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One  Billion,  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-nine 
Million,  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty-eight  Thou- 
sand and  Forty-nine  Dollars  was  the  total  value 
of  the  farm  products  in  eleven  of  the  leading 
agricultural  States  for  1897,  according  to  the 
United  btates  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.    All  of  this  vast  sum  went 

Into  the  Farmers'  Pockets 

Advertisers  who  want  to  reach  the  farmers  will 
realize  that  this  money  has  raised  mortgages 
everywhere,  and  left  a  substantial  balance 
for  the  purchase  of  many  luxuries,  as  well  as 
necessities.  It  simply  means  that  judicious 
advertising  will  appeal  to  a  class  with  plenty 
of  money,  a  condition  that  has  not  existed  for 
many  years.' 

The  first  paper  to  consider  in  agricultural 
advertising  is 

Farm  and  Fireside, 

which  has  always  paid  the  largest  dividend  to 
advertisers.  It  brings  sure  returns  at  the 
lowest  rate,  circulation  considered,  which  is 

IIP  CCA  average  circulation  per  issue  past 
uOUjOuU  three  months.  Over  1,500,000  readers. 

Two  grand  editions — Eastern  and  Western. 
Let  us  send  you  rates. 


IN  an  address  before  the  annual  national  assembly  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  Mr.  Otto  Dorner,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  good-roads  work  by  that  organization, 
said  in  part: 

"Farmers  have  been  skeptical  about  the  good-roads 
agitation  conducted  by  the  L.  A.  W.,  and  with  reason.  The 
farmers  constitute  but  a  fraction  of  the  population,  yet 
they  have  had  to  build  roads  for  all  of  us  to  use.  They 
have  struggled  along  at  the  roads,  doing  the  best  they 
could  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  and  when  city  people 
and  wheelmen  began  to  contend  that  the  country  roads 
should  be  radically  improved,  farmers  have  very  natur- 
ally been  led  to  believe  that  their  burden  of  responsibility 
was  to  be  increased  and  that  their  road  taxes  were  to  be 
multiplied,  while  the  extent  and  character  of  the  proposed 
improvements  were  to  be  dictated  to  them.  They  have 
felt  it  unjust  that  they  alone  should  be  expected  to  grid- 
iron the  United  States  with  stone  roads  at  their  own 
expense,  while  the  construction  of  canals  has  been  heav- 
ily subsidized,  while  rivers  have  been  made  navigable  by 
the  government,  and  while  untold  millions  have  been 
showered  upon  railroads  by  cities,  villages,  counties, 
states  and  nation  in  stock  and  bond  subscriptions,  cash 
donations  and  grants  of  boundless  tracts  of  public  lands. 
This  sense  of  injustice  has  been  at  the  root  of  the  farmers' 
skepticism  of  the  good-roads  movement. 


"But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  to  have  the  farmer  bear  the  cost  of  road 
improvement  and  to  tike  its  control  out  of  the  farmers' 
hands.  We  believe  that  the  farmer  should  have  a  great 
deal,  yes,  nearly  everything,  to  say  upon  the  subject.  We 
believe  that  the  cities  should  stand  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  good  roads.  This  is  the  purpose  of  our  efforts  for  state 
aid.  Our  aim  is  to  see  a  liberal  share  of  the  expense  paid 
out  of  the  state  tax,  a  large  part  of  which  would  be  paid 
by  the  large  corporations  and  wealthy  capitalists,  all  of 
whom  will  be  benefited  by  good  roads,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.   Proper  supervision  should  be  established  to 


prevent  a  waste  of  road  improvement  funds.  Every 
dollar  spent  must  be  made  to  produce  a  dollar's  worth  of 
improvement.  The  roads  first  to  be  improved  are  those 
leading  from  the  farm  to  the  market  and  the  railway 
stations,  the  roads  over  which  the  farmer  hauls  his 
produce,  and  by  the  improvement  of  which  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  him  each  year. 
This  must  not  be  forced  upon  him ;  the  farmer  him- 
self must  have  the  initiative  and  must  determine  what 
improvements  shall  be  made.  Laws  for  road  improve- 
ment must  be  permissive  in  their  nature,  not  manda- 
tory. This  is  the  system  of  state  aid  which  is  so  popular 
with  New  Jersey  farmers,  and  which  it  is  our  policy  to 
introduce  in  other  states. 

"Any  policy  of  road  improvement  which  is  not  in  the 
farmer's  interest  is  not  our  policy.  We  do  not  propose  to 
see  roads  built  at  the  farmer's  expense  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  take  no  part  in  paying  for  such  improve- 
ment, and  any  man  or  body  of  men  seeking  to  establish 
such  a  policy,  whether  they  be  real  estate  companies, 
bicycle  clubs,  or  any  others,  will  find  us  in  opposition, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  farmers." 


After  an  extended  trip  to  and  through  Cuba  Senator 
Proctor  made  a  statement  to  the  Senate  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  island.  His  simple  and  straightforward 
recital  of  facts  is  of  thrilling  interest  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  forms  a  powerful  plea  for  American  interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Cubans.  The  few  extracts  for  which 
we  have  space  hardly  do  justice  to  the  full  statement. 


"Everything  seems  to  go  on  much  as  usual  in  Havana. 
Quiet  prevails,  and  except  for  the  frequent  squads  of  sol- 
diers marching  to  guard  and  police  duty  and  their  abound- 
ing preseuce  in  all  public  places,  one  sees  little  signs  of 
war. 

"Outside  Havana  all  is  changed.  It  is  not  peace,  nor  is 
it  war.  It  is  desolation  and  distress,  misery  and  starva- 
tion. Every  town  and  village  is  surrounded  by  a  trocha 
(trench),  a  sort  of  rifle-pit,  but  constructed  on  a  plan  new 
to  me,  the  dirt  being  thrown  up  on  the  inside  and  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  on  the  outer  side  of  the  trench.  These  trochas 
have  at  every  corner  and  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
sides  what  are  there  called  forts,  but  which  are  really 
small  blockhouses,  many  of  them  more  like  a  large  sen- 
try-box, loopholed  for  musketry,  and  with  a  guard  of 
from  two  to  ten  soldiers  in  each.  The  purpose  of  these 
trochas  is  to  keep  the  reconcentradoes  in  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  insurgents  out.  From  all  the  surrounding 
country  the  people  have  been  driven  into  these  fortified 
towns,  and  held  there  to  subsist  as  they  can.  They  are 
virtually  prison-yards  and  not  unlike  one  in  general 
appearance,  except  the  walls  are  not  so  high  and  strong; 
but  they  suffice,  where  every  point  is  in  range  of  a  sol- 
dier's rifle,  to  keep  in  the  poor  reconcentrado  women  and 
children.  Every  railroad  station  is  within  one  of  these 
trochas  and  has  an  armed  guard.  Every  train  has  an 
armored  freight-car,  loopholed  for  musketry,  and  filled 
with  soldiers,'and  with,  as  I  observed  usually  and  was 
informed  is  always  the  case,  a  pilotengine  a  mile  or  so  in 
advance.  There  are  frequent  blockhouses  inclosed  by  a 
trocha  and  with  a  guard  along  the  railroad  track. 

"With  this  exception  there  is  no  human  life  or  habita- 
tion between  these  fortified  towns  and  villages,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  four  western  provinces, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent  among  the  hills,  where  the 
Spaniards  have  not  been  able  to  go  and  drive  the  people 
to  the  towns  and  burn  their  dwellings,  I  saw  Ho  house  or 
hut  in  the  four  hundred  miles  of  railroad  rides  from 
Pinar  del  Rio  Province  in  the  west  across  the  full  width 
of  Havana  and  Matanzas  Provinces,  and  to  Sagua  la 
Grande  on  the  north  shore  and  to  Cienfuegos  on  the 
south  shore  of  Santa  Clara,  except  within  the  Spanish 
trochas. 

"There  are  no  domestic  animals  or  crops  on  the  rich 
fields  and  pastures,  except  such  as  are  under  guard  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns.  In  other  words, 
the  Spaniards  hold  in  these  four  western  provinces  just 


what  their  army  sits  on.  Every  man,  woman  and  child, 
and  every  domestic  animal,  whatever  their  columns  have 
reached,  is  under  guard  and  within  their  so-called  forti- 
fications. To  describe  one  place  is  to  describe  all.  To 
repeat,  it  is  neither  peace  nor  war.  It  is  concentration 
and  desolation.  This  is  the  'pacified'  condition  of  the  four 
western  provinces. 

"I  could  not  believe  that  out  of  1,600,000  population 
200,000  had  died  within  these  Spanish  forts — practically 
prison  walls — within  a  few  months  past  from  actual  star- 
vation and  diseases  caused  by  insufficient  and  improper 
food.  My  inquiries  were  entirely  outside  of  sensational 
sources.  They  were  made  of  our  medical  officers,  of  our 
consuls,  of  city  alcaldes  (mayors),  of  relief  committees,  of 
leading  merchants  and  bankers,  physicians  and  lawyers. 
Several  of  my  informants  were  Spanish  born,  but  every 
time  the  answer  was  that  the  case  has  not  been  over- 
stated. What  I  saw  I  cannot  tell  so  that  others  can  see  it. 
It  must  be  seen  with  one's  own  eyes  to  be  realized. 


"The  dividing  lines  between  parties  are  the  most 
straight  and  clear  cut  that  have  ever  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge. The  division  in  our  war  was  bjt,  no  means  so 
clearly  defined.  It  is  Cuban  against  Spaniard.  It  is 
practically  the  eutiie  Cuban  population  on  one  side  and 
the  Spanish  army  and  the  Spanish  citizens  on  the  other. 
I  do  not  count  the  autonomists  in  this  division,  as  they 
are  thus  far  too  inconsiderable  in  number  to  be  worth 
counting.  General  Blanco  filled  the  civil  offices  with 
men  who  had  been  autonomists  and  were  still  classed 
as  such.  But  the  march  of  events  had  satisfied  most  of 
tbem  that  the  chance  for  autonomy  came  too  late.  It 
falls  as  talk  of  compromise  would  have  fallen  the  last 
year  or  two  of  our  war.  If  it  succeeds,  it  can  only  be  by 
armed  force,  but  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  army  and 
the  success  of  Spanish  arms  would  be  easier  by  Weyler's 
policy  and  method,  for  in  that  the  Spanish  army  and 
people  believe. 

Oh. 

"To  me  the  strongest  appeal  is  not  the  barbarity  prac- 
ticed by  Weyler  nor  the  loss  of  the  Maine,  if  our  worst 
fears  should  prove  true,  terrible  as  are  both  of  these 
incidents,  but  the  spectacle  of  a  million  and  a  half 
people,  the  entire  native  population  of  Cuba,  struggling 
for  freedom  and  deliverance  from  the  worst  misgovern- 
ment  of  which  I  ever  had  knowledge.  But  whether  our 
action  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  or  all  these 
things,  and  if  so  how  far,  is  another  question.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  annexation,  not  because  I  would 
apprehend  any  particular  trouble  from  it,  but  because 
it  is  not  wise  policy  to  take  in  any  people  of  foreign 
tongue  and  training  and  without  any  strong-guiding 
American  element.  The  fear  that  if  free  the  people  of 
Cuba  would  be  revolutionary  is  not  so  well  founded  as 
has  been  supposed,  and  the  conditions  for  good  self- 
government  are  far  more  favorable.  The  large  number 
of  educated  and  patriotic  men,  the  great  sacrifices  they 
have  endured,  the  peaceable  temperament  of  the  people, 
whites  and  blacks,  the  wonderful  prosperity  that  would 
surely  come  with  peace  and  good  home-rule,  the  large 
influx  of  American  and  English  immigration  and  money, 
would  all  be  strong  factors  for  stable  institutions. 

"But  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time,  nor  do  I  con- 
sider it  my  province  to  suggest  any  plan.  I  merely 
speak  of  the  symptoms  as  1  saw  them,  but  do  not  under- 
take to  prescribe.  Such  remedial  steps  as  may  be 
required  may  safely  be  left  to  an  American  president 
and  the  American  people." 


With  cultivators  of  the  soil  the  period  of  spring  work 
is  always  a  period  of  hopefulness.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  season,  or  in  contact  with  freshly  turned 
earth,  that  inspires  hope.  Minds  are  turned  from  the 
work  and  rewards  of  the  past  toward  the  coming  harvest. 
This  year  there  is  cause  for  more  hopefulness  than  farm- 
ers have  had  for  several  years  past.  Prices  of  many  farm 
products  are  better,  and  the  outlook  is  promising.  In 
prices  of  staple  articles  there  is  a  notable  combination 
of  strength  and  steadiness.  The  strength  of  the  upward 
movement  in  prices  is  most  encouraging. 
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The  Advertisers  in  This  Paper. 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in  this  paper 
are  from  reliable  firms  or  business  men,  and  do  not 
intentionally  or  knowingly  insert  advertisements  from 
any  but  reliable  parties ;  if  subscribers  find  any  of  them 
to  he  otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  Always 
mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertisements, 
as  advertisers  often  have  different  things  advertised 
in  several  papers. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Whether  to  brine  up 
our  chicks  on  whole 
grains  or  on  ground 
stuff  lias  for  a  long  time  been  the  question.  1 
I  myself  have  wavered  long  between  the  : 
two  extremes.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  ! 
I  concocted  "standard"  chicken  food  by  | 
mixing  corn-meal,  middlings,  bran,  animal  j 
meal,  etc.,  which  I  made  into  a  thin 
batter  with  sour  milk,  and  then  baked  in  a 
hot  oven.  This  cake  has  always  given  me 
the  best  of  satisfaction  in  health  and 
growth  of  the  chicks.  It  was  crumbled  up 
dry,  or  if  too  dry,  first  slightly  moistened. 
Sometimes  I  mixed  the  crumbled  mass 
with  Dutch  cheese.  A  pinch  of  salt,  and 
pepper  in  more  liberal  amount,  was  fre- 
quently added.  After  some  years  I  began 
to  feed  whole  wheat,  and  finding  it  a  safe 
food,  even  for  newly  hatched  chicks,  went 
almost  to  the  extreme  of  the  exclusive  use 
of  this  grain  for  chicken  feed.  With 
wheat  advancing  in  price,  again  I  have 
returned  to  my  "standard"  cake,  and  with 
some  slight  variations  shall  stick  to  it  for 
the  present,  (iranulated  oats,  which  is 
used  by  many  breeders,  is  rather  expensive 
and  less  satisfactory  in  results  than  my 
cake. 


the  mixture  of  ground  feeds  is  cheaper 
than  whole  grains. 

In  the  popular  edition  of  bulletin  No. 
126  no  mention  is  made  of  the  prices  of  the 
grains  then  ruling.  This  is  a  point  that,  of 
course,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. When  I  can  get  fairly  good,  clean 
wheat  (not  screenings)  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
I  think  I  should  always  use  it  largely 
for  chicks,  and  for  old  fowls,  too.  At  si  a 
bushel  we  cannot  afford  to  feed  this  grain 
very  freely.  For  the  very  young  chicks  I 
doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  better  feed 
invented  than  my  "standard"  cake.  Of 
course,  chicks  confined  in  brooders  indoors 
must  or  should  have  some  green  stuff— 
clover-leaves,  chopped  onion-tops,  chick- 
weed  and  other  weeds,  lettuce,  etc. — and  at 
all  times  very  sharp  grit  in  very  small 
pieces,  such  as  pounded  snail-shells,  etc. 


The  following  are  the  general  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Geneva  station:  "The 
grouud-grain  ration  proved  considerably 
more  profitable  than  the  whole-grain 
ration  with  the  growing  chicks;  and  the 
same  was  true  of  capons  of  equal  weight 
from  these  chicks  and  from  others  of  equal 
weight  and  age  fed  alike  before  caponizing. 
Xo  difference  was  noticed  in  health  or 
vigor  of  chicks  or  capons  fed  either  ration, 
but  all  made  good  gains  and  returned  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  at  the  ordinary  prices." 
Some  years  ago  the  Geneva  station  kept  a 
lot  of  laying  hens  on  nothing  but  bran,  in 
confinement,  and  reported  good  results.  I 
believe  this  would  be  a  safe  enough  feed 
where  poultry  are  given  free  range. 


Tlie  Beet- 
sugar  Outlook. 


Profitable 

Poultry  Rations. 


The  New  York  experiment  station  at 
Geneva,  as  reported  in  bulletin  No.  126,  has 
tried  by  a  series  of  feeding  experiments 
to  settle  the  question  whether  ground  grain 
or  whole  grain  is  more  profitable  as  a  food 
for  chicks  and  capons.  One  lot  of  chicks 
was  raised  entirely  on  whole  or  cracked 
oats,  wheat,  corn  and  barley,  with  some 
skim-milk,  fresh-cut  bone  and  dried  blood 
additional  to  narrow  tho  nutritive  ratio. 
Another  lot  of  chicks  were  raised  on  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal,  two  parts  wheat  bran  and  one  part 
each  of  wheat  middlings,  old-process 
linseed-meal  and  ground  oats.  This  was 
supplemented  by  skim-milk,  dried  blood 
and  additional  amounts  daily  of  corn-meal 
and  ground  oats.  The  station  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ground  feed  was  the 
cheaper  and  more  profitable  one,  the  chicks 
raised  on  it  reaching  one  pound  weight  in 
six  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  for  food, 
while  the  chicks  fed  with  whole  grains 
required  seven  weeks  to  reach  one  pound 
weight,  at  a  cost  of  three  and  seven  tenths 
cents  for  food.  The  chicks  did  eat  more  of 
the  ground  stuff,  but  at  smaller  expense,  as 


Director  Jordan,  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  station, 
takes  a  very  conserv- 
ative view  of  the  beet-sugar  question.  His 
sentiments,  expressed  in  bulletin  No.  135, 
do  not  differ  in  their  main  points  from 
mine  offered  in  these  columns  some  months 
ago.  Dr.  Jordan  finds  indications  that 
"our  soils  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  beets  which  are  satisfactory  in 
quantity  and  quality,"  and  that  "by  proper 
methods  the  best  farmers  may  possibly 
produce,  in  favorable  seasons,  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  tons  of  high-grade  beets," 
although  the  average  crop  will  doubtless  be 
considerably  below  this.  Dr.  Jordan  has 
(justly)  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  capacity 
of  the  American  farmer.  Hesays:  "In  in- 
telligence, industry  and  capacity  to  master 
the  details  of  new  methods,  even  expert 
methods,  he  is  not  excelled  by  the  farmers 
of  any  civilized  country.  We  may  expect, 
moreover,  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
American  manufacturers  will  meet  the 
farmer  half  way  in  providing  the  imple- 
ments necessary  to  cheap  culture.  .  .  It 
will  be  an  undoubted  gain,  also,  if  we  can 
add  another  cash  crop  to  those  which  we 
already  regard  as  yielding  fair  returns  for 
the  labor  expended  and  a  moderate  rental 
for  the  land.  Crops  which  find  a  steady 
sale  at  living  prices  are  needed  by  the 
American  farmer.  Every  new,  successful 
crop  also  tends  to  prevent  overproduction 
along  other  lines." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Jordan  sees  fit  to 
add  some  words  of  warning  and  caution. 
In  the  first  place,  he  fears  that  our  average 
crops  (and  they  are  always  very  low)  will 
not  go  much  over  the  average  beet  yields 
in  the  old  beet-producing  countries, 
Belgium  and  Germany  (eleven  to  thirteen 
and  one  half  tons  an  acre),  and  that  New 
York  farmers,  if  they  enter  upon  this  field, 
will  have  occasion  to  congratulate  them- 
selves if  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
they  reach  an  average  of  twelve  tons  of 
high-grade  product  an  acre.  Still  further, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  to  be 
mutually  prosperous,  and  there  certainly 
are  some  facts  which  seem  to  warrant  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  farmer  of  the 
manufacturers'  side  of  the  business. 
"There  is  great  danger  that  much  of  the 
capital  which  is  likely  to  be  invested  in 
this  new  enterprise  will  be  inefficiently 
directed.  The  manufacture  of  beet-sugar 
is  something  with  which  eastern  business 
men  have  had  no  experience,  and  no  care- 
ful study  of  means  and  methods  will  take 
the  place  of  the  knowledge  which  comes 
from  experience.  Disasters  to  capital, 
which  may  cause  losses  to  farmers,  are  to 
be  feared.  It  behooves  business  men,  there- 
fore, to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  beet- 
sugar  factories  with  great  caution,  and 
only  after  the  most  exhaustive  study  of 
the  problems  involved. 


"Doubtless  farmers  will  be  invited  to 
invest  in  beet-sugar  factory  stock.  They 
will  be  told  not  only  that  the  stock  will  be 
profitable,  but  also  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
share  in  the  risks.  They  should  be  very 
careful  in  this  matter.  If  the  professional 
boomer  appears  among  them,  they  should 
give  him  a  wide  berth.  He  may  be  re- 
sourceful in  plausible  argument,  and  it 
may  be  hard  to  resist  the  fascination  of  his 
apparently  sound  reasoning;  but  unless 
the  farmers  resist  his  appeals,  history  will 
repeat  itself,  and  shares  of  worthless  stock 
will  be  very  widely  distributed  among 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  suffer  the  loss. 
This  does  not  mean  that  under  certain 
other  conditions  farmers  may  not  wisely 
own  a  share  of  the  factory.  If  local  busi- 
ness men  of  unquestioned  integrity  and 
sound  business  judgment  take  the  lead  in 
the  new  enterprise — men  who  as  the 
directors  of  banks  and  other  financial 
organizations  have  won  the  confidence  of 
the  community  by  their  successful  and 
honorable  methods — then,  perhaps,  the 
farmer  may  safely  intrust  his  money  to  | 
them  in  this  enterprise  as  in  some  other." 


The  two  acres  of  sugar- 
Cost  of  Growing        beetg       vn  Rt  Gen 

Sugar-beets.   „      %■    ,       ■   ,  •, 
New  Lork,  yielded 

about  fifteen  tons  of  topped  roots  an  acre, 
worth,  at  8-t  a  ton,  about  860,  or  at  85  a  ton, 
S75  an  acre.  Based  on  what  the  station 
calls  "cheap  labor,"  but  which  seems  to  me 
a  very  fair  compensation,  namely,  75  cents 
a  day  for  hand  labor  and  83  a  day  for  the 
team,  the  station  figures  out  the  cost  of 
growing  the  beets  at  854.30  an  acre.  This 
would  surely  leave  more  than  a  fair  margin 
of  profit,  expecially  when  we  consider  that 
this  statement  of  expense  contains  an  item 
of  810  for  fertilizers,  and  that  such  yearly 
application,  with  the  necessary  thorough 
cultivation,  would  inevitably  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil  and  its  sell- 
ing value  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  I  can  only 
repeat  that  if  I  had  suitable  soil,  and  a 
factory  near  me  insuring  me  85  a  ton  for 
beets,  I  would  engage  in  sugar-beet  grow- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  practicable.  I 
would  not  hesitate  a  minute  to  plant 
twenty,  thirty  or  more  acres,  and  do  that 
much  i  if  ore  hopefully  than  I  would  plant 
half  that  number  of  acres  or  less  to  potatoes. 


The  fertilizer  used 
A  General  in  thesp  hpet.grow. 

Garden  Fertilizer.   .  . 

ing  experiments 

consisted  of  the  following: 

Sulphate  of  potash  250  lbs.,  Super  cent  K2O 

Acid  rock   300  "     14    "     "  P2O5 

Dried  blood  200  "     10    "     "  N 

Nitrate  of  soda  200  "     15    "     "  N 

Total  9.50  lbs. 

Such  a  fertilizer,  if  bought  at  current 
wholesale  rates,  would  cost  not  less  than 
835  a  ton,  and  if  bought  ready  mixed  from 
fertilizer  manufacturers,  probably  not  less 
than  842  to  845  a  ton.  It  analyzes  about  5)4 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  4\4  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  13  per  cent  potash,  and 
seems  to  me  a  safe  fertilizer  for  general 
garden  use  where  the  land  is  not  already 
well  supplied  with  potash.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  station  was  not  afraid  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda,  notwithstanding  the  prej- 
udice frequently  met  with  against  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  for  crops  in  which  the  full 
development  of  starch  or  sugar  is  desired. 
I  think  smaller  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
say  up  to  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  of 
muriate  of  potash  as  well,  are  probably 
entirely  safe  for  any  crop  on  soil  where 
the  application  of  nitrogen  or  of  potash  is 
required.  T.  Greiner. 


Applying 
Stable  Manure. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

C.  K.,  Indiana,  writes: 
"I  have  about  fifty  loads 
of  manure  in  the  barn- 
yard, some  of  it  not  very  well  rotted. 
Would  you  spread  it  on  corn-laud  now,  or 
let  it  lay  until  next  fall  and  rot  ?  I  have  the 
time  to  draw  it  out  now,  but  have  heard 
that  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  spread  manure 
on  corn-land  in  the  spring;  also  that  all 
manure  should  be  well  rotted  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  land.  I  have  saved  about  a 
good  wagon-load  of  hen  manure  this  win- 
ter; where  would  you  put  it,  on  the  land  or 
in  the  yard  with  the  coarse  manure?" 


When  I  was  a  small  boy  father  used  to 
get  all  of  the  manure  out  of  the  barn-yard, 
hen-house  and  pig-pens  and  clean  them  up 
in  great  shape  every  spring.  All  of  this 
manure  would  be  piled  up  in  a  great  rick 
iu  the  field  near  the  yards  to  rot  and  get 


itself  into  what  was  then  considered  the 
proper  condition  for  applying  to  the  land. 
If  we  had  a  rainy  spell  after  this  manure 
was  ricked  up  we  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
down  and  get  rusty,  but  we  were  permitted 
to  tackle  the  rick  with  forks  and  turn  it 
over  to  encourage  evenness  in  rotting.  That 
was  in  the  days  of  yore,  when  a  farmer 
was  expected  to  be  a  simple-minded, 
steady-working  yokel  with  more  brawn 
than  brains.  Rotting  the  manure  iu  a  rick 
and  turning  it  for  exercise  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sure  indication  that  a  farmer 
was  onto  his  jo&,  and  knew  that  one  and 
one  made  two.  Also  that  he  was  indus- 
trious and  never  allowed  the  grass  to  grow 
under  his  feet. 

^  $  $ 

Things  have  changed  since  that  time. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  manure  to  lie  in 
the  yards  all  summer  and  lose  three  fourths 
of  its  value,  as  was  then  done  by  the  thrift- 
less, or  piling  it  up  in  a  rick  to  rot  and  lose 
two  thirds  of  its  most  valuable  constit- 
uents, as  was  then  done  by  the  hustler,  we 
now  load  it  into  wagons  direct  from  the 
stables,  or  as  soon  as  we  can  get  it  in  the 
yards,  and  apply  it  directly  to  the  laud. 
By  doing  this  we  save,  or  get  into  the  land, 
every  atom  of  value,  and  also  save  the  cost 
of  three  or  four  unnecessary  handlings. 

Stable  manure  should  go  direct  from  the 
stable  to  the  land,  whenever  possible,  win- 
ter and  summer.  Yard  manure  should  go 
from  the  yard  to  the  land  as  soon  as  it  is 
made;  that  is,  when  it  is  no  longer  bed- 
ding. Get  it  on  the  land  now.  That  is  the 
place  for  it.  It  might  be  possible  that  a 
heavy  application  of  coarse  manure  to 
sandy  soil  in  the  spring  would,  if  the  sea- 
son be  drouthy,  be  injurious,  but  on  heavy 
or  clay  soil  it  would  be  all  right  aud  bene- 
ficial in  every  respect. 


C.  K.  should  not  have 
How  as  to  the      ".saVed"  it,  but  applied  it 
Hen  Manure.    direct  tQ  the  ]and  wh(m_ 

ever  he  cleaned  out  the  poultry-house. 
Scatter  all  poultry  manure  on  the  land  at 
once,  aud  scatter  it  thiuly.  I  would  not 
apply  much  of  it  to  the  garden  in  spring, 
but  a  heavy  application  dug  or  plowed  in 
late  in  Autumn  is  very  beneficial,  espec- 
ially if  it  is  mixed  with  about  twice  its 
bulk  of  fine  stable  or  pig-pen  manure. 

What  is  wauted  in  the  soil  of  the  garden 
is  not  only  nitrogen,  potash  and  phospho- 
ric acid,  but  large  quantities  of  humus  to 
lighten  this  soil.  One  of  the  best  things  to 
make  humus  for  a  garden  soil  that  I  have 
ever  tried  is  corn-stalks.  When  they  have 
been  trampled  by  stock  all  summer  they 
are  rotted  aud  well  broken  up  by  autumn, 
and  they  should  then  be  spread  on  the  soil 
and  plowed  in. 


Surface-drains. 


We  do  not  know  what  sort 


of  a  season  we  will  have 
this  year,  whether  it  will  be  wet  or  dry ; 
but  it  is  a  good  idea  when  plowing  the  corn- 
ground  to  keep  the  drains  open.  Some 
farmers  think  it  wasteful  to  open  a  drain 
that  will  occupy  the  space  of  a  row  of  com, 
and  so  they  plow  the  entire  field  level  and 
fill  up  the  furrows.  If  the  season  turns  out 
wet  the  water  stands  in  the  low  places  and 
whole  acres  are  drowned  out.  All  ditches 
leading  from  low  places  in  the  fields  should 
be  left  wide  open  and  deep,  aud  be  kept  so 
through  the  season. 

When  the  fall  from  a  low  spot  is  rapid, 
and  the  land  washes  badly,  a  wide,  shallow 
ditch  should  be  opened  and  sowed  to  red- 
top  aud  timothy.  The  strip  should  be  wide 
enough  to  make  about  two  swaths  with  a 
mower,  then  the  grass  aud  weeds  can  be 
kept  down  without  difficulty  and  a  tough 
sod  made. 

One  fanner  of  my  acquaintance  has  a 
shallow  ravine  running  through  his  land, 
and  for  several  years  the  water  passing 
dowu  this  ravine  cut  and  gullied  it  out  so 
badly  that  he  could  uot  drive  across  it.  A 
few  years  ago  he  plowed,  scraped  and  har- 
rowed it  smooth  immediately  after  the 
spring  rains  were  over,  then  sodded  it 
with  blue-grass.  The  sods  were  cut  four 
inches  wide  and  twelve  long,  and  wen- 
placed  about  a  foot  apart  and  pressed  well 
down  into  the  mellow  soil  with  the  foot. 
Then  a  strip  ten  feet  in  width  was  sown 
thickly  with  red-top  and  the  whole  rolled 
down  with  a  heavy  roller.  By  autumn  the 
hollow  was  matted  with  a  tough  sod  that 
the  water  ran  over  without  marking,  and 
it  is  smooth  to  this  day.  He  kept  it  mowed 
smooth  the  first  year,  and  every  year  since, 
until  September,  when  the  blue-grass  is 
allowed  to  grow.  The  red-top  has  disap- 
peared, being  run  out  by  the  blue-grass. 

Fred  Gkusdy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Sod  for  Corn. — Indian  corn  is  a  gross 
feeder.  It  thrives  on  organic  matter 
in  the  first  stages  of  fermentation. 
Some  kinds  of  plants  need  thoroughly 
rotted  vegetable  matter,  but  the  fresh  sod 
and  fresh  stable  manure  alike  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  young  corn-plant.  For 
this  reason  we  would  like  to  delay  plowing 
a  sod-field  until  near  planting-time,  there- 
by securing  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
growth  for  turning  under.  In  its  imme- 
diate decay  there  is  increased  warmth  of 
the  soil,  which  favors  the  corn-plant,  and 
available  plant-food  is  secured.  But  there 
is  another  factor  to  be  considered.  The 
supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  the  first 
consideration,  and  a  late-broken  sod  is  not 
retentive  of  moisture.  There  is  not  a  close 
union  of  the  broken  soil  with  the  subsoil, 
from  which  water  rises  during  drouths, 
and  the  broken  sod  is  more  open.  Iu  view 
of  all  this  there  can  be  no  general  rule  for 
all  kinds  of  soils.  Where  drouth  is  often 
severe,  it  pays  to  break  sod-land  for  corn 
very  early  in  the  spring.  While  losing 
some  plant-food  more  moisture  is  secured. 
Moist  soils  are  plowed  late  with  much 
advantage  to  the  succeeding  crop. 

*  *  * 

Manuring  Corn-land. — A  heavy  sod  is 
the  cheapest  source  of  vegetable  matter 
for  corn-plants.  A  clover  sod  is  better 
than  timothy,  because  it  furnishes  more 
nitrogen,  and  corn  requires  this  element 
in  large  amounts.  But  a  timothy  sod 
very  naturally  precedes  corn  in  most  crop 
rotations,  and  it  needs  an  addition  of 
some  kind  of  manure,  either  barn-yard 
or  artificial.  A  common  mistake  is  to 
graze  the  sod  closely  the  fall  before  break- 
ing, with  the  idea  that  all  the  stock  gets 
from  the  land  is  just  so  much  gained. 
There  is  no  greater  error.  The  land  is 
usually  deficient  in  humus,  and  very  often 
the  fall  growth  of  grass  would  be  worth 
more  to  the  ground  than  it  is  to  live-stock. 
The  soil  cannot  be  robbed  with  profit  to  its 
owner.  Stable  manure  is  especially  good 
for  corn,  because  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
because  it  furnishes  organic  matter.  A 
given  amount  of  manure  does  more  good 
when  applied  fresh  from  the  stable  as  a 
top-dressing  to  plowed  land  than  in  any 
other  way.  But  it  is  impracticable  to 
handle  much  manure  in  this  way.  We 
must  then  tind  the  next  best  way. 

*  *  * 

Plowing  Manure  Under.— The  most  of 
the  manure  must  be  drawn  in  the  sum- 
mer, fall  or  winter.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  save  and  apply  it  after  a  sod  has  been 
broken.  The  old  practice  of  drawing  it 
in  the  summer  and  putting  it  into 
small  piles  in  the  field  has  been  aban- 
doned. Such  a  method  means  waste  of 
manure  and  a  waste  of  labor.  Covering  a 
sod  immediately  before  breaking  is  equally 
wasteful.  The  manure  goes  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  and  the  fertility  leaches 
into  the  subsoil.  The  best  way,  as  a  rule, 
is  to  draw  manure  fast  as  made  and  scatter 
on  the  sod.  The  soluble  portion  thus 
leaches  into  the  sod  and  the  other  acts  as  a 
mulch  for  the  grass.  A  greater  growth  is 
secured  for  turning  under,  and  the 
strength  of  the  manure  is  kept  in  the  top 
soil,  where  it  is  most  needed  by  corn-roots. 
Top-dressing  of  sod-land  in  fall  or  winter 
for  late  spring  plowing  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  way  of  manuring  for 
corn  on  most  farms.  Where  the  supply  of 
manure  is  very  great  it  may  be  good  prac- 
tice to  plow  under  an  application  freshly 
made  to  the  ground,  but  it  is  an  extrav- 
agant practice  for  those  whose  supply  of 
manure  is  not  excessive. 

*  *  * 

Making  a  Seed-bed. — Half  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  corn  crop  should  be  given  before 
the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground.  The 
sod  cannot  be  torn  to  pieces  too  thor- 
oughly. Where  there  are  no  stones  in  the 
ground  a  disk-harrow  does  superior  work 
to  a  spring-tooth  on  an  inverted  sod. 
Thorough  pulverization  makes  plant-food 
available  and  fits  the  soil  to  hold  moisture. 
We  may  be  in  too  great  haste  to  plant. 
While  early  planting  is  usually  best,  the 
first  thing  is  to  fit  the  ground  for  planting. 
When  this  work  is  done  thoroughly,  after- 
cultivation  of  sod-land  may  be  chiefly  to 
prevent  a  crust  from  forming  on  the  sur- 
face and  to  prevent  weeds  from  starting. 
In  tight  clay  soils  some  deep  cultivation 


may  be  a  necessity  early  in  the  season,  but 
corn  does  best  on  land  that  has  been  made 
loose  by  the  use  of  heavy  sods  and  stable 
manure.  Where  the  soil  has  the  proper 
mechanical  condition,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  should  not  be  broken  by  repeated 
deep  tillage.  The  soil  is  for  the  use  of  the 
roots.  These  roots  soon  fill  the  middles 
when  left  undisturbed.  Our  business  is  to 
make  a  fine  seed-bed,  and  then  when  plants 
are  up  keep  moisture  in  by  surface-culti- 
vation. 

*  *  * 

Corn  for  Silage  —We  have  gotten  away 
from  the  false  idea  that  the  feeding  value 
of  an  acre  of  corn  depends  upon  its 
weight  when  placed  in  the  silo.  The 
quality  of  the  silage  is  the  important 
point.  The  truth  is  now  accepted  that 
corn  for  silage  should  not  be  much  thicker 
on  the  ground  than  corn  for  the  crib. 
There  should  be  a  fair  ear  on  every  stalk. 
The  corn  should  not  be  cut  until  it  is 
nearly  ripe  enough  for  the  shock.  Some 
increase  in  amount  of  the  prod  net  is  secured , 
due  to  slightly  thicker  planting,  but  the 
chief  gain  in  silage  is  the  increased  pal  at  a- 
bility  of  the  feed.  All  the  stalk  is  saved  in 
digestible  form.  The  butt  is  nutritions 
when  saved  in  a  silo;  there  is  no  loss.  In 
the  dairy  the  silage  tempts  the  cows  to 
heavier  eating,  and  the  milk  product  is 
thus  increased.  Herein  are  the  gains,  and 
not  so  much  in  increased  volume  of  feed 
secured  from  an  acre.  Thick  planting  of 
corn  for  silage  is  a  serious  mistake.  The 
sunlight  cannot  enter  to  give  quality  to  the 
forage.   There  is  too  little  grain  produced. 


Ginseng — Foliage  and  Berries. 


The  quality  of  each  stalk,  and  not  the 
number  of  stalks  only,  is  the  prime  con- 
sideration. David. 


GINSENG. 

Can  ginseng  be  cultivated  with  profit  to 
the  grower?  This  question,  often  asked, 
we  believe  has  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. The  product,  the  root  of  a  species 
of  Panax  in  the  natural  order  of  Araliacese, 
is  a  very  celebrated  Chinese  "medicine- 
plant,"  highly  prized  for  its  traditional 
supernatural  influence  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, in  preventing  plagues,  restoring  lost 
virility  and  prolonging  life.  The  plant 
has  been  known  and  used  in  China  for 
centuries,  and  there  its  culture  and  sale  are 
matters  of  government  control.  American 
giDseng,  the  Panax  quinquefolium  of 
Linnaeus,  was  first  discovered  by  the 
whites,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  plant,  in  appearance  and  qualities, 
was  revealed  to  them  in  1718.  Its  use  as  a 
substitute  for  the  foreign  product  dates 
from  about  that  time.  Indians  knew  the 
plant,  but  their  "medicine  men"  thought 
that  it  was  a  useless  weed;  physicians  of 
this  country  consider  it  of  no  value  for 
remedial  uses,  and  it  is  only  in  the  "Celes- 
tial" empire  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  panacea 
for  all  human  ills.  There,  as  here,  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  root  of  this  plant  to 
assume  a  shape  closely  resembling  the 
human  figure,  and  for  that  reason,  prob- 
ably, the  Chinese  call  it  the  "man-root." 


The  steady  demand  and  the  high  prices 
paid  for  the  dried  product  in  China— vary- 
ing from  six  dollars  an  ounce  upward, 
according  to  the  shape,  size  and  firmness  of 
the  root — have  fixed  its  position  as  an  im- 
portant article  of  our  commerce,  and  in 
recent  years  the  annual  exports  have  ex- 
ceeded four  million  pounds.  The  demand 
for  export  purposes  soon  became  so  good 
that  "sang-digging"  came  to  be  a  steady 
and  profitable  industry  in  the  heavily 
timbered  regions  of  this  country,  and  the 
"sang-diggers"    formed    a  distinct  and 


numerous  class.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  great  forests  the  supply  of  the 
natural  product  has  been  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, and  these  people  find  their  occu- 
pation almost  gone.  Very  recently  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  has  received  suf- 
ficient attention  iu  this  locality  to  demon- 
strate that  it  cau  be  done  with  ease  and 
profit,  and  now  we  have  here  a  "sang" 
farm.  Last  year  a  thrifty  and  very  prac- 
tical German,  who  owns  a  tract  of  160  acres 
of  timbered  land  in  Indiana,  began  the 
experiment  by  transplanting  1,200  roots 
and  planting  15.000  seeds.  His  venture 
was  a  success.  This  season  he  will  plant 
another  acre,  and  his  ultimate  plan  and 
purpose  is  to  devote  his  entire  lands  to  this 
culture. 

*  *  * 

The  rich  soil  of  a  dense,  hard-wood  forest 
is  the  natural  home  of  this  very  tender 
plant,  which  cannot  endure  the  summer 
sunshine.  It  makes  its  appearance  late  in 
the  spring  season,  and  its  development  is 
rapid.  When  fully  expanded  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful plant  with  small,  white,  inodorous 
flowers.  At  three  years  old  it  is  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  high  and  has  from  three 
to  five  leaves  rising  on  long  foot-stalks 
from  the  top  of  the  main  stem.  Each  leaf 
is  composed  of  five  leaflets.  From  their 
axes  rises  a  short  stem  on  which  the  flower- 
head  grows.  The  bloom  appears  in  July, 
and  the  fruit,  a  scarlet  berry  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  ripens  in  September. 
In  the  fleshy  pulp  of  each  berry  three 
round,  hard  seeds  are  imbedded.  All  the 
plant  above  ground  dies  after  the  first 


Ginseng-plant.  "Mas-root." 

sharp  autumnal  frost.  In  cultivation,  to 
plant  one  acre  requires  40,000  seeds,  costing 
$85.  After  germinating,  the  plant  has  a 
very  tardy  growth,  and  from  five  to  seven 
years  are  required  for  it  to  fully  mature. 
When  matured,  each  healthy  root  will 
weigh  from  one  half  to  three  ounces;  to  be 
of  the  best  marketable  value,  each  should 
weigh  at  least  two  ounces.  The  best  qual- 
ity is  found,  when  properly  dried,  in  hard, 
brittle,  translucent,  resinous  pieces,  about 
the  size  of  the  little  finger  and  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  length.  The  taste  is  sweet- 
ish, slightly  bitter,  mucilaginous  and 
aromatic. 

*  -£  -£ 

The  plants  are  set  ten  inches  apart,  with 
a  space  of  twelve  inches  between  each  row, 
and  where  there  is  no  forest  shade  they  are 
sheltered  by  movable  frame  covers.  The 
seeds  are  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  gath- 
ered, two  inches  deep  in  beds  of  loamy  soil, 
enriched  by  natural  fertilizers,  and  in  dry 
seasons  they  must  be  well  watered,  as  in 
growing  the  evaporation  of  moisture  is 
very  rapid.  It  requires  about  eighteen 
months  for  the  seeds  to  germinate — they 
can  ueither  be  forced  nor  coaxed.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  season  after  sprouting  the 
seedling  will  have  one  small  leaf  and,  if 
healthy,  it  will  bear  seed  of  its  own  in 
three  years.  The  roots  are  gathered  after 
the  fruit  has  ripened,  and  this  work  is  done 
with  great  care.  The  flesh  is  juicy,  brittle 
and  tender,  and  they  must  be  taken  out 
whole.  The  adhering  soil  is  removed  with 
a  brush,  as  washing  with  water  retards  the 
drying  and  renders  the  roots  spongy  and 
of  less  value  in  the  market.  They  are  best 
when  dried  in  the  open  sunshine,  but  for 
this  purpose  artificial  heat  may  be  applied. 
The  older  the  plant  the  better  the  root  is 
regarded  for  medicinal  use. 

Indiana.  John  Auld  Forsythe. 


WEEDERS. 

When  used  at  the  right  time,  on  soils  to 
which  they  are  adapted,  there  is  no  imple- 
ment now  on  the  market  so  effective  as  a 
weed-killer  as  the  improved  weeders. 


CULTIVATION  OF  GINSENG. 

American  ginseng  (Panax  quinquefo- 
lium) grows  wild  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for 
many  years  has  afforded  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  hundreds  of  families  in  this  ter- 
ritory. The  constant  demand  and  the 
comparatively  high  prices  paid  for  it  have, 
however,  tended  to  reduce  the  native 
supply,  more  especially  since  the  "sang- 
diggers"  exercise  no  judgment  as  to  the 
time  of  digging.  In  a  few  states  laws  pro- 
hibit the  digging  of  ginseng  during  the 
growing  season,  because,  since  it  prop- 
agates naturally  only  by  means  of  its  seeds, 
all  chance  of  reproduction  is  destroyed  if 
the  root  is  dug  before  the  seed  ripens— 
September.  Dealers  in  this  root  acknowl- 
edge that  they  still  obtain  a  supply,  but 
that  it  comes  from  more  and  more  remote 
districts  each  year. 

These  conditions  have  led  many  men  to 
experiment  in  ginseng-growing,  with  the 
result  that  it  has  been  frequently  declared 
impracticable.  But  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  the  plant  and  a  just 
attention  to  its  needs  it  can  be  raised  with 
profit.  Without  this  attention  failure  is 
certain,  since  there  is  perhaps  no  plant  that 
is  so  exacting  as  to  culture  conditions. 

Periodically  and  spasmodically  the  news- 
papers publish  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
immense  consumption  of  ginseng  in  the 
Orient,  of  the  exports  from  this  country, 
and  of  the  yield  obtained  from  a  small  bed 
specially  cared  for  by  some  farmer,  but 
without  mentioning  this  special  care. 
From  these  unreliable  and  incomplete  data 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  vast  sums  that 
could  be  realized  from  a  few  acres  and  the 
wealth  that  would  flow  into  our  land  from 
abroad.  Sufficient  replies  to  such  state- 
ments are  that  an  estimation  of  the  con- 
sumption of  ginseng  in  the  Orient  must 
always  be  of  the  wildest  conjecture,  since 
no  reliable  records  are  kept,  and  because 
a  vast  amount  of  smuggling  is  done;  that 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  reached  one  million  dollars,  al- 
though the  common  figure  of  the  press  is 
five  times  that  amount  ;  and  that  the  most 
successful  cultivator  of  ginseng  in  America 
declares  that  cultivation  upon  an  extensive 
scale  is  well  nigh  impossible.  He  has  been 
growing  this  root  with  profit  for  more  than 
a  decade,  yet  his  whole  plantation  is  less 
than  an  acre. 

A  few  points  in  the  cultivation  of  ginseng 
may  be  suggestive  of  the  attention  it  de- 
mands, and  may  strengthen  what  has  been 
said  above.  In  the  first  place,  the  seed  must 
be  eighteen  months  old  before  it  will 
sprout;  in  other  words,  seed  ripened  in  the 
autumn  of  189S  will  not  germinate  until 
the  spring  of  1900.  This  peculiarity  in- 
volves special  care  in  storing,  or  in  protect- 
ing it  if  planted,  because  if  once  allowed  to 
become  dry  it  is  ruined  and  will  not  grow. 
The  soil  must  be  like  the  mold  of  the  woods 
— light,  loose,  retentive  of  moisture;  in  fact, 
it  is  better  to  grow  the  plants  in  the  forest 
where  these  conditions  prevail.  If  this 
be  done,  they  may  be  stolen  by  sang-dig- 
gers. The  plants  must  be  provided  with 
shade  if  grown  in  the  garden, else  they  may 
die  from  sun-scald  or  from  the  drying  out 
of  the  soil.  The  beds,  especially  the  seed- 
ling-plots, must  be  kept  clean.  All  weed- 
ing must  be  done  with  the  fingers,  since 
ginseng  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  tools. 
The  seedlings  must  be  transplanted  at  one 
year  old  to  permanent  beds,  where  the  same 
shading  and  hand-weeding  must  be  con- 
tinued for  four  years — often  more.  During 
this  time  no  money  is  earned  except  the 
last  year,  or  perhaps  two,  when  the  few 
scattering  seeds  upon  occasional,  extra 
strong  plants  may  bring  in  a  few  cents, 
even  at  the  present  price  of  one  dollar  an 
ounce.  When  the  harvest  comes  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year  from  the  seed  (sometimes  the 
fourth),  the  operation  of  digging,  washing 
and  curing  demand  special  care,  since  the 
breakage  of  roots  means  a  lessening  in  the 
price  obtained.  Besides  these  barely  men- 
tioned details  there  are  others  which,  all 
taken  together,  will  show  the  reader  that 
the  growing  of  ginseng  is  not  the  simple 
thing  it  is  often  said  to  be. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  above, 
the  cultivation  of  this  root  is,  in  proper 
hands,  likely  to  be  profitable,  and  since  the 
difficulties  will  tend  to  reduce  competition, 
the  men  who  do  make  a  success  of  raising  it 
will  most  likely  find  it  very  profitable. 
The  prospective  grower  need  only  remem- 
ber that  he  should  learn  to  creep  before  he 
tries  to  run.  He  may  start  by  using  the 
plants  found  in  the  woods,  both  by  saving 
and  planting  the  seed  obtained  from  them 
and  by  transplanting  the  old  roots. 

M.  G.  Kains. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Onion  ti  ring  Shed. — The  accom- 
panying sketch  shows  the  kind  of 
shed  that  I  use  for  curing  my  Bar- 
letta  pickling-onions,  and  other  on- 
ions as  well.  It  is  put  up  in  the  simplest 
manner  of  one  by  three  inch  slats  or  light 
scantlings,  with  a  roof  of  half-inch  boards. 
The  horizontal  slats  are  about  a  foot  or 
fourteen  inches  apart,  and  between  each, 
two  vertical  supports  have  just  room 
enough  to  accommodate  three  of  the  sieves 
as  uspd  in  the  large  commercial  evapora- 
tors, or  twelve  sieves  for  the  four  shelves 
of  each  section.  This  will  show  that  even 
a  small  shed  of  this  kind  can  be  made  to 
hold  quite  a  good  many  onions.  I  had  over 
twenty  bushels  of  these  small  pickling- 
onions  in  a  shed  no  larger  than  the  one 
shown  in  the  sketch,  at  a  time.  Of  course,  it 
is  necessary  to  spread  these  pickling-onions 
in  a  very  shallow  layer  in  order  to  cure 
them  well  and  quickly. 

The  past  season  was  the  poorest  to  sell 
pickling-onions  in  all  my  experience.  In 
fact.  Idid  not  make  much  in  the  transaction, 
theexpenseof  seed  (although  lessthan  ever 
before)  and  of  labor  was  fully  as  much  as 
the  onions  brought  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket. The  only  profit  came  from  the  few 
(comparatively)  that  were  sold  to  retail 
customers  by  the  quart.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  even  more  necessary 
than  heretofore  to  do  the  work  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner.  My  plan  is  as  follows  : 
When  most  of  the  tops  of  the  little  bulbs 
have  died  down,  the  crop  is  pulled,  or 
rather  dug,  and  left  in  windrows  on  the 
ground  to  fully  ripen  up,  at  least  for  a  few 
days.  If  the  -weather  is  fair  the  onions 
dry  rapidly,  and  may  then  be  raked 
together  with  a  fine  garden-rake  and 
gathered  up  in  baskets  to  be  taken  to  the 
curing-shed.  If  they  are  all  dry  and  clean, 
I  run  them  immediately  through  the  drum- 
sieve,  that  may  be  seen  arranged  at  the 
end  of  the  curing-shed  (see  illustration). 
The  bulbs  thus  cleaned  from  soil  and  dirt, 
etc.,  are  then  spread  out  on  the  sieves,  and 
these  put  in  place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
shed.  They  may  remain  there  until  thor- 
oughly dried  and  cured,  and  are  then  run 
through  the  drum-sieve  once  more,  and 
perhaps  a  third  time  later.  The  manipula- 
tion rubs  off  the  remnants  of  the  tops,  also 
the  dried  outer  skins,  and  leaves  the  onions 
in  good  shape  for  grading.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  grad- 
ing may  be  most  quickly  done  by  the  use 
of  sieves  of  different  sizes.  When  pickling- 
onions  have  to  he  grown  on  rather  stiff 
soils  (soil  of  sandy  character  being  always 
the  best),  at  any  rate,  when  at  the  time 
they  are  to  be  put  under  the  curing-shed 
they  are  muddy  or  stuck  full  of  dirt  and 
little  clods  of  soil,  gravel  and  other  rubbish 
mixed  in  with  them,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best  plan,  by  far,  to  clean  them  by 
washing.  Have  a  tank  or  big  tub  filled 
with  water  ready,  and  throw  a  quantity  of 
the  onions  into  it.  Stir  thoroughly  until 
the  bulbs  are  clean  and  the  dirt,  etc.,  has 
all  settled  to  the  bottom  with  the  sand 
and  gravel.  Take  the  onions  off  the  top 
and  spread  them  thinly  on  the  sieves, 
putting  the  sieves  back  on  their  shelves 
under  the  shed.  The  water  will  quickly 
drain  off,  and  the  onions  will  dry  out, 
white  and  clean,  in  a  very  few  hours  of 
fair  weather,  which  at  that  time  of  the 
year  is  the  rule.  No  possible  harm  can 
come  to  the  bulbs  from  their  bath,  and  I 
believe  that  this  washing  can  be  recom- 
mended in  any  case,  whether  the  onions 
are  grown  on  one  kind  of  soil  or  another. 
In  my  own  practice  I  find  it  almost  always 
necessary  or  desirable.  Undoubtedly,  last 
season's  experience  will  discourage  many 
growers  of  pickling-onions.  I  myself 
shall  plant  a  smaller  area  than  I  did  then; 
but  I  hope  and  expect  to  see  the  former 
prices  prevail  again.  We  cannot  grow 
this  crop  at  the  prices  at  which  we  had  to 
sell  them  last  fall. 

•  •  • 

Curing  Large  Onions.— This  curing- 
shed  came  very  handy  during  the  frequent 
rains  of  last  fall  for  curing  my  large  Prize- 
takers  and  Giant  Gibraltars.  After  two  lots 
of  Barlettas  had  been  cured  and  were  dis- 
posed of, the  sieves  were  kept  full  of  these 
large  onions,  and  here  they  cured  quickly 
and  nicely,  were  always  out  of  the  rain  and 
ready  for  market. 

•  •  • 

Preparing  Potatoes  for  Planting.— 
I  may  have  told  before  this  that  my  usual 
way  of  preparing  Early  Ohio  potatoes  for 


planting  is  to  expose  them  to  moderate 
warmth  and  light  by  placing  them  in  shal- 
low boxes  under  the  greenhouse  benches. 
They  may  be  kept  there  any  desired  length 
of  time,  from  February  until  April  or  May. 
Thus  the  tubers  are  preserved  in  the  very 
best  possible  condition  for  planting,  and 
in  fact,  they  would  keep  thus  for  an  almost 
unlimited  time  if  not  planted.  Of  course, 
the  quantity  of  these  first  early  potatoes 
wanted  for  the  purpose  is  not  large; 
otherwise  we  might  be  short  of  room  to 
store  them  in  the  greenhouse.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  handle  all — 
even  late — potatoes  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  even  more  neces- 
sary to  protect  potatoes  that  have  to  be 
kept  until  late  in  the  season  for  planting 
'  from  the  ill  effects  of  growth  in  the  bins. 


he  desirous  to  know  how  to  detect  scab  on 
seed  that  is  slightly  affected ;  how  to  pre- 
vent or  destroy  it  in  both  soil  and  seed; 
how  far  it  can  spread  from  scab-infected 
soil  or  plants;  what  influence  soil  and 
climate  has  on  its  development;  and 
whether  it  increases  in  stored  seed  during 
the  winter.  All  these  are  timely  questions, 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  them  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  knowledge.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  look  with  some  suspicion 
on  all  seed-potatoes,  even  if  they  appear 
free  from  scab.  There  may  be  infection 
enough  on  moderately  clean  seed  to  infect 
the  entire  crop,  under  conditions  favorable 
to  its  development.  For  this  reason  I 
would  treat  all  seed-potatoes  for  scab,  but 
especially  if  any  scab-marks  can  be  seen 
on  the  potatoes.   Unfortunately,  the  scab 
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Onion-curing  Shed, 


The  long,  spindling  sprouts  produced  on 
the  tubers  without  roots,  and  therefore 
wholly  subsisting  on  the  mother  tuber, 
must  necessarily  weaken  the  reproductive 
powers  of  the  potato  and  consequently 
diminish  the  crop.  It  will  take  a  lot  of 
floor  space  in  a  light,  frost-proof  room  or 
garret,  however,  to  store  the  potatoes 
needed  for  planting  a  larger  area,  and  I 
think  my  onion-curing  shed  may  again  be 
used  for  this  very  purpose  to  good  advan- 
tage. In  April,  or  just  at  the  time  when 
there  is  most  danger  of  the  potatoes  sprout- 
ing in  good  earnest,  I  can  spread  my 
late  seed-potatoes  out  on  these  sieves,  or  in 
shallow  boxes  w^ith  slatted  bottom,  and 
keep  them  exposed  to  the  light  on  the 
shelves  of  the  curing-shed  until  the  time 
that  they  are  wanted  for  planting.  They 
may  require  covering  during  late  cold 
spells  or  frosty  nights,  but  usually  there 
will  be  little  danger,  under  a  roof,  from 
freezing  at  this  time. 


Potato-scab. — One  of  our  readers  (E.  S; 
H.,  of  Normandy,  Tenn.)  asks  for  an  ex- 
tended article  on  potato-scab;  especially  is 


fungus  lives  not  only  on  the  seed-potatoes, 
but  also  in  the  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  and  may  also  be  carried  to  the  fields 
in  the  manure,  when  animals  are  fed  pota- 
toes or  potato-skins  infected  with  scab. 


Killing  the  Scab.— To  kill  the  scab 
spores  on  the  seed  is  easy  enough.  By 
soaking  the  potatoes  about  ninety  minutes 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  they 
will  be  surely  freed  from  all  infection. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  water,  and  dilute  to  fifteen  gallons. 
Have  this  solution  in  a  big  tank  or  barrel, 
and  immerse  the  seed  in  the  liquid  for 
the  time  mentioned,  then  cut  and  plant. 
I  usually  put  a  half  bushel  of  potatoes 
(whole)  in  a  coarse  (phosphate)  sack,  and 
hang  this  into  the  barrel  or  tank,  then  take 
out,  empty  the  potatoes  into  a  clean  recep- 
tacle, and  fill  the  sack  up  with  another 
half  bushel  to  go  through  the  same  per- 
formance once  more,  etc.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate is  a  deadly  poison  when  taken 
internally.  Be  very  careful  that  no  stock 
will  get  to  the  treated  seed.  To  eat  of 
these  potatoes,  or  drink  of  the  liquid, 


would  be  sure  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  need  not  fear  external  contact  with 
the  poisonous  liquid.  It  is  used  freely  as 
a  wash  for  wounds,  and  very  cleansing, 
and  you  can  put  your  hands  into  it  without 
fear.  Where  large  quantities  of  potatoes 
have  to  be  treated,  a  more  business-like 
method  is  as  follows:  Get  one  or  more 
barrels.  Provide  each  with  a  faucet  near 
the  bottom.  Set  the  barrel  or  barrels  up 
just  high  enough  that  the  liquid  inside  the 
barrel  can  be  drawn  off  into  a  tank  or  tub 
set  underneath  the  faucet.  The  barrel  is 
then  filled  with  potatoes,  and  the  solution 
poured  over  them  until  they  are  all  cov- 
ered. Let  stand  for  ninety  minutes,  draw- 
on"  the  liquid,  and  the  potatoes  are  ready 
to  be  emptied  out,  cut  and  planted. 


Scab  in  the  Soil. — Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, namely,  when  the  soil  is  reason- 
ably free  from  infection,  this  treatment  of 
the  seed  will  be  all  sufficient  to  give  you  a 
crop  that  is  practically  free  from  scab.  But 
where  the  soil  itself  is  badly  infected  (and 
some  soils  seem  to  be  filled  with  the 
fungus),  the  treatment  of  the  seed  alone 
will  not  amount  to  much.  The  sulphur 
treatment  is  sometimes  recommended  for 
such  soils.  Roll  the  cut  seed  in  sulphur 
(flour),  and  strew  sulphur  into  the  fur- 
rows, at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre. 
This  has  usually  given  good  results.  But 
it  is  a  rather  expensive  treatment,  espec- 
ially when  the  sulphur  has  to  be  bought 
in  a  retail  drug-store.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  scab  fungus  has  very  little 
show  in  acid  soils.  It  thrives  in  soils  of 
an  alkaline  character  only.  Applications 
of  alkaline  substances,  such  as  wood-ashes, 
muriate  of  potash,  lime,  etc.,  always  in- 
crease the  tendency  to  scab,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  potatoes  in  excessive  doses. 
Stable  manure  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  same  class.  The  cleanest  potatoes  are 
usually  grown  on  soils  on  which  a  coat  of 
green  grow-th,  such  as  clover,  cow-peas, 
etc.,  has  been  plowed  under,  and  which, 
for  that  reason,  have  an  acid  reaction. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  feasible  to 
assist  in  making  the  soil  acid  by  applica- 
tions of  chemicals,  such  as  superphosphate 
having  some  free  acid,  sulphate  of  copper 
or  iron,  etc.  I  have  made  some  trials,  but 
without  much  definite  results.  Perhaps 
we  might  examine  the  soil  by  bringing 
a  fresh,  moist  surface  of  it  in  contact  with 
litmus-paper,  and  use  such  soil  for  pota- 
toes without  fear,  if  it  shows  by  turning 
the  blue  paper  to  pink,  or  by  affecting  it  in 
no  way,  that  it  has  either  an  acid  reaction 
or  is  entirely  neutral.  Undoubtedly  the 
season  also  exerts  an  influence,  but  I  do 
not  know  in  what  way.  In  some  seasons 
potatoes  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  grow 
scabby  than  in  others,  and  that  is  all  we 
know  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
scab  increases  on  potatoes  during  winter 
|  storage.  T.  Greiner. 


Farmers  and  Their  Families 


Are  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  good 
health,  but  they  must  sometimes  be 
sick,  and  are  often  too  far  removed  to 
call  a  physician.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  in  favor  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  as 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  MEDICINE 

is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  favorite 
family  remedy  in  more  farmers'  homes 
than  any  other.  When  that  insidious 
enemy  of  the  entire  human  race, 
SCROFULA,  the  taint  of  impure  blood, 
or  when  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  rheu- 
matism, catarrh,  or  breaking  down  from 
overwork,  are  noticeable,  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla is  the  remedy  to  purify  the  blood, 
tone  and  strengthen  the  stomach,  build 
up  the  strength,  and  cure  all  pains  and 
aches. 

THE  BEST  SPRING  MEDICINE 

is  found  in  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Thou- 
sands recommend  it,  and  if  you  will  give 
it  a  fair  trial  this  spring  you  will  praise 
it,  too.   Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 


ON  A  FARM 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  TO  MAKE 

"  Easton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20, 1897. 
"C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. : 

"Dear  Sirs:— I  was  taken  with  catarrhal 
neuralgia  and  a  complication    of  diseases 


which  induced  nervous  prostration.  I  was 
told  I  had  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  there 


was  no  help  for  me.  I  was  run  down  so  low 
there  was  nothing  to  build  on.  I  had  such 
light  feelings  in  my  head  I 

COULD  HARDLY  WALK 

around  the  house.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  could  swallow  and  I  think  my  throat  came 
near  being  paralyzed.  Remembering  that  I 
had  once  taken  a  few  bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla with  benefit  I  decided  to  try  it  again. 
When  I  began  taking  it  I  weighed  98  pounds. 
I  could  not  stand  long  enough  to  wash  my 
dishes.  After  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
awhile  I  weighed  139  pounds  and  was  able  to 
do  all  my  work,  including  washings.  Last 
summer  I  had  eight  people  in  my  family,  be- 
sides a  great  deal  of  company,  and  as  we  live 
on  a  farm  I  have  butter  and  cheese  to  make. 
People  who  see  me  remark 

HOW  WELL  I  AM  LOOKING 

I  have  such  faith  in  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  we  all 
use  it  when  we  do  not  feel  well.  I  tell  people 
I  Ikeep  my  doctor  in  the  house.  Last  winter 
we  all  had  the  measles,  and  while  getting  over 
them  I  took  cold  and  would  be  taken  with 
chills.  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  it  cured  me."  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brown. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine  because  it  cures  when  all  others  fail.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Price  $1 ;  six  for  $5.    Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.    Get  only  Hood's. 
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^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.^* 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  YOUNG  PEACH-TREES 
DYING. 

IT  is  a  common  complaint  among  fruit- 
growers that  their  peach-trees  die  the 
first  or  second  year  from  planting, 
especially  so  if  that  person  should  be  an 
amateur  in  the  business.  The  loss  that  oc- 
curs at  this  age  of  the  tree  is  nearly  as 
great  as  from  the  dreaded  "yellows,"  and 
to  the  uninitiated  as  much  of  a  mystery. 

If  one  examines  his  young  trees  about 
the  first  of  September  he  will  notice  at  the 
base  of  some  of  them  a  kind  of  a  sawdust 
mixed  with  gum  adhering  to  the  bark; 
scrape  this  away  and  a  small  hole  will  be 
found  extending  under  the  bark  various 
distances,  according  to  the  time  the  insect 
has  been  at  work.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
borer,  and  if  he  is  allowed  undisputed  pos- 
session he  will  girdle  many  of  the  trees  to 
death.  This  -worm  is  known  to  be  the 
product  of  a  moth,  which  lays  its  eggs  in 
July  and  August  on  the  bark  of  the  tree 
near  the  base,  and  as  they  hatch  work  their 
way  downward  into  the  bark.  They  live  in 
the  roots  of  the  tree  nearly  a  year,  when 
they  inclose  themselves  in  a  pod-like  case, 
in  which  they  remain  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  emerge  again  as  a  moth  to  again 
propagate  their  species. 

A  great  many  ways  have  been  suggested 
and  tried  by  which  they  may  be  extermi- 
nated, but  only  one  safe  method  has  yet 
been  discovered  of  doing  it,  and  that  is  to 
dig  them  out.  Different  kinds  of  washes 
have  been  tried  to  drive  the  moth  away, 
but  after  it  has  been  used,  one  is  not  satis- 
fied until  the  trees  have  all  been  examined 
to  determine  its  effectiveness,  and  this  is  as 
much  trouble  as  though  the  grubs  were 
dug  out  in  the  first  place. 

This  season  I  tried  a  new  plan  of  fighting 
the  borer,  at  least  it  is  new  to  me,  and  the 
only  thing  I  have  found  effective  without 
digging  them  out. 

In  July  I  turned  furrows  with  a  cultivator 
against  the  base  of  the  trees  and  left  them  in 
that  position  till  the  first  of  September;  then 
I  removed  the  soil  to  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  surface.  As  the  eggs  are  deposited 
at  the  surface,  the  larvae  will  be  exposed  to 
the  elements  and  unable  to  reach  the  roots. 

I  thoroughly  examined  my  trees  the  first 
of  November,  and  where  the  mounds  were 
properly  formed  I  did  not  find  a  single 
borer,  but  a  few  of  the  trees  were  not 
mounded  and  I  found  the  pests  in  nearly 
every  tree. 

Whether  this  method  is  effective  every 
time  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  so 
simple  and  easy  that  it  is  not  a  great  loss 
should  it  fail  at  a  future  trial.  But  I  am 
certain  I  have  had  less  trouble  from  the 
borer  this  year  than  ever  before. 

B.  A.  Wood. 

Kalamazoo  county,  Mich. 

[This  method  of  protecting  peach-trees 
from  borers  was  very  warmly  advocated 
many  years  ago,  but  it  was  found  that 
while  the  borers  preferred  to  lay  their  egg> 
close  to  the  ground,  where  the  bark  is  soft, 
and  would  keep  away  from  the  trees  that 
were  mounded  up  if  there  were  others 
near  by  in  which  they  could  lay  their  eggs 
close  to  the  ground,  yet  if  all  the  trees  in 
an  orchard  were  mounded  up,  the  moths 
would  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bark  above  the 
mounds,  as  occasionally  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  branches  of  trees.  The  only 
practical  remedy  we  have  for  the  peach 
and  other  borers  is  to  apply  poisonous 
washes,  and  to  dig  out  those  the  washes 
fail  to  keep  away.— Ed.] 


IMPROVED  STRAWBERRY-PLANTING. 

More  expense  is  incurred  in  cultivating 
a  spring-set  strawberry-bed  during  its  first 
six  weeks  of  growth  than  at  any  other 
period  of  its  existence.  The  plants  must 
have  attention,  and  that  at  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year,  or  else  they  will  be 
choked  out  by  weeds.  A  simple  practical 
method  that  has  been  tested  by  the  writer 
and  used  in  one  of  the  strawberry  belts  of 
New  York  is  as  follows : 

In  the  spring  the  young  plants  are  taken 
from  the  field,  trimmed  of  dead  leaves  and 
the  roots  shortened  to  three  and  one  half  to 
four  inches.  This  shortening  is  quickly 
done.  Grasp  the  plant,  leaves  up,  with  the 
left  hand,  so  that  the  collar  is  just  above 
the  first  finger,  bring  the  roots  together  by 
closing  the  fingers  around  them,  and  cut 


off  all  that  hangs  below  the  little  finger. 
The  plants  are  then  set  an  inch  asunder  in 
rows  one  foot  apart  in  a  bed  of  rich,  loamy 
soil.  Shade  is  provided  until  they  have 
become  established,  and  a  mulch  of  well- 
rotted  manure  free  from  long  straw  is  ap- 
plied to  check  evaporation  and  to  add 
some  plant-food.  In  this  bed  the  plants 
remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  being 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  every  ten 
days  or  so,  and  watered  when  necessary. 
When  they  are  to  be  taken  up,  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  soaked,  the  plants  lifted,  set 
close  together  on  trays  and  taken  to  the 
field.  By  this  method  a  remarkable  root- 
system  is  obtained  and  there  is  no  check 
when  the  plants  are  set  in  the  field. 

The  field  is  meantime  plowed  and  har- 
rowed at  any  lime  that  suits  the  grower. 
A  weeder  is  also  run  over  it  every  week  or 
ten  days  and  after  every  rain  to  kill  the 
sprouting  weeds,  to  keep  the  surface  open 
and  to  expose  grubs  and  worms  for  the 
birds  to  eat.  When  the  plants  are  ready, 
they  have  a  mellow,  warm  bed  to  start  in, 
very  different  from  the  cold  soil  of  April, 
which  is  often  of  necessity  plowed  too  wet 
and  in  which  the  plants  frequently  make 
a  poor  start.  In  other  respects  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  strawberry- 
beds. 

Other  advantages  are  gained  by  this 
method.  First  among  these  is  the  ease 
with  which  the  plants  are  sprayed  for  dis- 
ease. Being  close  together,  the  time  re- 
quired and  the  quantity  of  fungicide 
needed  are  very  small  in  comparison  to 
the  same  items  in  field  plantations.  This 
makes  a  double  saving;  first,  in  the  outlay 
for  material,  and  second,  in  the  cost  of 
applying  it.  Again,  no  further  spraying, 
as  a  general  rule,  need  be  done  the  first 
year,  unless  the  plants  be  set  in  infected 
soil.  The  method  also  allows  more  leisure 
in  the  planting,  since  the  rush  of  spring 
work  is  largely  over  at 
the  time  of  setting. 
Again,  tardy  and  badly 
packed  shipments  from 
the  nurseryman  may  be 
treated  according  to  this 
plan,  and  what  would 
most  likely  prove  a  loss 
in  the  field  may  frequent- 
ly be  prevented.  Further, 
plants  as  good  as  if  grown 
in  pots  may  be  obtained 
ready  for  sale  to  those 
amateurs  who  think  of 
setting  a  strawberry-bed 
only  when  they  eat  the 
berries.  These  advan- 
tages, or  some  of  them, 
will  commend  the  plan 
iwberry-growei 
M.  G.  Kains. 
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FRUIT-LADDER. 

The  fruit-ladder  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
illustration  can  be  made 
of  any  tough  pole  of  the 
desired  length  and  size. 
Before  ripping  the  pole 
bore  holes  for  the  rungs. 
A  is  a  bolt  to  prevent 
splitting.  In  use,  B  will 
fit  any  crotch  of  the  tree,  and  C  C  will 
rest  upon  the  ground,  and  not  upon  one 
leg,  like  common  ladders. 


ORCHARD  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Handy  Implement  For  Pruning  Trees.— 
G.  A.  M.,  Peckville,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  good 
pony-saw,  a  good  trimming-saw.  a  good 
chisel,  \%  inches  wide,  with  a  four- foot  handle, 
and  a  mallet.  This  latter  is  for  cutting  off 
limbs  from  one  inch  and  under.  It  is  well  to 
make  two  cuts;  first,  leave  a  stub  a  half  inch 
or  so,  then  either  the  flat  side  or  the  bevel  side 
will  fit  closedown  to  the  rings  on  the  limb  next 
the  tree,  which  is  the  proper  place  to  cut. 
After  it  is  done,  seal  over  the  wounds  with  a 
thin  grafting-wax  or  thick  paint,  and  you  will 
always  be  satisfied  with  the  work.  The  wounds 
will  heal  over  more  in  one  year  than  it  can  in 
three  years,  if  the  wounds  are  left  exposed  to 
the  air." 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Planting;  Frnit-trees.—  J.  R.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  land  should  be  thoroughly  plowed 
and  worked  up  into  a  condition  good  enough 
for  a  good  crop  of  corn  before  planting.  The 
number  of  trees  that  you  should  plant  on  it 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  kind  you  want 
to  set  out,  which  you  fail  to  mention.  The 
trees  should  be  planted  about  the  time  the 
land  is  dried  out  enough  to  work  well,  probably 
about  the  middle  of  April  would  be  about  the 
right  time  in  your  section. 

Setting;  Ont  Trees  in  June.— Mrs.  H.  A.  L., 
New  York  City.  June  is  too  late  to  set  out 
trees,  as  they  should  be  in  full  leaf  by  that 
time.  In  your  section  the  first  of  May  is 
about  the  right  time  for  planting  trees.  This 
calls  to  mind  that  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
wanted  four  shrubs  late  in  June  of  last  year. 
I  had  my  foreman  make  a  box  for  each  shrub 
nbout  eighteen  inches  square  and  nearly  as 
deep.   I  took  off  the  bottom,  and  sunk  a  box 


carefully  around  each  shrub  where  it  grew  in 
the  nursery,  put  on  the  bottoms,  and  after  a 
few  days  put  in  the  shade;  with  careful  water- 
ing tney  moved  very  easily  and  grew  well  all 
summer.  While  such  things  can  be  done  as 
matters  of  curiosity  largely,  they  are  im- 
practicable for  general  use. 

Be<t-ce<Iar  Seedling.— C.  T.  H.,  Spink, 
N.  D.  Soak  the  red-cedar  seed  in  strong  lyo 
for  four  hours.  Then  take  it  out,  wash  and 
rub  against  a  sieve  to  take  off  the  fleshy  cov- 
ering, mix  the  seed  with  sand  in  a  box  and 
bury  box  with  seed  in  it  outdoors  until  spring, 
when  it  should  be  planted  in  a  somewhat  pro- 
tected place  and  shaded  with  a  screen  to  keep 
off  about  one  half  the  sunlight.  It  seldom 
comes  well  until  the  second  year. 

Chestnnt  Seedlings.— E.  H.,  South  Haven, 
Mich.  Chestnuts  are  most  likely  to  grow  well 
when  they  are  planted  in  the  fall.  They  may, 
however,  be  kept  over  winter  by  using  great 
care  to  keep  them  cold  and  moist  enough  to 
prevent  their  molding  or  drying  out.  The 
nuts  bought  at  the  stores  in  the  spring  would 
probably  fail  to  grow  on  account  of  being  too 
dry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tree- 
seeds  to  keep  over  winter. 

Insects  in  Quinces.— O.  E.  D.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.  The  trouble  you  have  with  your 
quinces  is  very  likely  caused  by  a  curc'ulio. 
but  may  be  done  by  several  other  insects.  I 
think  your  safest  remedy  would  be  to  spray 
the  young  fruit  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  to 
which  has  been  added  Paris  green  at  the  rate 
of  one  small  teaspoonful  to  two  gallons  >t  the 
mixture.  This  material  will  also  have  a  ten- 
dency to  protect  from  scab  and  blight.  Spray 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  fall,  and  often  enough 
afterwards  to  keep  young  fruit  covered 
with  it. 

Grafting  Hnlherries  and  Cherries.— M. 

P.B.,  West  Monterey,  Pa.  (1)  The  varieties  of 
the  mulberry  may  be  quite  readily  grafted  by 
using  the  same  methods  as  are  commonly 
practiced  on  the  apple  and  pear.  I  should 
think  in  your  section  it  ought  to  be  perfectly 
safe  to  use  scions  cut  in  the  spring.  In  colder 
sections  I  should  prefer  to  cut  scions  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  and  winter  them  over 
in  a  cold  cellar.  (2)  The  scions  of  sour  cher- 
ries should  be  cut  in  the  spring,  as  they  are 
difficult  to  carry  over  winter  safely  in  a  cellar, 
and  are  seldom  injured  in  winter  on  the  tree. 

Rose-bog.— J.  W.  D.,  Antonia,  Mo.  Prob- 
ably the  buds  were  eaten  off  by  t  he  common 
rose-bug.  If  this  is  the  case  you  will  find  them 
in  the  clusters  early  in  the  morning.  If  your 
seedlings  are  something  you  are  very  desirous 
of  testing,  you  could  cover  a  few  flower  clus- 
ters on  each  plant  with  little  socks  made  of 
mosquito-netting.  Where  this  pest  is  very 
injurious  it  is  one  of  the  worst  to  combat. 
Hand-picking  is  often  resorted  to  and  will 
often  much  reduce  their  injurious  work.  The 
beetles  are  very  dumpish  early  in  themorning, 
and  can  be  gathered  by  hand.  Spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  containing  a  little  Paris 
green  has  been  reported  as  successful  in  keep- 
ing them  off  of  grapes.  This  same  beetle  at- 
tacks roses,  spireas  and  magnolias. 

San  Jose  Scale— Hardiest  Peach— Best 

PInms— A.  G.  C,  Manchester,  Ont.,  writes:  "Is 
Stark  Bros,  a  reliable  firm  for  nursery  stock?  Is 

Missouri  free  from  San  Jose  Scale?  What  is 

the  hardiest  peach?  What  are  the  largest 

and  most  productive  plums?" 

Reply.— Yes.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
state  in  the  Union  that  has  not  some  cases  of 
San  Jose  scale,  and  it  is  probably  in  Ontario.  I 
think,  however,  you  would  be  safe  in  order- 
ing stock  from  any  reliable  nursery,  as  the 
nurserymen  are  now  very  careful  about  this 
matter  and  most  of  them  now  have  their  nur- 
series inspected.  1  think  the  Crosby  is  the 

hardiest  peach.  Among  the  largest  plums 

for  your  section  are  Bradsbaw,  General  Hand 
and  Abundance.  Among  the  most  hardy  and 
productive  are  Lombard,  Moor's  Arctic  and 
Weaver. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— J.  H.  B.,  Newberg, 
Ore.  For  general  use  experience  seems  to 
show  that  four  pounds  of  lime,  four  pounds  of 
bluestone  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  is  about 
right  for  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  the  article  by 
Professor  Alwood,  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
January  15th.  the  author  means  that  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  before  the  buds  start  with  a 
solution  of  two  pounds  of  bluestone  in  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  While  such  a  solution  is 
beneficial  before  the  leaves  unfold,  it  would, 
kill  every  green  thing  on  the  tree  if  used  when 
the  tree  is  in  leaf  or  even  when  the  buds  are 
unfolding.  This  early  spraying  is  the  most 
important  in  preventing  plum  and  peach  rot, 
and  is  probably  better  than  any  number  of 
later  sprayings,  for  it  destroys  all  the  germs  of 
the  disease  on  the  tree  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  start. 

Varions  Berries.— P.  E.,  Memphis,  Ind. 
The  Japan  wineberry  is  quite  acid,  each  berry 
is  inclosed  in  a  husk,  and  I  think  it  of  very 
little  value  for  marketing,  but  may  be  used  in 
a  small  way  at  home  for  jellies,  etc.  I 
think  the  Loganberry  well  worthy  of  trial  in 
sections  where  the  winters  are  not  severe.  It 
is  reported  as  doing  well  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
in  the  more  northern  states  it  is  of  very 
doubtful  value.  I  like  its  appearance  in  vine 
and  fruit  very  much.  I  hardly  think  Eleagnus 
longipes  will  ever  become  popular  for  market- 
ing, but  is  destined  to  be  used  in  a  small  way 
at  home.  The  so-called  strawberry-raspberry 
is  really  a  blackberry  (Rubus  sorbifolia).  It  is 
about  as  much  of  a  need  as  the  Canadian 
thistle  when  once  in  the  land,  and  spreads 
everywhere.  It  is  worthless  with  me,  and  I 
think  it  a  humbug. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  necessity. 


Corn 


responds  readily  to  proper  fertilization. 

Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and  larger  grain 
are  sure  to  result  from  a  liberal  use  of  fer- 
tilizers containing  at  least  7%  actual 

Potash. 


Our  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


iffiGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstocfe.  (ienuine, cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOe. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCI1,  Fredoala,  H - X. 


VA 


All  Seed 

WARRANTED 


We  warrant  all  oar  seed 
In  accordance  with  the 
offer  on  the  first  page 
of  our  catalogue. 
All  our  seed  is  raised' 
from  caref ally  selected 
cabbage,  onion,  carrot, 
beet,  Ac,  and  yet  at  as  low  . 
prices  as  seed  raised  from  trash,  j 
Try  the  Surprise  Pea,  warranted  \ 
to  be  the  very  earliest  of  all  the 
wrinkled  sorts.  "Try  the  Enormous 
potato  (604  bus.  per  measured  acre) 
the  best  of  all  the  early  beets,  the  new 
'  cabbage,  cucumber,  lettuce, etc.  To  have  ■ 
the  best  garden  you  will  need  our  cata-  i 
I  logue,  it  contains  the  best  varieties  of  vege-  j 
J  tableseed.many  ofthemofourown  raising. 
f  The  Flower  Seed  page  is  of  particular  lnter- 
rest  to  wife  and  daughter.  It  Is  Free. 

JAMES  i.  H.  6BEGORY  &  SON, 
EiUbUahed  43  jean.  Marblehead,  Mass, I 


PU 


The  New  American 

COFFEE  BERRY 

Is  better  than  a  goldmine.  Raise  jam  own  coffee  at 
less  than  on©  cent  a  pound.  Let  high  tariff  store 
coffee eo.  The  p<»r  man's  friend  snd  rich  man'*  de- 
^3?  light.  Matures  North  or  South  in  six  month*.  Plant 
any  timo  up  to  tho  20th  of  June.  20,000  farmer* 
»^  supplied  and  every  one  praises  it   Has  produced 
— -V-1"  — A     '   over  &j  bushels  per  acre.  Many  prefer  it  to  store 
C  t^t^^.^-'-i'/  ™ffee-  Produces  two  crops  a  year  in  the  South. 

I  j  '^f^:-^^-/  J    Three  larce  p;ick»:e3,  postpaid,  CO  cents;  orenough 
-     '  fr,;'  '?  to  plant  400  hills,  50  cents,  stamps.  Willmake400 

:£zSfi5lBlr    P0*3  °^ mast  delicious  coffee,  good  enough  for  a  king. 
'  ffictccl  ^SOrvAX    *3  BUVen*dia&  store  coffee  as  fast  as  its  merits  be- 
*!  vR*  L^L^^^W^O.   come  known.  Nothing  will  pay  half  as  well  as  raia- 
I  ing  a  large  patch  of  this  wonderful  Coffee  Berry,  a* 
you  can  sell  to  all  your  neighbors.    Catalogue  and 
=  testimonials  FKZE.  DAVIS  SEED  CO., 

t  Garfield  Park,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

CAUTION.  Order  only  of  us  as  a  few  others  are  selling  the  Soja  Bean, 
which  closely  reaemblea  our  Wonderful  Coffee  Berry,  but  is  much  smaller 
in  i  6t  only  for  cattle  food.    We  are  HEADQUARTERS ;  old  and  reliable. 

WW 

i  i  J*9  EXPRESS  PAID 
|^  All  Brass.fully  warranted 
.  for  three  years.  100,000  in  use.  Will 
spray  10  acres  per  day.  Don't  buy  a  spray  pump  till 
you  get  our  new  catalogue  with  spray  calendar  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying,  Free.  Our  pumps  are  rapid 
sellers.  Agents  make  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  day. 
Special  prices  to  introduce.  Pumps  sent  on  trial. 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box83.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  in  America, 
including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental,  Shade 
>i)i'}  Forest  Trees,  Tree 
Seeds,  Etc. 
R.  DOUGLAS*  SONS, 
Waukegan,  111. 


"AMONG  the  OZARKS" 

The  Land  of  Blcr  Ked  Applet,  is  an  attractive  and 
interesting  book,  handsomely  illustrated  with  views  of 
South  Missouri.  It  pertains  to  fruit-raising  in  that 
GREAT  FKL'IT  BELT  OK  AMERICA,  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Ozarks,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  not  only 
to  fruit-growers,  but  to  every  farmer  and  homeseeker 
looking  for  a  farm  and  a  home.  Mailed  free.  Address, 
J,  E.   LOCKWOOD,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PRAY  PUMPS 

Bucket— barrel.  Continuous  stream 
50  ft.  Best  for  orchard,  garden, 
house.  175,000  sold.  Have  every  im- 
provement. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices 
Ex.  paid:  No.l,  tin.  $1.50;  No. 2,  iron,  $2; 
No.  5.  all  brass,  #4.  Catalogue  fret.  Agents 
Wanted.  VT.  M.  Johnston  is  Co.  Box  51  Canton,  0. 

THEMSELVES 
Prevent  Cholera. 

^•No.  1  for  all  Stock.  Before  buying-  send  yours 
and  neighbor's  names  for  FREE  ESSAY  on 
kinds,  culture,  yield  (often  1,000  bu.  p.  a.),  with 
prices  and  frt.  rates  to  all  points.  Single  bu.  $1. 

i  P.  VISSERISG,  Box  94,  Alton,  111. 

NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  get  our  catalogue  of  tested, 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Curran ts,  V*paragu».Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Corn 
and  Potatoes  Write  to-day— free. 
Coe  &  Convene,  Ko.lO,Fort  Atkinson,  Wis- 


ARTICHOKES 


SPRAYERS 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stabl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing and  contains  much  valuable  information. 


THE 
COMET 

$2  to  $4 

Beat  them  all.  Don't  buy  till  you  see  them.  Cata. 
free.  Write  to-day.     H.  B.  RUSLER,  Johnstown,  0. 

A  FIRST-GLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

SO  CHEAP  that  you  can  afford  to  buy  it. 

cn  rnnrv  that  if  you  plant  an  acre  a  year  you  can- 

OU  (jUUIJ  not  afford  to  do  without  it. 

For  circular  write  to  Schofield  &  Co.,  Freeport,  III. 

"FAIRVIEW  NURSERY" 

A  Model  Nursery  that  takes  great  pains  in  growing 
fruit,  shade  and  "ornamental  trees,  shruhs  and  roses 
to  sell  directly  to  the  planter.   Write  for  price  list. 


ROOFING 


The  best  lied  Rope  Roofing  for 
lc.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  in* 
cluiled.   Substitutes  for  Plaster. 
Samples  free.  THE  FAY  3IAMLLA  ROOFIXG  CO.,  Cnmilen,  IS.  1. 

W/«.  D  A  V  WSn each  WEEK tne  J"ear  round,  if 
YV  C  I  /\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 
STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark.  Ho.,  Rockport,  IIL,  Dansvilte.  M.  K 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1,  1898. 


©tir  farm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


RESULTS  OF  CROSSING. 

Any  farmer  who  will  use  scrub  hens 
and  begin  with  them  as  a  founda- 
tion for  improvement  will  lose  a 
year  or  two  by  so  doing,  as  he  can 
get  fowls  or  eggs  of  pure  breeds  at  such 
small  cost  that  it  will  be  really  extrav- 
agant to  retain  the  scrubs.  More  effort  has 
been  made  in  improving  scrub  fowls  than 
with  large  stock,  but  nothing  of  impor- 
tance has  been  gained  thereby.  On  the 
contrary,  the  use  of  scrubs  as  a  foundation 
has  retarded  progress.  The  farmers  must 
first  get  rid  of  the  supposition  that  crossing 
breeds  is  an  advantage.  If  they  should 
judiciously  cross,  knowing  what  they  are 
doing,  they  might  probably  accomplish 
something,  but  as  it  is  they  do  more  harm 
by  crossing  than  is  expected.  For  instance, 
let  the  farms  have  two  breeds — Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Hamburgs.  The  first  he  finds 
an  excellent  market-fowl,  well  up  to  the 
average  as  layers,  hardy  and  adapted  to 
nearly  all  climates,  The  Hamburgs  will 
lay  more  eggs  than  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
(mostly  in  summer),  but  are  small  and  not 
hardy  in  winter.  Now,  if  we  can  combine 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  Hamburgs 
with  the  hardiness  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
the  farmer  considers  that  he  will  have  a 
superb  cross.  He  does  not  stop  to  consider 
that  the  breeders  have  crossed  in  every 
possible  manner  to  get  the  same  results, 
and  that  the  pure  breeds  are  themselves 
crosses  that  have  been  fixed  in  characteris- 
tics; nor  does  the  farmer  consider  that  fifty 
farmers  in  every  one  hundred  have  done 
just  what  he  is  about  to  do.  So  he  makes 
his  cross,  and  gets  birds  that  do  not  lay  as 
well  as  the  Hamburgs,  are  not  equal  to  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  in  any  respect,  will  not 
endure  severe  winters,  and  which  are  of  all 
colors  and  sizes.  Then  he  ceases,  as  he 
makes  no  careful  note  of  the  cross,  neglects 
the  birds  because  they  have  become  scrubs, 
his  interest  in  pure  breeds  has  passed,  and 
he  is  on  the  down  grade  to  ruin,  so  far  as 
keeping  poultry  for  the  best  results  is  con- 
cerned. 


SITTERS  AND  NON-SITTERS. 

When  the  fowls  are  not  laying  they  may 
not  pay  for  their  shelter  and  food.  There 
are,  however,  sources  of  profit  other  than 
from  eggs.  The  hen  is  worth  a  certain  sum 
in  market  after  she  ceases  to  lay,  and  every 
hen  that  becomes  broody  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  her  owner  to  add  to  the  receipts. 
When  a  hen  goes  on  the  nest  and  brings 
off  a  brood  of  chicks  she  may  he  of  more 
profit  in  three  months  than  if  she  produced 
eggs  every  week  in  the  year.  All  depends 
upon  the  care  and  attention  given  her  and 
the  brood  by  the  owner.  To  illustrate  the 
ease,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  farmer  ex- 
periments with  two  hens — one  a  sitter  and 
the  other  a  non-sitter — the  one  laying  but 
five  dozens  of  eggs  in  the  year  (a  low  esti- 
mate) and  the  other  twelve  dozens  (above 
the  average).  The  sitting  hen,  however, 
producing  a  brood  of  chicks  as  a  portion  of 
her  quota.  Allow  twenty  cents  a  dozen 
for  the  eggs  and  a  dollar  as  the  cost  a  year 
for  food  for  each  hen,  and  the  owner  re- 
ceives a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  as  the  profit 
from  the  non-sitter,  while  the  sitting  hen 
exactly  pays  her  expenses.  So  far  the 
comparison  is  favorable  to  the  non-sitter. 
But  now  estimate  on  the  brood;  if  a  hen 
hatches  ten  chicks,  and  raises  eight  of  them 
to  the  age  of  two  or  four  months,  she  offers 
her  owner  a  new  source  of  profit,  as  the 
chicks  will  bring  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  a  pound,  and  will  weigh  five  pounds  a 
pair.  Four  pairs  of  chicks,  at  five  pounds 
a  pair,  make  twenty  pounds.  If  they  sell 
at  only  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  the  gross 
sum  is  three  dollars,  and  if  it  is  during  the 
summer  season  the  cost  of  the  chicks  will 
not  exceed  one  dollar,  which  leaves  two 
dollars  profit  for  the  hen,  and  that,  too, 
after  making  full  allowance  for  all  ex- 
penses. It  may  be  urged  that  to  estimate 
eight  chicks  a  hen  is  too  large.  True,  and 
twelve  dozens  of  eggs  make  a  large  esti- 
mate for  non-sitters,  while  five  dozens  may 
be  too  low  for  a  sitter,  as  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  the  sitting  hen  will  lay  fully 
as  many  eggs  during  the  entire  year  as  the 
non-sitter.  What  is  intended  is  to  show 
that  it  will  pay  to  use  the  hens  for  hatch- 
ing chicks  as  well  as  for  eggs  only,  and 
that  the  poultry  business  should  be  con- 
ducted every  month  in  the  year,  instead  of 
during  only  a  short  period. 


LET  THE  HENS  SIT. 

When  a  hen  goes  on  the  nest  to  hatch  a 
brood  it  is  not  to  her  a  hardship,  as  some 
suppose,  but  a  rest  and  an  advantage.  A 
prominent  breeder  stated  that  two  of  his 
pullets  became  so  fat  that  they  "broke 
down  behind,"  assuming  a  duck-shape 
when  standing,  and  would  sit  on  the 
ground  when  eating.  Finally  they  became 
broody,  and  to  his  surprise,  after  bringing 
off  their  broods,  that  "break-down"  appear- 
ance was  entirely  gone.  His  experience 
simply  confirms  what  has  been  repeatedly 
affirmed ;  that  a  hen  can  become  too  fat  to 
be  profitable,  and  that  the  best  remedy  for 
such  hens  is  to  allow  them  to  incubate, 
giving  only  one  meal  every  two  days.  As 
the  hen  when  on  the  nest  does  not  exert 
herself,  there  is  but  little  loss  of  vitality, 
and  she  will  have  sufficient  fat  stored  on 
her  frame  to  support  her  for  more  than  a 
week  on  one  meal.  The  best  method  with 
fat  hens  is  to  sell  them,  as  they  will  then 
bring  good  prices ;  but  if  it  is  preferred  to 
retain  them,  let  them  hatch  and  raise 
chicks. 

PURE  BREEDS  AND  CROSSES. 

If  a  farmer  has  a  flock  of  Light  Brahmas 
and  one  of  Leghorns,  he  is  sure  to  decide 
on  crossing  the  two  breeds,  and  for  that 
reason  the  better  plan  is  to  keep  only  a 
single  breed.  But  suppose  that  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  cross  two  breeds,  there  is  some 
system  to  follow.  To  cross  the  active  Leg- 
horn, having  a  tall  comb,  with  such  a  fowl 
as  the  Brahma,  which  is  entirely  opposite 
to  the  Leghorns  in  every  respect,  is  a  mis- 
take, as  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  without 
losing  more  than  can  be  gained  from  the 
experiment.  There  is  no  plan  by  which 
one  can  gain  more  than  he  will  lose  in 
making  crosses,  for  although  it  may  appear 
an  advantage  from  someone  point  of  view, 
there  maybe  a  dozen  drawbacks  from  other 
directions.  A  cross  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Brahmas  would  not  be  so  far  apart  as 
one  of  Brahma  and  Leghorn,  yet  there  has 
never  been  a  cross  made  in  which  anything 
was  gained  in  practice,  though  there  are 
many  theories  in  favor  of  crosses  which 
are  never  fulfilled. 


UTILIZING  ORCHARDS. 

The  orchard  is  never  injured  by  fowls, 
but  on  the  contrary  excellent  work  is  done 
by  poultry  in  destroying  insects.  Every 
one  who  has  an  orchard  and  does  not  keep 
a  flock  is  losing  a  profit  that  is  more  easily 
secured  than  in  any  other  manner  with 
poultry,  as  there  is  no  additional  interest 
on  land  to  add  to  the  cost.  The  free  range 
of  the  orchard,  with  the  trees  for  shade, 
will  assist  in  greater  egg-production,  and 
when  the  hens  have  broods  of  chicks  there 
is  no  better  location  than  to  make  each  hen 
comfortable  in  a  little  run  under  a  tree, 
where  the  chicks  can  be  permitted  to  have 
their  freedom.  It  is  not  well  to  have  the 
grass  too  high  in  an  orchard,  if  fowls  are 
to  use  the  ground.  A  well-kept  orchard  is 
the  one  to  use,  and  a  combination  of  poul- 
try and  fruit  gives  the  farmer  a  profit  from 
the  fowls  while  waiting  for  his  young  trees 
to  come  into  bearing. 


VERTIGO  AND  GEESE  AND  DUCKS. 

The  most  frequent  difficulty  with  ducks 
and  geese  is  that  of  vertigo.  They  drop 
down  on  their  feet,  or  fall  over  to  one  side 
suddenly,  at  times'as  rapidly  recovering  or 
dying  immediately.  This  happens  only 
when  ducks  or  geese  are  fed  on  too  much 
grain.  The  best  system  to  adopt  is  to  put 
them  in  a  field  where  short  grass  is  abun- 
dant, or  even  young  weeds,  and  let  them 
get  the  food  for  themselves.  They  require 
but  very  little  food  after  warm  weather 
comes,  as  they  are  then  well  over  the  laying 
period,  becoming  non-producers.  If  this 
fact  is  kept  in  view — that  of  the  non-pro- 
ducers requiring  but  little  food  during  the 
warm  weather — there  would  be  a  saving 
in  expenses  as  well  as  fewer  losses  occur- 
ring from  disease,  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince those  having  good  breeds  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  killing  with  kindness- 
feeding  too  much. 


EARLY  GREEN  FOOD. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  early  in 
spring,  when  the  rye-field  or  a  patch  of 
green  grass  is  given  up  to  the  fowls,  they 
have  bowel  disease.  This  is  due  to  the 
laxative  properties  of  the  green  food  when 
it  is  first  shooting  up,  and  as  it  is  watery  it 
contains  but  little  nourishment.  As  the 
grass  grows  this  effect  on  the  fowls  dimin- 


ishes. It  is  then  that  the  grain  food  should 
be  carefully  prepared.  A  mess  of  scalded 
bran  and  corn-meal,  with  a  pound  of  lin- 
seed-meal added  to  four  pounds  of  bran 
and  four  pounds  of  corn-meal,  containing 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt  for  the  entire  mess, 
given  at  night,  will  be  found  excellent,  the 
salt  being  beneficial,  but  should  be  allowed 
very  moderately.  During  the  day  no  other 
meal  will  be  necessary,  as  it  is  better  for 
the  fowls  to  forage.  They  soon  become 
accustomed  to  the  change  from  dry  to  green 
material,  and  then  require  no  food  what- 
ever. During  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  it  will  be  better  to  lessen  the 
ration  of  corn  and  wheat  and  substitute 
lean  meat  or  hay-seed.  When  the  hens  do 
not  lay,  examine  for  the  large  lice  or  for 
mites.  The  early  green  food  will  not  prove 
injurious  if  they  are  not  confined  exclu- 
sively to  such  diet,  and  more  eggs  will  be 
secured  after  they  pass  over  the  early 
spring. 

LARGE  LICE  ON  CHICKS. 

Young  chicks  come  into  the  world  free 
from  vermin,  but  in  a  few  days  they  begin 
to  droop  and  die.  This  is  because  lice  leave 
the  hen  and  go  to  the  chicks.  The  large 
gray  lice  on  the  heads  do  the  most  damage, 
but  the  mites  also  torment  both  hen  and 
chicks.  The  time  to  prevent  lice  on  the 
young  chicks  is  before  they  are  hatched. 
To  do  this  clean  the  nest  a  few  days  before 
the  eggs  are  due  to  hatch,  burn  the  nest 
material,  and  dust  the  nest  well  with 
insect-powder.  Rub  melted  lard  well  on 
the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  hen, 
but  do  not  use  too  much  or  in  a  manner  to 
grease  the  eggs,  or  they  may  not  hatch. 
When  the  chicks  appear,  rub  one  drop  of 
lard  on  their  heads  and  dust  them  also 
with  insect-powder,  repeating  the  same 
for  the  hen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Gape  Remedy.— Last  summer,  as  I  was 
feeding  the  little  chickens  their  dinner,  I  no- 
ticed one  of  them  gaping  very  badly.  I  called 
my  husband's  attention  to  it,  and  h«  said, 
"Give  it  a  dose  of  lamp-oil."  We  caught  it 
and  gave  it  about  one  half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  oil,  and  by  the  next  day  it  was  completely 
cured.  Mrs.  J.  W.  D. 

New  Lebanon,  Pa. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Enlargement  of  Elver.— H.  Yvr.  M.,  Mun- 
derp.  Pa.,  writes:  "Our  fowls  fall  dead  off  the 
roost.  Examination  shows  the  livers  to  be 
very  large." 

Reply:— Itfis  caused  by  excessive  feeding  on 
grain,  and  probably  by  frequent  feeding,  also. 

Fowls   Running  Together.— J.  E.  H., 

Ames,  111.,  writes :  "I  have  some  Hamburgs 
now  running  with  common  fowls.  Will  the 
eggs  of  the  pure  breeds  hatch  chicks  true  to 
breed?" 

Reply:— If  only  Hamburg  males  are  used 
the  chicks  from  eggs  laid  by  the  Hamburg 
hens  will  be  pure. 

Battling  in  the  Throat.— B.  J.  D.,  Clare- 
mont,  Col.,  writes:  "I  have  a  few  fowls  that 
have  rattling  in  the  throat.  What  is  the 
cause?" 

Reply  :— Probably  due  to  drafts  of  air  on 
them  at  night  from  some  source.  Fowls  are 
also,  no  doubt,  very  fat,  which  renders  them 
more  susceptible  to  colds  as  well  as  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  breathing.  Prevent  the  drafts 
and  give  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water  at  night. 

Best  Breed.— R.  H.  B.,  Greenton,  Mo., 
writes:  "Which  is  the  best  breed  on  a  farm 
for  hardiness  and  laying?  Would  pure  breeds 
be  better  than  crosses?" 

Reply:— The  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Brahmas  or  Cochins  should  an- 
swer. The  best  breed  depends  on  many  con- 
ditions, and  each  has  its  favorites.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  select  the  best.  Pure 
breeds  are  superior  to  crosses. 

Wheezing.— Mrs.  W.  J.,  Spencer,  Ohio, 
writes:  "I  have  a  rooster  sent  to  line  from 
Vermont.  He  has  wheezing.  Soon  after  I 
caught  him  and  gave  him  prepared  chalk,  red 
pepper,  carbolic  acid  and  lard.  I  kept  him  in 
a  dry,  warm  coop,  but  he  cannot  crow  nor 
does  he  get  any  better.  I  have  had  him  two 
months.   What  would  you  advise?" 

Reply:— See  reply  to  B.  J.  D.  Where  cure  is 
so  difficult  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  de- 
stroy the  bird. 

Geese.— E.  G.  H.,  Covert,  Mich.,  writes:  "I 
have  two  geese  and  one  gander.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  feeding?  What  kind  of  food  is 
suitable?  When  and  how  many  eggs  do  they 
lav  ?  Is  it  better  to  set  the  eggs  under  hens  or 
let  the  geese  hatch  them?" 

Reply:— Turn  them  on  a  pasture  and  feed 
very  little,  at  night  giving  ground  meat  and 
cooked  potatoes.  They  begin  to  lay  in  March 
or  April,  and  lay  from  twenty  to  forty  eggs 
each.  It  is  better  to  allow  the  geese  to  hatch 
the  eggs,  though  hens  may  be  used,  if  desired. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  VERY 
LITTLE  MONEY? 

We  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  fine 
farm  lands  in  South  Dakota  for  S10  per  acre 
and  upwards,  one  third  cash,  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Send  for  descriptive  list  of  lands  and 
for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  on  South  Dakota 
containing  numerous  letters  from  farmers  in 
the  flnestagricultural  and  stock  growing  West- 
ern state. 

Address  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger 
Agent  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.,  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  or  H.  F.  Hunter, 
Immigration  Agent,  291  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  111. 


2806 lbs 

weight  of  two  of  the 

Famous  O  i  C  Hogs. 

WeSell  and  ^ive  agency  On  Time 

to  the  first  applicant  in  each  localtiv. 
Description  free.  "We  ship  to  all  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

L.  B.  SILVER  GO. 

lolSummitSt.,       Cleveland,  0. 


ILLINOIS 


incubators  &  Brooders 

embody  in  their  construction  the 
following-  principles  which  injure 
success:  The  proper  application  of 
heat;  perfect  ventilation;  complete 
control  of  moisture;  large,  roomy  eg 
bers  and  a  nursery  for  the  little  chick— 
Illinois  Incubator  cannot  catch  on  fire  from  the  lamp. 
It's  fire  proof,  being  covered  with  a  metal  casing.  Hot  Water 
or  Hot  Air,  as  yon  prefer.  Handsome  illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
FB£E.    J.  H.  JfOJVES,  Box  100,  Streator,  Illinois. 


Best  Business  on  Earth. 


Astonishing  results  in  Egg  production.  New 
discoveries  for  Poultry  Keepers.  Our  Book 
t  Helps  for  Poultry  Keepers  tells  all 
about  it.  How  to  make  hens  pay  over 
40Opercentproflt.  "Vrhy  a  few  succeed 
and  many  fail  in  Poultry  Keeping.  This 
Book  contains  also  an  Ejrc  Record  for 
one  year,  a  Poultry  Keepers'  account  on  a 
new  plan  showing  gains  or  losses  for  each 
month.  This  Book  Free  with  the  Wayside  Gleaning*,  a 
Farm  A  Poultrv  paper.  S  mo*,  for  lO  cents.  Address, 
H.  P.  K.  WAYSIDE  PFB'G  CO.,  Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing"  of  honey  as  taught  in 
Gleanings    in    Bee  Cultnre. 
It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.     Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


H  ATCHjChjcke  n  s  £X  ,f JjfoDEt 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thouiands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-claes  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHI* 
114  tolas  S.  6th  St.  Qnlncy.HI. 


POULTRY  BUYERS'  GUIDE 
[FREE! 


Ml 
CDCCI  Beautiful  book  describing  over  50 
1  varieties  of  Chickens  Ducks,  Turkeys 

and  Geese.  All  of  the  LEADING  BREEDS  illustrated 
in  colored  engravings.  Gives  prices  of  fowls  and 
eggs,  much  valuable  information  and  many  reci- 
pes for  disease?.     Inclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 

J.  R.  BBABAZOH,  JR.  i.  GO.  Box  11  DELAVAH,  WIS. 


F 


IRST  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Our  1898  Mammoth  Poultry 

Guide  of  100 pages  mailed  FUEL 
Something  entirely  new,  tells  all  about 
poultry,  how  to  be  a  winner,  how  to  MAKE 
BIG  MONEY.  Contains  beautiful  lithograph 
plate  of  fowls  in  their  natural  colors.  Send 
loots,  for  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr 
postage.  Box  141    FRF F PORT,  TT.T.. 


INCUBATORS  ON  TRIAL. 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It 
|  before  giving  It  a  trial.   We  send 

you  ours  on  trial.  No  money  paid  until  tried. 
5?isst  Prizb  at  World's  Fair.  First  Pbjt* 


a.vd  Medal  at  Nashville  Exposition.  All 
about  Poultry,  Incubators  and  the 
money  there  is  in  the  business  in  onr  cata- 
loffae,sent  for  5  cts.  Better  send  for  It. 
VON  CULIH  INCUBATOR  CO.  21  Clinton  St.  Delaware  CltT,Del. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.   The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
,    in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUI>~CY,  ILL. 


TOP  BUGGY  FOR  $22,75 


Also  C0LC3IB19  BCGGIES  for  «39.90. 
Road  Wae;ons,$16.  50;  Phstons,  $37.  S0| 
Surreys,  $42.  70.  You  don't  pay  for 
them  until  after  received.  Every- 
thing- in  Buggrles,  Carriages,  Harness 
and  Saddles  in  our  Free  Vehicle  Catalogue.  Sendforit. 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  .inc.)  CHICACO,ILL 


lGREIDER'S  fine  catalogue 


■kjofprus  winning  poultry  forlS9S.    The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.     Calendar  for  '<*8  on  cow.  Girt* 
^Hfr^,  price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.     It  shows  the 
^(jHpfineit  chickens  and  describes  them  sD.    Get  book  and  see  special 

offer.    Everr body  wants  this  poultry  book.   Send  6  cents  in  stamps 

B.  H.  GRE1DER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


BODY  LICE 

on  poultry  killed  instantly  with  this  machine. 
No  handling:  needed.   Lots  of  eggs  with  less 
feed  and  labor.   Send  stamp  for  cir- 
culars.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
CHA£.  SC1IILD  CO.  B  U,  Ionia,  Bieh. 


SI, 500  IN  CASH 

and  2000  Premioms  were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  gest  Range  Yd"  the  west. 
Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  nius-  re\n  CAI  C 
trated  Ponltir  Catalogue.  Address  rUtt  SALE 
CHAS.  GAMMERDIXGER,  Box  68,  CoLcarens,  O. 


SC  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
vJ  &  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

*    Circular  and  testimonials  tree. 
WILSON  BROS. j      £aston,  Pa. 

r  M.  STEINMETZ,  ROSEH ILL,  N.  C.  Breeder: 

Superb  Fancy  Slnn;Ie-comb  Brown  Lejrhorno.  Fgg* 

from  Prize  Stock.  ?2  Sitting  15.  Express  prepaid.  Expert 
packing;  patent  boxes.  Remit  Ex.  M-O.  Mention  thu  p*ppr. 

G/""J/'"iC  T"e  leading  varieties  of  Chickens,  Tur- 
£^l|l|^5    keys  and  Ducks;  also  Poultry  Supplies. 

Our  large.  Finelv  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Free.  M.  H.  &  F.  L.  MURRAY,  Calamine,  Wis. 

A A    PT?AY    Box  84?>  Redwood  Folln.  Minn., 
#  I  f  breeder  of  prize- winning  Lt.  Brahmas, 

P.  Rocks.  Langshans,  Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks,  B.  Tur- 
keys,Ii.C.B. and  W. Leghorns.  Stockforsale.  Circular  free. 

Barred  P.  Rock  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn Eggs,  gl.00  per  15. 
ED  B.  JtCHPHY,  Box  B„  CARSEL,  ISD. 


PURE 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THEM  ALL. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. , 1429 S.  5th  St. .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROOKSIDE  YARDS.  Nelson.  Pa.  Cat.  of  25  Var. 
four  lc.  stamps.  Circ  free.  Send  before  buying  eggs. 
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(Queries. 

•S-READ  THIS  NOTICE.-» 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and 
Fibeside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Qnerists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  \>e  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Asparagus  Cnlture.— J.  M.  C,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  and  others.  Request  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  to  send  you  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  on  Asparagus  Culture. 

To  Drive  Away  lines  From  Squashes 
and  Cncnmbers.— ,T.  W.  D.,New  Lebanon, Pa., 
writes:  "Saturate  a  piece  of  heavy  wrapping- 
paper  with  crude  petroleum,  and  lay  it  on  the 
ground  under  the  plants,  and  the  bugs  will 
leave  instanter." 

Ownership  ofRoad  Timber.— C.  O.  writes : 
"Who  is  the  owner  of  the  timber  standing  on 
the  county  road,  the  person  who  owns  the 
land  through  which  the  road  runs,  or  has 
everybody  else  the  right  to  cut  the  timber 
thereon?" 

Answer:— The  owner  of  the  land  through 
which  the  public  road  runs  owns  the  timber 
thereon. 

Tobacco  Fertilizer.— F.  R.,  Lawrenceville, 
Pa.,  writes:  "What  proportions  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  used  in  a 
special  fertilizer  for  tobacco?" 

Answer:— One  of  the  standard  brands  of 
tobacco  fertilizer  on  the  market  is  made  up  as 
follows:  Potash,  10.5  per  cent  ;  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  i  per  cent,  and  nitrogen,  6  per 
cent. 

Growing  Onions.— L.  J.  McC,  Cloverdale, 
Ind.  We  usually  get  a  piece  of  sod  in  best 
shape  for  growing  onions  by  planting  carrots 
orsome  other  garden  crop  first.  Cucumbers  or 
other  vines  would  also  be  a  good  crop  to  get 
the  land  in  good  order  foronions.  If  you  wish 
to  grow  onions  by  the  old  method,  sow  seed 
with  a  garden-seed  drill.  Cultivate  with  an 
Iron  Age  or  Planet  Jr.  haud  wheel-hoe.  If  you 
intend  to  grow  onions  on  an  extensive  scale, 
don't  fail  to  read  the  modern  onion-books. 


VETERINARY. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  «M 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  con  tain  the  "writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  theanswer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Freqnent    Attacks    of    Colic— C.  G., 

Stricklerville,  Mo.  I  can  only  give  you  the 
same  advice  given  in  the  answers  to  similar 
questions  in  recent  numbers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  also  in  the  present  one  to  W.  P. 
At.,  Auburn, Texas. 

Warts. — N.  W.  H.,Teneha,  Texas.  Iam  not 
inclined  to  think  that  what  you  call  warts  is 
something  far  more  serious  than  common 
warts,  and  if  your  horse  is  a  gray  and  the 
warts  (?)  are  black,  the  same  are  black  sarco- 
matous tumors  (melanosarcomata),  which 
becomes  very  ugly  and  even  malignant  as  soon 
as  irritated  by  being  interfered  with. 

Corns.— T.  F.  C,  Jamestown,  Kansas.  Let 
your  horseshoer  cut  out  the  corns  without 
drawing  blood,  fill  up  the  holes  with  absorbent 
cotton  saturated  with  tincture  of  aloes,  and 
then  put  on  a  shoe  that  fits  to  the  hoof,  but 
does  not  come  in  contact  (has  no  bearing  upon) 
that  part  of  the  median  quarter  where  the 
corn  was.  Have  the  shoes  reset  at  least  once  a 
month. 

Probably  Tnberculosis. — H.  L.  G.,  Oketo, 
Kan.  It  is  highly  probable  that  yourcow  is  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis,  and  I  cannot  advise 
to  make  a.ny  use  of  the  milk  until  it  has  been 
ascertained,  either  by  the  tuberculin  test  or 
otherwise,  that  your  cow  is  not  tuberculous. 
I  advise  you  to  communicate  the  facts  to  vour 
State  Veterinarian,  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Hemoglobineinia.— A.  W.,  Cable,  111. 
The  symptoms  of  your  mare,  as  you  describe 
them,  are  hardly  those  of  hemoglobinemia, 
or  azoturia,  as  the  disease  is  called  by  Cana- 
dian veterinarians,  although  some  of  them 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  observed  at 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  Therefore,  as  I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  your  diagnosis,  I 
cannot  advise  you,  except  to  have  the  animal 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

A  Barren  Heifer.— D.  B.  M.,  Nezperce, 
Idaho.  Barrenness  may  be  due  to  various 
causes,  and  a  remedy  can  be  applied  only  if  the 
cause  in  the  case  in  question  is  known  and  can 
he  removed,  for  the  treatment  necessarily 
must  consist  in  removing  the  cause.  As  it  is 
often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  as 
the  latter,  even  if  known,  can  but  seldom  be 
removed,  it  is  in  most  cases  advisable  to  pre- 
pare a  heifer  like  yours  for  the  shambles. 

Periodical  Attacks  of  Colic— W.  P.  M., 
Auburn.Tex.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  vour 
inquiry  is  that  your  horse  suffers  from  period- 
ical attacks  of  colic.  All  you  can  do  is  to  feed 
very  regularly  and  nothing  but  perfectly  sound 
food  easy  of  digestion,  to  give  after  each  meal 
sufficient,  time  for  digestion  before  the  horse 
is  hitched  up  for  work,  to  wait  awhile  when 
the  horse  comes  home  from  work  before  you 
feed  any  heavy  food,  and  give  nostagnantand 
surface  water  to  drink. 

Otitis. — D.  B.  S.,  Cassopolis,  Mich.  What 
you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  otitis,  or 
chronic  affection  of  the  interior  of  the  exter- 
.nal  ear.  If  the  suppuration  or  discharges  are 
not  too  profuse,  the  following  treatment  will 
effect,  a  cure.  First  tie  a  small  piece  of  a  "sur- 
geon's sponge"  to  a  stick,  saturate  the  sponge 
with  warm  water,  and  thoroughly,  by  insert- 
ing it  in  the  ear  and  turning  it  i  n  every  direc- 
tion, clean  the  whole  i  uterior  of  the  external 
ear.  This  done,  syringe  or  rinse  the  ear  out 
with  aqua  plumbi  (a  mixture  of  acetum 
plumhi  and  water— to  heobtained  in  any  drug- 
store) ;  but  if  any  of  it  remains  in  any  of  the 


"pockets"  of  the  ear,  wipe  it  out  with  the 
sponge.  If  any  raw  or  sore  spots  are  discov- 
ered, it  will  be  best  to  touch  them  with  a  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  treatment  must  be 
repeated  once  a  day  until  all  irritation  has 
disappeared.  If  the  dog,  in  spite  of  the  treat- 
ment, should  persistently  scratch  his  ear,  a 
cap  of  muslin  with  a  pocket  for  each  earshould 
be  made  and  be  tied  on  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pockets  with  the  ears  in  them  are  on  top  of 
the  head. 

Contracted  Flexor  Tendons.— L.  M.  B., 

Bonilla,  S.  D.  You  can  relieve  the  horse  some- 
what by  having  a  shoe  with  high  corks  put  on 
the  lame  foot.  If  every  trace  of  inflammation 
in  the  contracted  tendon  has  disappeared,  but 
not  before,  it  is  possible  to  straighten  the  leg 
by  a  surgical  operation  to  be  performed  by  a 
competent  veterinarian  ;  but  after  it  has  been 
performed,  the  horse  must  have  strict  rest  for 
two  months,  and  it  will  t  hen  take  another  t  wo 
months  until  the  same  can  be  put  to  work 
again.   There  is  no  other  t  reatment. 

Lame- Ringbone.— H.  K.,  Petersburg,  Neb. 
Although  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  your 
statement  that  your  horse  has  ringbone,  your 
remark  that  the  same  is  not  lame  ("its  all 
right")  on  plowed  ground,  but  goes  very  lame 
on  hard  ground,  makes  it  appear  probable 
that  the  lameness  is  caused  much  more  by 
soreness  inside  of  the  hoof  than  by  the  ring- 
bone. I  therefore  advise  you  to  have  the  sole 
of  the  lame  foot  examined  either  by  a  veterina- 
rian or  by  an  intelligent  horseshoer.  In  re- 
gard to  ringbone  I  refer  you  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  November  15th. 

Chronic  Constipation.— H.  D.  W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Yourcattle,  itseems,  sufferfrom 
chronic  constipation.  There  is  surely  some- 
thing wrong  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
food  you  give  them.  Give  each  animal  a 
physic  and  change  of  food  to  something  that 
is  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  all  kinds  of 
mold  and  fungus  spores.  As  it  probably  will 
be  an  early  spring,  drive  them  out  to  pasture 
as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  grass  to  support 
them,  and  until  then  feed  good,  clean  and 
bright  hay  and  considerable  quantities  of  bran 
(not.  shorts,  but  bran). 

A  "Wheezing"  Dog  A.  G.  H.,  Dallas, 

Tex.  From  your  description  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  your  dog  is  old  and  very  fat,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  same  is  asthmatic 
and  wheezing.  If  so,  there  is  no  remedy,  un- 
less by  strictdiet  (not'.very  nutritious  food  and 
but  little  of  it)  and  abundant  exercise  you  can 
manage  to  reduce  his  obesity  considerably. 
An  audible  sound  at  each  respiration  can  also 
be  produced  by  an  obstacle,  a  morbid  growth, 
for  instance,  anywhere  in  the  respiratory 
passage.  If  such  a  growth  exists,  which  can 
be  located  and  is  accessible,  it  may  be  removed 
by  a  surgical  operation. 

Luxuriant  Gragjnlation.— D.  E.  H., 
Bloomington,  Idaho.  Torn  and  lacerated 
wounds  on  the  lower  extremities  of  horses 
can  be  successfully  brought  to  healing  only  if  | 
from  the  very  first  a  strict  asepsis  is  main- 
tained and  if  all  external  injurious'  influences 
are  excluded  by  artificial  protection  in  the 
shape  of  suitable  dressing  and  bandages.  If 
this  is  not  done,  luxuriant  granulation,  or  so- 
called  proud-flesh,  is  sure  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. Where  it  has  been  produced  it  must  be 
destroyed  before  any  healing  can  take  place. 
This,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  is  best  done  by  an 
application  of  some  caustic,  for  instance,  by 
some  finely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper. 
Whether  one  application  will  be  sufficient  or 
not  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  case. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  luxuriant  granula- 
tion has  been  destroyed,  the  wound  must  not 
any  more  suffer  from  further  neglect,  but 
must  be  dressed  twice  a  day  with  a  suitable 
antiseptic — in  your  case  good  results  will 
probably  be  obtained  if  a  mixture  of  iodoform 
and  tannic  acid,  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  ab- 
sorbent cotton  are  used— and  the  dressing 
must  be  kept  in  place  and  protection  be  given 
by  a  suitable  and  well-applied  bandage.  Still, 
although  a  healing  may  yet  be  effected,  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  ugly  and 
permanent  horny  scar. 

Diarrhea  in  Young  Calves.— G.  A.  H.. 
Waterbury,  Neb.  If,  asyou  say,  you  and  your 
neighbors  lose  many  of  your  young  calves  d3T- 
ing  of  diarrhea,  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  their  diet  or  with  the  hygienic 
surroundings.  Young  calves  should  be  kept 
in  a  spacious,  well-ventilated,  clean,  light  and 
dry  place  and  be  fed  with  milk  that  is  perfectly 
fresh  and  untainted  with  anything.  If  the 
milk  is  diluted  with  water,  and  pure  and  un- 
objectionable water  is  not  available,  the  water 
should  first  be  boiled.  That  the  vessels  out  of 
which  the  calves  are  fed  must  be  kept  clean 
and  sweet  may  not  need  any  mentioning.  It 
is  also  possible  that  unsuitable  or  too  heavy 
food  fed  to  the  cows  that,  produce  the  milk  is 
at  fault.  As  to  a  treatment  of  sick  calves,  al- 
low me  to  say  that  as  a  rule  any  treatment 
will  be  in  vain  if  the  calves  are  attacked  when 
only  two  or  three  days  old.  It  is  different  if 
they  take  sick  when  six  or  seven  days  old  or 
older.  In  that  case  the  following  constitutes 
an  almost  infallible  remedy,  provided,  of 
course,  the  causes  are  removed.  Take  pow- 
dered opium,  five  grains,  powdered  Russian 
rhubarb,  one  dram,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
one  scruple,  and  camomile- tea  (of;flores  chamo- 
millea  vulgaris),  four  ounces.  Give  to  the  sick 
calf  two  such  doses,  one  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  in  the  evening,  or  vice  versa. 

Consequences  of  Dehorning.— B.  F.  S., 
Denmark,  Ark.  In  cattle  the  frontal  sinus  ex- 
tends into  the  processes  for  the  horns,  conse- 
quently if  a  horn  is  sawed  off,  or  cut  off,  the 
frontal  sinus  will  be  opened  and  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  will  be  ex- 
posed and  become  more  or  less  inflamed,  the 
blood  drawn  at  the  operation  often  flows  into 
the  sinus,  where  it  will  decompose,  and  sup- 
puration and  even  ulceration  will  be  the  con- 
sequence. All  this  will,  as  it  did  in  your  case, 
interfere  with  the  process  of  healing,  and  the 
wounds  will  not  close.  These  consequences, 
of  course,  can  be  prevented  if  the  operation  is 
properly  performed,  if  no  blood  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  frontal  sinus,  and  if  the  wounds 
are  at  once  closed  by  a  suitable  aseptic  or  anti- 
septic dressing.  In  a  ease  like  yours  a  healing 
will  not  take  place  unless  the  frontal  sinuses 
are  first  cleaned  and  washed  out  by  means  of 
copious  injections  with  clean  warm  water, 
then  disinfected  with  a  mild  antiseptic,  for 
instance,  by  means  of  injections  with  a  two- 
per-centsolution  of  creolin  ;and  this  done,  the 
wounds  closed  with  a  suitable  antiseptic 
dressing  (absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a 
five-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  will  answer), 
to  be  keptin  place  by  a  bandage.  Thedressing 
has  to  be  renewed  and  the  same  treatment  has 
to  be  applied  until  no  more  pus  is  produced 
and  until  the  wounds  show  a  plain  tendency 
to  heal,  when  the  dressing,  carefully  applied, 
may  be  kept  on  until  a  healing  has  been  ef- 
fected. 

A  Sick  Cow— A  Iinine  Mare. — E.  J.  N.,  Pan- 
aca,  Nev.  The  disease  of  your  cow  is  either 
what  is  described  in  the  veterinary  literature 
as  malignant  catarrhal-fever  or  malignant 
bead  disease  of  cattle,  or  the  symptoms  and 
morbid  chanses  described  are  simply  the  prod- 
uct of  an '  extraordinary  exposure  to  a  very 
severe  and  very  cold  wind,  a  resrular  blizzard. 
Although  the  first-named  disease  is  described 
as  being  infectious  and  (probably)  caused  by  a 
pathogenic   bacterium,    inoculation  exper- 


iments so  far  have  not  been  successful,  or  at 
least  have  not  conclusively  confirmed  that 
bacteria  constitute  the  primary  cause.  My 
own  experience  and  observations  very  strongly 
point  to  an  exposure  to  high  winds  of  a  very 
low  temperature  as  the  probable  cause.  Of 
course,  there  can  be  no  doubts  that  various 
kinds  of  decomposition-producing  bacteria 
will  get  in  their  destructive  work  after  the 
mucous  membranes  lining  the  sinuses  and  the 
respiratory  passages  of  the  head  have  become 
sufficiently  chilled  (frozen)  to  seriously  impair 
their  vitality.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  an  injec- 
tion of  a  mild  antiseptic,  for  instance,  an  in- 
jection of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in 
water  into  the  nasal  cavities  will  be  of  some 
benefit,  in  so  far  as  it  will  arrest  further  de- 
struction by  the  action  of  the  invading  bac- 
teria. Still,  for  reasons  which  to  explain 
would  lead  too  far,  the  disease  as  a  rule  will 
in  a  majority  of  cases  terminate  in  death  un- 
less the  attack  is  only  a  mild  one,  no  matter 
what  the  treatment  may  be.  In  your  case  it 
will  be  too  late  for  any  treatment  to  be  of 
much  effect,  and  if  the  animal  can  be  kept, 
alive  it  must  be  done  by  proper  oiet  and  care- 
ful nursing.  As  to  your  lame  mare,  al- 
though nothing  definite  concerning  the  cause 
and  seat  of  the  lameness  can  be  made  out  of 
your  description,  the  use  the  mare  is  put  to, 
rounding  up  and  running  after  cattle,  make 
it  highly  probable  that  the  seat  of  the  lame- 
ness is  in  the  flexor  tendons  and  the  suspen- 
sory ligaments  of  the  left  foot,  and  that  the 
cause  consists  in  an  overtaxing  (straining)  of 
these  parts.  This  becomes  the  more  probable 
if  the  mare  in  galloping  throws  the  whole 
weight  of  her  body  and  her  rider  on  the  left 
fore-foot,  and  if  she  has  long,  slanting  pas- 
terns, long  toes  and  low  quarters.  The  remedy, 
if  not  yet  too  late,  consists  in  strict  rest,  in 
shortening  the  toes  and  in  raising  the  quar- 
ters of  the  hoof,  and  in  not  letting  her  run 
after  cattle  and  gallop  under  the  saddle  after 
the  lameness  has  disappeared.  If  the  flexor 
tendons  or  the  suspensory  ligament  show 
swelling  or  signs  of  contraction,  a  few  applica- 
tions, four'days  apart,  of  a  good  counter-irri- 
tant (oil  of  cantharides,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  often  been  given)  may  be  indicated. 


A  GOOD  CHEAP  FARM  WAGON. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels 
with  wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy, 
III.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer's 
handy  wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $19.95. 
The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with 
24  and  30-inch  wheels,  with  4-inch  tires,  either 
straight  or  staggered  spokes.  This  wagon  is 
made  of  best  material  throughout,  and  fully 
guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving 
full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  manufacturers,  who  also  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Don't 


wait  like  Micawber  for 
something  to  "turn 
up."  Get  a  Little 
Giant  Separator  ;  it 
will  increase  the  in- 
come of  your  dairy  15 
'per  cent  to  35  per 
cent.  Twenty  cows 
and  a  Little  Giant 
Separator  will  make 
more  and  better  butter 
than  twenty-five  cows 
and  no  separator.  We 
guarantee  what  we 
claim,  and  send  the  machine  on  trial. 

P.  M.  Sharples, 
Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


SO 


0/  STRONGER  and  cost  no  more  than 
/ O  old  style 


Corrugated  Steel  Hinges. 


They  do  not  break,  as  they  cannot  bind  on  the  pin. 
Good  looking  too.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  for  circular.    Made  only  by 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


The  only  PI 


nA^a-frg-a  To  High  Prices. 
LJtsCllII  We  sell  direct  to 
the  Farmer  at  Dealer*!*  Prices 

16-in.  Sulky  Plows.  f25.  16-in.  S.  B. 
Plows,  S3.  Rolling  Coulter,  extra,  $1.50. 
64-T.  Lever  Harrow,  *7.60.  Mowers. 
$29.40.  Riding  Gang  Plows,  835.  12-16 
Disc  Harrow,  $16.  Hay  Rakes,  811.65. 
3-in.  Wagon,  $39.  Buggies,  Harness, 
Sewing  Machines,  Cider  Mills.  812.74; 
Corn  Shelter,  «5;  8  Hoe  Drill.  $29  40;  5 
Hoe  Drill.  ¥10.75.  and  1000  other  things 
atone-half  dealer's  prices.  Catalog  free 
Hapgood  Plow  Co.,  Box  42»,  Alton,  III. 
Factory  in  the  U.  S.  3clling  direct  to  the  consumer. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 

Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


VyE  no  longer  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 
sell  again.  At  the  same  time,  any- 
one who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  wilt 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  "Everything  for  the 
Garden  "  for  1898  rjDPC  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  rl\.CC  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom, 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi- 
cent Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad  ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR  "SOUVENIR"  SEED  COLLECTION 

will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli- 
cants sending  10  cts.  for  the  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 
Postal  Card  Applications  Will  Receive  No  Attention. 


PeterHendersonsCo 

js^CobuandtStNEWYORK 


THE  NEW 

HUBER  THRESHER 

With  Plain,  Swinging  or  Wind  Stacker.  Hai 
no  equal  for  fast  and  perfect  work. 


THE  NEW  HUBER  TRACTION  ENGINE 

Winner  in  all  practical  tests  at  World's  Fair. 
All  sizes,  both  simple  and  compound. 
Ask  for  Catalogue. 
THE  HUBER  JIKG.  CO.,  Box    C .  Marion,  Ohio. 


IT'S  NOT 
ECONOMY 

to  feed  the  grain 
whole,  nor  to  pay  toll 
to  have  feed  and 
family  meal  ground. 
Do  your  own  grind- 
ing on  our 

FRENCH  BUHR  STONE  MILLS 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Built  to  last.  Do  fine  work.  Little  power.  Grind 
ear  corn— any  grain  for  feed.  Finest  table  meal 
buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  flour  for  family. 

Book  on  Mills  sent  FREE.  We  build  Flour  alilla.Roller  or  Buhr  Sjatem 
NORDYKB  &  UAKHON  CO.,  15  Day  St.,ln<lianipoll>,  Ind. 


MATERIAL  AT  one-half  prices. 

*-A--*  Cedar  Shingles  SI. 50  per  M.  (any  quantity) 
Woven  Wire  Netting-,  Plain  Wire,  Barb  Wire,  Nails 
Borse^hoes,  Horseshoe  Nails,  Black  Iron  Piping,  Iron 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Wagon  Makers'  Supplies, 
Farmers'  Supplies,  Contractors'  Supplies,  Florists' 
Supplies,  Furniture  and  Household  Goods,  every  kind 
of  Merchandise  and  Supplies.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  low  prices.  Largest  depot  in  the  world  for 
all  kinds  of  second-hand  and  new  material. 
CHICACO  HOUSEWRECKINC  CO. 

Purchasers  of  Worid'?  Fair  buildings  _lw  _ 

and  Chicago  Postoffice  Building.  35th  and  ITOH  St.  CHICAGO 

9  Men  out  of  10 


(he  Cyclone  Fence' 

i  without  question  when  they  once  see^l 
c^  u  it.  It's  so  good  and  easy  to  build. 
S  2  \i  Our  ALL  STEEL  STRETCHER,/ 
a  hammer  and  some  staples— 100\ 
rods  per  day  per  man. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.  HOLLY,  MICH. 


OUR  CAT- 

alogue  fully  describing  "Root's  Sim- 
plicity Process"  for  repairing  boots, 
, shoes,  rubbers,  harness,  tinware,  etc., 
bargains  in  Cobblers',  Carpenters',  and 
Blacksmiths'  Tools, and  Household  Utensils,  Free. 
Tlxe  ROOT  BROS.  CO.,  Plymouth,  O. 


,BUY  THE  BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER 
TILE  DITCHER 

.Handy  Farm  Wagon  & 
CORN  HARVESTER 

[  Cat,  each  free.   H.  L. 
Bennett,  Westerville.O. 


If  yon  keep  BEES  subscribe 
for  the  PROGRESSIVE  BEE 
keeper,  a  journal  devoted  to 
Bees  and  Honey.  50  Cents 
per  Year.  Sample  copy  Free. 
Also  Illustrated  Cataloi^ue  of  Bee  Keeper's  Supplies. 

Address  LEAHY  CO.,  HJec'nsvllle,  Mo. 


IHKW.  -         ./o^v  ofjr/  »iw.  H.aM  Mill  ftp. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
Circu  LAR.E.KRAUSER& BRB.MILTQN.FA. 


If  you  want  the  BEST  PAINT 
for  the  LEAST  MONEY,  write 
for  free  information. 

H.  A\.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago. 


PAINT 


Send  your  name  for  free  samples  of  bee-veils, 
comb  foundation,  advice  to  beginners,  and 
circular  of  bee-book,  smokers,  etc.,  or  send 
five  lc.  stamps  for  a  24-p  pamphlet  on  Taming  and 
Handling  Bees.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  His. 

WjyiHTJ  CONDENSED  SMOKE 

Cheaper,  better, 
and  quicker  than 
AT  ALT,  DRUG  STORES. 


Smokes  Meat  Right 

the  old  way. 


FREE 


TO  BEEKEEPERS  OXLT— A  Handsome 

Catalogue  for  1S98.  Address 
INTERSTATE  MANUFACTURING  tO.,Hu<lion,Wis. 


s 
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New  Musk  Melon 

Paul  Rose 
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YbXI*  ROSE  writes: 

Dec.  4th  1S97. 
"I  have  found  in  my 
experience  of  nearly  20 
years  in  melon  growing, 
that  there  is  an  increas- 
ed demand  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  of  the 
Northern  states  for 
salmon-fleshed  melons, 
and  further  that  the 
trade  prefer  their  mel- 
ons in  the  half  bushel 
Climax  basket.  The  Osage  Is  too  large  for  a 
basket  melon.  The  Emerald  Gem  will  not  stand 
transportation  or  warm  weather.besides  it  grows 
all  sized  melons  on  the  same  vine.  The  Pan! 
Rose  corrects  these  faults,  and  will  carry 
farther, stand  up  longer,  and  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  salmon-fleshed  melon  I 
have  ever  grown.  It  is  the  best  melon  I  have 
found  for  the\orth.  My  experience  with  it  in 
Southern  Indiana  the  past  season  washighly  sat- 
isfactory, except  that  it  grows  a  little  large.  I 
shall  discard  the  Osage  andplant  the  Paul  Rose 
melon  instead.  This  melon  I  shipped  this  sea- 
son to  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  Toledo,  Indiana- 
polis, Chicago,  and  other  distant  points,  and  in 
every  instance  it  arrived  in  good  condition  and 
sold  for  top  prices." 

Market  Gardeners 

will  find  this  the  most  valuable  vegetable  novelty 
since  we  sent  out  the  Osage. 

B-fci,,  Pkt.  10e.;  8Pkts.25e.;  J<oz.  80c 
rriG&m   loz.  50c;  2ozs.for80c. 

VAreH.lS'S  BARGAIN  CATALOGVE  is  just  a  little  bit 
better  than  some  others.  The  illustrations  are  true 
to  Nature  and  it  "tells  the  whole  story"  of  the 
Garden,  Lawn  and  Farm.  We  mail  it  FREE  with 
every  order.  50,000  ft.  of  greenhousesdevotedto  New 
Cannas  Koses,  Carnations,  etc.  We  sell  most 
kinds  of  Seeds  at.  3c.  per  packet-half 
the  price  of  others.  W  rite  to-day.  East  or  West; 
prompt  service  from  Chicago  or  New  York.  We 
can  surely  save  you  money. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 

14  Barclay  Street,        84-86  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  TORE.  CHICAGO. 


remove  every  element  of  doubt 
and  make  Garden  Success  a 
certainty.  The  reasons  why  will 
be  found  In  our  splendid  new 
catalogue;  It  contains  all  that 
Is  good  and  reliable  for  the 
vegetable  and  flower  Garden 
and  the  farm.  Your  name  on 
a  Postal  Card  gets  It. 

Sm  Fm  Leonard,  Seedsman, 

P.  O.  Station  D,   Chicago,  Ills. 


(tniunnnimiiiiiniiiiiiMiiniiiimiixuimiiiiiiiminiiiinniiiiiij 

!W"W  CannaLilies! 

Plant  in  pots  for  immediate  = 

bloom  and  bed  out  when  ground  S 
iswarm.  Gorgeous  spikes  of  lily- 5 
like  flowers  &  splendid  foliage.  £ 

/  Deep  Crimson  | 
1  Lovely  Pink  | 
/  Gold  Variegated  § 

Nice  lively  roots,  sure  to  grow.  5 


lOc.^^^Sc.I 

OurNswGuide-gtefrDcc3! 

400  otherChoice Flowers,  rntti  3 
The  COSABD&JOXES CO.,  West  Grove,  Pa.  1 
Suinumuuiminnummiiiuiuniuiiuuiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiuuuiiiis 
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DON'T  WASTE  Grain 

or  money  sowing  by  hand  or  V^N 
with  cheap  imitations  of  the  -  v 

CAHOON 

Broadcast 
SEED  SOWER 

which  is  the  most 
economical,  accurate, 
durable  and  rapid 
hand     Beed  sower 
made.  Acknowledged 
standard  of  the  world 
for  past  30  years. 
"Get  the  Best."  If 
your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  write  to  us, 

Circulars  Free. 
GOODELL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  K.H. 


'THE  CODLING  MOTH  * 

destroys  no  apples  for  the  man  who  w 
sprays  his  trees.  I'ne  London  Purple,  w 
Paris  Green  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Thejj» 
best  and  cheapest  wav  to  put  it  on  is  with  k 

ounreo*  NOVELTY  F»  PUMPS* 

Thev  wort  easily,  rapidly  and  effectually*  T 
ACENTS  MAKE  MONEY.     A  sample  * 
"prepaid for  81.50    "Results  of  Spraying"  FREE*  1 
THE  BERGERMFQ.  CO.,  Dep't  E,  CANTON,  OHIO,  i 


SAVE 


YOUR  CROPS 


Get  rid  of  Gophers. 
Ground  Squirrels,  Prairie  Does,  Mol*-s>Rats 
and  all  buiTOwing  wumala  BY  USING 

PEERLESS  coKrLHLEERR 

Costa  less  than  lc.  to  treat  each  borrow  and 

ITCETS  THEM  ALL — °'d 

yoanp,  within  5  minutes.  They  never  dig 
out.  No  poison.  Biginrrease  in  profits  if 
used  during  plowing  and  planting  season. 
Circulars, prices,  and  terms  to  Agta.  Free. 
-Si..  II,  Lee  Co.  1110  Farnam  St.  Omaha,  Neb. 


WOVEN  WIRB  FIELD  F*E1NCIING 

Beat  on  Kurtli  for  Farm  and  Hog 
Fences*  Cannot  Rag  or  draw  together. 
Cheaper  tlian  wood.  More  wires  and 
closer  mesh  tlian  any  other  fence  in  the 
market.  No  largi*  holes ;  is  Pig  Tight. 
Make  specialty  of  22-in.and  avin.  Hog 
Fence.  Furnish  Bottom  si  mm)  Barliod  or 

1  plain.  Sell  direct  to  tanner.  Freight  paid. 
Mnnitrart'd  by  FRF. II  SCHMIDT,  Farina,  III. 


©ur  farm. 


FOR  SALE  FARM  OF  160  ACRES 

  qnartrr  mil*'  from  Fainnount, 

Norlh  l)iikota,  Krd  Rivfr  Vall«-v.  <;oort  hons.*,  barn  nn<l 
Kranary.  Graded  school,  M.  E.  and  Baptist  churches, 
CTiRt-mill,  three  railroads,  thret;  elevators.  Kest.  wheat- 
land.  81.500  down; the  balance  on  wheat  payment.  Ad- 
dress JOHN  AXWEKSOX,  i'olruiount,  X.  !».,  Box  44. 


FENCE-WIRE  WINDER. 

Last  fall  I  made  the  device  for  winding 
up  fence  wire,  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  It  is  a^troublesome  job  to 
move  a  wire  fence,  but  with  this  tool  one 
man  can  wind  up  barb  wire  smoothly  and 
quickly,  and  without  tearing  his  clothes 
or  hands.  The  wheels  for  the  front  end 
are  some  old  pulleys  picked  up  at  an 


implement  warehouse.  None  are  placed 
on  the  rear  end,  so  that  the  sled  will  drag 
a  little  harder  to  increase  the  tension. 
Fasten  the  end  of  the  wire  to  an  empty 
spool,  and  place  the  spool  on  a  crowbar, 
run  through  holes  in  the  standards.  Stand 
behind,  between  the  runners,  and  turn  the 
spool,  which  will  wind  up  the  wire  and 
draw  the  sled  along. 

Sebastian  Meyer,  Jr. 


NEW  MUSKMELON. 

A  novelty  of  high  merit  is  the  Paul  Rose 
muskmelon,  illustrated  herewith.  This 
melon  is  a  cross  of  the  Osage  with  the 
the  Netted  Gem,  having  the  sweetness  of 
the  former  and  the  fine  netting  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Rose  is  a  scientific  melon- 
grower,  and  in  producing  this  melon  got 
a  basket  melon  of  excellent  table  quality 


The  Paul  Rose-  Muskjielon. 

for  the  shipping  trade.  Its  uniform  shape 
and  average  diameter — about  five  inches — 
permit  the  placing  of  two  layers,  of  eight 
each,  in  a  half-bushel  basket,  making  a 
handy  package  of  sixteen  melons,  averag- 
ing one  and  one  half  pounds  each.  Last 
season,  in  times  of  glutted  market,  the 
Paul  Rose  sold  at  fancy  prices. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fkom  Oregon.— In  your  correspondence 
columns  I  have  failed  to  notice  anything 
from  "the  valley  beautiful— the  Willamette— 
where  rolls  the  Oregon."  There  is  a  joyous 
rhythm  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
northwest  coast  country  for  the  large  measure 
of  "advance  of  prosperity"  now  obtaining, 
and  the  happy  assurance  of  more  to  follow, 
for  the  fabulous  Klondike  will  draw  largely 
on  this  section  for  supplies.  "How  strange  it 
seems  to  be  walking  on  the  green  grass  enjoy- 
ing the  fragrance  of  flowers  blooming  in  the 
open  ground  on  the  first  day  of  March,"  re- 
marked a  last  summer's  arrival  from  the  dear 
old  Buckeye  state,  when  admiring  the  lux- 
uriant verdure  of  our  lawn.  We  have  had  fresh 
outdoor  flowers  on  our  dining-table  all  the 
year  round.  The  ground  was  white  with  snow 
only  for  one  day  this  last  winter.  There  is  no 
failure  of  crops  here.  We  have  the  early  and 
late  rains  as  surely  as  the  seasons  come  and 
go.  Sometimes  in  spring  the  rainy  season  is 
prolonged  beyond  our  appreciation,  but  we 
do  not  live  in  mortal  dread  of  that  devastat- 
ing demon,  the  cyclone,  nor  its  twin  horror, 
the  blizzard.  Improved  farms  range  from  515 
to  S50  an  acre, according  to  improvement  and 
location.  Many  large  farms  are  now  being 
subdivided,  and  to  the  home-seeker  we  ex- 
tend a  cordial  invitation  to  come  over  and 
help  us.  C.  A.  D. 

Turner,  Marion  county,  Ore. 


From  Indiana.— Northwestern  Indiana  is  a 
beautiful  country.  Our  principal  crops  are 
corn,  oats  and  hay.  A  great  many  cows  are 
kept  here.  Some  dairymen  sell  their  milk  to 
the  creamery ;  others  ship  it  to  Chicago.  The 
dairy  business  is  profitable,  bringingin  money 
and  improving  the  farm  at  the  same  time. 

Hebron,  Ind.  J.  T.  L. 

From  Arkansas.— We  have  a  good  country 
for  clover  and  grasses  and  for  stock,  as  well  as 
for  fine  fruit,  but  we  have  no  creameries.  We 
would  like  someone  to  come  here  and  build 
and  operate  a  creamery.  H.  D.  H. 

Bentonville,  Ark. 


A DEPARTMENT  STORE  advertises: 
"St.  Louis  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, 
12*6,  25,  50  and  100-lb.  kegs, 
guaranteed."  Analysis  of  this  mixture  shows 
it  to  be  : 

Zinc,  26.03% 
Barytes,  7397% 
White  Lead,  none. 

Zinc  is  cheaper  than  White  Lead,  and 
barytes  is  sold  at  about  ^c.  per  lb. 

Moral :    Buy  White  Lead  from  reputable 
dealers,  and  make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

j-\  t-j  By  using  National  Lead  Co.  's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

|"<  r\  H  r*  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
*  aole  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 

folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


££UblaUHa  <£  Mr  K  f.i.v y 
Pif.pburgh. 

BETMEB-BAtJMAH 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

V  Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN  J 

ATLANTIC  \ 

BRADLEY  j 

BROOKLYN  [ 
JEWETT  ( 

New  York. 

ULSTER 

UNION  i 

SOUTHERN 
SHIP  MAN  . 

Chicago. 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 

i  St.  Louis. 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  aeveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 

TjfUiiutiuiiiuiuuiiuiiiuTiniiuiiiiiiuiuuiiiumiiuiiiiiiuumn 


(CAM  PBELL'S NEARLY  SSJlKSrl 

£  "First  of  all  Grapes,"  says  Sural  New- Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  "Will  L 
5  ship  round  the  world."  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy.  I 
§  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE-  8 


CEORCE   S.  JOSSELYN,   FREDONIA,   NEW  YORK. 
jiiiuTmniilllluiiiiniiiiiiiiuiauniiiniiiiiiiiiimiunniiiuiiniiuiiiiiiiniiiiinuiiiiniiitiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiniii 
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THE  THREE  FAVORITE  ri  Al\/rnC 
AND  MOST  POPULAR  i  LU  TT  Ll\0 

ROYAL  SHOW  PANS.ES,  SfJSS^ 

the  largest  flowering  and  finest  varieties  that  can  be  se- 
cured  in  Europe,  without  question  the  best  strain  of  Pansy. 

i)  NASTURTIUMS,  ^SSE^J&rS 

eluding  Aurora,  Empress  of  India,  J^ady  Bird, 
King  Theodore,  Pearl  "White,  Kuby  King,  New 
Brilliant,  Yellow  and  Spotted.    Very  Best. 

CUICCT  DE*AC   Over40  named varie- 
Onttl   rCrXOf  ties  of  Eckford's  best 
European  and  American  named  sorts. 
ONE  PACKET  OF  EACH  VARIETY 

FOR  ONLY  6  CENTS 

IN  STAMPS  and  the  address  of  two 
A  GENUINE  BARGAIN  friends  that  grow  flowers. 

made  to  introduce  my  Flower  Seeds  to  new  customers.    INCLUDING  FREECOPYof  my 
Catalogue  for  1898,  the  handsomest  book  published,  devoted  exclusively  to  Flower  Seeds, 
and  "Floralculture",  (revised  edition)  how  to  grow  flowers  from  seed,  by  The  Pioneer 
Seedswoman  UIOC  p    U    IIDDIUPnTT    319-323  6th  St.  S., 
of  America.   IlilOO  Ui  Hi  Llll  1HUU  1  1  |  Minneapolis,  JKvnn 


FARM  ANNUAL  isss 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  best  seeds  that  grow,  at  lowest  price9. 
Twentv-one  Grand,  New  Novelties  for  189S,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 

This  handsome  new  book  of  144  pages  is  mailed  free  to  planters  everrwhere. 
WRITE  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Buy  a 
Buggy 


Made  by  Hand. 

Prices  are  no  grreater  thani 
is  asked  forinferior  work,| 

We  Make  only 
Hand  Made 

Carriages,  Surreys,  Bng- 
gies  and  Phaetons.  Superior  skill,  good  material, 
and  long  experience  give  us  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  please  you.  Send  for  our  Beautiful  Catalogue. 

The  COLUMBUS  PHAETON  CO. 
200  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  0< 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with,  good  wheels.  Unless 

MrtU  IF  ^oubiiT^iVe 
ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

mads  to  tit  any  tvagon— your  wagon 
will  always  have  good  wheels.  Can't 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  anv  widthtire.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
Box  96  QCIKCV, 


Low- Down,  Broad -Tire 

Farm   Trucks  originated 
Uvith  us  and  we  still  sell 
Idirect  to  farmers  three- 
fourths  of  all  that  are  used. 
We  build  ten  styles  of  farm 
.  wagons,  extra  wheels  for 
old  wagons,  and  milk  ped- 
er'swagons.   Steel  Wheel  Trucks,  $18. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

'  Fr,e  Wagon /or  C1814.  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


PAYS 
THE 
FRAYT 


BEST  SCALES-    LEAST  MONEY 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


BUGGIES,'"*; 


,  SarrleSf 
Phrtons, 
1  Sprio?Ka£ons, 
I  Harness  and  Saddles  shipped  C.  O-  I>. 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
,  privilege  to  examine  at  low- 
Vent  wholesale  prices.  Guar- 
anteed   as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.   Send  for 
illustrated  catalogand testi- 
monials Free..  Addr.dn  full) 
C4SH  B ITERS'  T/N10N,  158      Van  Hurcn  St,  I*  7  CHICAGO 


FLORIDA 


Full  illustrated  descriptive  immigra- 
tion literature  Free.   Postage,  loo. 

STATE  l'HESS  lit' HEAL',  Tallabusvv,  Ela 


OUR  NEW  1898  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER ! 


A 

Collection  of 


FLOWER  SEEDS 
FREE! 


306 

Varieties, 


An  Unparalleled  Offer 
by  an  Old-Kstabllsned. 
and  Reliable  Publish- 
ing House!   The  Ladies' 

World  is  a  large.  24-page,  96- 
column    illustrated  magazine 
for  ladies  and  the  family  circle, 
with  elegant  cover  printed  in  colors. 
It  is   devoted  to   Stories,  Poems, 
Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Home  Decora- 
tion,   Housekeeping,  Fashions, 
Hygiene,  Juvenile  Reading,  Flori- 
culture, etc.    To  introduce  this  charming 
ladies'  magazine  into  100,000  homes  where 
it  is  not  already  taken,  we  now  make  the  following 
colossal  offer;     Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty 
Cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will  send  The 
Ladles'  World/^  Six  Months,  and  to  each  subscriber 

we  will  also  send,  Free  and  post-paid,  a  large  a?td  tnagn  t- 

ficcnt  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  30O 
Varieties,  as  follows: 

1  Packet  Imperial  Japanese 
Morning  Glory.   The  flowers  are 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  enormous  size,  1 
often  five  inches  in  diameter;  great  ; 
variety  of  colors,    some    beautifully ' 
striped,  mottled,  penciled  and  bordered. 

1  Packet  Superb  Asters.  Choic- 
est possible  mixture,  composed  entirely  , 
of  the  finest  named  varieties,  including  • 
the  Victoria,  Non  Plus  Ultra,  Comet, 
TrttffatU's  Perfection,  Triumph,  etc. 

1  Packet   Scabiosa  (Bridal  ' 
Bouquet*)   New  strain, white, 
as  distinguished  from  the  old-fashioned  "  Mourning  Bride." 
Large,  double  flowers;  easily  grown,  and  excellent  forbouquets. 

x  Packet  Dreamland  Poppies.  A  fine  collection, 
comprising  many  new,  rare  and  expensive  varieties,  such  as 
Irresistible,  American  Flag,  Cardinal,  Danebrog,  etc. 

1  Packet  Everlastings,  for  winter  bouquets.  A  choice 
mixture  of  all  varieties  that  retain  their  color  and  form  long- 
est, including  Acroclinium,  Ammobium,  Helichrysum,  etc. 

1  Packet  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea 
* '  Cupid."  Grows  only  6  to  8  inches 
high;  fine  for  borders;  flowers  profusely 
all  summer;  blossoms  largeandfragrant. 

And  Three  Hundred  Other  Varie- 
ties, including  Fireball  Dianthus,  Phlox 
Drummondii,  Single  Dahlia.  Gaillardia, 
Lobb's  Nasturtiums,  Ice  Plant,  Thun- 
bcrgia.  Candytuft,  French" Balsam,  Ger- 
man Stock, Crimson  Eye  Hibiscus.  Lilli- 
put  Marigold,  Salpiglossis.  Forget-Me- 
Not,  Cosmos,  Pansies.Verbenas,  Chrys- 
anthemums, Mignonette,  Cyprus  Vine, 
Digitalis,  Crimson  Flax,  Petunia,  etc. 
Remember,  twenty  cents  pays  for  the  Magazine  for  Six 
Months,  and  this  entire  Magnificent  Collection  of  Choice 
Flower  Seeds  (306  varieties),  put  up  by  a  first-class  Seed  House 
and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  matter  how  many  flower 
seeds  you  have  purchased  for  this  season,  you  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  wonderful  offer.  We  guarantee  every  subscriber 
many  times  the  value  of  money  sent,  andwill  refund  3'our  money 
and  make  you  a  present  of  the  seeds  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied. 'This  offer  is  reliable.  Do  not  confound  it  with  the 
catchpenny  schemes  of  unscrupulous  persons.  We  have  been 
established  over  23  vears,  and  refer  to  the  Commercial  Agencies 
as  to  our  responsibility.  Six  subscriptions  and  six  Seed  Col- 
lections sent  for  $1.00.  Write  to-dayl  Don't  put  it  oft  I  Address 

S.  H.  MOORE  &  CO,,  23  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 


preserves  the  harness.  BfC 
PROFITS  TO  ACENTS. 

Also  Europe's  Best  Sheep  Dip. 
Write  to        RED  C  ANDRE  SEA  &  CO. ,  fiinneuKdU,  fluuu 
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PLAYING  ROBBERS. 

Patter,  patter,  little  footsteps,  coming  down  the 
oaken  stair; 

Anl  the  music  of  their  laughter  tells  me  that  my 

iambs  are  there  ; 
They  are  planning  to  surprise  me— "Frighten  mother," 

so  they  say, 

An  l  they  laugh  in  childish  mischief  as  they  picture 
my  dismay. 

HjlI  a  whisper:  "We'll  play  robbers;  won't  that  be  a 
lot  of  fun? 

You  stand  there  till  I  say,  'Ready!'  then  both  together 
make  a  run ; 

Rim  to  mother,  cry  out,  'Robbers!'  Say  we're  robbers, 

bold  and  bad. 
When  she  sees  we're  not  real  sure  ones,  goodness  me. 

won't  she  be  glad?" 

Then  the  curly  heads  are  parted;  all  the  little  plans 
are  laid: 

Each  one  takes  his  post  of  duty,  waiting  for  the 
coming  raid. 

Then  I  hear  my  eldest  whisper,  "One,  two,  three — now 
ready,  all!" 

And  I  hear  a  great  commotion  from  the  "robbers"  in 
the  hall. 

Ln!  the  curtains  spring  asunder,  little  arms  enfold  me 
tight; 

My  pets  kiss  me  as  they  whisper,  "We  gave  mother 

such  a  fright!" 
Then  they  press  me  fonder,  closer,  and  they  softly 

stroke  my  hair. 
As  they  tell  me  how  they  planned  it,  standing  out 

there  on  the  stair. 

Is  it  strange  my  voice  should  falter,  and  my  eyes  grow 

dim  with  tears, 
As  I  listen  to  the  chatter  of  my  brigbt-eyed  little 

dears? 

Is  it  strange  that  I  should  fancy,  as  I  press  them  to 
my  breast. 

That  in  these,  my  priceless  treasures,  I  am  most 
divinely  blessed? 

— Katharine  Daugerfield,  in  YVaverly. 


JOEL'S  WEDDING 

BY  LOU  NEEL  JAYNES. 

Chapter  I. 

,  otjtsy,"  called  Mr.  Evans,  cau- 
tiously, as  he  came  through  the 
doorway  of  the  sod  shanty,  fol- 
lowed by  his  three  tow-headed 
boys,  all  of  whom  appeared  to 
be  greatly  excited. 

"There's  a  young  feller  out 
here  wants  us  to  board  him," 
put  in  Jimmy,  quickly,  anxious 
to  be  the  first  to  tell  the  news. 
"He's  goin'  to  pay  two  dollars 
'n'  a  half,  cash,"  said  Bobby,  the  emphasis  on 
the  last  word  plainly  indicating  its  scarcity. 
Cash  was  almost  an  unknown  quantity  on  a 
western  homestead. 

"Don't  yelp  so,  boys,"  Mr.  Evans  expostu- 
lated, mildly. 

"Keep  still,  boys,  and  let  your  pa  talk,"  said 
Louisy,  coming  to  his  assistance,  as  she 
usually  did  in  everything,  whether  it  per- 
tained to  the  management  of  the  claim  or  the 
equally  hard  task  of  managing  her  wilful  little 
brothers. 

"Now  what  is  it  all  about,  pa?"  she  inquired, 
the  boys  having  all  rushed  out  again,  bent  on 
commencing  the  entertainment  of  their  pros- 
pective boarder  at  once. 

"I  was  goin'  to  tell  you  as  soon  as  them 
young 'uns  give  me  a  chance.  I  can't  get  in  a 
word  edgeways  when  they  are  around,"  he 
said,  plaintively. 

"Well,  don't  let  'em  worry  you.  I'll  see  to 
'em.  How  did  he  happen  to  want  us  to  board 
him,  and  who  is  he,  anyway?" 

"He's  a  young  chap  just  come  from  'way 
back  in  Massachusetts,  fresh  an'  clean-Iookin' 
as  a  girl.  Simp  Green  proved  up  on  his  quar- 
ter right  in  front  of  us  last  week,  you  know, 
and  this  young  feller's  bought  him  out,  and  he 
wants  to  board  here  so  as  to  be  handy  to  his 
work.  I  ain't  said  yes,  yit.  It  would  make  it 
too  hard  on  you,  I  was  kinder  afraid.  You've 
got  your  hands  full  now,  with  me  sick  half 
the  time  and  them  young  'uns  worrying  you 
beside." 

"They're  like  all  healthy  boys,  and  it  don't 
worry  me  a  particle,  pa.  We've  got  the  corn 
laid  by  now,  and  your  rheumatism  is  better, 
so  I  guess  there  won't  be  a  great  deal  more 
outdoor  work,  and  you  know  the  money 
would  come  in  mighty  handy.  I  was  just 
wonderin' where  he'd  sleep,  and  whether  our 
house  was  good  enough  to  keep  a  boarder  in." 
And  she  glanced  around  at  the  homely  walls 
decorated  with  wooden  pegs,  on  which  hung 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  various  stages 
of  dilapidation. 

"I  reckon  he  can  see  from  the  outside  that 
it  ain't  no  pallus,  and  I'm  calculatin' to  give 
the  walls  a  coat  of  whitewash  next  week,  an' 
he  says  he's  willin'  to  sleep  in  the  tent  till  we 
can  git  out  sod  an' build  on  an  ell,  and  he'll 
help  in  the  buildin'." 

"Well,  just  as  you  say,  pa;  but  it  seems  two 
and  a  half  is  more'n  he  ought  to  pay.  It  ain't 
worth  over  two,  anyway." 

"That's  what  I  told  him,  but  he  said  that 
was  as  little  as  he'd  be  willin'  to  ask  a  woman 
to  cook  for.  He  seems  to  be  a  real  square 
chap.  The  young 'uns  took  to  him  right  off, 
and  I  sorter  like  him  myself.  Still,  it's  jest  as 
you  say,  Louisy;  I  don't  want  you  to  break 
yourself  down  cookin'  for  no  one." 


"Well,  I  guess  if  that's  all,  pa,  we'd  better 
take  him;  but  you  just  keep  him  out  a  spell 
till  I  get  things  straightened  up  a  little  and 
get  him  some  more  supper.  The  boys  have 
cleaned  out  everything." 

The  supper-table  certainly  did  not  look  in- 
viting. It  was  covered  with  dark  oil-cloth,  and 
it,  in  turn,  was  covered  with  potato-skins  and 
dirty  dishes.  A  large  gravy-bowl,  smeared 
outside  and  in,  served  as  a  centerpiece,  and  on 
one  corner  stood  a  stone  crock  of  milk,  in 
which  floated  the  tin  cup  that  had  been  used 
as  a  ladle. 

No  wonder  poor  Louisy  felt  discouraged. 
For  several  days  Pa  Evans  had  been  doing  the 
housework  in  his  bungling  way,  while  Louisy 
rode  up  and  down  bet  ween  the  rows  of  corn, 
on  the  old  cultivator,  perfectly  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  her  face  was  getting  tanned,  her 
hair  sun-burned  and  her  hands  rough  and 
brown.  Louisy  had  considered  her  personal 
appearance  of  very  little  importance,  if,  in- 
deed, she  ever  had  time  to  think  of  it  at  all. 
Her  mother  had  died  when  Louisy  was 
thirteen,  leaving  her  the  care  of  her  father, 
who  was  in  rather  poor  health,  and  three 
small  boys,  and  for  seven  years  she  had  been 
first,  housekeeper,  then  farmer,  with  very  few 
facilities  for  either. 

When  her  father  said  "clean  and  fresh- 
lookin'  as  a  girl,"  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
her  that  it  was  the  way  a  girl  should  look.  It 
is  very  likely  that  the  addition  of  a  young 
man  to  the  family  would  have  caused  an  early 
realization  of  the  fact,  even  if  her  father  had 
not  made  the  remark.  Up  to  this  time  Louisy 
had  seen  but  few  young  men.  She  was 
energetic,  though  ignorant  of  good  house- 
keeping. 

In  a  few  moments  the  dirty  dishes  were 
removed,  the  "company"  cloth,  a  faded  red 
one,  spread  over  the  table,  and  fortunately 
there  was  enough  hot  water  to  enable  her  to 
set  it  with  clean  dishes.  Then  she  hurriedly 
fried  some  bacon  and  eggs,  made  fresh  coffee, 
which  for  some  reason  was  very  black,  and. 
arranged  t  he  heavy  bread  on  the  plate  as  neatly 
as  possible.  A  glass  dish  of  wild-plum  butter 
was  added  as  dessert,  and  Louisy's  preparat  ions 
for  the  new  boarder's  supper  were  completed. 

He  was  ushered  in  very  hospitably  by  Pa 
Evans  and  the  boys.  The  latter  would  have 
hung  about  his  chair  through  the  entire  meal 
if  Louisy  had  not  made  them  understand  by 
secret  signals  that  she  wanted  a  private  inter- 
view outside  of  the  kitchen,  and  promised 
them  each  a  slice  of  "bread  'n'  butter  'n'  plum- 
butter"  if  they  would  stay  out  until  the  young 
man  ate  his  supper. 

Joel  Haskins  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
healthy,  handsome  young  farmer,  with  an 
honest,  manly  face  that  every  one  instinc- 
tively liked.  If  he  had  any  personal  defects 
they  were  not  discovered  by  the  Evans  family, 
for  none  of  them  were  at  all  critical. 

Joel  had  been  brought  up  by  a  spinster  aunt, 
who  had  astonished  every  one  by  getting 
married  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-five.  As 
her  husband  had  plenty  of  means,  she  had 
generously  deeded  to  Joel  the  stoney  farm  on 
which  he  had  made  a  living  for  them  both  for 
several  years.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  sell  a  piece  of  timber-land  at  a  pretty  good 
price,  which  enabled  him  to  go  West.  These 
few  brief  facts  regarding  his  personal  history 
were  received  with  kindly  interest  by  the 
Evans  family,  and  accepted  as  all  the 
credentials  necessary. 

Louisy  got  up  very  early  the  next  morning, 
putting  in  a  little  more  time  than  usual  on 
her  toilet,  and  tidying  up  the  kitchen  a  little, 
for  it  certainly  needed  it  after  Pa  Evans'  reign. 
Then  taking  the  heavy  wooden  bucket,  she 
went  to  the  well  for  water.  Much  to  her  em- 
barrassment she  found  the  boarder  there 
before  her.  He  had  just  finished  washing  his 
face  in  the  horse-trough,  and  was  polishing  it 
vigorously  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief. 

"You'd  ought  to  have  come  to  the  house  for 
a  towel,"  she  said,  bashfully,  as  he  took  the 
bucket  from  her  and  hung  it  on  the  hook  on 
the  end  of  the  well-sweep. 

"No  use  of  all  that  trouble,"  he  laughed. 
"My  handkerchief  was  clean." 

Lousy  blushed  as  she  thought  of  the  grimy 
wheat-sack  hanging  on  the  kitchen  door,  and 
was  thankful  he  had  used  his  handkerchief. 
A  clean,  new  wheat-sack  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  before  dinner-time. 

He  carried  the  water  to  the  house,  and  then 
built  a  fire  for  her,  just  as  he  would  have  done 
for  Aunt  Maria.  He  was  soon  more  like  a  son 
and  brother  than  a  boarder.  He  helped  Pa 
Evans  with  his  chores,  cut  wood  and  carried 
water  for  Louisy,  and  was  always  ready  for  a 
romp  with  the  boys  when  the  day's  work  was 
over,  doing  it  all  with  such  a  careless  good 
nature  that  they  could  not  help  feeling,  as  he 
said,  that  it  was  "no  trouble  at  all." 

They  appreciated  him  so  much  that  Aunt 
Maria  would  have  thought  he  was  being  com- 
pletely spoiled.  She  had  admitted  to  others 
that  he  was  a  "tollable"  good  boy,  but  open 
praise  was  against  her  creed,  and  Joel  was 
highly  gratified  at  their  approval. 

Louisy  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  many 
defects  in  her  housekeeping.  Joel  was  not 
critical,  but  there  was  a  met  hod  and  neatness 
in  all  that  he  did  that  was  not  lost  upon 
Louisy,  striving  as  she  was  to  please  him  in 
every  detail.  The  fact  that  he  ate  but  little 
troubled  both  her  father  and  herself. 

"Maybe  your  cookin'  don't  suit,  Louisy,"  he 
remarked.  "I've  always  heard  Yankee  women 
were  fine  cooks." 

"There  ain't  much  to  cook,  pa,  but  bacon 
and  eggs,"  said  Louisy,  dejectedly. 


"Why  don't  you  bake  some  beans.  Louisy  ? 
That's  a  reg'lar  Yankee  dish,  and  you  can  fix 
'em  real  easy." 

"Why,  of  course  I  can,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 
"It's  a  good  three  hours  till  dinner,  and  I  can 
boil  and  bake  'em,  too,  if  I  keep  a  good  fire." 

At  dinner-time  Louisy  triumphantly  set  the 
big  bowl  of  very  dry  beans  on  the  table,  though 
not  without  a  little  flutterof  anxiety. 

Pa  Evans,  proud  of  his  suggestion,  passed 
the  dish  and  waited  no  less  anxiously  than 
Louisy  for  some  expression  of  approval,  and 
was  very  much  disappointed  when  Joel  took 
only  a  small  quantity  and  continued  to  talk 
of  the  best  way  to  plant  sod-corn. 

"What  do  you  think  of  'em?"  asked  the  old 
man  at  last. 

"Which?"  asked  Joel,  looking  at  the  three 
boys  who  sat  on  a  long  bench  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

"Why,  them  baked  beans,  of  course.  I  told 
Louisy  to  fix  'em  for  you." 

"Why,  they're— they're  first  rate,"  said  Joel, 
with  a  little  hesitation,  for  Aunt  Maria  had 
brought  him  up  with  a  stern  regard  for  the 
truth. 

Pa  Evans  was  satisfied,  but  sensitive  Louisy 
was  not  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  when  Joel 
was  starting  to  work  a  little  earlier  than 
usual  he  came  suddenly  around  the  end  of 
the  house  and  found  her  sitting  on  the  bench 
by  the  rain-water  barrel  looking  hopelessly 
discouraged  and  with  something  very  much 
like  tears  in  her  earnest  blue  eyes. 

"What  are  you  so  blue  about,  Louisy?"  he 
asked,  sympathetically,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
her. 

"I— I  was  a  little  worried  over  the  cookin'," 
faltered  Louisy,  with  scarlet  cheeks.  "I  am 
afraid  we  oughtn't  have  took  you  to  board. 
I'm  such  a  miserable  cook." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Joel.  "Well,  now  don't 
you  worry  another  mite.  Your  cookin'  suits 
me  well  enough.  I  get  all  I  want,  to  eat,  and 
what  more  does  a  fellow  want?" 

"I  reckon  you'd  eat  more  if  it  was  fit  to  eat. 
I  get  tired  of  sody  biscuits  and  bacon  myself, 
and  I'm  used  to  'em." 

"Well,  I'll  get  used  to  'em.  You  can't  cook 
away  out  here  in  Kansas  like  the  women  back 
East,  where  they've  got  plenty  to  cook." 

"How  do  they  bake  beans,  anyhow?"  asked 
Louisy,  anxiously. 

"How'd  you  bake  'em?"  he  asked,  in  true 
Yankee  fashion. 

"Why,  I  put  'em  on  in  a  pot  of  water  and 
boiled  'em  till  they  were  soft,  and  then  put 
'em  in  a  bread-pan  and  baked  'em  good  and 
dry.   Ain't  that  the  way  ?" 

"Well,  not  exactly.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  done 
when  I  kept  bach.  First,  you  soak  'em  over 
night,  and  in  the  morning  you  parboil  'em 
till  they're  kinder  crinkly,  and  then  pour  off 
the  water  and  put  'em  in  your  bean-pot—" 

"What's  a  bean-pot?"  asked  Louisy. 

"Why— why,  a  little  stone  jar,  like—"  Joel 
was  puzzled  to  know  just  how  to  describe  this 
article,  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  kitchen 
stove.  "Well,  you  ain't  got  one,  anyway,  so 
we  might  as  well  go  in  and  see  what  we  can 
find  that  will  do  just  as  well. 

Joel  got  up  and  Louisy  followed,  her  mind 
busy  with  the  directions  just  given. 

"There's  a  big  spider,"  he  said,  after  a  brief 
survey  of  the  cooking-utensils  behind  the 
stove. 

"Where?"  inquired  Louisy,  looking  startled. 
"Why,  that  deep  one  hangin'  on  the  wooden 
peg." 

"Oh,  you  mean  that  skillet,"  said  Louisy, 
looking  relieved.  "I  thought  you  saw  one  of 
them  old  tarantulars." 

"Now,"  resumed  Joel,  "you  put 'em  in  the 
spi-skillet,  put  some  salt  and  pepper  and 
molasses  and  a  piece  of  fat  salt  pork  on  top, 
and  cover  'em  with  water  and  bake  'em  all 
day." 

It  might  not  have  been  just  Aunt  Maria's 
way,  but  Louisy  followed  the  directions  faith- 
fully, and  even  if  her  back  did  ache  from 
bending  down  so  much  to  see  if  they  needed 
more  water,  they  were  a  success. 

Once  more  the  big  bowl  was  given  the  place 
of  honor  on  the  table,  but  this  time  its  con- 
tents were  brown,  fragrant  and  glutinous. 

Seeing  Louisy's  ambition  to  become  a  good 
cook,  Joel  wrote  to  his  Aunt  Maria  for  some  of 
her  best  recipes,  and  that  good  lady  spent  sev- 
eral afternoons  selecting  and  copying  them, 
and  added  many  helpful  hints  on  housekeep- 
ing in  general.  She  considered  Louisy's  igno- 
rance to  be  heathenish,  and  did  it  with  a  true 
missionary  spirit. 

Certainly  no  heathen  ever  tried  harder  to 
follow  a  missionary's  teachings.  Louisy  found 
she  could  do  a  great  deal  with  plenty  of  butter, 
milk  and  eggs.  She  was  much  gratified  to  see 
Joel's  appetite  improve,  and  Pa  Evans  ceased 
to  complain  of  heartburn  soon  after  "sody" 
biscuits  were  banished  from  the  table. 

One  rainy  day  in  the  early  fall  Joel  remarked 
that  it  reminded  him  of  the  rainy  days  at  home, 
when  Aunt  Maria  always  had  him  sew  carpet- 
rags. 

Louisy  grasped  the  idea  at  once,  and  that 
very  afternoon  they  had  what  Joel  called  a 
"carpet  bee,"  when  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, from  Pa  Evans  down,  gaily  assisted  in 
tearing  old  coats  and  vests  into  strips  and 
winding  them  on  balls  ready  to  be  sewed  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings.  So  enthusiastic- 
ally did  they  work,  t  hat  in  less  t  han  six  weeks 
the  carpet  came  home  from  the  weavers  and 
was  put  down  over  the  bare  rough  boards  of 
the  "middle  room."  Nor  did  the  good  work 
stop  until  the  bedroom  floors  were  covered 


as  well.  It  was  the  happiest,  busiest  winter 
they  had  ever  spent  in  the  old  log-house. 

Hut  iu  tlu'springagreatcalamtty  came  upon 
them.  Joel  was  going  to  leave  them.  Some 
one  had  bought  the  rest  of  the  Massachusetts 
farm,  and  Joel  was  going  to  build  a  house  of 
his  own. 

"Going  to  back  it?"  Pa  Evans  tried  to  ask 
jovially,  though  his  heart  ached  as  much  as  it 
would  had  one  of  his  own  children  announced 
their  intention  of  leaving  the  home  nest.  He 
had  a  faint  hope  that  Louisy— but  even  that 
was  dashed  to  the  ground  when  Joel  answered, 
blushing  like  a  girl : 

"No,  I've  been  waitin'— that  is,  there's  a  little 
girl  back  in  Massachusetts  coming  to  keep 
house  for  me." 

"Oh,  that'sit,"said  Pa  Evans,  trying  to  laugh 
a  little  to  hide  his  disappointment.  "I  never 
knowed  as  you  had  a  girl  back  there." 

"I  never  was  certain  of  it  myself," said  Joel. 
"Sh»  didn't  promisesure  when  I  left,  but  I  told 
her  I'd  send  for  her  when  I  got  a  home  ready, 
and  now  she  says  she'll  come." 

For  some  reason  he  looked  at  Louisy  when 
he  spoke,  but  she  was  taking  a  pan  of  bread 
out  of  the  oven,  so  he  could  not  see  her  face. 
Neither  did  he  notice  that  she  carried  the  hot 
pan  in  her  bare  hands  across  the  kitchen  with- 
out realizing  the  pain.  Poor  Louisy  was 
thankful  for  those  burnt  hands.  She  could 
give  them  as  an  excuse  for  the  tears  that  fell 
on  Joel's  brown  hair  as  he  tenderly  bound 
them  up  in  sweet-oil  "just  as  he  would  have 
done  for  Aunt  Maria,"  Louisy  thought. 

He  had  done  everything  for  her  that  way,  of 
course,  but  she  had  thought  it  might  mean 
something  different.  How  she  almost  hated 
"that  little  girl  back  in  Massachusetts" at  first. 


Chapter  II. 

Joel  evidently  expected  the  usual  hearty 
sympathy  in  this  as  in  all  other  affairs,  and 
seemed  to  rely  on  Louisy  as  chief  adviser  in  all 
his  plans  for  the  new  house.  He  insisted  on  her 
helping  to  choose  the  building  site,  and  it  was 
she  that  decided  whether  it  should  have  an  ell- 
kitchen  or  all  be  under  one  roof,  the  number 
of  windows  in  the  sitting-room  and  the  place 
for  the  kitchen  sink. 

And  Louisy,  with  real  stoicism,  talked  it 
over  cheerfully  and  tried  honestly  to  decide 
as  she  thought  the  little  bride  might  like  it. 
Joel  never  guessed  how  her  heart  ached,  and 
how  hard  she  tried  not  to  watch  for  his  coming 
at  meal-time  any  more,  nor  to  feel  glad  when 
she  heard  his  step  at  the  door. 

Privately,  Louisy  thought  the  Massachusetts 
girl  was  rather  hard  to  please.  Joel  was  so 
anxious  about  everything,  and  even  after  the 
house  was  nearly  completed  she  wrote  that  he 
must  add  a  spare  bedroom  and  have  folding- 
doors  between  it  and  the  sitting-room. 

Joel  bought  all  the  furniture,  even  to  the 
linen,  and  was  so  anxious  lest  she  should  think 
the  table-cloths  too  coarse,  the  stove  too  small 
or  the  neat  ingrain  carpet  too  cheap. 

Louisy  thought  of  herown  table-cloths  made 
of  flour-sacks  pieced  together,  her  lit  tle  cracked 
stove  and  broken  dishes,  and  wondered  if  any 
woman  could  be  wicked  enough  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  such  lovely  things. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  September  that  Joel 
finally  decided  that  everything  was  ready  for 
his  bride.  Louisy  was  glad  the  ordeal  was 
nearly  over,  for  Joel's  sake  as  well  as  her  own. 

He  had  seemed  so  worried  and  anxious  all 
summer,  quite  unlike  the  careless,  cheerful 
Joel  of  the  previous  year.  Certainly,  his  fears 
must  be  groundless,  for  no  other  woman  in  all 
that  part  of  Kansas  would  have  such  a  cozy 
home.  Joel  had  even  added  a  small  cabinet 
organ. 

This  was  the  crowning  touch  in  Louisy's 
eyes.  At  Joel's  request  they  spent  their  eve- 
nings at  the  new  house  after  it  was  finished, 
and  Louisy  was  almost  happy  when  she  was 
able  to  pick  out  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul" 
well  enough  for  Joel,  the  boys  and  herself  to 
sing,  while  her  father  joined  in  occasionally 
with  a  wavering  bass,  blissfully  unconscious 
of  the  key-note. 

But  Joel  was  doubtful  of  even  this  piece  of 
furniture.  She  had  always  said  she  wanted  a 
piano.  He  had  his  doubts,  too,  about  "his  per- 
sonal appearance,  though  Louisy  was  sure 
there  was  never  a  handsomer  bridegroom  than 
Joel  in  his  new  dark  suit,  when  he  came  to  ask 
her  opinion  before  starting  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  where  he  was  to  meet  his  bride. 

It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  funeral  in 
the  old  sod-house  that  morning.  Joel  had 
gone  out  of  the  family  never  to  return.  It 
would  all  be  so  different  when  Joel's  wife  came. 

Pa  Evans  had  guessed  how  it  was  with  Louisy, 
and  his  loving  old  heart  ached  for  his  lonely 
daughter,  and  lonely  Louisy  always  would  be, 
now  that  the  only  real  happiness  she  had  ever 
known  had  gone  out  of  her  life. 

She  went  silently  about  her  work,  her  father 
trying  to  help  a  little  in  his  awkward  way. 
When  it  was  done,  he  watched  her  furtively 
as  she  tied  on  her  sunbonnet  preparatory  to 
going  up  to  Joel's  house,  where  she  was  to  pre- 
pare the  wedding  supper. 

"You'd  better  lay  down  and  rest,  pa,"  she 
said,  as  she  put  on  his  battered  straw  hat. 
"You  ain't  Iookin'  a  bit  well." 

"I  feel  all  right,  Louisy,  only  kinder  lone- 
some, but  I'll  stay  at  home  if  you  don't  want 
me." 

Louisy  felt  ashamed  of  her  childish  wish  to 
go  alone  and  cry  it  out. 

"Of  course  I  want,  you,  pa,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  faded  coat-sleeve.  "I'm  always 
going  to  want  you." 
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There  were  tears  in  his  faded  eyes  as  he  gently 
patted  her  hand,  and  Louisy  was  thankful  that 
her  face  was  hidden  by  her  sunbonnet.  Up  at 
the  new  house  it  was  more  cheerful.  The  boys, 
at  least,  were  quite  happy  as  they  watched  the 
preparations  for  the  wonderful  feast  and  ate 
the  many  samples  Louisy  gave  them. 

It  was  twenty  miles  to  the  railway  station, 
so  the  bridal  pair  would  not  be  home  before 
dark  at  least.  Louisy  had  done  some  cooking 
the  day  before,  so  long  before  they  were 
expected  everything  was  ready,  even  to  the 
table  with  its  snowy  cloth,  set  with  the  new 
gold-banded  dishes.  A  year  before  Louisy 
would  have  found  the  preparations  for  such  a 
wedding  supper  impossible,  but  Aunt  Maria's 
recipes  had  been  carefully  followed,  and  for 
the  first  time  Louisy  realized  what  she  really 
could  do  with  plenty  of  material  and  cooking- 
utensils,  and  even  Aunt  Maria  could  have  found 
little  to  criticize  in  her  efforts. 

Pa  Evans  and  the  boys  went  home  to  do  the 
chores  and  "dress  up,"  and  then  came  back  to 
"stay  with  the  house"  while  Louisy  got  ready. 

In  return  for  her  kindness  in  advising  about 
the  house  and  preparing  the  wedding  supper 
Joel  had  bought  her  a  new  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Louisy  could  not  see  how  it  looked  in  the 
little  cracked  mirror  at  home,  but  there  was  a 
large  one  on  the  dresser  up  at  the  new  house, 
and  Louisy,  surrounded  by  her  admiring  rel- 
atives, had  to  own  that,  contrary  to  all  her 
previous  convictions,  there  was  nothing  awk- 
ward or  homely  about  the  well-rounded  figure 
in  the  close-fitting,  dark  blue  dress,  with  its 
soft  lace  ruffles  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  It 
showed  her  complexion  in  all  its  clear  fresh- 
ness, for  Louisj-  had  been  very  careful  about 
wearing  a  bonnet  after  Joel  came,  and  her 
hair,  no  longer  sun-burned,  waved  prettily 
about  her  smooth  forehead. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Louisy  felt  a 
little  thrill  of  girlish  vanity.  After  all,  she 
need  not  feel  ashamed  at  her  own  appearance 
when  introduced  to  the  bride. 

"She'll  be  a  shiner  if  she  looks  any  better'n 
you  do,  Louisy,"  said  Pa  Evans,  proudly. 

Louisy  and  her  father  went  into  the  little 
parlor  and  sat  silently  waiting,  very  much  as 
people  wait  for  the  minister  at  a  funeral. 

Once  Pa  Evans  reached  out  his  poor  old 
trembling  hand  and  laid  it  gently  on  her  knee. 
Louisy  patted  it  softly  and  wiped  away  a  tear 
that  had  fallen  on  it  with  her  handkerchief. 
They  were  not  given  to  demonstrative  affec- 
tion, but  they  understood  each  other  perfectly. 

The  boys  had  been  out  in  the  road  watching 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  at  last  they  shouted 
that  "there  was  a  team  a-comin'  over  the 
ridge"  wit  h  all  the  enthusiasm  of  three  hungry 
boys  that  had  long  anticipated  their  part  in  a 
wedding  feast. 

"I'll  go  meet  'em,  Louisy,"  said  her  father, 
with  a  look  of  sympathy  on  his  kind  old  face. 

Louisy  hurried  into  the  kitchen  and  busied 
herself  with  the  final  preparations  for  supper, 
trying  hard  not  to  think  of  Joel  nor  feel 
envious  of  the  little  bride. 

Presently  the  kitchen  door  opened  and  Joel 
came  in  looking  a  little  anxious,  but  Louisy 
could  not  help  thinking  handsomer  than  ever. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  stood  looking  at  her  so 
earnestly  that  Louisy  felt  a  trifle  awkward. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go  in  and  see  her?"  she 
tried  to  ask  in  her  natural  voice,  though  the 
words  nearly  choked  her. 

"No,"  he  answered,  decidedly,  "I  don't." 

"Why  not?"  she  asked,  in  surprise. 

"Because  she  didn't  come." 

"Didn't  come!"  Louisy's  love  was  strong 
enough  for  her  to  feel  genuine  regret  at  his 
disappointment.  "I'm  sorry  for  you,  Joel," 
she  said.   "When  do  you  look  for  her?" 

"She  isn't  coming  at  all,  and  I'm  glad  of  it." 

"Why,  Joel,"  she  remonstrated  weakly. 
"It's  too  bad ;  the  preacher  will  be  here  in  a  min- 
ute. Hadn't  pa  better  put  one  of  the  boys  on  a 
horse  and  have  him  go  tell  him  not  to  come?" 

"No,"  said  Joel,  as  he  came  and  stood  beside 
her  and  gently  slipped  his  arm  around  her 
waist.  "I'm  going  to  get  married  just  the 
same,  if  you  will  stand  up  with  me." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,  Joel,  and  you  liking  her  all 
the  time,"  she  said,  trying  to  draw  away  from 
him,  but  not  wholly  unconscious  of  that  bliss- 
ful thrill  a  girl  always  feels  at  the  first  caress 
of  her  lover. 

"But  I  don't,  Louisj-,"  said  Joel,  earnestly. 
"I've  been  finding  it  out  all  summer,  but  I 
couldn't  play  ofTon  her  when  I  thought  she'd 
been  waiting  forme.  Butshewasn'twaitingfor 
me.  I  guess  she  was  just  waiting  for  the  other 
fellow  to  ask  her,  and  was  going  to  take  me  if  he 
didn't.  I  always  thought  she  liked  him,  and 
now  they're  going  to  get  married.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  thing,  but  mighty  different  from 
you,  Louisy.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  so  when 
I  saw  how  good  you  was  to  your  pa  and  the 
boys.  Then  everything  suits  you,  and  I  knew 
the  house  wouldn't  suit  her,  nor  nothing  in  it. 
Her  folks  are  pretty  well  off,  and  she's  been 
spoiled.  We'd  never  have  been  happy  together 
like  you  and  I  will  be,  dear,"  drawing  her 
nearer.  "When  I  saw  you  in  here  looking  so 
sweet  and  pretty  in  your  blue  dress,  and  thought 
how  happy  you  would  be  in  a  nice  home  of  your 
own,  and  how  happy  I'd  be  to  share  mine  with 
you,  and  I  just  couldn't  feel  thankful  enough 
that  she  didn't  come.  I  hear  the  preacher  out 
there  now.  Nobody  but  your  folks  know  who 
was  to  be  the  bride,  and  I  love  you,  Louisy. 
Won't  you  come?" 

A  few  moments  later  they  stood  hand  In 
hand  under  the  hanging-lamp,  blissfully  lis- 
tening to  the  words  Louisy  had  thought  it 
would  break  her  heart  to  hear. 


THE  GREEN  CRICKET. 


BY  COHA  STUART  WHEELER. 

T  seemed  quite  impossible  that 
any  one  should  be  so  unwit- 
ting of  traditional  New  Eng- 
land as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
important  position  held  in 
our  grandmothers'  day  by 
the  family  cricket.   It  was  literally  on  winter 
nights  "the  cricket  on  the  hearth,"  though  not 
the  cricket  of  Dickens'  exquisite  carol. 

Grandmother's  cricket  was  indeed  for  the 
comfort  of  the  sole,  and  not  the  soul,  for  which 
the  English  cricket  sang  its  song  of  cheer.  I 
think  it  must  truly  have  taken  its  name  from 
that  cheerful  bug,  however,  and  in  my  own 
irreverent  girlhood  this  particular  green 
cricket  was  known  to  me  as  the  beetle;  a  very 
ungraceful,  sprawling  beetle  it  was,  with  four 
slim  legs  which  supported  the  block  of  wood 
that  represented  its  body,  by  being  stuck  into 
its  four  corners  at  most  astonishing  angles. 

The  top  had  been  worn  hollow  with  support- 
ing generations  of  feet  (one  at  a  time,  for  it 
was  a  very  small  cricket)  and  repeated  scrub- 
bings,  which  kept  the  well-worn  wood  as  soft 
and  white  as  creamy  velvet,  while  the  under 
side  and  the'four  slim  legs  still  wore  proudly 
the  dress  of  green  paint  put  on  with  a  loving 
touch  eighty-five  years  before. 

Sitting  one  evening  before  the  wide,  open 
fire,  with  my  foot  on  the  green  cricket,  it  told 
me  its  secrets,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  people  under  whose  feet 
the  wooden  cricket  had  passed ;  taking  to  it- 
self, as  the  years  went  by,  the  semblance  of 
human  sympathy  for  those  who  cared  for  it, 
and  took  it  into  the  intimate  companionship 
of  daily  life. 

It  began  to  be  a  cricket  in  a  carpenter-shop, 
when  Derry  Murtagh  came  in,  just  as  the  store 
was  closing  one  das',  looking  for  a  bit  of  wood, 
for  what  purpose  he  seemed  shy  about  telling, 
and  finally  suiting  himself,  he  bore  this  par- 
ticular piece  away,  tucking  it  under  his  coat 
as  though  it  was  not  to  be  seen.  It  was  an  in- 
nocent mystery,  as  proved,  for  Derry  was 
anxious  to  fashion  with  his  own  hands  some 
comfort  for  his  young  wife  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  their  wedding-day.  He  was  not  a 
mechanic,  and  it  was  with  much  awkward 
handling  of  borrowed  tools  that  he  finally 
shaped  the  cricket  and  inserted  its  sprawling 
legs.  He  painted  it  green,  although  he  had 
started  to  paint  it  white.  The  shopman,  who 
had  mixed  the  wrong  shade  for  somebody,  had 
the  sample  standing,  and  laughingly  said  to 
Derry : 

"The  white  will  cost  you  something,  and  if 
it  is  only  a  cricket  you  may  paint  it  with  that, 
if  you  like,  and  have  it  for  the  taking  away." 

So  Derry  painted  the  cricket  green  ;  and  that 
was  his  first  mistake.  For  Tess  Murtagh  had 
a  mind  of  her  own,  and  had  confided  to  Derry 
her  need  of  a  cricket  to  keep  her  feet  off  the 
floor  when  she  was  sewing  in  the  winter,  and 
the  door  ajar  to  let  in  the  air  in  summer;  but 
she  quite  forgot  to  tell  him  that  the  one  color 
which  was  an  abomination  in  her  sight  was 
green.  So,  when  Derry  gave  her  a  sounding 
kiss  on  her  rosy  cheek  and  swung  the  cricket,' 
radiant  in  its  new  coat,  over  her  shoulder,  in- 
stead of  the  delight  with  which  he  expected 
her  to  greet  it  he  was  quite  chilled  by  her  ex- 
clamation of  disgust. 

"It  looks  like  a  nasty  green  bug  for  all  the 
world, "she  exclaimed,  in  answerto  his  look  of 
surprise.  "What  did  you  paint  it  that  for 
when  I  wanted  it  white?" 

She  tried  to  atone  for  her  abruptness  when 
she  saw  how  disappointed  was  Deiry;  but 
we  all  know  that  nothing  quite  takes  away 
the  sting  of  finding  that  our  plans  for  another's 
pleasure  have  gone  sadly  astray. 

Tess  was  a  childish  creature,  and  it  fell  out 
that  a  few  days  after,  when  her  aunt  drove 
over  the  mountain  with  her  little  girl,  the 
cricket  served  as  companion  and  toy.  When 
night  came,  as  they  settled  themselves  uncom- 
fortably upon  the  crowded  seat  to  make  room 
for  the  child,  she  appeared  hugging  the  green 
cricket  in  her  chubby  arms.  It  was  probably 
but  an  impulse  that  made  Tess  lift  the  child 
and  burden  into  the  buggy,  and  seat  her  upon 
the  cricket,  much  to  the  comfort  of  her  elders. 

"It's  yours,  now,"  she  said,  "and  you  may 
keep  it  always." 

It  was  quite  conceivable  that  Tess,  who  was 
not  of  a  particularly  sensitive  nature,  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  her  mind  until  some 
weeks  had  elapsed.  At  this  time  a  holiday 
allowed  Derry  to  remain  at  home,  and  when 
they  started  for  a  picnic  tramp  together,  to 
join  other  young  friends,  Derry,  always 
thoughtful  of  his  wife's  comfort,  conceived 
the  notion  of  takingalong  the  cricket,  thatshe 
might  rest  without  danger  from  the  damp 
grass.  His  search,  of  course,  was  vain,  and 
when  he  appealed  to  Tess,  she  laughingly  con- 
fessed to  having  given  away  his  gift  within  a 
week  after  receiving  it. 

Poor  Derry  was  cut  to  the  heart,  remember- 
ing the  hours  that  he  had  struggled  to  make 
his  modest  offering  worthy.  Tess's  action, 
which  was  at  the  worst  but  thoughtless,  as- 
sumed to  him  the  very  color  of  contempt.  He 
was  quite  too  proud  to  let  her  see  his  wound, 
however,  and  only  showed  by  an  unwonted 
coolness  that  anything  bad  occurred;  while 
merry,  stupid  Tess  was  quite  unconscious  of 
any  change  in  bis  manner. 

It  seemed  a  foolish  fact  to  record  that  from 
this  on  the  Murtaghs  drifted  farther  apart 


daily.  Matters  at  last  came  to  public  com- 
ment in  this  wise:  Tessy  came  smilingly  in 
one  afternoon  from  gossip  with  two  of  her 
village  friends  to  find  Derry  sitting  glumly  be- 
fore the  fireplace  with  crackling  flames  roar- 
ing up  the  chimney.  Glowing  from  her  brisk 
walk,  Tess  gave  a  great  gasp  at  the  heat  of  the 
room,  and  leaving  open  the  door  through 
which  she  entered,  exclaimed: 

"Is  it  planning  you  are  to  cook  the  supper 
on  the  table,  that  you  heat  the  room  to  a 
broil?" 

She  dashed  up  the  window  as  she  spoke, 
leaning  her  rosy  face  against  the  casing  with  a 
merry  laugh  at  Derry.  He,  poor  fellow,  with 
chills  running  over  his  usually  healthy  body, 
was  too  ill  to  realize  Tess'  actual  state  of 
mind.  Wounded  by  her  lack  of  surprise  or 
solicitude  upon  finding  him  at  home  at  that 
early  hour,  he  felt  still  more  her  indifference 
to  his  comfort  and  selfish  regard  for  her  own, 
betokened  by  her  act. 

"I'm  not  caring  for  any  supper,"  he  said,  ris- 
ing hastily  as  the  keen  draft  swept  across  him; 
and  seizing  his  hat  from  the  floor  at  his  side 
he  stepped  heavily  through  the  open  door  and 
down  the  road  toward  the  village. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Tess  that  her  husband 
would  not  be  back  soon  any  more  than  it 
entered  her  unimaginative  mind  to  conjure 
reasons  for  apprehension  in  any  vagary  of 
which  he  might  be  guilty.  She  had  really  been 
full  of  a  gay  bit  of  gossip  that  she  had  meant  to 
tell  Derry,  about  one  of  his  former  sweethearts, 
when  the  sight  of  him  and  the  stuffiness  of  the 
room  turned  her  easily  diverted  attention 
aside. 

As  the  air  cooled  and  the  kettle  sang  its  sup- 
per song,  her  mind  came  back  to  the  gossip 
about  Tilly  Trask,  and  she  went  to  the  door, 
from  the  now  waiting  meal,  to  see  if  Derry  was 
in  sight.  The  wind  blew  back  the  waves  of 
the  dark  hair  from  her  low  forehead,  and  her 
white,  strongthroat  felt  no  chill,  although  un- 
protected by  her  loosely  knotted  yellow  ker- 
chief. The  dash  of  color  against  her  neatly 
fitting  dress  of  black  brought  out  a  Spanish 
fire  in  her  eyes  and  creamy  skin,  making  a 
pretty  picture  in  the  doorway.  It  was  mid- 
night when  she  made  her  last  survey  of  the 
silent  road  and  bolted  the  door,  leaving  Derry 
for  the  first  time  on  the  outside— and  where, 
she  could  not  guess. 

With  a  shrinking  from  making  a  great  fuss 
over  what  was  likely  to  be  one  of  Derry's 
"notions"  (for  she  had  not  recognized  his  vex- 
ation), another  night  came  before  Tess  made 
up  her  mind  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
m  the  early  morning  started  out  to  discover 
Derry. 

Inquiries,  at  first  cautious  and  then  thor- 
oughly frightened,  elicited  no  explanation 
of  Derry's  disappearance  further  than  that  he 
had  complained  of  his  head  and  feeling  chilly 
to  his  employer,  and  had  finally  gone  home. 
No  one  could  remember  seeing  him  pass,  and 
although  the  neighbors  and  Tess' brother  con- 
tinued for  ten  days  to  follow  every  chance 
suggestion,  a  general  idea  finally  prevailed 
that  Derry  had  gone  from  Portsmouth  to  sea 
while  out  of  his  wits  with  fever. 

Tess,  who  had  been  taken  to  her  brother's 
house,  fretted  for  a  fortnight  like  a  spoiled 
child,  and  then  one  morning  she  arose  and 
went  about  gathering  up  her  belongings,  at 
the  same  time  announcing  that  she  was  "go- 
ing home."  No  coaxing  could  draw  forth  the 
reason  or  change  her  decision.  As  her  brother's 
wife  watched  her  walking  swiftly  out  of  sight, 
she  said  to  her  husband : 

"She's  got  the  mother-look  on  her  face  to- 
day, Hiram.  If  Tess  had  a  child  of  her  own  I 
would  say  'she  is  going  home  to  her  baby.'" 

It  is  indeed  the  "mother-look,"  for  Tess 
knew  now  what  she  had  only  suspected  before 
her  husband's  absence,  and  like  the  healthful 
country  girl  that  she  was,  had  given  herself  no 
uneasiness  as  long  as  Derry  was  there  to  pro- 
tect and  cheer  her.  Now,  however,  she  seemed 
to  awaken  to  a  new  sense  of  her  duties,  and 
all  the  aroused  womanhood  in  her  heart  con- 
centrated itself  in  one  never-ceasing  cry  for 
Derry— her  good,  patient  Derry.  Where  was 
he? 

The  third  morning  after  her  return,  when 
she  had  tossed  sleeplessly  for  hours,' Tess  fell 
into  a  restless  slumber  and  dreamed  that  she 
saw  Derry,  thin  and  pale,  in  a  narrow  white 
bed,  beyond  which  stretched  a  long  row  of 
other  white  beds,  from  each  of  which  Derry's 
hollow  eyes  looked  at  her  in  much  reproach. 
She  rose  weeping,  and  too  heavy  hearted  to 
carry  her  sorrow  longer  alone,  the  poor  girl 
went,  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  to  the 
pastor's  house  to  tell  her  dream  and  all  that 
went  before. 

"The  dream  is  nothing,  Mrs.  Murtagh,"  said 
the  good  man,  "unless  God  sent  it  to  suggest 
that  your  husband  is  sick  in  a  hospital.  Have 
you  thought  of  that?" 

To  Tess,  who  had  never  seen  a  hospital,  the 
rows  of  white  beds  in  her  dream  had  conveyed 
no  such  possibility,  and  she  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  go  home  and  prepare  herself  for 
the  long  ride  to  Portsmouth,  where  was  the 
nearest  hospital,  and  the  fatigue  of  her  prob- 
able search.  On  reaching  her  house  she  was 
surprised  to  find  the  door  ajar,  and  a  great 
leap  of  her  heart  almost  suffocated  her  at  the 
thought  of  who  must  he  awaiting  her.  A  cry 
of  disappointment  escaped  her,  as  she  faced 
the  good  woman  whose  little  girl  hud  been  the 
innocent  cause  of  giving  the  first  deep  wound 
to  poor  Den  y. 

"I'll  go  along  myself,  Tess,"  she  said,  when 
her  niece  had  explained  her  troubles.   So  It 
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was  that  the  visitor's  hour  found  two  anxious 
women  waiting  to  inquire  for  Derry. 

"Yes,"  was  the  welcome  answer  of  the  guard 
after  a  word  to  a  man  in  a  little  cubby-hole  of 
an  office,  "there  is  a  man  of  that  name  in  the 
convalescent  ward;  he's  likely  in  the  yard 
taking  the  sun." 

Tess  could  hardly  realize  what  was  the  new, 
strange  feeling  that  made  her  heart  beat  and 
her  breath  come  fast,  while  her  eyes  burned 
as  if  with  unshed  tears,  and  yet  she  never  felt 
less  like  crying.  Poor  as  were  the  accommo- 
dations of  those  primitive  days  for  the  pa- 
tients, the  array  of  rooms  and  long  stretches 
of  corridor,  filled  with  thatsickening  mingling 
of  disinfectants  which  made  them  faint, 
seemed  very  imposing  to  Tess  as  they  hurried 
forward.  Finally  they  halted  to  speak  to  an 
attendant,  who,  after  a  moment's  low  conver- 
sation with  their  guide,  turned  to  Tess. 

"Your  husband  left  yesterday,"  she  said, 
sympathetically,  "he  did  not  say  where  he 
was  going,  or  that  anyone  would  be  likely  to 
inquire  for  him,  although  he  asked  often 
when  he  was  first  over  the  fever." 

"No,"  she  continued,  in  answer  to  the  older 
woman's  question,  "he  was  not  dangerously 
ill.  A  chill  and  high  fever  that  went  to  his 
head,  and  someone  found  him  asleep  on  the 
damp  ground,  or  nearer  senseless,  for  he  was 
quite  bewildered  for  a  time  even  after  we  had 
broken  up  the  fever." 

"Did  he— he  speak  of  any  one?"  Tess  asked, 
brokenly. 

"Yes;  once  he  said  he  would  like  to  be  able 
to  get  to  'Mrs.  Marley's  in  Brompton'  as  soon  as 
he  could." 

"Why,  that's  me!"  exclaimed  Tess'  aunt. 
"I'd  best  be  getting  home,  for  the  poor  lad's 
likely  enough  expecting  to  find  his  wife  with 
me." 

It  was  late  at  night  before  the  weary  women 
reached  Brompton  and  Mrs.  Marley's  house, 
and  then  only  to  find  that  Derry  had  not  been 
there,  at  which  discovery  Tess  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  detained  from  going  on  to  her  own 
home  sure  that  Derry  would  be  waiting  there 
for  her.  It  did  seem  that  discouragements  be- 
set the  distressed  young  creature  who  had, un  til 
within  a  short  time,  felt  so  little  care  or  heart- 
ache. When  she  was  ready  to  start  for  home 
she  begged  the  little  green  cricket  to  take  back 
with  her,  saying,  with  a  sort  of  a  sobbing  laugh : 
"I've  had  no  luck  since  1  gave  it  away,  Aunt 
Marley,  and  I'd  like  it  anyway,  because  it  was 
Derry's  first  present  to  me,  ugly  as  it  is." 

It  did  not  look  ugly  to  Tessy  any  longer  as 
she  held  it  fast  in  her  hands  all  the  way  home. 
In  truth,  it  seemed  to  whisper  comfort  which 
she  needed  doubly  when  she  found  the  rooms 
of  her  cozy  house  as  silent  as  when  she  left  it. 
Another  long  day  of  waiting,  and  then  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Marley,  who  was  full  of  news. 
Derry  had  been  there;  coming  in  quite  unex- 
pected at  the  last  when  they  had  given  up 
looking  for  him.  He  had  "been  looking  for 
work,"  he  said,  and  made  light  of  his  sickness 
and  seemed  surprised  to  learn  that  they  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  look  him  up. 

"Indeed,"  wrote  her  aunt,  "he  seems  to  have 
still  some  crazy  notion  of  the  fever  in  his 
head,  for  he  only  laughed  in  my  face  in  a  queer 
way  that  gave  one  the  creeps  when  I  said  as 
you  'was  crying  and  troubled  enough  at  his 
staying  away.' " 

"'It's  no  good  going  home,'  he  says  at  last, 
'till  I  can  take  something  besides  myself.  I'm 
none  so  dull  as  I  was  a  year  ago,  and  I  know 
my  value  to  Tess  by  this  time,  I  hope.' 

"Then  he  looks  all  around,  sharp-like,  and 
asks,  for  all  the  world  like  yourself,  for  the 
green  cricket. 

"  'I'd  like  to  have  it,  if  you  or  your  little  girl 
wouldn't  mind,'  he  said,  and  then  when  I  said 
how  sorry  I  was  that  you  had  taken  it  away 
with  you,  he  looked  at  me  as  sharp  as  any- 
thing, and  says: 

"  'What  did  Tess  want  with  it?  She  gave  it 
away  herself.' 

"  'She  said,'  says  I,  'it  was  the  first  thing  that 
Deny  gave  me,  an' I've  had  no  luck  since  it 
went  away.' 

"'Did  she  say  that?' he  says,  and  then  he 
says  quick,  he'll  go  along  hunting  work  and 
'good-by,'  and  that's  the  last  I  saw  of  Derry." 

No  Derry  had  appeared,  and  the  letter  must 
be  two  days  old  at  least;  but  Tessy  was  learn- 
ing to  be  patient  in  her  trouble,  and  when  the 
rooms  were  sweet  and  clean  and  the  fire 
freshened,  she  gave  a  last  soothing  touch  to 
her  hair  and  settled  herself  to  finish  the  baby's 
tiny  sock,  on  which  she  was  knitting.  Un- 
consciously a  smile  gathered  about  her  rosy 
lips,  and  the  mother-look  came  back  to  her 
face,  as  in  and  out  flew  the  busy  needles, 
while  one  foot  rested  on  the  friendly  green 
cricket  now  back  on  its  own  hearth. 

She  did  not  hear  the  door  unclose,  so  deep 
was  her  dream  of  the  little  feet  that  would 
sometime  wear  the  pretty  socks  into  holes. 
Then  she  felt  two  hands  clasp  over  her  eyes, 
and  flung  herself  out  of  their  grasp  and  Into 
the  arms  of  Derry  with  such  a  cry  of  eager  joy 
as  must  have  paid  the  honest  fellow  for  all 
his  past  pains. 

"I  knew  it  was  all  right,"  he  said  that  night 
after  supper,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  brown, 
strong  hand  of  Tessy.  "I  knew  it  when  I 
heard  that  you'd  taken  home  (because  I  gave 
it  to  you)  the  little  cricket,  even  if  it  did  look 
to  you  like  a  horrid  green  bug." 

"Oh,  but  it  don't  any  more,"  she  said,  "and 
(shyly)  children  always  like  to  play  with 
crickets,  you  know,  Derry." 

Neither  of  them  laughed,  but  Derry  drew 
her  closer  as  his  glance  fell  for  the  first  time 


upon  the  knitting  that  she  had  once  more 
taken  up.  The  cricket  respected  and  under- 
stood the  sacred  silence  that  fell  between 
them,  and  ended  the  story  just  here. 


INTELLIGENT  BREAD  SELECTION. 

White  flour,  although  it  may  be  made  from 
the  finest  wheat  ever  grown,  does  not  and 
cannot  make  healthful,  strength-producing 
bread,  because  it  has  been  robbed  of  the  gluten 
which  is  the  nitrogenized  nutritive  element 
that  the  Almighty  intended  and  decreed 
should  be  the  blood-making,  brain-feeding 
portion  of  the  wheat-berry.  Gluten  is  never 
white  in  color,  and  every  housewife  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  starch,  which  is  the 
inferior  element  of  wheat,  constitutes  almost 
the  entire  bulk  of  the  foolishly  fashionable 
white  flour  that  is  causing  so  much  lack  of 
development  among  children,  and  making  so 
many  strong  adults  weak. 

Graham  flour,  even  though  it  be  handled  by 
the  baker  to  the  queen,  cannot  make  a  bread 
that  is  easy  of  digestion  and  nourishing  to  the 
body,  because  it  always  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  woody,  coarse,  and  oftentimes 
dirty  outer  husk,  which  has  no  food  value 
whatever,  but  which  an  all-wise  Providence 
intended  only  as  a  protection  and  covering 
for  the  pure  and  exquisitely  proportioned  food 
elements  constituting  the  matured  wheat  ker- 
nel. Graham  bread  is  always  irritating  to 
weak  stomachs,  and  invariably  leaves  the 
stomach  before  it  has  had  time  to  be  digested 
and  assimilated. 

The  Franklin  Mills  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire 


Wheat,  originated  and  made  only  hy  the 
Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  which 
is  without  doubt  the  purest  flour  in  the  world, 
makes  the  best  bread  now  known  to  house- 
keeping or  culinary  science,  because  it  con- 
tains (reduced  to  an  even  fineness)  all  the  bone, 
muscle,  brain  and  nerve  feeding  elements  of 
the  wheat  kernel,  so  unfortunately  lacking  in 
white  flour,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  woody 
outer  husk  that  makes  Graham  flour  so  coarse 
and  so  painfully  indigestible.  The  beautiful, 
light,  golden-brown  bread  made  from  this  flour 
has  a  rich,  satisfying  flavorthat  no  other  bread 
can  possess,  and  it  has  no  equal  among  the 
products  of  wheat  as  a  natural,  healthful  and 
strength-building  food.  The  readers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  should  write  to  the  makers  of 
this  flour,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  secure, 
free  of  all  charge,  their  valuable  booklet,which, 
beside  giving  much  valuable  information,  will 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  this  flour,  beside 
being  immeasurably  the  best,  is  also  the  cheap- 
est flour  ever  known,  and  gives  more  food 
value  for  the  same  money  than  any  other  flour 
in  the  world. 


AM  ERIC  AN -MADE  SHOES  THE  BETTER. 

It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  Americans 
when  they  return  from  an  extended  visit 
abroad  that  they  can  get  neater,  better  and 
more  durable  shoes  here  than  they  can  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  for  less  money. 
The  dexterity  of  the  American  operatives  and 
the  perfection  of  the  American  machinery  are 
combining  to  bring  to  this  country  the  shoe 
manufacturing  business  of  a  large  part  of  the 
world.— Burlington  Hawkeye. 


CAMP  OUTFITS  OF  ALUMINIUM. 

Among  the  new  things  which  are  being 
made  of  aluminium  are  camping-sets  of  cul- 
inary utensils,  advertised  as  Klondike  outfits, 
which  are  marvels  of  lightness.  An  outfit  for 
six  persons  consists  of  thirty-nine  separate 
pieces  and  weighs  complete  but  thirteen 
pounds.  It  comprises  four  cooking-pots,  a 
coffee-pot,  two  frying-pans,  six  cups,  six 
knives,  six  forks,  six  spoons  and  six  plates,  a 
salt-shaker  and  a  pepper-shaker.  The  pots 
are  oval  in  form.  The  biggest  one  measures 
ten  and  one  half  inches  one  way  by  seven 
and  one  fourth  inches  the  other,  and  the 
whole  set  is  made  so  as  to  pack  into  this  one. 
An  outfit  for  three  persons,  consisting  of 
twenty-one  pieces,  weighs  six  and  one  fourth 
pounds  only,  and  an  outfit  for  two  persons, 
containing  fifteen  pieces,  weighs  only  four 
pounds.— New  York  Sun. 


"Money  is  very  scarce  here  just  now." 
writes  Mrs.  Alice  Martin,  Yoakum,  Texas, 
"and  people  are  all  acting  on  the  principle 
of  'a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.'  But 
none  cau  withhold  appreciation  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion. The  latter  is  so  dainty  and  graceful 
all  feel  that  in  ordering  it  they  are  making 
the  best  possible  investment  of  fifty  cents, 
one  that  will  bring  returns  fourfold.  I  have 
been  taking  subscriptions  for  another  ladies' 
journal  at  a  higher  price,  hut  find  a  great 
many  prefer  the  Woman's  Home  Companion 
because  of  its  crispness  and  bright  freshness", 
while  the  difference  in  price  arrests  universal 
and  always  surprised  attention." 
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A  COWBOY  BALL, 

Git  yo'  little  sage-hens  ready. 

Trot  'em  out  upon  the  floor; 
Line  up  there,  you  cusses!  Steady. 

Lively,  now  !  One  couple  more. 
Short}-,  shed  that  old  sombrero, 

Bronco,  douse  that  cigarette; 
Stop  that  cussin',  Casimero, 

'Fore  the  ladies!  Now,  all  set! 

S'lute  your  ladies,  all  together! 

Ladies  opposite  the  same; 
Hit  the  lumber  with  your  leathers ! 

Balance  all  an'  swing  your  dame! 
Bunch  the  heifers  in  the  middle; 

Circle  stags  and  do-se-do! 
Pay  attention  to  the  fiddle! 

Swing  her  round  and  off  you  go! 

First  four  forward  !   Back  to  places! 

Second  follow— shuffle  back! 
Now  you've  got  it  down  to  cases — 

Swing  'em  till  their  trotters  crack! 
Gents  all  right  a-heel  and  toein'! 

Swing  'em,  kiss  'em  if  you  kin— 
On  to  next  and  keep  a-goin' 

Till  yer  hit  yer  pards  ag'in! 

Gents  to  center;  ladies  round  'em- 
Form  a  basket  ;  balance  all! 

Whirl  yer  gals  to  where  you  found  'em  ; 
Promenade  around  the  hall! 

Balance  to  your  pards  and  trot  'em 
Round  the  circle  double  quick! 

Grab  an'  kiss  'em  while  you've  got  'em ; 
Hold  'em  to  it  if  they  kick! 

Ladies,  left  hand  to  your  sounies! 

Alaman  !  Grand  right  and  left! 
Balance  all  an'  swing  5-er  honeys! 

Pick  'em  up  and  feel  their  heft! 
Promenade  like  skeery  cattle; 

Balance  all  an'  swing  yer  sweets! 
Shake  yer  spurs  an'  make  'em  rattle; 

Keno !  Promenade  to  seats ! 

—From  the  Northwest. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Tea. — Those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  matter  tell  us  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  stomach  neither  cream 
nor  milk  should  be  added  to  tea. 
People  have  learned  to  like  their  fragrant 
cup  of  tea  with  sugar  and  a  slice  of  lemon, 
and  this  winter,  at  many  afternoon  teas, 
slices  of  orange  have  been  substituted  and 
become  as  popular  as  lemon.  If  one  would 
have  the  tea  at  its  best,  a  true  "cup  that 
cheers,"  it  should  never  be  boiled.  If  you 
do  not  use  a  tea-ball,  have  the  pot  very  hot, 
put  in  the  tea  of  the  kind  whose  flavor 
suits  you  best,  a  level  teaspoonful  for  a  cup 
and  one  for  the  pot.  Let  it  stand  over 
boiling  water  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  add  water  that  has  just  commenced 


bag  thirty  inches  long  and  eighteen  inches 
wide  is  made,  sewed  up  all  around,  and  a 
slit  sixteen  inches  long  made  in  the  front 
side  from  two  inches  below  the  top.  Two 
rows  of  stitching  are  across  the  top  an  inch 
apart  and  an  inch  below  the  top.  Into  this 
inch  space  a  stick  nine  inches  long  is  run, 
and  in  each  end  of  the  stick  is  a  screw-eye 
to  which  is  tied  a  cord  to  hang  the  bag  to  a 
hook  behind  the  pantry  door.  Below  the 
slit  another  piece  of  the  linen  as  wide  as 
the  bag  and  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  is  stitched  on  and  then  stitched 
through  the  middle  to  divide  this  outside 
piece  into  two  pockets.  The  large  bag  is 
used  for  table-cloths  and  the  outside  pock- 
ets for  napkins,  doilies,  etc. 

Veils.— A  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  eye 
lately  built  a  handsome  new  house  which, 
it  is  reported,  he  calls  his  "dotted-veil 
house,"  the  money  to  build  it  having  been 
received  in  fees  for  treating  diseases  of  the 
eyes  caused  by  the  patients  wearing  dotted 
veils.  While  this  may  not  be  literally  true, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  eyes  have 
been  injured  by  the  "dotted-veil"  habit. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  reaction  the 
past  winter,  as  many  plain  veils  have  been 
worn,  especially  the  browns  in  every  con- 
ceivable shade.  If  you  have  trouble  in 
making  your  veil  tit  well  over  your  hat  or 
bonnet,  tie  a  little  knot  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  edge  and  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result.  The  veil  will  not  slip  oft 
the  front  of  your  hat,  neither  will  it  draw- 
too  tightly  across  the  face. 

Reading  for  the  Children.— The  child 
who  loves  to  read,  and  in  whom  a  taste  for 
good  reading  has  been  developed  and  culti- 
vated, possesses  an  unfailing  source  of  en- 
joyment and  improvement  that  will  be  a 
safeguard  against  many  evils.  Until  the 
taste  for  good  reading  is  thoroughly 
grounded  parents  cannot  be  too  careful  of 
the  reading  matter  that  is  in  the  hands  of 
their  children.  The  world  is  flooded  with 
worthless,  and  worse  than  worthless,  pos- 
itively pernicious,  so-called  "literature." 
Reading  is  a  powerful  aid  in  the  formation 
of  character,  and  hence  nothing  is  of  more 
importance  in  the  training  of  children 
than  a  wise  supervision  of  their  reading. 
The  unsullied  character  of  our  children  is 
too  priceless  to  take  the  risk  of  contamina- 
tion by  much  of  the  so-called  popular  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  We  are  careful  that 
our  children  are  comfortably  and  health- 
fully clothed  and  fed;  how  much  more 
careful  should  we  be  that  proper  food  is 
given  their  minds  instead  of  the  useless, 
even  poisonous  trash  that  is,  unfortunately, 
so  easy  of  access?  Avoid  the  story-papers 
of  questionable  character  that  are  sent 


to  boil;  cover  the  pot,  set  it  over  boiling 
water  five  minutes,  and  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

A  Handy  Bag. —  A  few  years  ago  I  bought 
a  bag  at  a  church  fair  which  I  have  found 
very  convenient  to  hang  in  the  pantry  as 
a  receptacle  for  soiled  table-linen.  The 
bag  is  made  of  gray  linen.    First  a  straight 


broadcast  all  over  the  country  and  almost 
forced  into  homes.  Read  to  the  children 
and  accustom  them  to  read  to  you,  and  be 
sure  that  enough  good,  wholesome  reading 
is  provided  to  leave  no  room  for  any  other 
kind.  Do  not  leave  the  choice  of  mental 
food  to  the  unaided  judgment  of  a  child 
until  you  are  sure  the  taste  for  the  best 


literature  is  so  firmly  established  that  any- 
thing which  is  even  weak  and  trashy  will 
be  rejected.  Maida  McL. 


SHIRT-WAIST  MATERIALS. 

These  are  in  endless  variety.  Some  in 
plaids  so  loud  as  to  be  almost  heard,  others 
in  the  daintiest  of  small  checks  and  tiny 
flowered  material.  Those  who  are  having 
their  waists  built  at  home  are  securing  the 
services  of  a  first-class  fitter  and  choosing 
very  choice  materials,  giving  them  in  this 
way  an  individuality.    For  unless  one  pays 


a  good  price  the  material  of  the  shirt-waist 
of  commerce  is  too  often  a  great  disap- 
pointment. One  does  not  relish  paying 
from  sl.50  to  82.50  for  a  waist  that  lasts 
only  till  the  first  wash.  The  fit  of  the 
bought  shirt-waist  is  usually  tine,  and  if 
the  material  was  as  good  it  would  be  far 
easier  to  buy  them  all.  Wide  ribbons 
fringed  at  the  ends  and  tied  in  four-in- 
hand  will  be  worn  a  great  deal;  the  lace 
tie  will  also  appear  again. 

In  belts,  the  metal  ones  predominate,  but 
are  not  advised  unless  of  very  good  mate- 
rial. The  velvet  ribbons  upon  a  stiffened 
back  are  better  for  all-time  wear.  While 
sashes  for  the  younger  girls  will  be  worn 
almost  exclusively,  leather  belts  will  keep 
their  shape  best  if  a  good  one  is  the  first 
purchase.  Beautiful  ornaments  in  pearl 
buckles  are  used  upon  velvet  or  ribbon ; 
they  come  in  round,  oval  and  half-moon 
shapes  at  ten  cents  apiece.  They  are  small 
and  make  a  very  pretty  trimming. 

All  sorts  of  stock  collars  are  shown  to 
wear  with  thin  waists  and  silk  ones. 
These  are  made  of  laces,  ribbons,  chiffon 
and  Liberty  silk.  A  linen  collar  is  used  as 
a  foundation,  which,  when  limp,  can  be  re- 
laundered;  made  upon  this  it  is  sure  to  fit. 
It  is  very  handy  to  have  the  neck-dressing 
all  ready  adjusted  so  as  to  take  but  little 
time  to  put  it  on.  Avoid  wearing  them 
after  they  are  badly  soiled.  E.  K. 


SPRING  WORK. 

Of  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  seems  as  if 
the  spring  was  the  busiest  to  the  prudent 
housewife  who  has  charge  of  the  many  de- 
partments in  a  well-ordered  home. 

There  are  the  provisions  stored  in  the 
cellar,  many  of  which  must  have  extra 
attention  before  warm  weather  comes. 
Sausage  can  be  cooked,  packed  tightly 
down  with  a  potato-masher,  or  laid  down 
in  balls  or  slices  with  a  weight  over;  cover 
in  either  case  with  hot  lard;  when  nearly 
cold  remove  the  plate  and  weight  and  fill 
the  space  with  hot  lard.  Ham  can1  be 
sliced,  cooked  and  packed  in  similar  way. 
When  the  slices  become  too  small  and  full 
of  gristle  to  be  choice,  lay  that  bone  aside, 
and  when  through  with  all  of  the  packing, 
boil  up  the  ham-bones;  when  cooked,  re- 
move all  meat,  chop  fine,  season  with 
pepper  and  prepared  mustard,  yolk  of  an 
egg  to  a  pint  of  meat;  mix  thoroughly, 
place  in  a  basin,  and  press.  This  is  excel- 
lent for  sandwiches.  Boiled  beef  mixed 
with  the  ham  is  an  improvement  if  one  is 
not  fond  of  so  much  fat  meat,  and  in  that 
case  add  a  cupful  of  the  beef  broth,  or  stock, 
also,  before  pressing.  If  there  was  any 
corned  beef  on  hand  which  was  in  danger 
of  spoiling,  I  think  I  should  try  cooking 
and  packing  that,  using  hot  tallow  to  cover 
instead  of  lard. 

And  now  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  dried 
fruits  before  Mr.  Bluebottle  makes  his  tour 
of  investigation,  leaving  plenty  of  com- 
pany to  help  consume  the  provisions. 
Fruits  that  are  to  be  used  for  sauce,  as 
prunes,  peaches,  apricots  or  apples,  can  be 
stewed,  sweetened  or  not,  as  one  prefers, 
and  then  canned ;  then  they  are  safe  from 
all  depredations,  and  there  are  usually 


EASTER  BREAKFAST. 

This  can  be  made  avery  attractive  meal, 
so  that  the  children  will  always  look  for- 
ward to  it  with  pleasure.   First  the  spot-  ' 
less  linen,  and  then  the  brightening  up 
with  the  colored  eggs.   These  can  be  of 
candy,  gelatin  or  the  real  article,  as  pre- 
ferred.  For  the  gelatin  ones,  blow  some 
duck-eggs  and  rinse  out  with  water;  stop 
up  one  end  with  pasted  paper,  fill  with 
the  gelatin  preparation  and  put  upon  ice 
to  stiffen,  if  the  weather  out  of  doors  is  not 
cool  enough.   These  should  be  made  fully 
a  day  and  a  half  beforehand. 

To  set  the  table  attractive  use  a  table- 
mirror  in  the  center,  with  water-cress  or 
moss  about  it;  place  the  decorative  candy 
eggs  about  this,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  table 
a  low  vase  of  crocuses,  while  here  and 
there  on  the  cloth  may  be  laid  a  jonquil, 
with  one  at  each  place. 

For  a  menu  you  can  have  egg  muffins, 
soft-boiled  eggs,  eggs  on  toast,  egg  omelet, 
egg  salad,  egg  cakes,  thin  sandwiches, 
coffee,  cocoa.  As  these  are  all  familiar 
recipes  any  one  can  readily  prepare  them. 
Use  water-cresses  freely  to  decorate  the 
table.  Rex. 


SPRING  SUITS. 

The  two  illustrations  given  are  very 
good  models  to  copy  in  remodeling  one's 
wardrobe,  and  the  little  girl's  suit  is  a  very 
choice  model. 


A  Cough  Should  Not  be  Neglected. 
"Brown's  Bro7ichial  Troches"  are  a  simple 
remedy  and  give  immediate  relief.  Avoid 
imitations. 


"In  three  afternoons  I  got  the  inclosed 
twenty-seven  subscriptions  for  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  and  am  promised  as  many 
more  next  week,  and  a  large  list  next  month. 
People  wonder  how  such  a  magazine  can  be 
supplied  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  so  do  I. 
It  is  easy  to  get  subscribers."— Mrs.  J.  L. 
Chapman,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


plenty  of  empty  cans  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Raisins  or  currants  should  have 
boiling  waterpoured  over  them  to  destroy 
any  insect  that  warm  weather  may  develop; 
drain  well,  spread  thin  on  a  cloth-covered 
tray  or  dripping-pan  and  dry  again,  then 
put  in  bottles  or  cans  having  tight  covers. 

And  even  with  the  rounds  of  the  store- 
house made  our  work  is  not  completed; 
to  the  closets  we  must  go  and  see  that  the 
overcoats,  cloaks  and  heavier  winter  gar- 
ments are  cleaned  and  ready  to  pack  away 
before  the  moth-miller  makes  his  yearly 
pilgrimage,  seeking  the  best  material,  of 
course,  for  his  abiding-place.  Do  not  lay 
aside  the  flannel  underwear  too  quickly, 
unless  it  may  be  to  change  to  lighter  gar- 
ments. 

And  now  comes  the  bane  of  women's 
life — housecleaning.  As  every  one  seems 
to  have  a  way  of  her  own  for  this  especial 
vocation,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better; 
only  one  word  of  caution.   Do  not  take  out 
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;  the  stoves  too  early  in  this  changeable  cli- 
mate. To  be  the  first  in  this  war  of  dirt  and 

I  health — ah,  yes,  it  is  sometimes  cleanli- 
ness at  the  expense  of  health,  where  one 
does  not  combine  good  sense  with  the 

I  scrubbing-brush  and  mop.  It  is  not  wise 
to  tear  up  more  than  one  room  at  a  time, 

I  unless  something  unusual  demands  it.  It 
is  not  safe  to  sleep  in  a  newly  papered  room 

t  until  the  walls  have  become  dry.   It  is  not 

!  healthful  or  soothing  to  the  "good  man's" 
temper  to  subsist  on  pieces  and  cold 
lunches  during  the  period  of  houseclean- 
ing;  give  him  one  square  meal  a  day  at 
least.  Gypsy. 

KASARA  WORK. 

A  new  and  very  effective  kind  of  needle- 
work we  are  glad  to  bring  to  our  readers.  As 
a  decorative  article  it  must  be  worked  in 
bold  designs.  The  groundwork  is  of  scarlet 
cotton,  Turkey  red  or  blue  cotton  goods. 
The  bold  designs  are  cut  out  of  white  satin- 
faced  drilling  and  basted  on  and  then  out- 
lined down  with  black  knitting-silk  or  the 
black  cotton  used  in  Bulgarian  work.  The 
background  is  laid  off  in  small  squares,  are 
outlined  both  ways,  and  then  filled  in  with 
cross-stitch.    It  is  adapted  to  many  pur- 


hominy  of  our  grandmothers'  time.  It 
took  a  little  longer  to  introduce  it  than  it 
did  the  mush,  but  when  once  it  became 
known  it  found  a  very  ready  sale — hotels, 
restaurants  and  boarding-houses  becoming 
regular  customers,  as  well  as  those  who 
bought  from  the  grocery,  and  soon  she  had 
all  the  trade  she  could  possibly  supply  at 
ten  cents  a  quart. 

To  make  the  lye,  to  a  gallon  of  hard-wood 
ashes  she  added  three  gallons  of  cold  water, 
set  over  the  fire  and  boiled  for  about  an 
hour ;  set  off  until  cool,  then  carefully 
strained  the  lye  off.  To  this  she  added  two 
quarts  of  shelled  corn,  returned  it  to  the 
pot  over  the  fire,  and  boiled  until  the  husk 
would  slip  off.  This  she  ascertained  by 
cooling  a  few  grains  and  rubbing  between 
the  fingers.  It  took  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,according  to  the  strength  of  the  lye. 
The  corn  was  then  dipped  into  cold  water, 
and  with  the  hands  rubbed  through  two  or 
three  waters  until  the  husk  was  removed; 
after  which  it  was  again  returned  to  the 
pot,  together  with  two  or  three  gallons  of 
cold  water,  and  boiled  two  or  three  hours, 
or  until  tender,  keeping  the  pot  carefully 
covered  and  replenishing  the  water  as 
necessary. 
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poses,  and  best  for  large  effects,  such  as  bed- 
spreads, large  cushions,  chair-backs  and 
curtain-friezes.  It  is  rapidly  done,  and  bids 
fair  to  compete  with  other  kinds  of  fancy- 
work  and  prove  much  of  a  favorite,  espec- 
ially to  those  who  do  not  care  to  apply 
themselves  to  close  embroidery.    E.  B.  R. 


LITTLE  MONEY-MAKERS. 

Most  farmers  have  complained  at  the  low 
price  of  corn  for  the  last  few  seasons,  but 
one  ingenious  woman  living  near  town  hit 
upon  a  plan  to  make  even  that  low-priced 
article  yield  a  handsome  profit.  The  nicest, 
firmest  ears  were  selected,  taken  to  mill 
and  ground  into  "unbolted  meal."  This 
she  sifted  herself  and  made  into  mush, 
making  it  a  trifle  thinner  than  it  is  usually 
made,  molded  it  in  quart  molds  and  sold 
it  at  ten  cents  a  mold,,  for  frying.  She 
was  careful  to  salt  it  "just  right,"  and 
added  the  least  tint  of  sugar — not  enough 
to  make  it  sweet,  just  enough  to  give  it  a 
delicate  flavor.  The  molds  were  wet  when 
the  mush  was  put  in,  and  turned  out  neatly 
and  smoothly  when  cold.  Two  or  three  of 
them  on  a  pretty  plater  in  the  grocer's  show- 
case soon  attracted  attention,  and  in  a  few 
days'  time  she  had  ready  sale  for  all  she 
could  make.  Of  course,  she  was  careful  to 
select  a  grocer  having  a  large  town  trade. 
A  fancy  sign  in  the  window  advertised  it, 
and  at  once  won  it  friends. 

Pleased  with  her  success  in  selling  mush 
she  tried  making  the  old-fashioned  lye 


SIP 


After  a  few  weeks  this  method  became 
too  tedious  to  supply  her  growing  trade,  so 
an  old-fashioned  ash-hopper,  such  as  our 
grandmothers  used  to  use  to  "run  off  lye" 
for  the  annual  soap-making,  was  setup,  and 
in  this  way  the  supply  of  lye  was  more 
easily  obtained.  The  corn  was  boiled  out 
of  doors  over  an  open  fire,  in  a  great  iron 
kettle  holding  ten  or  twelve  gallons. 

The  longer  the  corn  is  cooked  in  the  lye 
the  more  of  the  lye  taste  it  absorbs.  Some 
like  this  pretty  pronounced,  others  do  not, 
therefore  it  is  well  to  ascertain  a  customer's 
tastes  and  cater  to  it. 

Something  to  eat  is  always  sure  of  a  ready 
sale  just  so  it  is  the  best  of  the  kind,  and 
especially  if  it  reminds  one  of  childhood 
days.  Claka  Sensibaugh  Evekts. 


Menander  said  that  all  diseases  were  cur- 
able by  sleep — a  broad  statement  in  which 
there  may  be  some  truth,  for  good  sleepers 
are  ever  the  most  curable  patients;  and  I 
wouldalways  rather  hear  that  asick  person 
had  slept  than  that  he  had  taken  regularly 
the  prescribed  medicine  during  sleeping- 
hours. — Sir  B.  W.  Richardson. 


A  HANDSOME   METAL   PAPER    CUTTER  AND 
BOOK  MARK  COMBINED 

Sent  free  of  postage  under  sealed  cover  on  re- 
ceipt, of  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps.  The 
latest,  best  and  most  serviceable  adjunct  of 
every  library  and  office.  Address  Geo.  H. 
Heafford,  410  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


FORTUNE 


A  woman's  hand  tells  the  tale  1 
If  it  is  smooth    and  white  it  shows  she  uses  her  head  to 
save  her  hands — that  she  uses 


GOLD  DUST 


WASHING 

POWDER?, 


to  do  her  cleaning.  If  her  hand  is  rough,  wrinkled  and  shrunken, 
it  shows  she  is  still  using  the  old  soap  and  soda  combination. 
Why  don't  you  use  Gold 
Dust  Washing  Powder? 

Largest  package — greatest  economy. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK'COMPANY, 
Chicago.      St  LotUa.       New  York. 
Boston.  Philadelphia, 


A  MEANS  OF  DEFENSE! 

READY  TO  HAND! 

Protect  home  and  family  by  taking 
out  Life  Insurance  in 

PRUDENTIAL 

which  with  its  many  plans  can  meet 
every  want  in  the  way  of  Life  Insur- 
ance.  THE  PRUDENTIAL  has 

ASSETS,  .  $23,984,569.72 
INCOME,  .  15,580,764.65 
SURPLUS,        5,240,  1  1  8.36 

Insures  children,  women  and  men.    Ages  1—70.    Amounts  $50,000 
to  $15.    Premiums  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  weekly. 

Circulars  giving  information  furnished  FREE.   "Write  for  particulars. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.  HOME  OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 


S 


Watch  «-  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  I  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  ioc.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own  risk. 
Vou  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

This  Is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  BOX  167,  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


WL  WANT  TOSELL  DIRECT  TO  RIDEfcJ 

WE  SHIP  WHEELS  ANYWHERE  ON  APProvai  J 
20Sridnd  Wheels^  tosi5.5end  for  UsU 

J[0LUM5US,0t1IOA  ' 


PLEASE 
TRY 


Ba     ^    jp         i  n  i 


.CANDY  CATHARTIC 


4    26c.  50c.  ^tTBMIjliT  Druggists. J-;.  \ 

l»l  «IH«WW»  ■  «ll»  WM«0  »HWMt 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  ia 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


You  Dy 

30  minutes 


Turkey  Red  on  Cotton  or  Wool 


|         tjit  w°n't  freeze,  boil  or  wuh 


lout.  Carpeta,  Dresses  aod  cloth- 
ing made  to  look  like  new,  no 
*eiperienco    necessary  with 
^Tonk'a  French  T>yes.  To  intro- 
 » tbera  send  +lc.  for  G  packages  or  10c.  for  one  any  color.  Bi^  pay  agents 

FRENCH  J>YJE  CO.,    Box  310,  VASSAB,  MIC II. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  st..  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing:  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.*  Largest  house 
in  the  world*  Dealers  supplied.  62-page  Ulus.  cat.  free. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  -washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Terriffs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.   If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Aiarenta 
wanted.*    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co,  ,Box  4,  Portland,  Mich* 


25c  35c  50c  (NDIANOLA 

LEATHER  SUSPENDERS 

A  million  men  wear  them.  Self-ad" 
justing:,  no  strain  on  the  buttons* 
never  wear  out.  Try  the  stores,  or  we 
will  send  them  post-paid  to  any  ad- 
dress. Plain  leather,  25c;  enamel, 
35c;  fancy  kid  cushion  back,  60c. 
Sing-le  round  principle,  every  pair 
stamped,  take  no  other. 

INDIA  NO  LA  SCSPENDEB  CO., 
Patent  applied  for.     j-g  s>  CanB,  Street,  Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL 
LIFE  OF 


FRANCES  E.  WILLARD 

by  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Miss  Willard's  private  secretary  for 
over  20  years.  The  only  book  authorized  and  endorsed 
by  the  w.  C.  T.  U.    Over  1.000,000  copies  will  be  sold. 

The  Greatest  Seller  of  the  Century. 
Write  for  outfit.  Bestterms.  Circular  free.  Act  quick. 
Don't  miss  this. J.  S.  ZLEULKK  &  CO. ,3-5  Dearborn  St„Cbitago 


BABY  CARRIAGES !S*B? 

 where  to  anyone  at  Wholesale  Prices  \sith"iil  ask- 
ing one  cent  in  advance.  We  pav  f  reiijht.Rn  v  t  row 
factory-  Save  deal-|$18.00  Carriages  for  SfMJl) 
ers'  profits.  Large  i  1-  312.00       44  "  SG.00 


lust  rated  catalogue)  «>i.uu  —  -r-.-«» 
Ifree.AddressCASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
XOt  West  Van  Ilnren  Street,  B-    7,  CMcago,Ill. 


S5.00 


S3.SO 


CROOKED  PEOPLE  m**j£fg?<£S&Jli-m>- 

Gamble  Shoulder  Brace  Co.,  821)  lleaper  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1,  1898. 


©ur  Housebote. 


OUR  BILLY. 

BY  R.  S.  S. 

A  jolly  young  scamp  was  our  Billy, 

A  boisterous,  dare-devil  lad, 
Too  brimmin'  with  life  to  be  goody, 

Too  honest  to  ever  be  bad; 
But  our  ways  was  not  to  his  likin', 

A  rougher  lot  suited  him  best. 
There  was  tears  in  our  eyes  when  he  left  us 

An'  struck  for  the  unsettled  West. 

An'  oft  as  we  set  by  the  chimbly, 

Tears  streamed  to  our  cheeks— tears  o'  joy- 
When  Maria  she  read  to  the  fambly 

The  letters  'at  come  from  our  boy; 
'Cause  the  new  life  was  full  o'  romances. 

An'  many's  the  joke  that  he  writ 
'Bout  Injuns  an'  fun  on  the  ranches,  • 

An'  bread  'at  an  ax  wouldn't  split. 

But  somehow  his  letters  growed  double 

The  distance  apart  every  day; 
He  never  said  nothin'  o'  trouble, 

But  his  fun  sort  o'  faded  awaj. 
Then  he  went  to  one  place  an'  another, 

An'  seemed  pretty  much  on  the  roam. 
Six  months  back  he  writ  to  his  mother; 

Since  then — how  we  miss  'im  at  home! 

"I'm  going  from  here  to  Seattle, 

Address  me  your  next  letter  there; 
One  treacherous  trail  with  my  cattle, 

Then  life  will  have  lost  half  its  care." 
But  again  there's  two  hearts  bowed  in  sorrow, 

Souls  sighing,  an'  cheeks  that  are  wet. 
Our  letters  come  back  !   Oh,  to  borrow 

The  hope  we  might  hear  from  him  yet! 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

An  important  factor  in  forming  a 
village  improvement  association 
is  to  have  several  people  endowed 
with  the  blessed  gift  of  tact  to 
introduce  the  plan.  It  seems  to  be  women's 
legitimate  work.  In  many  towns  her 
peculiar  fitness  for  municipal  houseclean- 
ing  and  beautifying  are  so  well  recognized 
that  men  are  admitted  to  these  associations 
only  as  honorary  members.  A  band  of 
tactful  women  can  get  concessions  from 
councilmen  and  corporations  which  men 
work  for  in  vain.  A  good  plan,  therefore, 
is  for  the  ladies'  literary  and  social  clubs 
to  set  apart  a  day  for  the  discussion  of 
village  improvement  associations,  what 
they  have  done  for  other  towns,  and  what 
a  lively,  well-organized  society  could  do  for 
your  own  town. 

Get  the  superintendent  and  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  to  give  talks  to  the 
pupils  on  this  subject.  Keep  the  agitation 
moving  ii>  your  own  neighborhood,  and 
an  excellent  plan  is  to  buy  the  back  num- 
bers of  magazines  containing  good  articles 
on  village  improvement,  and  pass  them 
around  among  those  indifferent  to  this 
subject,  for  this  is  a  work  which  needs  the 
heartiest  co-operation  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  town.  Then  when  the 
people  seem  aroused  have  a  free  lecture 
on  this  topic  by  some  spirited  talker,  and 
immediately  after  the  lecture  organize 
your  society.  A  gentleman  of  thirty  years' 
experience  in  the  work  strongly  advises 
that  all  associations  be  incorporated.  By 
so  doing,  their  work  will  be  more  delib- 
erately and  wisely  undertaken.  They  will 
not  rush  into  some  big  work,  badly 
planned,  which,  later  on,  will  cause  time 
and  money  to  correct.  The  annual  fees  in 
some  places  are  as  much  as  rive  dollars,  but 
that  is  high  enough  for  an  honorary  mem- 
ber; you  will  probably  do  far  better  to  put 
your  fees  for  active  members  at  one  dollar, 
children,  twenty-five  cents,  and  get  every 
child  in  the  village  interested.  District 
the  town  and  make  policemen  of  the  very 
boys  whose  mischief  and  destructive  pow- 
ers you  fear,  and  you  will  find  your  trees 
and  plants  are  safer  than  you  could  make 
them  in  any  other  way.  Offer  rewards  for 
destruction  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  when 
detected  make  the  lesson  a  severe  one  to 
the  offender.  Divide  your  members  into 
committees  on  tree-planting,  sidewalks, 
parks,  water-works,  alleys,  back  yards, 
garbage  and  waste  disposal.  You  probably 
can  only  reach  the  water-works  and  sewer 
question  by  arousing  public  sentiment, 
but  you  can  prevent  streets,  alleys  and 
yards  from  being  dirty  and  unkempt.  Offer 
prizes  to  boya  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  for  the  best-kept  back  yard  ;  the  girls 
usually  look  after  the  front  yard  without 
urging.  Offer  prizes  for  the  best-kept 
flower-bed,  the  best  chrysanthemum,  the 
best  and  thriftiest  trees  of  one  season's 
growth,  the  best  lawn.  Have  a  chrysan- 
themum show,  if  possible,  each  autumn. 
In  one  town  in  New  Jersey  the  association 


bought  thousands  of  bulbs  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  crocuses,  snowdrops  and  all  the 
varieties  of  cheaper  bulbs,  and  distributed 
them  through  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  spring  thousands  of  pack- 
ets of  flower-seeds  were  bought  and  given 
away,  and  the  children  were  taught  to 
bloom  the  bulbs  and  how  to  germinate  and 
grow  plants  from  the  seeds,  and  a  letter 
tells  me  it  was  the  best  investment  they 
had  made,  and  the  most  instructive  object- 
lesson  the  children  could  have  had.  Win- 
dows and  dirty  rooms  were  cleaned,  that 
the  gay  flower  might  uot  look  out  of  place. 
Back  yards  of  the  tenement  district  were 
cleaned,  that  room  for  the  flower-beds  could 
he  had;  and  one  whole  square  kept  ward 
and  watch  over  a  row  of  hardy  chrysan- 
themums. One  enthusiast  in  Massachu- 
setts thinks  the  offers  of  prizes  for  the 
best-kept  back  yard  has  revolutionized  their 
village.  In  one  district  which  had  been 
considered  especially  difficult,  the  alleys 
and  yards  were  kept  in  order,  and  in  some 
instances,  where  space  permitted,  were  laid 
out  in  walks,  grass  plots  and  flower-beds, 
showing  taste  and  ingenuity.  The  city 
fathers  were,  for  shame's  sake,  compelled 
to  put  the  streets  in  better  order. 

Many  towns  have  adopted  neat  zinc 
receptacles  for  garbage.  These  buckets  or 
cylinders  hold  over  six  gallons,  and  have 
lids  to  cover  the  unsightly  contents.  For 
convenience  of  the  men  who  gather  the 
garbage,  the  authorities  prefer  these  recep- 
tacles be  kept  on  the  sidewalk,  but  in 
many  places  they  are  kept  in  the  back 
yards. 

Another  branch  of  this  work  is  putting 
the  grounds  around  railroad  stations  in 
more  attractive  guise.  As  a  rule,  the  rail- 
road companies  heartily  further  the  work 
by  a  gift  of  land  for  park  purposes,  and 
gifts  of  trees  and  plants  to  adorn  the  same, 
and  they  keep  the  stations  cleaner  and 
smarter  looking  where  such  interest  is 
shown  in  their  surroundings.  To  show 
what  may  be  done,  I  will  cite  one  village 
of  seven  hundred  inhabitants  in  my  own 
state  of  Ohio.  Wyoming,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  has  a  very  active  association. 
Owing  to  its  efforts  the  railroad  station  is 
the  prettiest  on  that  entire  system  of  roads. 
The  citizens  have  planted  hundreds  of 
trees,  and  laid  miles  of  cement  walks;  it 
has  street-sprinkling  service  through  the 
summer  and  a  public  hall  for  literary  and 
social  gatherings.  Much  of  their  money 
has  been  raised  by  bazaars  and  fairs,  which 
is  legitimate  work  of  such  affairs,  and  not 
raising  money  for  churches.  Wealthy 
residents  are  apt  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  this  work,  and  many  a  pretty  little  park 
through  the  villages  of  our  country  attest 
their  liberality. 

Sheridan  Drive,  out  from  Chicago,  is  an- 
other notable  example  of  such  work.  The 
drive  is  now  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and 
there  is  talk  of  completing  it  to  Milwau- 
kee, over  fifty  miles  away.  The  drive  is  in 
sight  of  the  lake  nearly  all  the  way;  it 
passes  through  many  beautiful  villages, 
chief  of  which  for  its  beauty,  as  well  as  its 
fame  for  being  the  home  of  Miss  Frances 
Willard,  is  Evanston.  In  time  it  is  thought 
the  entire  drive  will  be  an  unbroken  line 
of  fine  country  dwellings.  Any  glen  or 
natural  bit  of  scenery  along  the  way  has 
been  made  the  most  of,  and  landscape- 
gardeners  have  been  sent  out  to  suggest  any 
improvements;  beautiful  trees  line  the 
drive,  and  fine  effects  have  been  made  in 
grouping  trees  for  their  variety  of  foliage. 
Xaturally, land  along  this  drivecommands 
fancy,  prices,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  is  it 
anything  more  than  can  be  done  in  any 
town?  Is  there  one  of  us  whose  eyes  and 
heart  have  not  been  gladdened,  when,  in 
traveling,  we  have  passed  a  clean,  well- 
kept  farm  with  its  pretty  home  and  tidy 
outbuildings?  Fvery  head  on  that  side 
of  the  car  turns  to  watch  it.  And  a  pretty, 
shady  village  looks  so  clean  and  restful 
that  you  long  to  stop  and  rest  and  know 
the  cultivated  people  who  have  made  such 
a  town  possible.  And  a  shady  bit  of  road 
is  known  the  country  over.  Would  it  not 
be  very  easy  to  have  every  road  in  the 
country  as  shady  as  those  few  rods?  I  wish 
every  farmer  lad  in  the  United  States 
would  set  out  a  hundred  trees  along  the 
roadside  of  his  farm  this  year,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  to  plant  nut-hearing  trees.  I 
often  wonder  why  persimmon-trees  are  so 
scarce:  every  one  in  the  country  is  known 
for  miles  around  and  watched.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  the  country  are  so  great  that  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  con  line  myself  to  the 
town.  Following  this,  I  will  give  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes  a  talking  to 
next  month;  I  mean  the  young  folks  who 
live  in  the  hamlets  and  on  farms. 
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It  means  that  Ivory  Soap  is  as  pure  as  it 
possible  to  make  it;  it  means  too  that  if  Ivory  Soap 
is  used  there  are  no 
complaints  of  new  or 
nearly  new  clothing 
coming  from  the 
wash,  "worn  out." 

Have  your  laun- 
dress use  only 
Ivory  Soap 
and  see  how 
much  longer 
the  clothes 
last. 
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I  could  fill  this  entire  paper  with  notable 
examples  of  the  work  of  these  societies, 
but  what  is  the  use?  We  know  our  needs; 
let  us  supply  what  we  lack  in  money  by 
harder  work  and  greater  enterprise.  This 
is  just  the  time  of  year  to  begin  work.  If 
you  can  do  no  better  the  first  year  than 
to  start  a  neighborhood  club  to  embrace 
several  squares,  do  that,  and  by  next  year 
the  fame  of  your  good  deeds  will  leaven 


the  whole  village.  Make  your  part  of  the 
town  so  pretty  that  everybody  will  want 
to  live  there,  and  you  will  find  your  out- 
look on  life  will  be  as  changed  as  the 
appearance  of  your  property. 

Jessie  M.  Good. 


Guard  the  lives  of  your  little  ones  by  pro- 
tecting them  against  colds;  but  if  the  colds 
will  come,  cure  them  with  Jayne's  Expecto- 
rant. 


^fect  tone  &. 


Wft  SAYE 

5  Purchase  Direct  at  Factory  Cost  from  the  Only 
5  Firm  of  Actual  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 
;  Pianos  and  Organs  who  sell  Direct  to  the  General 
|  Public  Exclusively.  All  Profits  saved  to  the 
2  Purchaser. 


mm 


1  A  REMARKABLE  PROPOSITION. 


One  Million  Dollars  Personal  Guarantee  at  the 
.  back  of  every  CORNISH  AMERICAN  PIANO  and  O lit*  AN. 

Entirely  New 
Ca  talu^ue— 
1898  JBodel*. 
*  An  Ancien( 

Egyptian  Choir  at  Early  Temple  Serriee,rt  is  the  subject  of  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  colored  art  frontispiece  presented  with  our  new  catalogue  of  the 
celebrated  COUNISH  AJLEKICAN  Pianos  and  Organs.  This  interesting 
picture  was  designed  and  painted  exclusively  for  ua  by  an  eminent  artist 
and  has  been  reproduced  in  the  original  colors.  The  catalogue  contains  a 
complete  description  of  oyer  50  styles  of  Pianos  and  Organs,  together  with 
prices  and  terms  of  sale.  It  will  be  sent  to  all  intending  purchasers  FREE 
on  application,  postage  paid.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  mention  this  paper 
ami  write  for  it  to-day.  Kemember,  our  vast  business  continues  on  the  old 
basis — pianos  and  organs  at  wholesale  cost,  direct  from  factory  to  family; 
J  no  agents',  music  stores'  or  middlemen's  profits  to  pay.  The  purchaser 
1  of  a  CORNISH  AMERICAN  Piano  or  Orsan  pays  only  for  what  he  buys. 
30  DAYS'  TRIAL  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 
•    CASH  OR  EASY  INSTALLMENTS. 

No  Satisfac- 
tion, No  Pay. 
Each  instru- 
ment fully 
warranted 
for  25  year?, 
and  safe  de- 
livery at  des- 
tination in- 
eured  and 
guaranteed 


CORNISH  ORGANS^  $25?-° 


CORNISH  PIANOS  *<$155?? 


Ill.bed  JMoneer  Houae.    Do  not  be  misled. 


thai  a  prompt  response  -to 
this  advertisement  will  se- 
cure a  DISCOtNT  OK  $H> 
on  the  IL»t  prire>  a*  quoted 
In  our  1898  Catalogue  on 
any  CORNISH  Organ,  or 
£20  on  the  list  prices  If  too 
buy  a  CORNISH  Piano. 
Owin5  to  the  very  rk«e 
margin  this  1«? stc*.  for  m:inu- 
facturinjrwe  are  obliged  to 
rtscnf  the  risht  to  with- 
draw ihl*.  special  discount 
at  any  time. 


Send  for  particulars  of  our  popular  a 
eo-partner>hlp  plan  by  which  any- 
one can  easily  obtain  a  CORNISH 
Piano  or  Orpan  for  nothing  Full 
explanation  with  every  catalogue. 

Our  bank, 
our  hank, 

any  bank,  or  any  of  the  multitude  ; 
of  patron*  who  hate  purchased 
million*  of  dollar*  worth  of  |n»1ru- 
nn-nli  from  u*  during  the  pas*  8*5  [ 
yean.  Our  new  book,  "The  Ileartof  . 
the  People,"  containing  a  thousand  , 
recent  referenre*,  aeut  FREE,  J 
Don't  fail  to  write  at  once. 


REFERENCES. % 


U  Y  OF  CIIK.MSII  ONLY.    We  ni e  not  conner-ced  vviih  J; 
the  several  imitators  of  our  methods.   This  is  the  Old  tntab-  *. 
This  is  the  richt  firm  to  write  to.     K«tnbll«hed  nearly  viOyear.. 


CORNISH  &  CO.,(MA^r?»co^JWashlngtonvN 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
pave  f  10  (>0 $25.  No  money  id  advance. 
$T,(I  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23,110 
(50  Arlington  auukin.ror  .  $l!)..i0 
Slncee.  I  Made  by  US)  OV,  (11.50,  *15 
and  27  other  styles.     All  attachment. 
FKFF.     ""e  pay  frelrrtil.     Buy  from 
rai'tory.     Save  airents  lame  lirofltii 
liver  n'10,0110  in  n«e.  Catalogue  ami 

  testimonials  Free.     Write  at  onre. 

t  £  >J  ""AddrtM  i„  mil  I,  CASH  BUtEBS'  UNION 

158-164  West  Van  Buret!  St..  b-7.  Chicago.  III. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.   AU  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.7339.— Ladies'  Pelerine  Cape,  to 
be  made  with  or  without  stole.  10c. 
Sizes,  large,  medium  and  small. 


No.  7340.— Ladies'  Fancy  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32.  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 


No.  7291.— Ladies'  Circular 
Sheath  Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inches  waist. 


No.  7297.— Child's  Blouse  Dress. 
10c.   Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  7342.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7337.— Ladies'  Cape.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  large,  medium  and  small. 


No.  7349.— Ladies'  Waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34, 36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7351.— Ladies'  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7343.— Ladies'  Tucked  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.7332.— Girl's  Reefer  Jacket 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  6459.— Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Sunbonnets.  The  two  patterns 
for  10  cents.  Cut  in  two  sizes — 
Misses'  and  Ladies'. 


No.  6558.— Boys'  Knickerbocker 
and  Knee-tkousers.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.7328.— Ladies'  Jacket,  with  Fly 

Closing.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.7341.— Girl's  Gabrille  Apron.  10c. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


H  We  will  send  any  fwolf 
sj  patterns,  and  Farm  and^ 
§?  Fireside  for  one  year,  forT& 
ffl  35  cents  ^ 


No.  7281.— Ladies'  Russian  Shirt- 
waist. 10  cents.  Sizes,  32,  34,  3f 
38, 40  and  42  inches  bust. 

Postage  paid  by  us. 


No.  7333.— Ladies'  Dressing-sack. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32, 34, 36, 38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7331.— Misses'  Waist.  10c. 
Sizes  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7320.— Boys'  Suit.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  5000.— Ladies'  Tea-gown.  11c. 
Siies,  82,  34,  36,  3t>  jmrt  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  7313.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents.   Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust. 


No.7318.— Ladies'  and  Misses'  Shirt- 

w^aist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38'  and  40  inches  bust. 
Misses,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


Address  FARM  AJND  HI  RESIDE,  SPRIINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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©ur  5unfca£  afternoon. 


I  KNOW  NOT. 

I  know  not  if  my  spirit  weaveth  ever 

The  golden  fantasies  of  mine  for  thee; 
I  only  know  my  love  is  a  great  river, 
And  thou  the  sea! 

I  know  not  if  the  time  to  thee  is  dreary. 

When  ne'er  to  meet  we  pass  the  wintry  days; 
I  only  know  my  muse  is  never  weary, 
The  theme  thy  praise. 

I  know  not  if  thy  poet  heart's  emotion 
Responsive  beats  to  mine  through  many  a 
chord ! 

I  only  feel'in  my  untold  devotion 
A  rich  reward. 

1  know  not  if  the  grass  were  waving  o'er  me, 
Would  Nature's  voice  for  thee  keep  sadder 
tune ; 

I  only  know  wert  thou  gone  home  before  me, 
I'd  follow  soon. 

But  while  thou  walk'st  the  earth  with  brave 
heart  ever, 

I'll  singing  go,  though  all  unwrecked  by  thee 
My  great  affection  fioweth  like  a  river. 
And  thou  the  sea! 


MENTAL  LAZINESS. 

IT  is  considered  a  disgrace  to  be  lazy.  He 
who  is  too  indolent  to  work  for  his  own 
living  becomes  a  byword  or  reproach. 
But  there  is  a  very  common  form  of  lazi- 
ness which  is  not  always  noticed;  it  is  that 
of  the  mind.  We  first  become  conscious  of 
it  in  our  young  days  when  we  "don't  feel 
like  study."  We  dawdle  over  the  book 
with  our  thoughts  half  asleep,  and  as  a  re- 
sult give  a  fine  exhibition  of  stupidity  in 
the  recitation-room.  This  sort  of  indul- 
gence in  youth  is  very  dangerous,  and  it 
becomes  a  habit,  and  the  mind  grows  rusty 
and  dull  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  when  it 
should  be  at  its  best.  On  the  heels  of  this 
form  of  laziness  comes  another  bad  habit — 
that  of  intellectual  loafing.  What  loafing 
is  in  the  common  sense  we  all  know;  it  is 
hanging  about  with  no  definite  aim  or  pur- 
pose, idling  away  the  time  without  profit. 
Well,  there  is  mental  loafing  as  well,  and  it 
is  known  in  the  dictionary  as  "reverie." 
It  is  a  dreamy  state  of  the  mind,  when  the 
thoughts  go  wool-gathering.  This  habit  so 
common  to  young  people  is  fatal  to  mental 
growth ;  many  a  promising  youth  is  ruined 
by  overindulgence  in  it.  It  wastes  time 
and  enfeebles  the  mental  powers.  It  is 
really  a  form  of  laziness,  and  it  should  be 
sternly  corrected  on  the  outset.  The  action 
of  the  mind  should  be  kept  under  control. 
When  the  thoughts  begin  to  wander  it  is 
time  to  whip  them  into  order.  A  resolute 
will  will  do  it. 


HOW  SADDLEBACK  LEDGE  LIGHT  WAS 
KEPT  BURNING. 

This  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  bleakest  of 
light-stations  of  that  savage  region,  and, 
according  to  a  story  told  there,  it  was  once 
the  scene  of  a  remarkable  plucky  adher- 
ence to  duty  on  the  part  of  a  fifteen-year- 
old  boy.  He  was  the  son  of  the  keeper, 
and  on  this  occasion  was  left  alone  in  the 
tower  while  the  father  went  ashore  for  pro- 
visions in  their  only  boat.  Before  the 
latter  could  return,  a  violent  storm  arose, 
and  for  the  next  three  weeks  there  was  no 
time  in  which  the  keeper's  boat  could  have 
lived  for  a  moment  in  the  wild  seas  that 
raged  about  the  lonely  rock.  Still  the  light 
was  kept  burning  by  that  fifteen-year-old 
boy,  who  had  little  to  eat  and  but  scant 
time  to  sleep.  Night  after  night,  for  three 
weeks,  its  steady  gleam  shone  through  the 
blackness  of  the  pitiless  storm  and  glad- 
dened the  father's  straining  eyes.  When 
the  ordeal  was  ended  the  boy  was  so  weak 
from  exhaustion  as  to  be  barely  able  to 
speak.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no 
prouder  father,  nor  happier  young  light- 
keeper  on  the  Maine  coast  than  those  who 
met  on  the  storm-swept  ledge  of  Saddle- 
back that  day.— Kirk  Munroe. 


THE  WORLD'S  NEWSPAPERS. 

How  important  a  power  in  civilization  is 
the  newspaper  appears  from  the  res-ilt  of  a 
recent  computation  made  by  an  investigat- 
ing publisher  as  to  the  world's  supply  of 
journals.  After  a  canvass  of  the  loading 
nations  of  the  world,  it  is  figured  that  the 
total  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  a 
single  year  is  12,000,000,000.  Some  idea  of 
what  this  enormous  figure  means  may  be 
had  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  to  print  the 
world's  newspapers  a  year  requires  881,240 
tons  of  paper,  or  1,062,480,000  pounds,  while 
it  would  take  the  fastest  press  in  America 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  to 
print  a  single  year's  edition,  which  would 


produce  a  stack  of  papers  nearly  fifty  miles 
high.  We  must  not  forget  that  countries 
like  China,  which  some  people  glibly  call 
"heathen,"  are  voracious  consumers  of 
newspapers,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  heavi- 
est circulated  paper  in  the  world  being 
published  in  Pekin.  Those  who  speak  of 
the  newspapers  as  "a  great  power"  scarcely 
realize  the  size  of  the  truth  they  are  utter- 
ing.— Boston  Globe. 


YOU  MUST  MEAN  IT. 

When  you  say,  "Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation," you  must  in  good  earnest  mean  to 
avoid,  in  your  daily  conduct,  those  temp- 
tations from  which  you  have  already  suf- 
fered. When  you  say,  "Deliver  us  from 
evil,"  you  must  mean  to  struggle  against 
that  evil  in  your  hearts  of  which  you  are 
conscious,  and  which  you  pray  to  have 
been  forgiven.  To  watch  and  pray  are 
surely  in  our  power,  jand  by  these  means 
we  are  certain  of  getting  strength.  You 
feel  your  weakness;  you  fear  to  be  over- 
come by  temptation ;  then  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  it.  This  is  watching.  Avoid  society 
which  is  likely  to  mislead  you;  flee  from 
the  shadow  of  evil;  you  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful; better  be  a  little  too  strict  than  a  little 
too  easy — it  is  the  safer  side.  Abstain  from 
reading  books  which  are  dangerous  to  you. 
Turn  from  bad  thoughts  when  they  arise. 
— J.  H.  Newman. 


TRIALS  SHOULD  BE  WELCOMED. 

God  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  try 
our  consecration,  whether  it  be  a  true  one 
or  not.  No  man  can  be  wholly  the  Lord's 
unless  he  is  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
Lord;  and  no  man  can  know  whether  he  is 
wholly  thus  consecrated  except  by  tribula- 
tion. That  is  the  test.  To  rejoice  in  God's 
will,  when  that  will  imparts  nothing  but 
happiness,  is  easy  even  for  the  natural 
man.  But  none  but  the  renovated  man, 
none  but  the  religious  man,  can  rejoice  in 
the  divine  will  when  it  crosses  his  path, 
disappoints  his  expectations  and  over- 
whelms him  with  sorrow.  Trial,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  shunned,  should  be  wel- 
comed as  the  test — the1  only  true  test  of  our 
true  state.  Beloved  souls,  there  are  conso- 
lations which  pass  away,  but  true  and 
abiding  consolation  ye  will  not  find  except 
in  entire  abandonment,  and  in  that  love 
which  loves  the  cross.  He  who  does  not 
welcome  the  cross  does  not  welcome  God. 


EXCUSE  FOR  SIN. 

How  few  frankly  and  honestly  confess 
their  own  sin!  They  see  not  their  guilt. 
They  are  continually  making  excuses  for 
their  crimes;  the  strength  and  subtlety  of 
the  tempter,  the  natural  weakness  of  their 
own  minds,  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed  are  all  plead  as 
excuses  for  their  sins,  and  thus  the  possi- 
bility of  repentance  is  precluded,  for  until 
a  man  take  his  sin  to  himself,  till  he  ac- 
knowledges that  he  alone  is  guilty,  he  can- 
not be  humbled,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  saved. 

Reader,  till  thou  accuse  thyself,  and  thy- 
self only,  and  feel  that  thou  alone  art  re- 
sponsible for  all  thy  iniquities,  there  is  no 
hope  of  thy  salvation. 


SECRET  PRAYER. 

The  highest  act  of  prayer  is  impossible 
unless  and  until  the  human'suppliant  de- 
liberately seeks  to  meet  God  absolutely 
alone.  To  secure  such  aloneness  with  God 
we  are  bidden  to  "enter  into  the  closet," 
to  find  some  place  and  time  where  we  may 
shut  ourselves  in  with  him.  This  is  so 
important  that  it  is  made  emphatic  by  re- 
peating the  thought  in  another  form,  as 
though  the  word  "closet"  were  not  enough, 
Christ  adds,  "and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father,  which  is  in 
secret" — a  second  word,  meaning  essen- 
tially the  same  as  closet,  a  secret  place 
(Matt.  6:0).— A.T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


COUNT  YOUR  MERCIES. 

That  it  is  really  "a  good  thing  to  give 
thanks"  everyone  may  discover  for  him- 
self by  making  the  experiment.  Many  a 
cloud  lias  been  driven  from  the  spiritual 
and  mental  sky  by  a  breath  of  praise.  It  is 
not  a  good  thing  to  count  over  our  sorrows 
and  losses  and  perplexities;  as  a  rule,  we 
make  them  worse  by  doing  so;  but  the 
counting  of  our  mercies  has  an  invigorat- 
ing effect,  and  we  are  often  surprised  to 
find  how  much  richer  we  are  than  we  iiad 
thought.— Christian  Advocate. 


TR  YING  ORDEALS  FOR  WOMEN. 


Mrs.  Pinkham  Tells  How  Wo- 
men May  Avoid  Painful 
Examinations. 


To  a  modest,  sensitive,  high- 
strung'  young'  woman,  especially 
an  unmarried  woman,  there  is 
no  more  trying  or  painful  ordeal 
than  the  "examinations,"  which 
are  now  so  common  in  hospitals 
and  private  practice. 

An  examination  by  speculum,  or 
otherwise,  is  sometimes  a  positive  < 
necessity   in  certain    stages  of 
many  diseases  peculiar  to  women, 
so  at  least  it  is  declared  by  the  pro- 
fession.   This  would  not  he  the  case  if 
patients  heeded  their  symptoms  in  time. 

If  a  young  girl's  blood  is  watery,  her  skin 
pale  and  waxy  looking,  her  lips  colorless,  bowels 
torpid,  digestion  poor,  her  ears  and  temples  throb  and 
she  is  subject  to  headache,  begin  at  once  to  build  up  her 
system  with  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 
Do  not  allow  her  to  undergo  a  physical  examination. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  who  requests  that 
her  name  should  not  be  used,  but  gives  her  initials  and 
street  number  so  that  any  inquiry  addressed  to  her 
will  be  received.    She  says: 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pinkham: — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  your  Vegetable  Compound.  I  was  tempted 
to  try  it  after  seeing  the  effects  of  it  upon  my  mother,  and  now  I  feel  like  a 
new  person.  I  am  a  stenographer  and  was  troubled  with  falling  of  the  womb 
and  female  weakness  in  general.  I  continued  to  work  until  I  was  so  weak  I 
could  no  longer  walk,  and  the  last  day  I  was  forced  to  stop  and  rest. 

"  I  was  then  so  ill  that  I  was  compelled  to  stay  in  bed  and  so  nervous 
that  I  could  not  hold  anything  in  my  hands.  The  least  noise  or  surprise 
would  cause  my  heart  to  heat  so  loudly,  and  I  would  become  so  weak  that  I 
could  hardly  stand.  I  suffered  for  almost  a  year.  It  is  different  now.  I 
can  go  about  my  work  with  pleasure,  while  before,  work  was  a  drudge. 

"Trusting  that  my  words  of  praise  may  help  some  other  afflicted  person, 
and  be  of  benefit  to  womankind  in  general,  I  remain,  Yours  in  gratitude, 
L.  H.,  444  S.  East  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind." 


COSTS  NOTHING 


but  the  asking  to  get  our  new 
1893  CATALOGUE  of  either 


PIANOS  or 
ORGANS 


FREE 


A  larger  number  of  styles  to  select  from 
than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 

THE  SECRET  OF  WEALTH  IS  TO  BUY  RIGHT 

The  nearer  the  manufacturer  and  consumer 
can  be  brought  together,  the  more  money  saved 
to  the  consumer.   We  can  sell  you  an 

ORGAN  or  PIANO 

ac  wholesale  prices,  thus  saving  you  every 
penny  usually  pocketed  by  agents  and  dealers, 

Send  today  for  our  new  Duo 
Bill  BeMlflcata.  It  saves  you  $10 
on  an  Organ,  $20  on  a  Piano. 

CASH  OR  INSTALLMENT. 

Thirty  days  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Safe 
delivery  at  your  depot  insured.  Our  new  due  bdl 
certificate  shows  you  how  to  get  an  Organ  or 
Piano  tor  little  or  nothing.  Kemember,  our  Cat- 
alogue costs  you  nothing,  and  wiU  positively 
save  you  money. 

PIANOS,  '1553!  UP 


ORGANS,  '25  * 

We  furnish  with  each  Piano  a 
810  h.nrd-ivood  Piano  Chair  free, 
also  Plush  Scarf  and  $10  worth  of 
the  latest  sheet  music.  Complete 
Organ  outfit  free.  Our  factory, 
with  its  enormous  capacity,  en- 
ab'esus  to  sell  you  a  nigh-grade 
instrument  at  a  figure  much  below 
that  of  any  other  company  in  the 
world. 

Incorporated  for  50  years 

We  Lead,  Others  Follow 

BEETHOVEN 
PIANO  and  ORGAN 
COMPANY 

Box  628,  WASHINGTON^.  J. 


TO    INTRODUCE    OIK    UV.TE8T    LAKGE  POWERFUL 
ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,    THE  EXCELSIOR. 

WAN" 


Only 


ENTS 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS  OFFER 

6  /g^JUST  ftWHAT  -  YOU 
to 

10 

Mile' 

Rang^  °N3EA-  FARM  -    QR  RANCH 

POSITIVELY  auch  a  good  Telescope  was  never  aold  for  this  prVe  before.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  larzest  manufacturer*  of  Europe, 
measure  clo?ed  12  inches  and  open  over  .'ft/  feet  in  5  sections.  Thej  are  BRASS  HOUND.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  cjeludc  doit,  etc.,  with 
POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  UY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore,  Telescopes  of  this  aiie  have  been  sold  for 
from  $5. On  to  Ercry  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments :  and  no  farmer  should  be  without 

one.  Objects  miles  awaj  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mail  or  express,  safely  packed,  pn-paid  for  only  09  cts.  Our  new  Cat- 
alogue of  Watches,  etc..  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  ofTcr  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  WE  WARRANT  each  Teleicop*-  Jl'ST  AS  REPRESENTED 
or  inoney  refunded.  WANTS  ANOTHER :  Brandy. Va.  Qentl — Please  send  another  Telesc.pe,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  Instruments 
costing  many  times  the  money. — R.  C.  Allb.v.  Send  99  CENTS  by  Registered  Letter,  Past  Office  Money  Order.  Eipress  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable 
to  our  order,  or  have  your  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCELSIOR  EHPORTING  CO.,  Dept.  II,  Excelsior  Bldg.,  (few  York.  Box  783. 
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DON'T  BE  HARD  UP 

7Gcuts  &  Ladies  at  home  or  traveltug,  taking  orders, 
using  audselling  Prof.Gray'a  Pinters.  Plates, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all 
metal  goods.  No  experience,  heavy 
|  plate,  modem  methods.  We  -opiating, 
I  manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Only 
f outfits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  ready  for  work.  Gold, 
Silver  and  Nickel,  also  Metal 
1  Platlnc  by  new  dipping  process. 
We  teach  vuu  the  art,  furnish  .secret*  and  formulas  FREE. 
Write  to-day.  Testimonials,  samples,  etc.,  FREE. 
B.  GRAY  A  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  7,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


Apiui,  l,  isas. 
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Smiles. 


A  DAWSON  CITY  IDYL. 

A  Dawson  City  mining  man  lay  dying  on 
the  ice. 

He  didn't  have  a  woman  nurse  — he  didn't 

have  the  price; 
But  a  comrade  kneeled  beside  him,  as  the  sun 

sank  in  repose. 
To  listen  to  his  dying  words  and  watch  him 

while  he  froze. 
The  dying  man  propped  up  his  head  above 

four  rods  of  snow, 
And  said,  "I  never  sawit  thaw  at  ninety-eight 

below ; 

Send  this  little  pinhead  nugget,  that  I  swiped 

from  Jason  Dills, 
To  my  home,  you  know,  at  Deadwood,  at 

Deadwood  in  the  hills. 

"Tell  my  friends  and  tell  my  en'mies,  if  you 

ever  reach  the  East, 
That  this  Dawson  City  region  is  no  place  for 

man  or  beast; 
That  the  land's  too  elevated  and  the  wind  too 

awf  ul  cold, 

And  the  hills  of  South  Dakota  yield  as  good  a 

grade  of  gold ; 
Tell  my  sweetheart  not  to  worry  with  a  sorrow 

too  intense, 
For  I'm  going  to  a  warmer  and  a  far  more 

cheery  hence. 
Oh,  the  air  is  growing  thicker,  and  those 

breezes  give  me  chills. 
Gee,  I  wish  I  was  in  Deadwood,  in  Deadwood 

in  the  hills. 

'•Tell  the  fellows  in  the  home-land  to  remain 
and  have  a  cinch. 

That  the  price  of  patent  pork-chops  here  is 
eighty  cents  an  inch. 

That  I  speak  as  one  who's  been  here  scratch- 
ing 'round  to  find  the  gold, 

And  at  ten  per  cent  of  discount  I  could  not 
buy  up  a  cold. 

Now,  so  long,"  he  faintly  whispered,  "  I  have 
told  you  what  to  do." 

And  he  closed  his  weary  eyelids  and  froze 
solid  p.  d.  q. 

His  friends  procured  an  organ  box  and  c.  o. 
d'd  the  bills, 

And  sent  the  miner  home  that  night  to  Dead- 
wood  in  the  hills. 

—Deadwood  Pioneer. 


MEMORIES  OF  1893. 

X^jp^Hls  broad  expanse  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  place  where  we  are  now  stand- 
ing was  the  site  of  the  great  Manufac- 
turers building.  You  remember  it?" 
"Very  well." 
"No  one  ever  could  forget  that  colossal 
structure.  Rising  to  a  height  of  more  than 
200  feet,  massive  yet  graceful,  it  commanded  a 
magnificent  view,  and  was  itself  visible  from 
every  point  of  the  spacious  grounds.  Its  tre- 
mendous arches  upheld  a  roof  such  as  no  man 
ever  saw  before.  Classic  in  style,  wonderful 
in  its  simple  grandeur,  its  effect  upon  the 
senses  was  overpowering.  The  eye  refused  to 
take  note  of  measurements.  It  was  content 
with  simply  gazing.  Human  achievement 
possibly  may  duplicate  that  building  in  the 
years  to  come,  but  this  will  remain  in  the 
memory  for  all  time  as  the  great  original.  Nor 
can  those  who  were  privileged  to  wander 
through  its  broad  aisles  in  1893  ever  forget  the 
marvelous  exhibits  it  contained.  The  con- 
crete evidence  of  a  world's  progress  was  there 
displayed.  It  was  an  epitome  of  civilization. 
Merely  to  take  note  of  the  treasures  of  art  and 
science  there  spread  before  the  eye  of  man- 
kind required  months.  The  great  building 
has  gone,  but  its  memories  abide.  The  flames 
that  roared  through  those  stupendous  arches 
Could  only  destroy  the  material,  tangible  part 
Of—" 

"By  the  way,  while  I  think  of  it,  were  the 
claims  of  those  French  exhibitors  ever  paid?" 
—Chicago  Tribune. 


A  GREAT  OBSTACLE. 

"It  will  never  do  to  let  woman  have  equal 
suffrage." 
"Any  special  reason?" 

"Yes.  Just  think  how  silly  it  would  sound 
to  have  to  call  our  battleships  'women-of- 
war.'  "—Detroit  Free  Press. 


THE  CHEERFUL  IDIOT. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  the  cause 
of  the  extreme  paucity  of  the  rabbit's  tail?" 
asked  the  typewriter  boarder,  who  has  been 
taking  folk-lore  lectures. 

"Before  we  proceed,"  said  the  cheerful  idiot, 
"is  this  a  tale  of  hare,  a  tail  of  hare,  a  tale  of 
hair,  or  atail  of  hair?"— Indianapolis  Journal. 


Too  Fat?— No  one  but  a  physician  knows 
how  sincerely  persons  who  are  corpulent 
deplore  the  fact  that  they  are  so.  Fat  when 
excessive  adds  greatly  to  one's  discomfort.  It 
destroys  female  beauty  and  makes  a  well-pro- 
portioned man  out  of  shape.  Hall  Chemical 
Co.,  B.  Box,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whose  ad.  appears 
in  this  issue,  are  having  wonderful  success  in 
treating  obesity.  If  you  are  too  fat  write  them 
for  free  sample,  etc. 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

"How  can  I  get  an  article  in  your  paper?" 
asked  a  correspondent  of  a  "Western  journal. 

"It  all  depends  on  the  article  you  want  to 
get  into  our  paper,"  replied  the  editor.  "If 
the  article  is  small  in  bulk,  like  a  hair-brush 
or  tea-caddy,  spread  the  paper  out  upon  the 
floor,  and  placing  the  article  in  the  center, 
wrap  it  up  by  carefully  folding  the  edges  over 
it,  and  tie  with  a  string.  This  will  keep  the 
article  from  slipping  out  of  the  paper.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  article  is  an  English  bath- 
tub or  a  clothes-horse,  you  would  better  not 
try  it  at  all."— Harper's  Bazar. 


ENFORCED. 

Mrs.  Beacon  Hill  (to  her  nephew,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  New  York)— 
"And,  Browning,  did  you  always  remember 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy  wiile  you  were 
away?" 

Browning  (guiltily)— "No,  auntie,  I  did  not. 
But  it  was  not  my  fault." 

Mrs.  Beacon  Hill  (shocked)— "Not  your 
fault?" 

Browning— "No;  Aunt  Kate  never  had  baked 
beans  and  brown  bread  Sunday  morning,  and 
I  had  no  money  to  buy  them  myself."— Puck. 


GENEROUS  OFFER. 

Wandering  vaguely  and  uncertainly  about 
the  streets  one  evening,  Mr.  Rambo  accident- 
ally dropped  into  a  meeting  of  single-taxers. 

He-listened  to  the  speeches  for  half  an  hour 
with  all  the  attention  he  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  and  then  became  tired. 

"Misser  Shairman,"  he  said,  rising  up  and 
running  his  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket, 
"whatsh  th'  amount  of  th'  shingle  tacksh? 
I'll  pay  it  m'shelf !"— Chicago  Tribune. 


GROWED-UP  WOMEN. 

"Clara,"  said  the  mother  of  a  little  five-year- 
old  miss,  who  was  entertaining  a  couple  of 
neighboring  girls  of  her  own  age,  "why  don't 
you  play  something  instead  of  sitting  still  and 
looking  miserable?" 

"Why,  mamma,  we  is  playin',"  was  the 
reply;  "we's  playin'  that  we's  growed-up 
womens."— Chicago  Daily  News. 


ADVANTAGE. 

Benedict— "It  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
Jonah  that  he  didn't  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century." 

Bachelor— "  Why  ?" 

Benedict— "Because  no  modern  wife  would 
have  accepted  that  whale  story  as  an  excuse 
for  staying  away  from  home  three  days  and 
nights."— New  York  World. 


ROCK-RIBBED  RELIGION. 

"Brother  Haicede,"  said  the  minister,  "I 
am  surprised  to  hear  that  you  whipped  your 
son  for  saying  that  he  didn't  believe  in  the 
weather  predictions  of  the  almanac." 

"By  the  time  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I 
have,"  responded  Mr.  Haicede,  "you'll  know 
that  the  time  to  nip  infidelity  is  in  the  bud." 


HARD  ON  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

"Papa,"  said  little  Bennie  Bloobumper, 
"what  is  an  encyclopedia?" 

"An  encyclopedia,  Benny,"  replied  that 
small  boy's  intelligent  papa,  "is  a  set  of 
books,  any  volume  of  which  will  tell  you 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  information  you 
want." 


A  READJUSTMENT. 

"But,  Fred,  are  you  really  running  behind 
so  much?" 

"Well,  I  keep  my  clothes  in  the  drawer  of 
my  desk,  and  my  unpaid  bills  in  the  ward- 
robe."—Life.  _   

EXPLAINED. 

"What  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  speech  is 
silver  and  silence  is  golden  ?" 

"It  costs  more  to  make  a  man  keep  still  than 
to  make  him  talk." — Life. 


QUEER. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  the  female 
character  is  the  tendency  which  the  prettiest 
girls  always  have  to  fall  in  love  with  our 
inferiors.— Puck. 


DARK  CIRCLES  AROUND  THE  EYES. 

I  send  FREE  a  simple  cure  for  this  trouble  so 
annoying  to  women.  Whether  from  ill-health, 
over-work  or  any  weakness,  it  can  be  cured. 
Address  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hudnut,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


NO  WONDER. 

Dr.  Thirdly— "Now,  for  example,  take  the 
life  of  your  neighbor." 

Smith— "I  wish  I  could.  He's  learning  to 
play  the  cornet."  . 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  druggists 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  25c.  Tlie  genuine 
has  L.  B.  Q.  on  each  tablet. 


[Trade  Mark] 


FOR  30  DAYS  MORE  YOU  CAN  TRY  IT  FOR  2S  CENTS 

Rheumatism,  La  Grippe 

In  Better  Health  Than  for  the 
Past  Fifty  Years 

Swakson  Rheumatic;  Cure  Co.,  Chicago.  Dear  Sirs:— It  is  just  about  one  year  ago  when  I  first  com- 
menced using  your  "  5  DROPS  "  for  Nervous  Rheumatism,  Catarrh  in  the  head  and  Bronchitis.  I  was  so  bad 
that  I  could  not  eat  at  all,  in  bed  or  anywhere  else;  my  Nerves  were  all  in  a  quiver,  and  my  Liver  and  Kidneys 
were  all  out  of  order ;  in  fact,  I  was  so  bad  that  I  had  to  raise  ui>  in  bed  from  five  to  twelve  times  in  one  night 
to  get  my  breath  and  to  keep  from  choking,  but  to-day  I  am  heartier  and  in  better  health  than  I  have 
been  for  the  past  fifty  years.   Others  are  using  it  here  with  wonderful  results  and  still  more  calling  for  it. 

Yours  truly,  GEORGE  Y EAGER,  Portland,  Ind.,  Feb.  17,  1898. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  RHEUMATIC  MEDICINE  ON  EARTH 

Swansoj;  Rheumatic  Cure  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen:— I  received  the  order  all  right,  for  which  I  send 
thanks.  I  am  still  taking  the  "5  DROPS,"  and  am  gaining  every  day — haven't  felt  so  well  for  ten  years.  I 
have  used  all  kinds  of  medicine,  but  have  never  found  anything  that  has  done  for  me  what  "  5  DROPS  " 
has.  Our  stage-driver  brings  my  medicine  to  me  from  Sharon,  and  he  btrings  it  very  carefully,  for  he  thinks 
there  is  no  medicine  on  earth  like  "  5  DROPS."  He  is  using  it  lor  Rheumatism  ;  he  lias  only  used  it  for 
three  weeks  and  it  has  done  wonders  for  him.  He  couldn't  harness  his  horses  without  sitting  down  a  number 
of  times,  and  it  has  stopped  all  the  pain  in  his  limbs. 

MRS.  GEO.  H.  ROWELL,  Strafford,  Vermont,  Feb.  18,  1898. 


"5  DROPS  "  cures  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Backache,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever, 
Catarrh,  Sleeplessness,  Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Neuralgic  Headaches,  Earache,  Toothache,  Heart 
Weakness,  Croup,  Swelling,  La  Grippe,  flalaria,  Creeping  Numbness. 

to  enable  sufferers  to  give  "  5  DROPS  "  at  least  a  trial, 
we  will  send  a  sample  bottle,  prepaid  by  mail,  for  25 
cents.  A  sample  bottle  will  convince  you.  Also,  large  bottles  (300  doses)  51.00,  3  bottles  for 
S2.50.  Not  sold  by  druggists,  only  by  us  and  our  agents.  Agents  wanted  in  new  territory. 
Write  us  to=day. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  167-169  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  LONGER 


BOYS 

Watches 
Skates 
Printing 


Q 
I 

V 
E 
N 


GIRLS 

Cameras 
Rifles 
Presses 


A 

VV 
A 
Y 


and  many  other  valuable  articles  given  away 
as  Premiums  to  Boys  and  Girls  who  will  sell 
the  New  York  Ledger,  America's  Greatest  Fam- 
ily Paper,  by  the  week.  Premium  List  sent 
upon  application.  Two  cents  profit  on  each 
copy  sold.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
Agencies  are  being  taken  up  very  rapidly. 
Send  name  and  address  at  once  for  complete 
outfit  and  first  week's  supply  of  papers  to 

THE  MEW  YORK  LEDGER, 
164  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


"BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
i&  Boys.  Complete  line. 

All  brand  new  models. 
$75  'Oakwood'  for  $32.50 
$60 'Arlington'  «'  $24.50 
No  Money  In  Advance.  Others  at  $15,  $17  and  $20 
WRITE  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  Jnve„iles  $7.00  to  $12.50 
Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  profits 
larfreHIns.  Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
163  W.  VonBuren  Street,    B.    7,    Chlcazo,  His. 

i  by  selling  25  pounds 
Baker's  Teas,  etc., 
^  among  your  friends  for  a  Ladies' 
Solid  Silver  "Watch  with  Chatelaine 
Pin  or  long  Opera  Chain ;  25  lbs.  for 
Gents'  Silver  "Watch  and  Chain; 
10  lbs-  for  Camera  or  Gold  Ring; 
100  and  150  lbs.  for  high-grade 
Jiicycles ;  24  lbs.  forGuitar,etc, 
etc.   Send  postal  /or  Catalogue. 
\V.  G.  BAKHK  (Dept.  87>,  Springfield,  Mass. 


High  Grade  '96  MODELS 

Same  grade  as  agents  sell  for 
$75.  We  have  no  agents  but  sell 
direct  to  the  rider  at  manu- 
facturers' prices.  8  elegant  mod- 
els. Best  material,  superb  finish 
Guaranteed  against  acci- 
dents as  -well  as  defects.  We 
ship  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion, pay  express  charges  both 
ways  and  refund  money  if  not 
as  represented.  Write  for  Catalogue 

ACME  CYCLE  CO., 
120  Main  St.,    ELKHART,  IND. 


$  34.50 

Acme 
Bicycles. 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  tbe^m| 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  W  O-TO-IiAtW ^JWM 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with^rf^^H  BB 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nica^-^"^H  ^^J^^* 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  re-jdflSj  9         -  1^^^,500,- 
stores    lost  manhood.^-^W  »  fif  •^000  boxes 
makes  you  strong  >jaTJ|  F/U^sold,  400.000 
in  health, nerve ^rfj W  jBB^-^ casescured.  Buy 
and  pocket-^^WBn  WD^   ^WOTO-BAC  from 
book.    sf4g  flR  your  own  druggist,  who 

W  Ea  ■^■^will  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
^guj  .  n|  ft.  W  S^^a.  will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
Hn  fl^^^  bo1,  81j  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
B3flS  guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 

Wmm^^  Sterling BewedjCo,,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Newlork. 


A.  Strictly  High-Grade  '08  Wheel  and  so 

guaranteed.  Standard  tires,  flush  joints,  2  pc. 
hanger,every  up-to-date  feature.  Sent  COD.  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  with  privilege  of  examination.  Our  cata- 
logue tells  you  an  up-to-date  Bicycle  story.  Send  for 
it,  it  s  free.  WM.  WKIGLEY.  JR.ACO. 
117  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  or  213  Race  St,  Philadelphia 


WANTED 


BY  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  young  child, 
situations  in  the  country  (general  housework, 
plain  cooking,  etc).     Small  wages  expected. 
Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 


"MY  OWN"  CYCLES 

From  factory  straight,  to  rider,  below 
jobbing  prices.  Very  best  grade. 
NO  TRASH.   NO  "JOB  LOTS." 
Send  for  Special  Offer  and  Catalogue. 
F.  8.  BEAVIS,  81  B  STREET,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 


Cures  'While  You  Sleep, 

Whooping  Cough, 
Croup,  Asthma, 
Catarrh  &  Colds. 

'CRESOLEXEwhen  vaporized  in  the  sick- 
room will  giveimmediate  relief.  Its  curative powersare 
wonderful,  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  by  acting-  as  a  powerful  disinfect- 
ant. Harmless  to  the  youngest  child.  Sold  bydruggista. 
Descriptive  booklet  with  testimonials  free. 

THE  YAP0-CRES0LENE  CO.,  69  Wall  St. 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.,  New  TQrk,  Sole  Agents. 


SIO.OO 

To$30„22 

and  expenses 
can  bcM  EVERY 
made)  DAY 
oor  NEW  IM- 
PROVED GRAPHOP1IONK 
TALKING-3IACHINE. Price 
reduced  to  $10.00.  No 
previous  experience  neces 
sary.  A  wonder  as  a  home 
entertainer.  All  the  latest  Music.  Songs,  Speeches 
or  your  own  voice.  Complete  Outfits,  consisting  oHIachine  with 
automatic  spring  motor  which  runs  2  records  with  one  winding, 
Hearing  Tubes,  Concert  Horn,  1*2  Musical  or  Talking  Records, 
large  size  Show  Bills,  Admission  Tickets,  Etc.,  for  $15.25. 
An  opportunity  to  make  BIG  HONEY  EASY  giving  public  enter- 
tainments. Just  the  thing  for  Church  and  Sunday-school 
entertainments.  Anyone  can  operate  them.  Send  for 
FREE  Catalogue  of  Graphophones,  Records,  Etc.  with  hundreds 
of  testimonials  from  thosewho  are  makingbig  money  with  our 
Graphophone  Outfits,  or,  by  sending  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will 
send  the  outfit  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination, 
balance  pavable  when  received.  Address. 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.dw.)  CHICAGO, ILL 


FREE 

For  lady  or  gent,  stem- 
wind,  stem  set,  American 
movement,  heavy  plate. 
Written  guarantee  to  equal 
for  time  any  SOLID  GOLD 
WATCH  made.  "We  give 
this  watch  free  if  you  sell 
only  6  boxes  of  Vegetable 
Pills  &  6  boxes  of  Positive 
Corn  Cure  at  25c.  a  box.  If 
you  will  do  this,  write  to- 
day &  we  will  send  the  Rem- 
edies on  consignment  at 
once.when  sold  you  send  us 
the  money  &  we  send  watch 
same  day  money  is  received 
American  Medicine  Co., 
Dept.  B,  Sta,  O,  N.  Y.  City. 


WATCH 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

High  Grade  '98  Models,  $14  to  $40. 
CREAT  CLEARING  SALE  of  '97  and  '96 

models,  best  makes,  $9.75  to  $18.    Sent  on. 
approval  without  a  cent  payment.    Free  ubo 
of  wheel  to  our  agents.   Write  for  our  new 
plan  "How  to  Earn  a  Bicycle"  and  make 
money.   SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK— 40  high 
grade  '97  models  [slightly  shopworn],  $10.75 
each.  "Wanderings  Awheel,"  a  souvenir 
book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago. 


KLONDIKE  hSSTe 

Agents  coining  money  selling  our  New  Improved  Bath 
C  abine  t ,  p  a  te  n  t  ed .  Ru  b  be  r  lin  ed ,  ge  rm  proo  f ,  s  trict  1  ysa  n- 
itary.  Not  a  cloak  or  bag  but  supported  by  a  folding 
galvanised  steel  frame.  Turkish,  Russian  and  medi- 
cated baths  at  home.  Cures  Obesity,  leanness.  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia,  Female  Ills,  all  skin,  liver  and  kid- 
ney diseases,  beautifies  the  complexion,  formula  for 
medicated  baths  furnished  with  cabinets.  Sellsat  sight. 
Write  for  sample  cloth ,  book  &  terms.  Agents  Wanted. 

EN.BIOLLEiNKOPP  &  MeCEEERY,  Toledo,©, 


SCHOOL  OUT? 


Teachers  and 
Students  who 
wish  a  pnyhiic, 
genteel  business 
requiring  almost  no  capital,  should  write  immediately  i  o 

.11  AST,   I' ROW  ELL   &   KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


GOOD  WAGES  for  good  workers 

Something  new.  A  representative  needed  by  us  in  evi  iy 
locality.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity,  but  write  immedi- 
ately for  particulars.  J.  W.  jones  CO.,  s1'KIM;fiel»,  omo. 


C0LUMB.ASsZad$1® 

\  Wanted  \  Others  new  $15.$25.  Catalog  Free. 
'Bicycle  \ CLYDE  P.  WARNER.  MW).  CO., 
Salesmen.  \259  Wabash  Ave. ,13-  41, Chicago 


OCT  Send  OIVE  DOLLAR  to  L.  I!. 

OCL.IT  McKESXA,    LL.D.,  Qnincy, 

TH/rr»r»/->TTT-HTT-ATi-  HI.,  for  the  IDEAL  AKIT1I- 

IMrRUVfcMfclN  1  S1ETIC.  Simple  and  practical. 


w  flj  O  PER  100  Paid  any  person  to  Collect  Names  for  us 
gf*  iPO  in  their  locality.     Blank  Book  holding  600  Na 


ft!—**  ■ 

^^y^^^      with  full  Instructions  sent  fir  1  0  cents,  also  list  of  100  fin 

»  who  buy  names.  We  also  give  a  GOLD  WATCH  for  DISTRUS- 
TING 100  SAMPLES.      STAR  C0-a  1643  OHIO  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


soRE^DrKAAClfjoHRMW  EYEWATER 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1, 1898. 


©ur  fllMscelIan\>. 


Bobbie— "As  I  understand  it,  the  foolish 
maidens  who  had  no  oil  in  their  lamps  could 
not  get  in  ?" 

Teacher— "Precisely." 

Bobbie— "And  nowadays  the  foolish  maidens 
who  have  no  oil  in  their  bike  lamps  get  pulled 
in."— Ynnkers  Statesman. 

A  Denver  girl  the  other  day  kidnapped  a 
man,  and  in  spite  of  his  protestations 
marched  him  away  to  the  depot,  where  she 
bought  two  tickets  with  money  she  bad  stolen 
from  her  brother.  The  couple  were  married, 
and  after  the  money  was  all  gone  the  man 
managed  to  escape  — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Grosvenor  family  (Dukes  of  Westminis- 
ter) trace  their  pedigree  in  England  back  to 
1066.  having  come  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, -while  the  family  in  Normandy  from 
which  they  are  directly  descended  flourished 
there  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  conquest,  so  that  t lie  family  pedigree  goes 
back  to  close  upon  a  thousa'id  years.  The 
most  ancient  family  in  Great  Britain  is  that 
of  the  Earl  of  JIar,  in  Scotland.  L,ord  Hailes, 
speaking  of  the  title,  says:  "It.  existed  before 
our  records  and  before  the  era  of  genuine  his- 
tory, being  an  earldom  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity."  The  Campbells,  to  whom  belongs 
the  present  Duke  of  Argyll,  began  in  1190.  Of 
the  400  barons  in  the  British  peerage  only 
about  a  dozen  actually  date  back  600  years. 
The  most  ancient  family  in  the  world  is  that 
of  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  which  has  had  an  un- 
broken line  of  descent  for  more  than  2,500 
years,  the  present  ruler  being  the  122d  of  the 
line.— Chicago  Tribune. 


NO  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"The  school  children  of  the  Bermudas  know 
nothing  of  American  history,"  says  a  New 
York  woman  who  has  just  returned  from 
Hamilton.  "One  day  I  stopped  and  talked 
with  a  bright  little  colored  boy  on  the  street. 
The  Bermuda  negro,  you  know,  is  superior  in 
'intelligence  to  the  Southern  negro  of  this 
country.  He  has  neither  the  thick  lips  nor 
the  flat  nose  of  our  American  negro.  His 
superiority  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Indians 
captured  in  King  Philip's  war  and  taken  as 
slaves  to  the  Bermudas. 

"  'Do  you  go  to  school  ?'  I  asked  the  boy. 

"  'Yes'm.' 

" 'Who  owns  these  islands?' 

"  'England.' 

"  'Who  rules  England?' 

"  'Queen  Victoria.' 

"  'Where  are  the  United  States?' 

"  'South  of  Canada.' 

"  'And  do  you  know  who  is  president  of  the 
United  States?' 

I   "  'Yes'm  ;  George  Washington.' 

"When  I  had  visited  one  of  the  little  schools 
at  Hamilion  I  did  not  wonder  that  Washing- 
ton was  the  only  American  president  the  boy 
'had  heard  of.  On  the  walls  were  maps  of 
every  important  country  in  the  world  but 
our  own,  and  I  found  that  the  teachers  said  as 
little  of  the  United  States  as  they  could."— 
New  York  Sun. 


HE  WENT  THEM  ONE  BETTER. 

A  little  boy  from  California,  who  has  been 
about  a  great  deal,  spent  the  holidays  with  his 
Washington  cousins.  He  has  enjoyed  the 
sights  of  the  capital,  but  he  hasn't  permitted 
himself  to  be  in  the  slightest 'degree  overawed 
by  anything  he  has  seen.  His  cousin  took 
him— "carried"  him,  they  said  of  it  them- 
selves—to the  National  Museum  one  day,  and 
called  his  attention  to  a  great  log  of  petrified 
wood  lying  just  outside  the  door.  The  little 
Californian  had  been  a  little  depressed,  but  he 
brightened  up  at  the  sight. 

"I've  seen  a  whole  tree  like  that,"  he  said. 

The  Washington  cousins  maintained  their 
composure. 

"We've  got  a  whole  forest  of  trees  like  that 
out  West,"  went  on  the  young  Westerner. 
Still  the  Washingtonians  were  not  at  all 
impressed.  The  California  boy  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"We've  got  a  whole  woods  of  putrefied  trees," 
hesaid  ;  "yes,  and  they's  putrefied  birds  sitting 
on  'em,  and— and,"  with  one  last  effort  to 
disturb  the  calm,  self-satisfaction  of  his  com- 
panions, "they're  singing  putrefied  songs, 
too."— Washington  Post. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  Kast  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  anil  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  'Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desirine  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it.  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  A.  NoVES,  820  Powers'  Mock,  Rochester,  N.  1". 


"In  four  hours'  work  today."  writes  Mrs. 
Kan  Stevens.  Paw  Paw,  Mbh..  "I  got  nine 
orders  for  'American  Women'  with  Wom- 
an's Home  Companion.  It  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  very  valuable  book,  and  my  first 
order  will  he  pretty  large.  Will  send  for 
books  In  four  or  five  days." 


SMELLING  CONTESTS  AS  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

At  the  closing  party  of  the  Colonial  Whist 
Club  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Loydon,  on  May  street, 
one  of  the  features  introduced  in  the  way  of 
entertainment  after  the  playing  made  a  good 
deal  of  amusement. 

Twelve  miniature  vials  were  filled  with 
liquids  of  uniform  red  color,  but  all  of  different 
odors.  The  test  was  for  each  guest  to  name 
the  several  odors  and  write  their  names  on  a 
card.  The  odors  chosen  were  familiar,  such 
as  witch-hazel,  cologne,  wintergreen,  penny- 
royal, rose,  lemon,  etc.,  and  it  would  be  sup- 
posed that  there  would  be  little  or  nodifficulty 
in  identifying  them,  but  it  was  not  so  easy 
after  all,  for  the  reason  that  the  stronger  odors 
seethed  to  dull  the  sense  of  smell  as  to  the 
more  delicate  ones. 

Some  of  the  mistakes  were  very  amusing. 
The  highest  score,  eleven  out  of  the  twelve,  was 
made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  scores  by  the  gentlemen  were  rather  better 
than  those  of  the  ladies.  A  curious  fact  was 
that  a  vial  containing  a  liquid  without  any 
odor  whatever  was  wrongly  guessed  by  all  the 
ladies,  and  was  identified  as  water  by  only  two 
of  the  party,  both  gentlemen.— Hartford  Times. 


RAYMOND  "MATCHED"  BETWEEN  THE  LINES. 

"The  late  John  T.  Raymond  carried  his  love 
of  match  ing  dollars  so  far  that  he  once  actually 
made  a  bet  while  performing  his  role  in  a 
theater  here  in  Washington,"  remarked  Mr. 
William  St.  John, the  well-known  New  Yorker. 

"I  happened  to  have  a  seat  in  the  front  row 
that  night,  and  as  soon  as  Raymond  came  on 
he  spied  me  and  nodded.  That  very  after- 
noon he  and  I  had  been  matching,  and  he 
came  out  second  best.  He  hadn't  been  speak- 
ing a  great  while,  when,  half  turning  to  me 
and  pulling  out  a  silver  dollar  to  my  utter 
amazement,  he  said  very  distinctly: 

'"Heads  or  tails,  Saint?'  I  caught  on,  and 
though  I  thought  everybody  in  the  house 
must  be  looking,  put  my  finger  to  my  head. 
'All  right,  you  win,'  said  Raymond,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  with  his  lines.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  funny  thing,  but  the  audience 
appeared  to  think  it  was  regular,  though  per- 
haps some  were  puzzled  at  its  irrelevancy. 
Raymond  himself  thought  it  the  best  joke  of 
the  season,  and  after  adjournment  of  the 
audience  another  matching-engagement  fol- 
lowed."—Washington  Post. 


RUPEES  TRANSFORMED  INTO  NAILS. 

Here  is  a  case  which  we  are  assured  actually 
occurred  recently  in  a  district  in  the  North- 
west provinces  that  shall  be  nameless.  A  cer- 
tain government  servant,  by  defrauding  his 
government  and  the  widow  and  orphan,  man- 
aged to  mass  12,000  rupees.  This  he  packed  in 
two  boxes  and  consigned  by  railway  to  his 
home,  marked  as  nails.  The  railway  babu  got 
wind  of  the  affair,  opened  the  boxes  and  took 
out  the  rupees,  putting  in  nails  according  to 
the  label.  The  packages  duly  arrived  at  their 
destination.— Allahabad  Pioneer. 


A  WONDERFUL  CHURN. 

I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  all  my  life,  and 
have  many  times  churned  for  an  hour  before  butter 
would  appear,  so  when  I  heard  of  a  churn  that  would 
churn  in  a  minute  I  concluded  to  try  it.  Every  (lay 
for  a  week  I  used  it.  and  not  only  could  I  churn  in  a 
minute,  but  I  got  more  and  better  butter  than  with  a 
common  churn.  This  is  very  important  information 
to  butter  makers.  The  churn  works  easily  and  will 
churn  an  ordinary  churning  in  less  than  sixty  seconds. 
I  have  sold  two  dozen  of  these  churns  in  the  past 
mouth.  Every  butter  maker  that  has  seen  me  churn 
in  less  than  a  minute  bought  one.  You  can  obtain  all 
desired  information  regarding  the  churn  by  address- 
ing Mound  City  Churn  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  they 
will  give  you  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

A  DAIRYMAN. 


ltrests  with  you  whether  you  continue  the 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  N  O-TO-"  " 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  w'"  ^ 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico^ 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  re. 
stores   lost  manhood, 
makes  you  strong 
in  health,  nerve 
and  pocket- 


book 


oxeS 
400.000 
cases  cured.  Buy 
"JfO-TO-BAC  from 
your  .own  druggist,  who 
vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
will, patiently,  persistently.  One 
:,  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $3.50, 
aranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Sterling  Kenedy  Co. ,  Chicago,  Montreal ,  Mew  Tort. 


sum 

To  Introduce  oar  popular  Illustrated  literary  and  family  paper, 
Good  Literature*  into  thousands  or  homes  where  it  is  not 
already  taken,  we  make  the  following  special  and  extraordinary  offer: 

Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents  tee  KiU.  /tend  Good 

Literature  for  the  Remaining  \lne  Months  of 

this  Year  (April  to  December  inclusive),  and  to  each  subscriber 
tee  vrill  also  send,  Free  and  post-paid,  Six  XjOTely  ETer- 

blooming1  Kosog,  as  follows: 

Empress  of  China,  a  new  hardy  perpetual  blooming 
climbing  pink  rose  ;  blooms  profusely  from  May  to  December ; 

will  make  a  growth 
of  10  to  15  feet  the 
first  year,  and  live 
through  the  coldest 
winterwithont  pro- 
tection ;  charming 
for  walls,  pillars 
and  porches. 

Inconstant 
Beauty, the  rose 
of  many  colors  ;  a 
single  bush  will 
bear  at  the  same 
time  flowers  of  va- 
rious colorB,  in- 
cluding orange,  yel- 
low, pink,  apricot 
an'i  crimson. 

Itlaiion  Din- 
gee,  the  moBt 
magnificent  dark 
crimBon  rose  in  ex- 
istence ;  a.  profuse 
bloomer,  and  «trnnc.  vleorons  prower  ;  a  very  choice  variety. 

Empress  Augusta  Victoria,  ft  charminff  new  rose  ; 
color,  creamy  white;  deliciously  fragrant  ;  pointed  buds  and  full 
double  flowers  ;  free  bloomer  and  healthy  grower. 

Sunset,  a  lovely  rose,  rich  golden  amber  or  old  gold,  tinged 
and  shaded  with  ruddy  copper,  resembling  the  tints  of  a  summer 
sunset;  flowers  large,  full  And  deliciously  perfumed. 

Madame  de  Watteville*  the  tulip  rose,  creamy  yel- 
low, widely  bordered  with  bright  crimson  ;  a  hardy,  vigorous 
grower  and  profuBe  bloomer.   One  of  the  most  charming  varieties. 

Bear  in  roind  that  wa  offer,  not  one,  but  the  entire  list  of  six  lovely 
erer-blooming  tea  roses  described  above,  absolutely/rce,  by  mail  post- 
paid, if  you  will  send  us  twenty-five  cents  for  GOOD  L1TERA- 
TURBforthe  remaining  aine  months  of  this  year  fApril  to  De- 
cember inclusive).  You  will  get  the  full  worth  of  your  money 
in  your  subscripton  to  the  paper  ;  the  roses  are  an  absolute  gift. 
Remember  that  these  are  not  cheap,  common  roses,  such  as  you 
see  advertised  at  low  prices.  They  are  the  choicest  and  most 
famous  varieties,  and  such  as  are  sold  at  high  prices  by  all  the 
leading  florists*  The  roBeB  are  grown  especially  for  ns  by  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  firms  of  rose  growers  in  the 
United  States.  We  shall  send  yon  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted 
plants,  well  packed,  by  mall,  guaranteed  to  reach  yon  in  perfect 
condition,  and  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  GOOD  LITERA- 
TURE Is  a  large  and  handsome  illustrated  literary  and  family 
paper,  each  issue  comprising  from  20  to  24  large  4-column  pages, 
including  a  beautiful  cover.  It  contains  Serial  and  Short  Stories 
by  the  mo3t  famous  authors,  poems,  sketches,  instructive  miscel- 
lany, Household,  Juvenile  and  Humorous  Departments,  etc.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  it,  and  the  six  lovely  roseB  are  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  subscription.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  This  is  a  special  offer  by  a  well-known  anil  relia- 
ble publishing  house,  established  over  twenty-two  years  ;  we  refer 
to  the  Mercantile  Agencies  and  to  all  leading  newBpapers  as  to  our 
responsibility.     Address:  F.  Iff*  IiUPTOX,  Publisher, 

33,  25  and  27  City  Hall  Place,  A>yv  York. 


to  KLONDIKE  and  RETURN, 

Several  hundred  people  can»be  taken 
to  Klondike  and  return  the  same 
evening  with  our  Illustrated  Klondike 
Lecture  EntertainmeotOotAt.  $15.00  to 
$50. OU  and  more  can  be  made  -every 
evening  without  previous  experience. 
A  Chance  to  Make  a  Fortune  as 

■■  ■     1  ■  — TPVPry 

body  Is  anxious  to  learn  about  the  Alaskan  Gold  Fields.  We 
furnish  an  intensely  Interesting  lecture,  Illustrated  with  mag- 
nificent photographic  views  Hhown'wlth  a  powerfnl  91agie  Lan- 
tern. Large  14x21  Illustrated  A dverti si Dg} Posters,  Admission 
Tickets  and  everything  ready  to  start  In  a  Big  flfoney-31ahing 
business  at  once.  Cnt  this  ad  out  and  send  to  as  for  full  partlcu  lar» 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  i  inc.  i  CH I C  ACO,  I LL. 


2500  BICYCLES. 


ON  HAND, 
THAT'S  TOO  MANY 

We  must  close  out  our  immense 
stock  of  97  models,  including  nearly 
1C0  different  makes,  at  prices  which. 
Iwill  sell  them  note  to  make  room  for 
'98  stock.  You  can  make  hig  money 
helping  or.  Second  hand  wheels  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  New  97  models.  $15.00  to  $35.00 
Agents  wanted.  Wheels  shipped  subject  to  fall  exami- 
nation. Satisfaction  guaranteed..  Write  for  con- 
fidential offer  to  the  old  reliable  Bicycle  House. 
BROWN-LEWIS   CYCLE   CO.,   Dept  (  H  >   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK 


iioysand  Girls  can  set  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Blnine  at  10  cents  each.  Send 
your  full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will 
forward  the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large 
Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.,  Box  114,  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

Y17  i  IVTTrii  AfiFNT^  We  are  now  making  our 
W  All  I  fcU  ■/AVJC'1^  1  °  arrangements  with  agents 
^  to  sell  our  products— LUBRICATING  OILS 
AND  GREASES— to  the  farmers  and  threshers.  We  want  a 
good  man  to  represent  us  in  every  county.  For  particulars 
and  terms  address  LINCOLN  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FREE! 


This  ring  to  any. 
_  one  that  sends  10 
cents  in  silver  for  a  box  of  our 
Wondo  Corn  Salve.  Address 

ANTHONY  REMEDY  CO* 
Dept.  lO,         Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


CANCER 


PILES 


CURED 


Without  the  use 
of  the  knife  and 
with  little  or  no  pain,  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  PINGREE, 
126  State  Street,  Chicaeo.     BOOK  FSEE. 

permanently  cured — bleeding,  itching  or 
protruding.  No  failures.   Sample  free. 

HERMIT  REMEDY  CO., 
Dept.  L,  185  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcaeo,  III- 


WOMEN 

If  etcCaLFree.  LadJ 


Make  $2  to  $10  a  Day  selling  onr  Slack- 
in tosh  Dress  Skirts,  new  dress  shields. 
Ladles'  Supply  Co.,  3118  Forest  Ave., Chicago 
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AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  published  for  years  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  homes,  while  its  Literary  and  Reference  Value  can  hardly  he  overstated. 
Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,400  Half-tone  Portraits  and  .Magnificent  Kull-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,"An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Speci  nun  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instructions 
for  selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every 
week.   Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cared  by  iisiiik  1)K.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  Rnreut  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana, 


A  NEW  300-SHOT 

AIR-RIFLE 


We  here  offer  the  new  1898  Globe 
Air-rifle,  which  has-  several  impor- 
tant improvements,  making  it  the 
best  and  most  perfect  Air-rifle  ever 
invented.  By  special  arrangements 
with  the  manufacturers  we  are  en- 
abled to  offer  it  for  very  small  clubs, 
compared  to  its  cost  and  value. 


Description 

The  Rifle  is  made  of  excel- 
lent material.  It  is  35  inches 
long,  with  nickel-plated  barrel. 
It  has  a  globe  sight  and  wood- 
en stock.  It  is  so  simply  and 
strongly  made  that  a  bright 
boy  can  quickly  take  it  all 
apart,  clean,  and  put  together 
again.  It  is  a  very  hard  shoot- 
er. It  will  carry  a  bullet  over 
500  feet,  and  is  just  the  thing 
for  killing  rats.  etc.  It  is  easi- 
ly and  quickly  loaded. 


A. 

Shoots 
300  Times 

The  ammunition-chamber  in 
the  Repeater  holds  over  30u 
bullets.  The  Repeater  is  op- 
erated by  pressing  down  a 
spring  after  each  shot.  The 
ammunition  is  B.  B.  shot. which 
is  for  sale  in  stores  every- 
where. Ten  centswill  buy  about 
l.OoO  bullets.  Owing  to  its 
accuracy,  hard  shooting  and 
the  cheapness  of  its  ammuni- 
tion, this  new  Globe  Air-rifle 
is  very  popular  alike  with 
grown-up  people  and  boys. 
By  a  little  practice  remarkable 
skill  in  markmanship  can  be 
attained. 

We  guarantee  each 
and  every  Rifle  to  be 
as  described,  and  to 
give  entire  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded. 


ANY  of  our  offers  may 
be  accepted  by  a  sub- 
scriber and  the  name 
can  be  counted  in  a  club. 
Both  new  and  renewals 
may  be  counted  in  a  club. 


A  club- 
raiser's  out- 
fit will 
be  sent  free 
to  any  one 
who  wants 
to  get  up 
a  club 
for  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


Z  r. 


g  Price  of  the  Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle. 

%l  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  $2.00. 

I?  We  will  send  the  Repeating  Globe 

U  Air-rifle  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club 

?t  of  eight  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm 

15  and  Fireside;  or  for  a  club  of  six  and 

§jj  SO  cents  cash  ;  or  for  a  club  of  four  and 
$1  cash  ;  or  for  a  club  of  two  and  $1.50 

|5  cash.  •( See  shipping  directions  above.) 

£j  Price  of  the  Single-shot  Globe  Air-rifle. 

Il  and  this  paper  one  year,  $1.50. 

|?  We  will  send  the  Single-shot  Globe 

U  Alr-riflo  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club 

%L  of  six  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and 

Is  Fireside;  or  for  a  club  of  lour  and  SO 

S{  cents  cash;  or  for  a  club  of  two  and  $1 

M  cash.   (  See  shipping  directions  above.) 

|  FARM  AND  FIRFSIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Beware  the 
March  Wind ! 


Escape  the  rigors  of  the  winds  this 
month  by  going  South  over  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad.  This  line 
has  a  perfect  through-car  service  from 
I  cities  of  the  North  to  all  Winter  Resorts 
'  in  Georgia,  Florida,  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
!       in  Texas,  Mexico  and  California. 

The  Florida  Chautauqua  now  in  ses- 
sion at  DeFuniak  Springs;  six  weeks 
j       with  the  best  lecturers  and  entertainers, 
1       in  a  climate  which  is  simply  perfect. 
Very  low  rates  for  round  trip  tickets,  on 
sale  daily. 

Homeseekers'  Excursions  on  the  first 
and  third  Tuesday.    Tickets  at  about 
half  rates. 
For  full  particulars,  write  to 
JG.  P.  ATMORE,  G.  P.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
jj JACKSON  SMITH,  D.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  o., 
I  J.  K.  RIDGELY,  N.  W.  P.  A.,  Chicago,  111.,  or 
5  GEO.  B.  HORNER,  D.  P.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Used  OS  AN  ATTACHMENT  f  iSL 
FOR   MAGIC  LANTERNS,  'T"''? 
STEREOPTICONS,  etc,  or  f  ^ 

furnished  complete.   So  simple  a  child 

  _   can  operate  it.   It  projects  life-size,  life- 

!  like,  molnspictnres,  on  a  white  screen  lOxli  feet.  Greatest 
entertainment  feature  ever  introduced.    It  is  used  in  the  best 
\  theaters  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  large  cities; 
:  never  fails  to  draw  large  crowds;  915.00  to  $50.00  and  more 
'  can  be  made  every  night  with  this  machine  without  pre- 
!  vious  experience.   LECTURERS  and  3LAGIC  LANTERN  EXHIBI- 
TORS can  increase  their  earnineB  several  times  by  the  addition 
of  thismachine  to  their  outfit;  will  fit  any  Magic  Lantern 
or  Stereopticon.  It  is  the  most  perfect  moving  picture 
machine  on  the  market  and  guaranteed  to  work  equal  to 
machines  sold  at  $200.00  or  more.  PRICK  of  Optlgraph  Mach- 
ine only  $35,00.  We  can  furnish  the  Optigraph  machine 
with  lamp  house,  slide  holder,  condensing  lenses  and 
burner  complete  to  those  who  have  no  magic  lantern  for 
S55.0O.    BEST  QUALITY  FILMS  for  moving-picture  ma- 
chines, $5.00each.    SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF 
H0VING  PICTURE  JIACHINE,  FILJIS.ETC.  and  foil  particulars 
'"SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (In  i  CHICAGO.. 


A$25WATCHfor$3i7a5c 


mo 

Tina's  what  you  will  say  when  von  see 
this  iiiasiTiitk-eut  full  engraved  bun  tin*;  case 
walrh,  ritrd  complete  with  high  trrrnie 
ELGIN  Slyle  movement  absolutely  guar, 
anieed  for  5  years, 
t'nl  thiKont  and  send  it  to  ns  with 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  the  w.iltrh  to  you  bv  express  for 
examination,  you  examine  it  at  the 
exprtss  office  and  i  f  as  represented 
pay  the  express  apent  our  special  in- 
troductory price $3."5  and  1 1  is  yours. 
Only  one  watch  to  each  customer  at 
this  price.   Mention  in  your  letter 
whether  you  want  gent's  or  lady's 
size  and  order  to-day  as  we  will  send 
out  samples  at  this  reduced  pr"*efor 
-  siity  davs  onlv.  Address 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  356  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

OUR  T,ie  Farm  and  Fireside's  Giant  Almanac  and  An- 
VVIv  nual  Reference  Book  (450  pages)  is  now  ready  for 
GIANT  rtelivery-  It  will  be  an  absolutely  reliable  an- 
viin.i  ■.  tltority  on  political,  agricultural,  commercial, 
Al  MANAC  financial,  educational,  religious  and  mis- 
rti-i'inin-iv  ceuaneous  subjects  and  statistics  in  gen- 
eral.  I'rice,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  50  cents. 

WAVTPI1  III1W  AGENTS  AT  ONCE  to 
If  Mil  I  CU  nUffi  sell  Sash  Locks  and 
Door  Holders.  Sample  Sash  Lock  free  for  2-cent 
Stamp.   Immense;  better  than  weights;  burglar 

Sroof.  SiO.OO  a  da  v.  Write  quick.  Address 
BOHAKO  A  CO.,  Dept.  ttg,     Philadelphia,  Pis. 

ARFNT^$5TP  $1°  A..P5Y 

aP^VSI  Lh  I  V     I  10  introduce  our  pure  AsbeS* 

I0S"  WICkS;  lastStolOyears.  Just  C|  CPT  □  I  P  1  T  V 
patented;  gives  light  fully  equal  to  tLtu  I  fllul  I  I 
FIRE. PROOF  SAFETY  WICK  WORKS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

14  in- 
ches 

Crowds  in,  fills  space,  polishes  ^SS^^^'  ^  lone' 
bright.  Sample  10c.  1  (^.postpaid.  3  do».  »1. 12  doi.  *3.&\  tip.  Aeermmake 
Mgpay.  lll.CaU'g  NoTeltjas.Trictfl.Wi^  £  pujb  free.  C.MARSHALL,  Lockport,N.T 


WANTED 


One  reliahle.  shrewd  perron,  either  Be*. 

very  town  to  make  for  himstlF  hun- 
dred of  dollars  every  month,  quietly  ami 
steady  without  hard  work.  Enclose  '2c  stamp  for  confidential  instruction  and 
descoiust.   F.  II.  THOMPSON,  ThneH  Kldg.,  Chicago. 

Silk  Frint^e  Cards ,  Lor  e. Transparent,  Escort  h 
Aoju^inUnceC-irdd, LAUGHING  CAMERA, 
Priz?  Fuxzka,  >ew  Games,  Magical  Illusion* 
&c.  Finest  Sample  Book  of  A  »  QIIA  Bi^est  list  of 
Visiting  and  Hidden  Nime  UHflUO  Premiums 
AU  for  2c  sump.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 


|  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Samnle  Book  of  ill  tha 
mi  FINEST  &  LATENT  Styles  in  Beveled  Edee, 
■*f\  !W"I,MM  Hidden  Name.  Silk  Frinse,  Envelope  and 
ICalling  Cards  for  189S.  WE  SELL  GENUINE  CARDS, 
'NOT  TRASH.  CMOS  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


HOARDS! 


696: 


N"ew  Sample  Styles  of  Envelope  Silk  Fringe 
CARDS,  Ac.,  20  New  Songa,  100  Rich  and  Racy 
Jokes,  1  pack  Escort  Cards,  1  pack  Fun  Cari3, 
_  1  pack  Acquaintance  Cards  and  Standard  Beau  Catcher. 

ALL  FOE  two  CENTS.  CKOW.N  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Sample  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Hidden  Name  Card?,  Love 
Cards,  Scrap  Picture?, Games, Puzzles,  Album  Verses,  Toe  Star 
Puxi!e.Thel;iPuzxle.  aru  Agents  Sample  Album  of  our  latest  I 


CARDS 


7GO  ruaiie.  loe  lo  runie.  am  Agents  bampl 
Cards*  Send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  postage.  Banner  Card  Co.,  CADIZ,  OHIO- 

FOR1S98.  50  Sample  Styles 

AND  LIST  OF  700  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
  FREE.   HAVEBFIELDPUB  CO..  CADIZ,  OHIO 

LADTKS,  BOYS  AND  GTKLS  to  distribute  samples  of 

ftakin?  nnw.lHr  and  eet  a  csmora,  gold  filled  watch  or  bicycle  free. 
For  particulars  address  National  Consolidated  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

BCCEPTJlfM  EC  at wholesale.  Bend 
N«  I  HULCO  forcatalog.  Agents 
Jwanted.COULTBKOmCAL  CO.  Chicago,  III. 

G  AN  ma*e  "^on^y  distributing  Circulars  and  Samples.  Salary 
and  exiHmses  to  travel.  No  canvrvsnns.  Enclose  2c.sf.amp 
AlfVEHTISF.KS'  KI  KK.U  .N...  1 IJJ  W.rtlst  St..  Ne»rYnrk. 

Firm  wants  permanent  Acents  everywhere 

RK  TU  BEOISS1RS.  KXPENSES  AO- 
ESS  w;ih««nii..  P  HOX  IL'IU.  CHICAGO. 


YOU 


URGE  CIGAR 

MVASCtU    .^ASiPLfc;1  KBEE.  ADDR 


D 


ANDRUFFA N E-SO  AP.  Sentl  a  two-cent  stamp  for  a 
sample  box  to  Dr.  W.  L,.  Simmons  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


iGEXTS  WANTED— Free  samples.  Hose,  Tires,  Belt- 
L  ing,  Mackintoshes  and  Rahber.      P.  O.  ISJ1,  New  IforV. 


CATALOGUE 


Rubber  Goods  of  every  Kind  free. 
EDWiX  JlLiscJiii  ifcCo.,  Toledo,  0. 


IRecent  {Publications. 


CATALOG  I'ES  RECEIVED. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Price- 
list  of  grape-vines,  small  fruits,  etc. 

W.  B.  Longstretb,  Gratiot,  Ohio.  Seed  annual 
and  bargain  catalogue. 

The  Berger  Manufacturing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Handsome  booklet— "Results  of  Spraying." 
How,  when  and  where  to  spray. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  III.  Illustrated 
catalogue  explaining  advantages  of  wide-tired 
metal  wheels  and  low-down  wagons. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marblehead. 
Mass.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 

Jno.  D.  Imlay,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Catalogue 
of  a  few  choice  seeds  and  plants  worthy  of 
general  culture. 

J.  T.  Thompson.  Oneida,  N.  Y.  The  origina- 
tor's catalogue  of  the  Columbian  raspberry, 
and  his  method  of  growing  it. 

Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.  "Stark  Fruit 
Book."  Fully  illustrated  with  photo  repro- 
ductions and  beautiful  colored  plates. 

John  R.  and  Wm.  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Pomona  Nurseries.  Specialty, 
Starrapple. 

Norman  Cole,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.  Cole's  new 
hybrid  gladiolus. 

A.  Til  ton  &  Son.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  choice  seeds. 

L.  E.  Archias  &  Bro.,  Carthage,  Mo.  Rural 
guide  and  catalogue  of  "seeds  that  grow." 

Northrup,  King  ifc  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Good  seeds  at  fair  prices.  Improved  farm- 
seeds  from  the  golden  grain  belt  of  the  North- 
west. 

J.  Chas.  McCullough,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  imple- 
ments, etc. 

H.  F.  Smith,  Waterbury  Center,  Vt.  Testi- 
monials and  price-list  of  the  Joseph  potato. 

Fred'k  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price-list  of  choice  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  roses,  etc. 

Green's  Nursery  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"Green's  Fruit  Instructor."  Trees  direct  from 
grower  to  planter. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  111.  Eversrreens  a  specialty. 
Largest  stock  of  hardy  evergreens  in  the 
United  States. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Delavan,  Wis. 
New  poultry-buyer's  guide,  illustrating  many 
varieties  of  pure-bred  poultry. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia.  Maule's 
seed  catalogue.  One  of  the  best  catalogues 
ever  published. 

Geo.  S.  Josselj  n,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Handsome 
catalogue  of  grape-vines  and  small  fruits.  Mr. 
Josselyn's  specialty  is  growing  fine  grape- 
vines of  the  hfst  varieties.  He  is  now  prop- 
agating and  i  nt  toducing  Cam  phell'K  Ea  rly,  the 
king  of  American  grapes,  illustrated  in  No- 
vember 1st,  1897,  number  of  Fakm  and  Fire- 
side. 

Keyspr  Manufacturing  Co,  Chattanooga, 
Ti-mi.  Illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the 
"  Odorless  "  refrigerator. 


THE  BALDWIN  MOTOR  CAR  FOR  THE  C.  H.  & 
D.  TRACTION  COMPANY. 

The  Baldwin  motor  car,  built  for  the  C.  H.  & 
D.  Traction  Company,  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Company,  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  put 
in  operation  between  Middletown  and  Hamil- 
ton v  ithin  a  few  days.  It  is  expected  that 
this  car  will  show  considerable  economy  on 
short  distances,  as  against  the  expense  of 
power  houses  and  trolly  lines. 

The  car  is  operated  by  steam,  is  only  32%  feet, 
in  length,  and  in  this  space  there  is  room  for 
the  motor  and  baggage-room,  and  seats  for 
twenty-four  passengers.  It  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished on  the  inside;  the  passenger  compart- 
ment is  finished  in  quartered  oak,  transverse 
seats,  aisle  in  the  center;  is  heated  by  steam 
and  well  lighted.  The  witidows  are  provided 
with  silk  spring-roller  curtains;  toilet-room 
at  one  end;  safety-gates  at  the  sides  of  back 
platform.  The  car,  while  the  motive  power  is 
steam,  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
no  steam  exhaust ;  the  steam  being  curried  to 
a  series  of  copper  tubes,  or  condensers,  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  being  very  light,  there  is 
no  nuisance  from  smoke.  The  car  has  been 
tested  at  a  speed  of  38  miles  per  hour,  and  oper- 
ates with  less  noise  than  ordinary  electric  or 
cable  cars.  The  general  plan  of  the  machinery 
will  make  it  superior  for  travel  to  the  cable 
or  electric  cars,  the  motor  being  complete  in 
itself,  and  from  the  data  obtained  so  far  it 
appears  to  be  capable  of  being  operated  at  a 
much  smaller  cost  of  operation  than  electric 
cars. 

This  car  was  built  by  the  Baldwin  people 
after  examining  the  plans  and  specification  of 
the  Rowan  Motor.  The  Rowan  Motor  is  not 
capable  of  such  high  speed  as  the  Baldwin 
Motor,  but  is  and  has  been  operated  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  the 
general  plan  of  the  car  and  its  operation  are 
somewhat  smallerthan  the  caradopted  by  the 
C.  H.  &  D.  people,  the  difference  being  in  the 
higher  quality  of  finish,  smaller  power  in  the 
machinery  and  the  general  superior  character 
of  the  American  machinists' work.  The  car 
will  be  put  in  daily  operation  between  Middle- 
town  and  Hamilton,  and  it  is  expected,  from 
the  experience  obtained  in  trying  it  between 
these  points,  that  its  introduction  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  others,  of  smaller  design, 
to  be  put  in  use  on  poi  nts  along  the  line. 


Nathan  King,  who  is  said  to  farm  "in  a 
scientific  way."  and  is  known  as  the  "Rutter 
King  of  Bonne  County,"  Missouri,  has  sold 
4,000  pounds  of  butter  so  far  this  year,  the 
product  of  the  milk  of  twenty-four  Jersejr 
cows,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  been  able 
to  g"t  I wenty-live  cents  a  pound  or  better 
for  all  of  it.  He  is  not  one  of  the  complaiu- 
[ng  farmers. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  five  Hook  of  Particulars  how  to  enre 
"Dnuifcenness  °r  the  l.hinor  Habit"  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Address  Dr.  J.  V/.  llaines, 
iiO.  *i'J  Itace  Street,  Ciuckiaati,  UMo. 


AT  ONE  DOLLAR 


Vtta  tbnn  Ke^ulnr  Wholesale*  Price* 
To  Reduce  Our  Enormous  Stork. 
A  me  chance  to  get  a  FIRST-CLASS  WATCH 
at  manu'aourer'a  cost.  Tbe  movement  is  mfrla 
bjr  one  of  the  largest  American  manufacturers, 
eweled,  perfectly  regulated,  equal  as  time- 
Co  the  best  made. and  absolutely  guaranteed 
for  6  years.   The  case  is  bunting  or  open 
face,maimi8eenilye3graTed, SOLID  14K 
GOLD  filled  ;15  year  guarantee  with  every 
watch.  Wecaualsogiveyou  awatch 
which  LOOKS  equally  as  well,  with 
the  same  movement,  at  the  price  of 
13.65. but  ihecase  is  NOT  GOLD 
FILLED,  hut  Electro  gold  plated, 
and  it  willnotwear  as  long  as  tho 
$4.97  watch.   We  send  you  either 
watch  rr.  approval  -,-  1  voa  cao  e>amio« 
it.  an!  i  t  jou  are  p»tl*rt1y  aattuflad  pxj 
th»  bi-  f  '    ..--  r-t  our  pric»,  olherwiaa 
retoravd  at  our  azpansa.  Cat  tbie 
oalBod  et.it •  what  kind  of  watch  iota 
want, tha  om  for  P.BB  or  th«  on*  Tor 
$4.67,wheth«r  LadW  orG«nla'«iie.aUo 
gi*e  jour  fall  um«  and  addrwi  and  (be 
c-  -r- -i  [■■■'■'"  ■-.  I '  t    ;  .-n-j  money 
with  order  we  will  tn  low  FREE  I 

Magnificent  chain  ind  charm. 

and    gnaraatM  abaolota 
Or  ' rr  cow,  u  thi«  mar  not  apt  » in  ca,o. 

T.  r  i:  E  x  K  it  €  o., 

SOSWest  22nd  St., 

Dept.  a.  14  CHICAGO, 


IT  IS  WRONG  TO  SUFFER 

For  ten  years  I  suffered  intense  ajjony  from  a  fall- 
ing of  the  womb  trouble  that  more  than  #1,000.00 
spent  with  doctors  and  surgeons  failed  to  cure. 

Two  years  apo  a  friend  told  me  of  the  wonder- 
ful remedy  that  effected  a  complete  and  thorough 
cure.  I  have  a  number  of  samples  of  it  which  I 
want  to  distribute  free  among  women  who  suffer 
as  I  did  from  diseases  peculiar  to  our  sex. 

I  will  send  a  sample,  free  as  tne  air  you  breathe, 
to  any  sufferer,  as  long  as  they  last ;  hut  you 
will  please  remember  that  I  have  but  a  limited 
number.  So  please  write  at  once. 

Iiememlier,  T  do  not  make  the  medicine  or  sell 
it,  and  it  is  only  my  df  sire  that  you  may  test,  free 
of  charge,  the  best  medicine  of  its  class  in  the 
world,  and  learn  where  to  procure  a  remedy  that 
will  most  certainly  enre  you. 

1  will  send  it  in  a  plain,  sealed  package,  secure 
from  observation,  and  no  one  will  ever  learn  of 
your  having  written  for  it.   Strictly  confidential. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


It  rests  with  von  whether  you  continue  the^^fl^HB 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  N  O-TO-BACU^J  BB3U 
re  moves  the  desire  for  tobacco,  wHh-^|-«tfg  /S  jgjflffgg 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico-^^Tl  ^  I  ^  aJKpP*^ 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  r^>^^f  Jj  1  ■  m^J*L,bOO.- 
stores  lost  manhood. "  ft  I  mLJ^ooo  boxes 
makes  you  ^r^S^jgm  1  T&  ifi^sold.  400.0O0 
in  health.  nerve^^^H  ■  fflt^ casescured.  Buy 
andpocke^^W  <9j|  gJJ^XO  TO  BA V  from 
S*L^$^''^TOUr  owa  druggist,  who 
^^*^T  a  M  1  rfW^^^^ w^  vouch  forus.  Take  it  with 
at£iC  «P§  R  '  I  B^^a  wdl,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
Wfgk^a  wLrJ0^  box.Sl.  usually  cures;  3  boxes.  £2.50, 
Espd  jLJ**'"  guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
HUaw'^  Sterling  ficmed j  Co, ,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  Tork. 


tt^iaOtteiu 


Learn  to  Hypnotise!  Ytra  can  control  others 
and  compel  them  to  think,  act  and  feel  sl3  you  desire. 
Gratifies  every  wish.  Yon  can  make  others  lovo 
and  obey  yon.  Produces  fun  by  the  hour.  Cures 
diseases  and  bad  habito.  New  and  Instantaneous 
method.  Quickest  and  be3t  on  earth.  I  guarantee 
success. Mammoth  illustrated  LESSOAV  an  i 
particulars  FREE  /    Send  your  address  at  once 


Prof.  L.  A*  Harraden,  Hypnotist,  Station  59,  JACKSON,  HUH, 

S«adtu10  CENTSaodwa 
will  insert  roar  NAME  and 
Addrwn  ic  oar  MAMMOTH  , 
AGENTS'  DIRECTOay.  which  gow  to  | 
Hamlrcdsof  Pabliihera.  Novelty  Dtalera  ' 
*te.. who  will  aond  Ton  FR  E  E  SamplM  : 
[  of  Book*.  Cards,  .-onpj.  Jawalrj,  Uwful  Artielw  and 
I  n» end  of  Paper?  and  Magajin«u  m.ior  worth  10c 
[  25c.  each.  al^o'The  Bc-iine^i  Echo"'UQ9  Whole  i\  .. 

retrolar  price,  50c.  >    Tab  U  oa,  of  lh«  beet  s^n's' 
I  paper*  oat  and  will  k«p  70a  poxced.  We  will  also  seod  _ 
a  big  book  oF  500  pirtnrea,  new  52 -pa pa  Pong  Book,    I  »  f^r 
lOO  pictnrea  of  ActrNw.  Coin  Valae  Onide.  6  6n» 
I  ArtieM  for  ageota  to  cell  f  wnrth  25c. each.  )  13  rare  caooor  aoakintf 
I  Sacrel-,  one  farnimile  $10  BILL  C.  S.  A.  "onev  and  a  Bie  Bnndla 
ir  20O  SAMPLES  etc.  ALL  PKEPaIl  t'OB.  10  CTS.  Name 
•»nt  dne  bill,  good  for  SOc.  worth  of  pood*  which  tao  can  aelect 
 Show  this  mr*i  anoaisbini;  orfor  to  toot  fri»nda.  SVrito  to-d»t. 

e»,  STAR  COm  1603  OHIO  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE! 

Greatest  wonder  of  the  earth.  Makes  hours 
[  of  fun.  You  can  make  the  weak  as  strong 
I  as  a  lion,  or  the  bully  as  timid  as  a  child. 
[  You  can  cure  disease 
\  or  bad  habits,  cause 
Bothers  to  "come' 
I  you,  love  &  obey 
'you.  Every  wish1 
gratified.  I  truarantee  success.  J^es&on , 
postpaid,  lOcts*  Address,  Prof.  J.  R. 
HE liKXV,  Box  89,  Pesotum,  HIV 


k  BIG  OFFER 


I  50c.  MADEIRA 
MINUTE!   If  yon 

will  hang  up  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  eome  public 

 I  place,  the  two  show 

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  !$ol> 
or  SilOO  per  month,  leiua  know.  We  pay  in  advance* 
GIANT  0XIE  C0.B  126    Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


MAMMOTH  DIRECTORY! 

If  you  want  to  KF.IEIVE  lninilrt*«Is  of  Mjuraziuc*,  (a  ta  loir  hps. 

Papers,  Book*.  Samples,  etc.,  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  send 

1  Hp    T(>  I>lT  VOl  H  S-»ME  IN  Ol  lt  MAJ1MOTH  DIRECTORY. 

1  Uu«  You  will  be  more  than  pleased.  Sample  Big  Mag- 
azine FREE  by  return  mail  to  heiriu  with.  Huh  of  4  names  25c. 
ainiiimoth  Directory  Co.,  Box  4,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  for  36 

pages  of  the  loveliest  vocal  and  m- 
stTumentoJ  music  ever  published; 
(pages  full  sheet  music  size):includ- 
ing  GLargeEaif-TonePortraits  of  the 
most  beautiful  actresses.  Elegant 
paper  72  pages  and  12  portraits,  20c. 
ft. 7.  L'usical  Echo  Co., Savannah,  Oa. 


WE  WANT  A 


MAN  ■ 


or  township  to 
look  after  our 

business;  steady  work  and  liberal  pay  the  year  round. 
Some  men  have  realized  OVER  $ IO0.0 1 1  FROM  0.\E  WEEK'S 
WORK.   Places  for  a  few  ladies.    Write  at  once  to 

J.  W.  JONES  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO." 


CANVASSERS 
01N  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  M'T- 
FIT  FREE.  Are  yon  reaily? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 
E.  EASNAPORD,  SpringfieliOhio. 


Cancer  and  Tnmors 

Cured  with  mild  oils,  either  external  or  in- 
ternal ;  used  by  any  one  with  safety.  For  par- 
ticulars and  price  of  oils,  address 

Dr.  B.  F.  Bye,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CANCER  without  the  nse  of  the  knife.  Hook 
free.   OR.  J.  D.  LYON  CO.,  Carlliiville,  11L 


ASTHMA 


Instant  relief  and  positive 

cure.  Sample  mailed  tree  'o  any 
sufferer.  P.  fl.  KIKSBAlf.  a-  D-> 
Bus  "50,  Augusta.  Maine. 


I  A  niF^  i  A  ff'end  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed, 
l 1 1> i l^.  )  .  If  j.olI  wa)|,  a  i ;  L;i,iar<ii-  Uiat  never  fails, 
address  THE  WOMAN'S  MED.  HOME,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Goon  EYES  IRK  PREf'IOrS!  Send  stamp.  Illnstrated  l«.ok. 
Preserve  Vision  through  life.  I.  tHIMM:i(.."t05  B'war,  .\.v. 


WANTED^ 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR  THE 

WOMAN'S 
HOME 

COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 
extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 
sample  copies  and  special  helps 
furnished  free.  Address 

Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick, 
springfield,  ohio. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

(ELASTIC  TRUSS 

'Has  a  Pad  diSerent  from  all 
others, U  cup  shape,  with  self- 
adjustingBallin  center.adaptsitself 
to  all  posit  ions  of  the  body,\vhile  the 
ball  in  the  cup  presses  back  the 
intestines,  .just  as  a  person  floes  with,  the 
finger.  "With  light  pressure  the  Hernia  is  held  se- 
curely day  andnight.and  a  radicalcure  certain.  Itis 
easy ,durableand cheap.  Sentbymail.  Circulars  free. 

LEK,  Illinois,  October,  1.  1895 
Tho  old  man  I  fitted  2  years  ago  wore  your  truss  about  90  days 
and  s.iid  ho  was  cured-    t>a.w  biro  l;ist  week  anil  although  he 
was  63  years  old  and  a  hard  worker,  he  is  as  sound  as  when  a 
boy.  Yourstrulv.  M  C,  Mrx-V.  M.  D. 

StaNabdsvii.le,  Va..  Sept.  5.  1895. 
I  have  had  Eplendid  result  from  your  truss  in  quite  a  number 
of  cases  of  pro  wn  people.  E.  W.  Sims.  fiL  D. 

Derrick  City,  Pa.,  June  3. 1*95. 
I  received  my  truss  the  27th  and  since  I  have  had  it  I  have 
taken  moro  comfort  with  it  than  any  I  ever  have  hao\   The  1st 
day  I  pot  it  I  put  it  on  and  mowed  gras3all  day  and  I  nover  no* 
ticed  that  I  had  it  on  me.  Alex.  Brown 

Tc-n-is,  X.  C,  July  21,  1S95. 
About  3  years  aero  I  bought  one  of  your  trusses.  I  wore  it  about 
6months  and  it  hasmade  a  final  care.    Was  badly  ruptured, I 
would  have  written  to  you  about  Ibis  before  bat  wanted  to  sea 
if  my  cure  was  permanent.  O.  G.  HaiXaMan. 

$1,000  forfeited  to  you  if  every  testimonial  used 
by  us  is  not  genuine.  Address 
G.  H.  EQQLESTON  &  CO..  1208  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAQO, 


24' 


SILVER 

PLATED 

PIECES  WARE 


To  every  per- 
son answering 
this  advertise- 
ment we  will 
give  this  hand- 
some oilver 
plated  tableser- 
vice  24  pieces 
6  knives,  6 
forks,  6  table- 
*noonft<£6teav 
simons,  all  bcautifulflor- 
i  a  I  desicrn  &  pnia  ranteed  by 
the  manufacturer.  We dont  ask  a  cent.  If  you  agree  to 
sell  only  6  boxes  of  our  wonderful  Vegetable  Pills&6  boxes 
of  Positive  Gorn  Cure  at  25c.  a  box,  write  to-day  &  we  will 
send  you  the  Remedies  on  consignment  at  once  When  sold 
you  send  us  the  money  &  we  will  send  you  the  knives, 
forks,  tablespoons,  &  teaspoons  (24  pieces  in  all)  exactly 
as  described  above,  same  day  money  is  received.  Address 
Am.  Medicine  Co.,  Dpt.  A,  SOW.  18th  St.,  N.T.CUy. 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 

Miss  M.Nobles.Raoinc 
Wis.  writes;  "Your 
remedyreduced  my 
weight  54  lbs.  and  I 
think  it  is  tbe  simplest  and  grandest  remedy  in 
the  world  to  reduce  superfluous  fat*'  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  Nostarving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  bos  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEM.  CO..       B     BOX.  St.LooJ3,Mo. 


WANTED! 


RELIABLE  MEN"  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling,  to  introduce 
a  new  discovery  and  keep  our 
show  cards  tacked  up  on  trees, 
fences  and  bridges  throughout 
town  and  country;  steady  employment:  commission  or 
salary;  *65.00  PER  MONTH  AM>  EXPENSES  not 
to  exceed  i?2.50  per  day ;  money  deposited  in  any  hank  at 
start  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 
THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BEST  PAY 


MAST,  CROWELL  & 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  6ex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able: we  give  special 
advantages-  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


RUPTURE 


:SURECUREatatTe' 

small  No  operation, 

pain,  danger  or  detention 
from  work.  A  complete  radical  cure  to  all  fold  or  young) 
Easy  to  use.   Thousands  cured.  Book  free  (sealed). 
Dr.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  T,      Smithville,  N.  Y« 


ASTHMA 

Correspondence  invit- 
ed.  No  charge  for  ad- 
vice as  to  curability. 
P.  Harold  Haves.  H.b. 
Buffalo,  H.  1. 

|  CURED  TO  STAY  CURED  | 

BE  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR  ^nLneci 

or  stamps  and  get  The  Fartnern*  Family  Physician. 

No  home  is  complete  without  this  valuable  receipt  book. 
Send  to  HARRY  A.  TRESSLER,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS — Complete  outfit  for  big 
payijig business.  AH  profit*  clear.as  we 
prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on.  so  eome 
quick.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, SurlllgfleM.  O. 


BED  WETTSHQ CT 


I  Dr.F.E.  MAYrBlocmington.m 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusva,  Maine. 


A  Great  Rempriy  Discovered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
packaged  let  it  speak  lorit.-elf.  Postage  5c. 
DK.  S.  PEKKEY,      Chicago,  Vis. 


BED- WETTING  rURE0  or "° pay  Ms 


B.  Rowan,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


Ml 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  I,  1896. 


Patented  Jan.  25.  '87. 
"      Apr.  3,  'SS. 
Mar.  20,  '94. 

This  is  a  machine  for  quickly  fastening  wire 
or  wooden  stays,  any  shape  or  size,  to  wire 
fences  of  any  kind.   Build  your  own  fence. 

(Write  fok  Circulars.) 

Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

FACTORY  TO  FARM 

1 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Is  sold  only  direct  to  the  farmer— freight  paid.  That 
saves  him  the  dealer's  commission  and  we  give  him  a 
fence  that  is  cheap  and  better  than  the  use  of  any  hand 
fence  machine  made.  THERE  CAN'T  BE  A  BETTER  FENCE 
made  for  the  money  than  this  one.  Prices  way  down. 
One  small  orderwillsatisfy  you  on  thispoint.  Don't  buy 
until  you  get  our  extra  special  discount  to  farmers- 
ADVAACE  FEXCE  CO..  4  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


9* 


'if*'  T-  c  Mesh  Anauno  The  Pane. 
»      5«d  ws  Ho  w  The  Te  wee;  !s      ce.    '  * 


Don't  Buy  a  Gold  Brick  X 

w      In  the  form  of  a  hand  machine  for  making* 

•  woven  wire  fence*  Ton  never  saw,  and  yon  never  wlIIO 
#see  a  good  fence  made  in  that  way.    Bnv  the  reliable  • 

•Keystone  woven  wire  Fence* 

^    and  you  will  have  the  best  fence  that  can  be  made  froiu^ 

•  wire  or  anything  else.   It's  cheap,  when  you  consider  its* 

•  !ife  and  its  quality.  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from* 
:&.    We  pay  the  freight.    Free  circulars.  % 

•  KEYSTO  VE  WO  VEX  WIRE  FENCE  Co.  SORushSt  Peoria,  111.  • 


FOR 
FLAT 
ROOFS 


The  many  styles  of  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  made 
by  us  are  in  all  eases  the  Best  and  Cheapest. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices. 
GEDGE  BROS.  ROOFING  CO.,  AXI>ERSO>",  I>T>. 


MESH  OF  CHAIN-STAY 


SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STAYS 


THE    FIRST  BATTLE 

It  is  apt  to  leave  its  mark — on  fences  as  "well  as  other 
things.   If  the  stays  are  of  stiff,  jointless  wire  they  be- 
come bent,  and  stay  bent.   The  only  remedy  is  preven- 
tion, not  cure,  by  the  use  of  That  Link.   We  own  it- 
C1IAIN  STAY  FENCE  CO.,  40  Miller  Street,  STERLING,  ILL. 

4  BUGGY  WHEELS  $6.50 

HlUii  liKADE,  SARYKVS  PATKJi  f ,  tired  and 
l  handed,  height  3ft.  4  in.,  3  ft.  8  in*  or  4  ft. 
I  Spokes  1 1-16  or  1  IS  in.  For  any  other 
■  sizes  send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad  out 
I  and  send  to  ns  with  ONE  DOLLAR,  state 
size  wheel  wanted,  and  we  wilt  send  them 
by  freight  C.O.D.  EXAJlINETHEMat  your 
freight  depot  and  then  par  freight  agent 
balance,  f  5.50,  and  freight  charges. 
WE  SELL  Buggy  Tops  at  $6. 95,  Wagon  Umbrellas. 
$1.50,  Ironed  Buggy  Poles,  painted,  $3*25,  ironed 
Bnggy  Shafts,  painted.  $2.00,  Ironed  Neck  yokes, 
each  35c.,  Ironed  Wagon  Singletrees.  17c,  I9C. 
and  27.,  Ironed  Wagon  Even ers,  each,  42C-,  Trimm- 
ed Buggy  Neck  yokes,  35C»j  Top  Huggies,  $23.95 
and  up.  r^~8end  for  Free  Catalogue. 
SEAitS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  (Inc.)  Chicago,  HI. 


Satisfied  Customers 

are  the  most  reliable  "Adf*."  In  our  printed  matter 
they  "speak  out"  their  satisfaction.  Send  for  it  and 
read  what  they  say  after  long  acquaintance. 

PAGE  WOVEN  wikk  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

FIRE  WEATHER  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Mack,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 

and  sidimr:  <nri*-k.  rocked  or  romigated) 
HBTAL,  CEII.IXJ.S    \\|>   SIDE  WALLS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATAUWUE. 
FEm  JIET1L  CEILI.VU  A.\D  BOOFU'ti  CO,  Lid,  PhllidelpbU. 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "Saw  Book,"  mailed  free. 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  Tbey.are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsof  un- 
qualified success 
nave  proven  the 
superiority  of 
our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  crrain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc- 
cessfully. By  the 
useoftheGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust" 
ing  and  clogging 
which  have  oper- 
ated against  sim- 
ilar machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 

Fertilizer  Drill 

Theacids  of  theaverago 
fertilizer  are  verv  de- 
structive to  all  metalie 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed- 
ing attachments.  Glass 
isimpervious  to  the  ac- 
tion of  moisture  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  more 
ahoutit  in  our  catalog 
__  and  circulars  of  our 
m     Buckeye  Riding 
gljancj  Walking  Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 
Send  for  them. 
17  Canal  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
Branch  House.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS  «-T 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
for  25  years  at  wholesale  prices,  saving 
him  the  dealer's  profits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination.  Everything 
warranted.  118  styles  of  Ve- 
hicles, 55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  BucdeH,  *86  to 

Surreys,  *5©  to  *125. 
Carriages,  Phaetons,  Traps, 
Wagonettes,  Sprln  g-R  o  a  d 
and  Milk  Wagons. 


Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 
of  all  our  styles. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W. 


Jfo.  6^6. — Surrey.    Price,  with  curtains,  lamp;,  sun-shade, 
apron  and  fenders,  $60.    As  good  as  sells  for  900. 

B.  PRATT,  Secretory,  ELKHART,  LXD. 


A  PMC  Pulverizing  Harrow 

M  U  Ifl  L  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

makes  a  fine,  deep,  level  seed  bed  for  any  crop  j 
in  any  soil,  insuring  complete  and  perfect  ger- 1 
mination.  Made  entirely  of  Cast  Steel; 
and  Wrought  Iron  they  are  practically! 
Indestructible.  Sizes  up  to  13J£  feet. 

CP  NT  fill  TRIAI  Tou  return  it  nt  my  ex- 
OE.il  I   Ull   E  niMlai   penee  If  not  satisfactory.: 

The  cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth— §8.0©  and  up. ! 

B  i  deliver  FRET-  Illustrated  pamphlet  and  prices  mailed  free. ' 

in  board  »<  disiri-      DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  MTr, 

Millington,  IT. J.  or  30  3.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


bntine  points. 


Stir  the  Earth 


l  can  do  it  best,  easiest,  quickest  with  a  "  Planet  Jr." 
'No.  8  Horse  Hoe.  It  pulverizes  the  earth  in  a  scientific 
'way,  kills  the  weeds,  lets  the  air  and  moisture  in,  makes  the 
/crop  grow.   It's  a  cultivator  as  well  as  a  hoe;  does  either  kind 
/of  work  equally  well.    If  you  till  your  farm  or  garden  with 
"Planet  Jr."  tools,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  decrease  in 
>/and  the  increase  in  profit.   There  is  a  score  of  these  machines, 
f  any  one  of  which  will  do  as  much  as  five  or  six  good  men 
/and  do  it  better.  The  latest  ideas  in  modern  farming 
/ are  plainly  6et  forth  in  the  ■ '  Planet  Jr. "  Book  for  1898. 
fMailed  free. 

ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Phllada. 


ate 


STUMPPULLERS 

All  sizes  and  all  prices.    Catalogue  free. 

MOHLAND  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 


Buy  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.    30  per  cent  saved, 

Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  Illus- 
trated Catalogue,  send  3  cents  in  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  ns  at 
World's  Pair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Xashville  Centennial  Exposition. 


Pricef5r    Alliance  Carriage  Co.  227  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0.     Price  $oo, 


Leffel  Engines 

THE  BEST  ENGINES 

because  they  are  made  of  the 
best  material  known,  with  the 
very  best  workmanship  procur- 
able. They  are  Horizontal,  o 
H.  P.  up;  rpright,  3  H.  P,  up; 
and  Portable.  5  to  12  II.  V. 
These  are  ideal  engines  for 
farm  use.  cood  for  running 
SEP  AH  ITORS,  PEED  CUTTI  \t> 
A  NO  GRINDERS,  CORN  SIIKLL- 
EHS,  noon  SAWS,  ETC  Send 
for  Catalog  and  prices.  State 
size  and  power  wanted. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.. 

Boi  1317.      SPRIHGFIELD,  OHIO. 


HE  "STRUCK  OIL." 

That's  what  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  because 
they  drill  faster  and  ntless  expense  than 
any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  horse 
power.  Operator  can  pull  tools,  sand 
pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  with- 
out removing  from  his  position  at  well. 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  stroke 
and  more  of  them  than  any  other 
machine.  Catalogue  of  machines 
and  full  line  of  toots  and  supplies 

 sent  on  application.   Write  for  it. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0.  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 


YEMS 


Double-acting,  Lift, 
Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

STORE  LADDERS, 
BICVCLE  STANDS,  Etc 

All  KlXDJ"  OF 

HAY  TOOLS. 

Send  for  Fre*  Catalogue. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO., 

ASfTLAXD,  OHIO. 


A  CORD  AN  HOUR  I 
NO  BACKACHE!.. 


No  Wet  Knees, 


&  secure  1CENCY 


Sawyer's  weight  does  half 
the  work;    fastest,  easiest, 
liirhest  &  cheapest 
one-man  saw  in  the  / 
world.    CUTS  BOTH  1 
WAYS.  Order  now 
Postal  Card  brings  Catalogue  tell- 


ing all  about  it.  FAMOUS  MANF'C.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


COVEIi  YOUK  BUILDINGS  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

the  same  as  was  used  ten  years  ago  when  METAL 
HOOKING  was  GOOD.   Write  for  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 
73  Sigler  St.,  Niles,  O. 

HUNTER  CURRY  COMB 

(Toothless'.   Sells  on  sicht  to  every  horse 
owner.  I)on*t  hurt,  cleans  clean-.  Haves  half 
the  time,  holds  the  dirt;acreat  shedder. 
Agent*  write  for  particular^- 
Hunter  Curry  Comb  Co.,  128  6th  tit.,  lUclne,  Wlv. 


The  Iwi.'t  Is  what  maJcea  the  Kit**lmnAi  Fence  tV 
moo*.    With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Machine  yon 
ike  100  mlrt  *nd        rrxl*  per  day  of  the 
Be*t  ^orrn  Wire  FeDC*  on  Earth, 
Horw-hiph.  BulWroae.  Pk-tirht 

FOR  18^  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  10c.  Rabhll^proof 
fence  10c  and  •  good  Hog  fence 
for  lCc  per  to-L  Plain,  Coiled 
Spring  and  E»rb"t  Wire  to  farm- 
er, at  wholesale  price*.  Catalogue 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Address. 
OX  23o.  Kldcevllle,  Inrtbnn. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  t  he  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight ;  exclus- 
lveterrltory.  ISO  percent  proQt 
CORIMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


iiiiiiuiiiininiiimuiiiuuinn 


SAW 
WOOD?  | 

with  the  best  machinery  and  5 
save  time  and  strength.  The  i 

SM ALLEY  SAWSI 


=  "Electric 

~  enable  one^  man  to  do  the  work  two  conld  do  in  = 
=  theoldway.  Onr "Electric'7  Circular  -Saws  = 
=  fN^     ^    and  Self-Feed  Drag  Saws  = 

Battle  il^s^J^       are  by  far  the  best  general  - 
Creek  |\      7ifEt£    ^  purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  _ 
made.  Send  for  Descriptive. 5 
Catalofrne  and  price  list  of 
''Smalley"  Saws, 
iln»ilage  and  3 
Fodder  Cutters, 
SI    Feed  Mills  Corn 

Shelters,  Boot  a 
Cotters  and  Horse  Powers.  £ 

^MALLEI  MFG.  CO..  Manitowoc,Wis.  = 

Chicago  Rranrh.  Randolph  and  So.  Canal  Sts.  ' 

^miiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiimiiinuiiiis 


Drag 
Saw 

No 

*8. 


HARTMAN'S 

STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 

Ia  AAA  Art  AAAA-^J 


llTitlUtltiTiUTBltj 


HANDSOME 
ENDURING 


STRONGER  THAN  IRON. 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Made  from  the  best  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  hand- 
some f  ence,which  when  constructed  with  our  ornamen- 
tal steel  posts  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn, 
flower  garden  or  the  cemetery  lot.  The  ideal  fence  for 
enclosing  Public  Grounds,  Church  Yards,  Court  Yards, 
School  Grounds,  etc.  Catalougue  and  Circulars  Free. 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO..  HLWOOD  CITY,  PA., or 

YORK  OFFICE,  227  Broadway, W. 


T SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  ■> 
READ  POWER 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be- 
cause it  has  a  Gov- 
,  ernor  which  regn- 
Llates  the  speed  to  a 
j  nicety.  A  success- 
ful power  for  run- 
ning small  Grind- 
ing Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2and| 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Out  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  b9af^as kus. 


Ke-iHINTYOUR 
Buggy  for 

For  seventy-fire  cents  [75c] 
you  can  actually  purchase 
enough  varnish-gloss  paint 
to  make  your  old  buggy,  cart 
or  sleigh  look  as  good  as  new. 
It  is  made  so  that  anybody 
can  apply  it  successfully. 
Ask  your  dealer  for 

Neat's  Carriage  Paint 

Write  for  Booklet  with  in- 
formation and  colors, 

DEPARTMENT  8 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  k  COLOR  WORKS 

Betrolt,  Mich. 

OtjR  EvTiRTATNisc  GisiK,  "Vehicles  of 
the  World,"  mailed  to  any  one  advis. 
in:  us  that  the;  own  a  vehicle  of  some  kind, 
porch  chairs,  lawn  settee  or  other  article 
seeding  a  coat  of  dur- 
able Taroish-glosa  paint 


COIL  SPRJNGjA FENCE  I 

100  RODS  IN* 2 CDAYS*F0R  $20.30. 

catalogue  free.  K0K0M0  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
No.  12  NORTH  ST.  Koromo,  Ind..  U.  8.  A. 


o  d  Ci  C)  o  n  c 


STEEL  P 


CKET  LAWN  FEN 


ft 


CE, 


steel  gates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


.SUN& 


IT  WILL  FAY 

to  get  our  latest  CATALOGUE 
of  the  greatest  line  of 

HAY  TOOLS 


on  Earth.  A  postal  will 
brine  it.  Also  valuable  in- 
formation about  Haying  and  Hay  Barns.  OursUnga 
handle  Htraw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  ana 
work  with  any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for  harvest.  Write  at  once.  Agents  wanted.  Addreet 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

LWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.V. 
| MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS, FOR 
I  DEEP  OP  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
\  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
\    SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
'AOORESS  W I LUAMS  BROS.  JTHACA>N,tt 


tntot 


EASTERN  EDIXIOIN 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield.  Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


7-OL.  XXI.  NO.  14. 


APRIL  15,  1898. 


TTTTJA/TQ  /»©  CENTS  A  Y] 
X  JliXVlVLO  \34  NUMBERS. 


$1,000,000,000.00 
359,000,000.00 
458,000.00 
049.00 

One  Billion.  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-nine 
Million.  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty-eight  Thou- 
sand and  Forty-nine  Dollars  was  the  total  value 
of  the  farm  products  in  eleven  of  the  leading 
agricultural  States  for  1897.  according  to  the 
United  states  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.   All  of  this  vast  sum  went 

Into  the  Farmers'  Pockets 

Advertisers  who  want  to  reach  the  farmers  will 
realize  that  this  money  has  raised  mortgages 
everywhere,  and  left  a  substantial  balance 
for  the  purchase  of  many  luxuries,  as  well  as 
necessities.  It  simply  means  that  judicious 
advertising  will  appeal  to  a  class  with  plenty 
of  money,  a  condition  that  has  not  existed  for 
many  years. 

The  first  paper  to  consider  in  agricultural 
advertising  is 

Farm  and  Fireside, 

which  has  always  paid  the  largest  dividend  to 
advertisers.  It  brings  sure  returns  at  the 
lowest  rate,  circulation  considered,  which  is 


J  5  C  CCA  averaSe  circul 
dOD)dO\)  three  months. 


rculation  per  issue  past 

Over  1,500,000  readers. 


Two  grand  editions — Eastern  and  Western. 
Let  us  send  you  rates. 


AT  this  writing  all  efforts  through  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  independence 
of  Cuba  and  preserve  'honorable  peace  with  Spain  have 
failed,  and  war  seems  inevitable.  It  will  forever  stand 
in  history  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  that  our 
government  exhausted  all  means  consistent  with  the 
'honor  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation  to  avert  war.  Having 
done  so,  no  question  can  ever  be  raised  against  our 
right  and  duty  on  the  high  ground  of  civilization  and 
humanity  to  free  Cuba  from  Spanish  dominion  and 
oppression  by  force  of  arms.  Intervention  by  force  is 
more  than  justified  by  the  horribly  barbarous  methods 
of  warfare  Spain  has  used  against  her  own  colonists. 
The  fact  that  "while  our  ship  Maine  was  at  anchor  in 
"the  harbor  of  Havana,  within  the  dominion  and  under 
the  control  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  at  a  place  desig- 
nated by  her  authority,  that  ship  and  most  of  the  men 
on  board,  in  the  service  of  their  country,  by  the  explosion 
of  a  submarine  mine,  were  wilfully,  wickedly  and 
treacherously  mangled  and  destroyed,"  leaves  our  gov- 
ernment hardly  any  other  possible  recourse  than  war. 


March  29th,  four  United  States  Senators  offered  strong 
resolutions  on  the  Cuban  question.  The  ground  of  all 
four  is  very  well  covered  by  the  concise  one  presented 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America: 

"First — That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are  and 
of  a  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent. 

"Second — That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  republic  of  Cuba  as  the  true  and  lawful 
government  of  that  island. 

"Third — That  the  war  Spain  is  waging  against  Cuba  is 
so  destructive  of  the  commercial  and  property  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  cruel,  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man in  its  character  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  demand,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  hereby  does  demand,  that  she  at  once 


withdraw  her  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and 
Cuban  waters. 

"Fourth— That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to 
use,  if  necessary,  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect." 

Events  are  following  events  so  rapidly  now  that  action 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  foregoing  resolution  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  well  under  way  before  this  reaches  the 
reader.  War  is  a  terrible  thing,  but  it  is  now  the 
necessary  and  only  means  left  to  the  United  States  to 
end  the  horrors  of  war  in  Cuba,  establish  peace  and 
protect  our  own  interests. 


"If  war  come  quickly,"  says  a  Washington  press 
correspondent,  "the  United  States  will  have  the  stupen- 
dous advantage  of  being  able  to  whip  the  Spanish  i-i 
detail.  Having  disposed  of  the  dreaded  torpedo-boats 
and  the  squadron  now  on  its  way,  we  should  be  ready 
for  the  next  fleet  that  approached  out  coast.  There  is 
reassurance  for  the  American  people  in  the  calm  con- 
fidence of  our  board  or  strategy  that  if  war  comes  the 
United  States  will  easily  vanquish  the  enemy.  Against 
Spain's  pitiful  naval  force  now  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic the  United  States  has  massed  off  Key  West  and  the 
Tortugas,  around  Cuba  and  at  Hampton  Roads,  the 
greatest  fleet  we  have  known  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
immensely  superior  in  actual  effectiveness  to  any  navy 
the  United  States  ever  possessed." 


The  extent  of  our  sugar  importations  is  strikingly  pre- 
sented in  the  following  comparison  with  the  values 
of  some  of  our  staple  exports:  "It  required  the  total 
amount  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  by  the  United 
States  in  1890  to  pay  for  the  sugar  imported  that  year. 
The  total  value  of  all  live  and  dressed  beef,  beef  products 
and  lard  exported  during  the  past  year  barely  equaled  the 
amount  paid  for  imported  sugar.  Our  export  trade  in 
cotton — supplying  the  world — represents  in  value  only 
twice  as  nMich  as  our  imports  of  sugar.  Our  vast 
exports  of  tobacco  must  be  trebled  to  counterbalance  our 
sugar  imports.  Last  year's  exports  of  barley,  oats,  rye, 
fruits  and  nuts,  hops,  vegetable  oils,  oleomargarine,  but- 
ter and  cheese,  pork  and  hams,  all  taken  together,  repre- 
sent in  value  only  two  thirds  of  the  sugar  imported." 


In  1897  the  United  States  consumed,  in  round  numbers, 
4,000,000,000  pounds — two  million  tons — of  sugar. 
Demand  for  this  product  of  agriculture  is  increased 
annually  by  growth  of  population  and  by  increase  in  con- 
sumption per  capita.  Briefly,  this  is  the  Amerean  mar- 
ket for  sugar — the  best  in  the  world. 

The  American  sugar  industry  has  not  only  a  great 
and  growing  market  before  it,  but  great  room  for  expan- 
sion in  producing  what  is  imported  from  abroad  and 
distributing  the  $100,000,000  paid  for  it  among  the 
American  people. 


The  home  beet-sugar  industry  is  making  great  progress. 
Secretary  Wilson  says:  "Eleven  factories  are  now  in 
actual  operation,  some  ten  more  contracted  for  and  in 
course  of  actual  construction,  while  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing thirty  or  forty  more  is  being  actively  discussed  iu 
various  sections.  It  will  take  about  four  hundred 
factories  at  an  approximate  valuation  of  $500,000  to  sup- 
ply all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States." 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  imported  a  quan 
tity  of  choice  sugar-beet  seed  for  the  experiments  of 
189S.  This  seed  has  been  sent  to  various  state  exper- 
iment stations  to  be  distributed  to  farmers  who  agree 
to  prepare  the  soil,  plant  and  cultivate  the  beets,  harvest 
and  weigh  the  crop,  and  send  samples  for  analysis  to  the 
station.  The  experimental  plots  should  contain  at  least 
one  half  acre.  Progressive  farmers  are  urged  to  co-op- 
erate in  promoting  this  promising  industry,  by  applying 


for  beet-seed  and  growing  plots  of  beets  this  year.  The 
crop  will  be  worth  more  than  it  costs  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, and  much  information  can  be  gained  by  engaging 
in  this  experiment  work.  Let  all  <those  interested  apply 
to  the  experiment  station  of  their  own  state  for  bulle- 
tins giving  full  particulars  of  the  plan. 


Few  farmers  realize  the  importance  of  preventing 
waste  of  the  valuable  elements  of  fertility  in  barn- 
yard manures.  The  value  of  the  fertility  lost,  priced  at 
the  cost  of  the  same  elements  in  commercial  fertilizers, 
is  enormous. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Oklahoma  experiment  station 
says:  'It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  fertilizing  material  contained  in  the  feed 
is  recovered  in  the  manure.  On  this  basis  the  manure 
obtained  from  feeding  one  ton  of  Alsike  clover  represents 
$6.50,  and  that  obtained  from  feeding  one  ton  of  wheat 
bran  represents  about  $6.75.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a 
farmer  could  not  sell  the  manure  at  the  prices  here 
given,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  if  the  farmer 
were  compelled  to  replace  these  amounts  of  fertilizing 
material,  by  artificial  fertilizers  bought  in  the  market, 
at  market  prices,  it  would  cost  him  the  values  quoted.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  seventy-five 
per  cent  recovered  may  be  lost  by  locating  the  manure 
pile  on  the  bank -of  some  convenient  Stream;  a  somewhat 
prevalent  custom  in  various  parts  of  the  territory.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  a  long  list  of  the  fertilizing  values 
of  the  various  crops  produced,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  manures  have  some  value,  and  that  a 
manure  not  saved  is  a  fertilizer  lost." 


THE  American  Maize  Propaganda,  through  its  secre- 
tary, Mr.  B.  W.  Snow,  of  Chicago,  has  issued  the 
following  statement  to  the  corn-growers  of  America: 

"The  Corn  Convention,  which  met  in  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  to  consider  the  agricultural  situation  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  interest  of  corn  in  particular,  organized 
'The  American  Maize  Propaganda.'  The  central  object 
of  the  organization  as  an  international  effort  to  perma- 
nently and  legitimately  advance  the  price  of  America's 
greatest  crop  by  promoting  a  larger  use  of  Indian  corn 
at  home  and  abroad.  Coming  changes  in  dietary  habits 
of  the  world  make  the  present  an  opportune  time  to 
advertise  abroad  the  virtues  and  relative  cheapness  of 
com  as  food.  The  officers  of  the  Propaganda  have 
already  laid  before  Congress  the  necessity  for  making 
a  comprehensive  showing  of  corn  and  its  products  at  the 
Paris  exposition  of  1900,  in  such  a  shape  as  to  demon- 
strate practically  its  virtues  as  food.  In  order  to  secure 
this  recognition  for  corn  we  must  have  the  active  backing 
of  individual  corn-growers.  It  proposes  to  follow  up  the 
beginning  then  made  by  a  continued  effort  under  private 
auspices. 

"The  organisation  also  has  a  field  for  activity  at  home. 
It  proposes  to  educate  our  own  people  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  our  great  crop.  In  addition,  it  will  be  alert  to 
represent  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  corn  in  partic- 
ular in  matters  of  legislation,  and  iu  urging  effective 
'efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  combat  unjust 
restrictions  upon  American  trade  in  any  and  all  foreign 
countries.  In  such  matters  the  pressure  which  such  an 
organization  can  bring  to  bear  through  its  local  member- 
ship will  be  very  great. 

"The  organization  is  in  no  sense  a  secret  order,  but  a 
plain  business  proposition.  In  order  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  in  the  work  undertaken  it  is  desired  to 
have  local  branches  established  in  every  community 
where  King  Corn  rules.  No  expense  will  attach  to  these 
local  branches,  but  each  one  established  will  give  strength 
to  the  central  organization  by  enlisting  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  the  corn-producers.  It  is  desired  to  have  local 
farmers'  clubs  of  all  kinds  affiliate  with  us  by  constitu- 
ting themselves  a  local  branch,  and  where  no  organization 
now  exists  individual  farmers  are  asked  to  unite  in 
forming  such  a  local  branch. 

"I  desire  to  urge  upon  corn-growers  the  necessity  of 
aiding  in  this  business  effort  for  the  general  good  of  all, 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  necessary  blanks  and 
information  to  any  who  desire  to  enter  actively  in  the 
work  by  organizing  local  branches." 
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many  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  a 
remedy  that  is  as  cheap  and  as  efficient  as 
liver  of  sulphur,  recommended  as  the  best 
remedy  by  the  writer  of  the  mentioned  bul- 
letin. He  says:  "The  plats  treated  very 
early  with  potassium  sulphid  yielded 
more  fruit  than  did  others,  and  the  per- 
centage of  mildewed  fruit  was  so  much 
smaller  that  the  amount  of  marketaible 
fruit  was  much  greater.  .  .  .  The  ex-  I 
pense  of  the  treatment  is  but  small;  for  j 
the  potassium  sulphid  necessary  to  spray 
one  bush  seven  times  with  the  weak  solu- 
tion which  gave  the  best  results  would 
cost  only  one  fifth  of  a  cent.  The  solution 
can  l>e  easily  applied  with  a  bucket-pump. 
.  .  .  Potassium  sulphid  is  the  most  ef- 
fective remedy  for  controlling  gooseberry- 
mildew.  It  should  be  applied  very  early 
in  the  season,  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling. 

i  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  in  two  or  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  treatment  re- 
peated every  ten  days  or  two  weeks."  We 
have  a  new  pattern  sprayer,  and  of 
course  use  that  in  spraying  all  garden 
crops   and   small-fruit    plantations,    even  | 

i  very  small  trees.  But  any  kind  of  pump 
will  do  for  spraying  currants  and  goose- 
berries. 


The  bulletin  also  speaks  of  more  than 
fifty  drugs  that  have  been  used  to  combat 
this  disease.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  more  than  a  very  few 
of  the  simplest  on  hand.  I  prefer  to  de- 
pend on  sanitary  feeding,  especially  the 
use  of  oil-meal  and  succulents  to  keep  the 
alimentary  canals  open. 


Pea-trellis. 


Have  just  been  putting  up 


Mili-fever. 


About  a  year  ago  I  reported 
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While  I  have  an  uncontroll- 
Vivisection.  aMe  horror  of  the  surgeon>s 

knife.  I  can  kill  animals  or  operate  on 
them  if  I  have  to.  But  I  always  try  to 
do  such  jobs  as  decently  as  possible.  There 
is  enough  suffering  on  earth  already  with- 
out our  adding  to  it  wantonly.  The  chief 
fault  I  find  with  physicians  as  a  class  is 
that  their  sensibilities  are  often  thorough- 
ly deadened  or  blunted.  In  a  measure 
this  may  be  necessary.  But  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  they  should  rather  like  the 
idea  of  making  people  suffer  pain,  and 
even  laugh  and  glory  over  it.  I  believe 
that  these  experiments  on  living  animals, 
as  practised  in  colleges  and  the  private 
rooms  of  medical  students,  are  schools 
which  develop  unfeeling,  unsympathetic 
physicians,  and  in  their  last  consequences 
tend  to  increase  human  suffering  to  a  great 
extent.  Even  if  legislators  have  no  heart 
or  pity  for  the  poor  animals  that  fall  into 
the  hands  of  these  unfeeling  wretches,  and 
are  suffering  untold  agonies  under  the  ex- 
Iierimenting  student's  knife  and  often 
clumsy  fingers,  for  hours  and  days  at  a 
time,  they  should  put  restrictions  and  de- 
cent safeguards  around  the  practice  of  viv- 
isection for  the  sake  of  protecting  poor 
humanity  from  the  careless  indifference  of 
brutalized  disciples  of  -Ksculap.  Vivisec- 
tion is  entirely  unnecessary  and  worthless 
as  a  means  of  training  for  medical  stu- 
dents. Why  allow  it?  The  New  York 
"Farmer"  s|>caks  thus  of  the  infamous 
practice  of  vivisection:  "This  horrible 
business  of  cutting  animals  to  pieces  with- 
* » ii t  i lie  formality  of  first  killing  them.  Its 
practice  inevitably  degrades  and  lrrutal- 
izes  every  one  connected  with  it,  and  it 
has  never  accomplished  any  good. 


Liver  of  Sulphur 
for  Mildew. 


The  New  York  exper- 
iment station  has  just 


issued  a  pamphlet  on 
"the  lx-st  remedy  for  gooseberry-mildew." 
My  liest  remedy  for  this  dread  disease  h> 
the  planting  of  varieties  which  are  prac- 
tically, if  not  alnolutely  mildew-proof. 
■  •specially  the  excellent  Columbus  and  proh- 
ably  the  ('hautau<|iia.  Still,  we  have 
many  other  good  and  useful  varieties,  and 
I  confess  thai  I  like  the  rich  flavor  of  s<nne 
of  the  purely  English  sorts,  especially  one 
of  the  yellow  kinds)  (Golden  Prolific).  In 


in  these  columns  that  we  had 
in  this  vicinity  frequent  cases  of  milk- 
fever,  or  "parturient  apoplexy."  a  disease 
which  attacks  the  best  milkers  and  cows 
iu  good  physical  condition.  The  New  Jer- 
sey experiment  station  publishes  a  timely 
bulletin  on  this  and  other  cattle  diseases. 
My  cows  are  extra  milkers,  and  are  being 
always  highly  fed  and  in  fine  order,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  always  a  little  afraid 
of  this  trouble,  which  comes  like  a  thief 
in  the  night  and  often  when  you  least 
expect  it.  You  may  be  sure  I  looked  the 
'bulletin  over  pretty  closely.  So  far  as  I 
understand  the  disease,  I  believe  that  the 
main  point  is  to  keep  the  cows'  'bowels 
rather  loose  during  the  last  few  weeks 
before  and  at  time  of  calving.  I  accom- 
plish that  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
manner  by  feeding  linseed-oil  meal  in  the 
ration,  increasing  the  allowance  of  it  as 
may  seem  required,  and  also  by  giving 
generous  quantities  of  roots,  potatoes  or 
apples.  The  bulletin  says  about  treatment 
and  prevention:  "Of  this  disease  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  forty  pounds  of  effort  to 
cure.  Seventeen  cattle-owners  recorded 
their  methods  of  treatment,  which  have 
proved  eminently  successful.  Treatment 
should  begin  a  week  or  two  before  the  calf 
is  expected,  and  should  be  practised  on 
every  cow  whose  condition  is  such  as  to 
lead  the  owner  to  fear  the  occurrence  of 
milk-fever  when  she  calves.  The  treat- 
ment is  to  continue  for  a  week  after 
calving.  Begin  giving  short  rations,  feed 
sparingly  of  rich  food,  such  as  grains  and 
clover:  rather  give  apples  and  bran  mash. 
Give  salt  to  provoke  thirst,  and  encourage 
the  cow  to  drink  by  warming  the  water 
if  it  is  cold.  Large  doses  of  epsom  salts, 
a  pound  to  the  quart  of  water,  may  be 
given  once  or  even  twice  a  week,  to  pro- 
voke an  unwonted  activity  of  the  bowels 
and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  consti- 
pation. If  the  udder  is  distended,  it 
should  'be  rubbed  and  milked  regularly. 
The  cow  should  be  kept  in  a  place  which 
is  dry,  clean,  airy  and  cool  (in  summer)  or 
warm  (in  winter),  and  away  from  the 
other  animals.  Should  the  owner  fear 
that  'his  method  has  not  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  blood  sufficiently,  as  may  hap- 
pen when  the  time  is  short,  a  veterinarian 
should  be  called  to  let  out  several  quarts 
of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein  of  the  neck. 
Just  before  calving,  the  vagina  should  be 
washed  out  with  a  generous  injection  of 
a  two-per-cent  creolin  .solution,  which 
should  be  repeated  daily  after  calving  for 
a  few  days.  Immediately  after  the  calv- 
ing is  completed,  the  veterinarian  should 
inject  creolin  solution  into  the  uterus,  as 
in  cases  of  alboriion.  Neither  carbolic  acid 
nor  corrosive  sublimate  nor  iodoform  can 
In-  recommended  for  disinfecting  the  gen- 
ital passages,  hut  these  disinfectants  and 
others  may  be  used  liberally  upon  the 
soiled  U'diling  ;in>l  barn  floor,  etc.  If  .'i 
cow  shows  symptoms  of  milk-fever,  a  vet- 
erinarian should  Ok-  called  at  once.  He 
will  determine  from  the  symptoms  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  bleed  or  not,  to  apply 
the  wet -pack  or  not,  to  administer  med- 
icines through  the  mouth  or  by  injection, 
and  what  tnedicim-s  had  best  be  given.  If 
the  cow  is  down,  she  should  be  propjK-d  up 
on  the  brisket  to  prevent  the  running  of 
food  into  the  lungs  from  the  stomach." 


some  wire  poultry-netting  for 
a  pea-trellis.  It  is  fifty  per  cent  better  for 
this  purpose  than  sticks  or  brush,  and  you 
don't  have  to  pull  it  up  and  burn  it  every 
summer.  Set  or  drive  good  strong  stakes 
six  or  eight  feet  apart  along  the  space 
where  you  want  your  pea-rows.  Have 
them  project  about  three  feet  above  the 
ground  and  to  them  fasten  the  netting, 
drawing  it  smooth  and  straight  as  you 
fasten  it.  Four-foot  netting  is  better  than 
three  if  you  grow  the  tall  sorts.  Sow 
your  early  peas  a'bout  six  inches  from  the 
south  or  east  side  of  the  trellis  and  the  late 
varieties  six  inches  from  the  north  or  west 
side.  As  they  grow  draw  the  earth  against 
them  and  incline  them  toward  the  trellis. 
Set  some  tomato-plants  in  four-inch  pots 
and  plunge  them  in  the  ground.  Soon  as 
your  early  peas  are  done,  remove  the  vines 
and  set  the  tomato-plants,  with  ball  of 
earth  attached,  six  feet  apart  along  the 
trellis.  When  the  early  peas  are  gone,  re- 
move the  vines  and  as  your  tomatoes  grow 
tie  them  to  the  trellis.  You  will  thus  get 
more  off  this  little  strip  than  any  other 
of  equal  size  in  the  garden. 


Tying  Halter-straps. 


Time    is  a  great 


item,  and  its  econ- 
omy can  be  exercised  even  in  the  tying  of 
a  halter  rope  or  strop.  Double  the  rope  or 
strap  into  a  loop:  poke  the  outer  end  of 
the  loop  through  the  hole  in  the  hitching- 
raek,  then  bring  the  end  of  the  rope  or 
strap  over  and  stick  the  said  end  through 
the  loop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rack 
from  where  the  animal  stands.  Give  the 
rope  or  strap  a  pull,  and  the  tying  is  secure 
and  has  been  quickly  done,  and  can  be 
easily  undone.  T.  Gkeixee. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

_  .  Farmers  who  are  short  of  feed 
Pasturing  .  .         .  .  . 

are  apt  to  be  in  a  great  hurry 
Too  Early.  tQ  get  tnejr  stock  on  the  pas- 
tures, and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  half  bite 
of  grass  cattle  and  horses  are  turned  out. 
In  this  way  hundreds  of  pastures  are 
ruined  for  the  season.  A  great  many 
farmers  are  well  aware  that  it  is  ruinous 
to  a  pasture  to  put  stock  on  it  too  early; 
but  there  are  hundreds  who  never  have 
given  the  matter  a  thought,  and  hundreds 
more  who  are  so  anxious  to  utilize  every- 
thing in  sight  that  they  forget  the  future, 
and  these  are  the  fellows  who  are  loudest 
in  their  complaints  about  short  pastures 
along  in  July. 

It  pays  far  better  to  buy  a  little  feed, 
if  you  have  run  short,  than  to  put  the 
stock  out  before  the  grass  has  obtained  a 
fair  start.  Then  don't  pasture  the  grass 
to  death  Try  putting  on  twice  as  much  stock 
as  it  will  support,  and  you  will  have  plenty 
of  feed  until  you  have  a  soiling-crop  to 
supplement  it  with. 


Soiling-crops. 


I  am  well  satisfied  that  it 


will  pay  any  farmer  well  to 
grow  a  soiling-crop  of  some  sort,  and 
among  the  best  of  these  is  Evergreen 
sweet  corn.  It  is  a  late,  strong-growing 
sort,  and  may  be  drilled  in  rows  two  or 
■two  and  one  half  feet  apart,  and  it  will 
furnish  an  immense  quantity  of  forage. 
Some  farmers  grow  sorghum  as  a  forage- 
plant,  but  it  is  so  slow  to  start  that  I  pre- 
fer sweet  corn.  The  only  advantage  sweet 
corn  possesses  over  common  dent  corn  as 
a  soiling-crop  is  in  the  stalks  being  sweeter, 
and  stock  will  generally  eat  every  part 
of  it. 

If  the  summer  should  be  droughty,  pas- 
tures are  certain  to  be  cut  short  if  stocked 
anywhere  near  their  limit,  then  the  farmer 
who  has  an  acre  or  two  of  luxuriant  swe  -t 
corn,  or  even  dent  corn,  to  fill  his  stock 
from  every  morning,  has  nothing  to  grum- 
ble about,  and  he  will  not  have  to  feed  out 
what  he  has  stored  away  for  winter,  nor 
will  his  stock  have  to  almost  grub  out  the 
grass-roots  to  live. 


Last  year  a  farmer  of  my  acquaintance 
fold  me  that  'he  had  decided  to  grow  an 
.acre  of  corn,  drilled  in  rather  thickly,  to 
help  out  his  pastures  in  the  late  summer. 


About  the  middle  of  summer  I  asked  him 
where  he  had  planted  his  soiling-corn,  as 
I  could  see  nothing  of  it. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "it's  in  the  back  end  of  the 
field  yonder.  There  is  a  little  swale  back 
there  where  the  land  is  kind  o'  thin.  It 
was  too  wet  to  plant  when  I  planted  the 
other  corn,  so  I  let  it  dry  out  and  then 
planted  it." 

"How  high  is  the  corn?"  I  asked. 

"About  a  foot.  Don't  think  it  will 
amount  to  much.  Flanted  it  'cause  you 
said  it  was  a  good  idea,  but  I  think  you're 
off  there!" 

When  his  pasture  dried  up,  the  grass  all 
gone  and  his  cows  were  almost  rooting 
for  a  living,  his  soiling-crop  was  thin, 
weak  stuff  not  more  than  twenty  inches 
high,  and  not  worth  cutting.  Besides,  it 
was  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pas- 
ture. No  wonder  it  was,  as  he  termed  it, 
"a  fizzle!" 

*  *  * 

Another  farmer  I  know,  last  year  planted 
one  and  one  half  acres  to  Evergreen 
sweet  corn  to  help  out  his  pastures.  It  was 
drilled  in  rich  soil,  right  alongside  of  the 
pasture  and  naturally  made  a  strong,  vig- 
orous growth,  and  when  feed  began  to  get 
a  little  short  in  his  pasture,  this  corn  was 
nearly  full  grown  and  he  had  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  until  the  end  of  October. 
The  corn  being  close  by  the  pasture,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  cut  it  and  throw  it  over 
the  fence.  His  stock  eat  almost  every  par- 
ticle of  the  stalks. 

He  declares  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
experiments  he  ever  made,  and  that  here- 
after 'he  will  never  fail  to  drill  an  acre 
or  so  of  corn  for  a  soiling-crop.  He  has 
manured  the  same  tract  heavily,  will  plow 
it  after  his  corn  crop  is  in  and  then  drill 
in  the  sweet  corn.  Plowing  it  late  will 
destroy  all  grass  and  clover  scattered 
among  the  manure  and  also  all  of  the 
first  crops  of  weeds,  and  the  ground  will 
remain  clean  until  the  corn  is  high  enough 
to  run  the  cultivator  among  it  as  fast  as 
the  horses  can  walk.  The  rows  are  to  be 
three  feet  apart  and  the  crop  will  soon 
shade  the  ground  so  as  to  smother  out  all 
weeds  that  may  appear  later.  He  says  he 
will  make  two  plantings  this  season,  two 
weeks  apart.  He  likes  to  have  the  forage 
green,  but  as  very  late  plantings  are  not 
so  heavy — do  not  produce  so  much  feed — 
as  those  made  in  the  best  of  the  growing 
season,  he  will  not  plant  later  than 
June  10th. 


,     , ,        W  e  have  onlv  t  wo  acres," 
Land  Fully        .,    ,  ,    .     •       .  ' 

said  a  lady  to  me  a  few  days 

Occupied.  ao.0i  "but  we  keep  every  foot 
of  it  occupied.  The  dwelling,  outhouses, 
poultry  yards  and  houses  take  up  half  an 
acre,  but  along  the  fences — that  is,  the  per- 
manent fences — we  have  grape-vines,  and 
in  every  nook  and  corner  a  fruit-tree.  On 
this  half  acre  there  is  no  room  for  any- 
thing more.  There  are  currant-bushes 
alongside  the  fence."  Blackcap  raspberry- 
canes  trained  along  just  above  them,  and 
grapes  along  the  top  wire.  There  is  rhu- 
'barb  and  asparagus  in  sunny  nooks,  and 
cherry  and  plum  trees  .-shade  the  poultry 
yards  and  houses,  with  a  variety  of  apple- 
trees  here  and  there.  Apple-trees  for  shade 
on  the  lawn  and  pear-trees  to  shade  the 
porch.  Half  an  acre  in  clover  for  poultry 
pasture,  with  apple-trees,  winter  varieties, 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  One  fourth  acre  in 
oars,  which  are  bound  and  stored  away  for 
the  poultry  to  scratch  to  bits  in  winter. 
One  fourth  acre  in  potatoes,  which  is 
sown  to  turnips  after  the  potatoes  are  dug. 
and  one  half  acre  in  corn,  which  last  year 
yielded  sixty-eight  bushels. 

"Next  year  the  oats  patch  will  he  sown 
to  winter  wheat,  which  will  provide  the 
hens  with  lots  of  green  stuff  early  in  the 
spring,  as  well  as  late  in  the  fall,  and  this 
will  be  cut  and  bound  and  stored  away  for 
the  hens  to  scratch  among  in  winter. 

"When  we  bought  this  little  place  it 
looked  like  the  tattered  end  of  desolation, 
and  now  it  is.  the  prettiest  place  about 
here.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  stuff 
it  produces.  We  give  everything  the  best 
of  care,  and  I  tell  you  it  actually  keeps 
both  of  us  busy  all  the  time." 

It  certainly  is  remarkable  how  much  two 
acres  of  well-fertilized,  thoroughly  tilled 
land  will  produce  when  it  is  fully  occu- 
pied by  growing  crops.  The  soil  certainly 
is  generous  when  well  treated.  Most  of 
us  are  spread  out  too  thin.  We  need  to 
concentrate  our  forces,  and  to  undertake 
only  what  we  can  do  thoroughly.  All  of 
us  can  do  better  than  we  are  doing. 

FitKn  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Reducing  Amount  of  Fencing. — 
As  timber  becomes  scarce,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
fencing  on  the  farm.    Where  rail 
■  timber  was  abundant,   fences  could  be 
imade  without  any  outlay  of  money,  and  ; 
I  in  some  sections  there  seemed  to  be  a  j 
I  mania  for  many  cross  fences  and  small 
I  fields.  .Recently  I  rode  through  a  well- 
I  wooded  and  comparatively  new  farming 
I  district,  and  the  extent  of  high  rail  fences 
I  indicated  a  woeful  waste  of  time  and  hard 
I  labor,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  'believes  in  long  rows  and  cheap  till- 
age.  The  waste  of  land  in  fence  rows  and 
the  waste  of  time  in  keeping  them  clean 
seemed  wholly  out  of  accord  with  modern 
ideas  of  the  right  way  to  meet  competition 
of  producers  in  other  districts.   The  stock- 
farmer  probably  must  have  a  number  of 
cross  fences,  but  he  reduces  the  number 
as  much  as  is  possible,  depending  upon 
some  moveable  fence  when  temporary  di- 
vision of  fields  is  necessary.     When  he 
plows,  he  wants  long  rows,  and  now  that 
ditches  and  swamps  may  be  removed  by 
use  of  tiles,  such  rows  can  usually  be  got- 
ten. 

*  *  * 

TJngeazed  Fields.— Most  farms  should 
have  some  fields  that  are  never  grazed, 
and  herein  is  a  chance  for  reducing  fenc- 
ing. A  block  of  good  land,  under  a  close 
crop  rotation  that  includes  red  clover, 
should  not  furnish  grazing  for  stock  be- 
I  tween  crops.  The  feed  that  cattle  may 
get  from  meadow  after  harvest  or  early 
in  the  spring  before  the  sod  is  broken  is 
worth  more  to  the  soil  than  it  is  to  the 
stock.  This  is  equally  true  of  rye  or  other 
winter  cover-crop  intended  for  plowing 
under  in  the  spring.  The  soil  must  be  fed 
as  well  as  stock,  and  the  growths  that 
are  not  harvested  should  belong  to  the 
soil  that  is  closely  cropped.  This  material 
helps  the  soil  to  help  itself,  releasing  tough 
plant-food  in  the  ground  and  improving 
the  mechanical  condition.  Too  little  mat- 
ter is  turned  under  at  the  best,  and  all 
that  is  taken  off  tilled  fields  "between  reg- 
ular crops  is  at  the  expense  of  the  soil. 
It  is  a  kind  of  robbery  that  does  not  pay 
in  any  way. 

*  *  * 

Applying  Lime.— Our  best  agricultural 
authorities,  including  our  best  farmers,  are 
recognizing  more  and  more  the  value  and 
necessity  of  an  abundance  of  humus  in 
the  soil.  Where  it  is,  there  usually  is 
fertility.  A  heavy  clover-sod  is  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  this  element,  but  clover 
does  not  always  come  when  wanted.  Ex- 
cepting an  abundance  of  stable  manure  as 
a  top-dressing,  which  cannot  always  be 
had  "by  the  farmer,  I  believe  that  a  dress- 
ing of  lime  is  the  best  agent  for  securing 
clover.  This  is  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  fanners.  Formerly  it  was  the 
practice  to  use  200  or  300  bushels  of  lime 
to  the  acre,  and  an  application  was  out 
of  the  question  for  all  except  those  who 
could  burn  and  apply  their  own  lime.  The 
expense  was  too  great  for  the  man  who 
did  have  the  stone  on  his  farm.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  these  heavy 
dressings  are  not  the  best,  unless  possibly 
for  the  stiffest  limestone  soils  that,  queer- 
ly  enough,  require  more  lime  than  other 
6oils.  Many  farmers  now  apply  from  25 
to  40  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  Such  an  amount 
is  within  reach  of  the  farmer  who  must 
buy  his  lime,  provided  the  freights  are 
not  too  high. 

*  *  * 

When  to  Apply  Lime.— The  old-time 
heavy  applications  were  usually  made  to 
grass-laud  the  summer  preceding  breaking 
for  a  tilled  crop.  There  was  lime  enough 
to  waste,  and  any  way  was  a  sufficiently 
good  way.  In  case  of  a  light  application, 
according  to  modern  usage,  I  should  prefer 
to  make  it  as  a  top-dressing  on  an  in- 
verted sod,  if  benefit  to  a  spring  crop  was 
wanted,  but  preferably  to  land  broken  for 
wheat,  if  clover  is  the  chief  object.  Lime 
sinks,  and  the  application  should  be  kept 
near  the  surface.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  needs  immediate 
mixing  with  the  surface  soil.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  reverts  to  the  original 
chemical  form  in  which  it  existed  before 
burning.  Thorough  mixing  with  the  top 
soil  by  use  of  the  disk-harrow  in  pre- 
paring the  sead-bed  for  wheat  puts  the 


lime  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  in  re- 
leasing plant-food  in  the  ground. 

*  *  * 

The  Action  of  Lime. — Lime  is  rarely 
needed  as  a  plant-food,  it  is  said,  but  it 
breaks  up  tough  plant-food  in  the  soil. 
For  this  very  reason  it  should  be  used  to 
grow  such  a  crop  as  clover,  which  restores 
organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Lime,  without 
sods  or  manure,  impoverishes  land  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  makes  available  the  store  in 
the  soil,  and  that  means  good  crops  so  long 
as  the  store  lasts;  but  good  farming  de- 
mands that  we  keep  the  supply  of  organic 
matter  renewed,  and  therefore  the  neces- 
sity of  sods  with  lime.  Where  clover  is 
failing  throughout  some  of  our  states,  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  applications  of 
lime  in  moderate  amounts  offer  a  surer 
road  to  more  clover  than  do  our  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  though  such  a  rule  would 
have  its  exceptions.  Agricultural  lime  may 
be  bought  at  kilns  fox-  six  or  seven  cents 
a  bushel,  while  builders'  lime  is  fifty  per 
cent  higher.  Where  a  farmer  has  the 
stone  and  fuel  for  burning  on  the  farm, 
the  cost  a  bushel  is  trifling.  The  prevail- 
ing prejudice  against  lime  is  largely  due  to 
its  unintelligent  use  in  the  past.  A  heavy 
application,  while  somewhat  costly, 
brought  crops  for  a  few  years,  and  when 
they  diminished,  other  applications  fol- 
lowed, no  thought  being  given  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  land  an  abundance  of 
vegetable  matter  to  replace  that  which 
the  lime  was  breaking  up  and  preparing 
for  use  of  growing  plants.  In  time  the 
organic  portion  of  the  soil  was  used  up. 
and  sterility  followed.  A  light  application 
— 25  to  40  bushels — every  five  or  six  years, 
to  secure  good  stands  of  clover,  is  a  ration- 
al and  profitable  use  of  lime.  Western 
dealers  sometimes  allow  only  70  pounds 
for  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  but  I  have 
in  mind,  when  giving  these  figures,  the  old- 
time,  honest  bushel  of  80  pounds.  Air- 
slaked  lime  is  not  as  valuable  as  water- 
slaked.  The  buyer  should  T>ear  in  mind 
that  lime  absorbs  moisture  in  slaking,  thus 
increasing  the  weight,  and  he  can  afford 
to  buy  and  draw  only  the  unslaked. 

Dayid. 


TWO  LAND-LEVELERS. 

Land  should  be  graded  down  to  smooth- 
ness before  planting  to  insure  profitable 
and  uniform  crops.  This  is  necessary 
where  irrigation  is  practised,  to  secure 
proper  'moisture  and  equal  distribution  of 
water,  and  where  the  rainfall  is  depended 
on,  ridges  will  not  get  enough  water,  while 
the  lower  places  will  have  too  much.  The 
best  plan  is  to  plow  a  few  acres  and  level 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  move  the  soil  easily 
and  grade  the  surface  to  hold  the  mois- 
ture. I  have  tried  patent  devices,  logs, 
planks  and  other  leveling  processes,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  from  home-made  graders.  They 
cost  almost  nothing  and  can  be  made 
quickly  by  any  man  who  can  handle  a 
saw,  hammer  and  nails,  and  can  be  re- 
placed every  season  if  old  ones  are  de- 
stroyed. Neither  of  them  are  patented, 
and  no  man  can  exact  a  royalty  for  their 
manufacture  and  use. 

The  cheapest  device  consists  of  a  small 
log  or  pole,  about  five  feet  long  and  six 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  notched  at 
either  end  to  fasten  a  rope  or  chain,  and 
having  a  three-foot  board  nailed  to  the 
top  and  dragging  behind.   Two  horses  can 


be  quickly  hitched  by  taking  the  double- 
tree and  clevis  from  the  plow  and  attach- 
ing to  the  chain  or  rope.  The  driver 
stands  on  the  log,  throwing  his  weight  on 
either  side  or  stepping  back  on  the  board 
as  required.  A  field  may  be  leveled  by 
driving  round  or  by  crossing  back  and 
forth.  Furrows  can  be  filled  and  ridges 
leveled  by  dragging  across  and  over  them. 
This  is  made  of  two-inch  slabs  or  planks, 
to  small  pieces  of  laud  containing  few 
clods  or  stones. 


The  other  leveler,  which  costs  more 
money  and  requires  greater  skill  in  mak- 
ing, will  fill  the  demand  for  longer  areas, 
and  do  all  that  any  ordinary  machine  will. 
This  is  made  of  two-inch  slabs  or  planks, 
and  should  'be  bolted  at  the  three  corners. 
It  is  A-shaped.  and  made  for  rough,  hard 
work.  I  use  two  pieces  of  plank,  eight 
inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick,  about 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  another  board 


about  seven  feet  long.  The  lower  edges 
are  cut  down  to  about  one  half  inch 
by  an  adz  or  drawing-knife,  then  bolted 
together,  the  crosspiece  at  the  back 
being  only  six  inches  in  width.  A 
piece  of  wire  or  board  nailed  across  on 
either  side  give  strength  to  the  crosspiece, 
which  is  necessary  in  mashing  clods,  dig- 
ging out  rocks  and  roots  and  dragging  the 
weight  of  mounds  and  furrows  of  earth 
found  too  high.  A  short  ten-inch  board 
nailed  on  the  center  makes  a  suitable 
standing-place  for  the  driver,  who  shifts 
his  position  according  to  necessity.  I  use 
this  for  filling  ditches  and  dead  furrows, 
breaking  down  weeds  and  corn-stalks  and 
smoothing  the  ridges  and  knots  of  new 
land.  The  horses  may  be  hitched  to  a 
hook  or  clevis  bolted  on  the  front. 

Joel  Shomaker. 


DECORATING  FARM  GROUNDS. 

While  as  a  rule  farmers  are  not  as  famil- 
iar with  ornamental  trees  and  plants  as 
they  ought  to  be,  to  some  extent  the  effects 
produced  when  planted  on  farm  grounds 
are  due  to  lack  of  proper  thought  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  varieties.  The  wide 
expanse  of  •  grounds  which  usually  sur- 
rounds the  farm  home  is  worthy  of  better 
ornamentation  than  that  given  by  fruit- 
trees  or  native  trees  selected  at  random 
from  the  near-by  woods.  Previous  issues 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  have  contained 
recommendations  on  the  proper  selection  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  so  the  atten- 
tion of  the  interested  reader  is  in  this 
paper  called  to  the  advantages  of  certain 
hardy  vines,  and  the  plan  of  having  but 
one  class  of  plants  for  prominent  display. 
A  proper  shading  of  porches  or  verandas  is 
almost  a  necessity,  and  while  the  morning- 
glory,  the  moon-flower  and  other  vines 
readily  grown  from  seed  are  attractive  and 
answer  the  purpose  fairly  well,  they  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  considerable  time 
and  money  each  and  every  year,  aggrega- 
ting much  more  than  the  cost  of  honey- 
suckles, Ampelopsis,  clematis,  and  the 
like,  all  hardy  and  requiring  but  little  care 
when  once  established.  While  most  of  our 
hardy  vines  are  exceedingly  attractive,  I 
do  not  know  of  one  better  suited  to  all 
climates  and  localities,  and  more  readily 
grown,  than  the  honeysuckle.  All  of  the 
varieties  are  hardy,  rapid  growers,  free 
bloomers  and  quite  clean  in  habit.  The  best 
varieties  are  H.  Chinese  Twining,  which 
blooms  at  intervals  through  the  summer, 
with  flowers  nearly  white.  Its  main  char- 
acteristic is  that  it  retains  its  foliage  until 
late  in  the  winter.  H.  Halleana.  better 
known  as  Hall  Japan  honeysuckle,  is  a 
general  favorite.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
blooming  from  June  to  November,  the  blos- 
soms white  changing  to  yellow,  and  very 
fragrant.  II.  Monthly  Fragrant  is  anoth- 
er rapid-growing  sort  which  is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  flowers  are  large,  red  and 
yellow  in  color,  and  very  fragrant.  H. 
Scarlet  Trumpet  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  the  family.  It  is  a  strong,  rapid  grower 
and  bears  bright-red  trumpet-shaped  flow- 
ers, borne  freely  throughout  the  season.  All 
of  these  varieties  are  entirely  hardy  and 
will  grow  in  any  soil  not  entirely  dead. 
Plants  of  good  size  may  be  bought  as  low 


as  ten  cents  each,  and  they  will  grow  ten 
feet  or  more  in  a  single  season,  requiring 
little  care  beyond  the  annual  enriching  of 
the  soil,  moderate  pruning  and  training 
to  the  trellis. 

For  a  combination  of  ornamental  foliage 
and  handsome  bloom.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  attractive  than  the  canna.  It  is  true 
the  plant  is  not  hardy  and  the  roots  will 
have  to  be  taken  up  each  fall  and  stored 
during  the  winter,  but  aside  from  this  the 
labor  required  to  produce  the  most  satis- 
factory results  is  so  small  that  they  may 
be  considered  ideal  plants  for  lawn  orna- 
mentation. The  dry  roots  may  be  obtained 
in  the  early  spring,  and  if  planted  in  shal- 
low boxes  or  pots  and  kept  in  a  warm 
room  and  watered  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting to  the  open  ground  in  May. 
Plants  already  started  may  be  bought  in 
May  or  June,  and  set  in  the  ground  as 
wanted.  The  varieties  vary  in  height 
from  two  and  a  half  to  six  feet  and  more, 
.and  one  is  thus  able,  by  the  proper  selection 
of  varieties, 'to  use  them  in  'ImhIs  or  in  the 
border  or  even  as  single  specimens.  An 
attractive  bed  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
Set  the  center  of  the  bed  with  two  or 
three  plants  of,  say  Alphonse  Bouvier,  a 
beautiful  sort  bearing  crimson  flowers  and 
growing  six  to  seven  feet  in  height;  next 
in  order  place  plants  of  Progression,  which 
grow  about  four  and  one  half  feet  high 
and  bear  golden-yellow  flowers;  the  next 
circle  should  be  Edward  Mieg,  growing  to  a 
height  of  three  or  three  and  one  half  feet, 
and  bearing  rich  scarlet  flowers.  The  outer 
circle  should  be  set  to  Sunbeam,  growing 
two  to  two  and  one  half  feet  high,  with 
large  golden-yellow  blossoms  marked  with 
orange.  All  of  these  varieties  have  heavy 
tropical  foliage  and  bloom  all  summer, 
making  an  attraction  hard  to  excel.  The 
same  plan  could  be  carried  out  in  the  bor- 
der, using  the  same  varieties  with,  of 
course,  the  taller  plants  in  the  background. 
Set  in  a  bed  surrounded  with  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  lawn,  with  here  and  there  an 
ornamental  tree  or  shrub,  with  the  vines 
covering  the  porches,  we  have  an  effect  at 
once  tropical,  rich  and  inexpensive  and 
easily  cared  for,  and^.  in  my  opinion,  es- 
pecially suitable  for  farm  grounds. 

The  roots  of  cannas  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  fall  after  the  plant  begins  to  die 
down,  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  in  dry 
sand.  The  roots  increase  rapidly  and  they 
may  be  divided  in  the  spring  before  being 
started  into  growth.  If  the  soil  is  moder- 
ately rich,  the  growth  of  roots  will  have 
been  so  great  that  the  division  will  easily 
double  your  stock.         Geo.  R.  Knapp. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  A  DANGEROUS  STOCK- 
FOOD. 

The  use  of  crimson  clover  as  a  cover- 
crop  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  become 
justly  popuhvr.  Being  a  winter  annual  its 
season  of  growth  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
use  of  the  orehardist  who  believes,  as  he 
should,  in  catch-crops.  If  crimson  clover 
be  used  for  this  purpose  alone  and  turned 
under  in  the  spring  at  the  proper  time,  the 
danger  from  its  use  as  stock-food  need 
not  be  feared,  and  animals  may  be  turned 
upon  the  plants  up  to  the  time  of  its  being 
plowed  under.  Injuries  to  cattle  and  sheep 
have  so  far  not  been  reported,  but  when 
used  in  certain  stages  of  its  growth  as  food 
for  the  horse  it  has  been  found  to  produce 
death  from  the  formation  of  hair-balls  in 
the  animal's  stomach.  These  hair-balls, 
often  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter, 
block  the  passage  from  the  stomach  to  the 
small  intestine,  producing  an  irritation  that 
after  a  period  of  greater  or  less  duration 
causes  the  death  of  the  animal  from  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  or  similar  dis- 
order. 

The  individual  plant-hairs  of  crimson 
clover  that  form  these  hair-balls  are 
usually  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  are  covered  more  or  less  thickly  with 
little  barbs  all  pointing  toward  the  apex 
of  the  hair.  These  hairs,  when  the  plant 
is  immature,  are  soft  and  flexible  and  not 
liable  to  accumulate  in  masses  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  But  when  the  plant  has 
become  mature  the  hairs  are  stiff  and 
bristly  and  liable  to  form  the  balls.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  feeding  horses 
with  crimson  clover  that  has  been  allowed 
to  "pass  the  flowering  stage  is  attended 
with  a  risk  that  becomes  greater  as  the 
plants  become  more  and  more  mature; 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  prac- 
tice of  feeding  the  clover-straw  after  the 
thrashing  out  of  the  seed  is  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms,  since  the 
hairs  are  then  most  liable  to  collect  in 
masses  as  noted.  M.  G.  K. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

First  Early  Potatoes.— In  rnynotes 
ou  this  subject  in  an  earlier  issue 
of  Farm  and  Fireside.  I  forgot 
to  mention  the  Early  Andes  pota- 
to. I  believe  it  is  advertised  in  these  col- 
umns by  the  introducer.  Mr.  H.  C.  Marsh, 
of  Indiana.  I  have  grown  it  for  one  or 
two  seasons,  the  introducer  kindly  having 
furnished  me  with  seed  for  trial.  The 
potato  k  surely  a  fine-looking  and  prom- 
ising one,  showing  the  Rose  type.  It  is 
smooth  and  very  regular  in  shape  and 
color,  resembling  the  old  Early  Rose,  of 
fine  quality  and  apparently  very  produc- 
tive. In  this  last  respect  the  Early  Ohio 
has  always  been  rather  uncertain  with 
us.  On  rich,  strong  loam  we  have  had  the 
Ohio  yield  enormous  crops  one  year,  and 
very  light  ones  the  next,  under  apparently 
the  same  conditions.  The  reliable  features 
about  the  Ohio  are  its  earliness,  and  its 
mealiness,  even  in  its  earlier  stages  of  ripe- 
ness. The  Early  Andes  is  claimed  to  be 
even  earlier  than  the  Ohio.  My  own  tests 
did  not  bear  it  out  in  this  claim,  but  I 
confess  that  there  were  conditions  of  soil 
and  season  surrounding  my  tests  last  year 
which  made  them  anything  but  conclu- 
sive. Some  of  the  experiment  stations  on 
the  other  hand,  give  very  flattering  re- 
ports. At  the  Maine  station  the  Andes 
ripened  in  ninety-three  days,  the  Ohio  in 
one  hundred  days;  at  the  Xew  Jersey  sta- 
tion jLhe  Andes  ripened  in  ninety-three 
day*;  at  the  Oregon  station  in  ninety- 
four  days;  at  the  Michigan  station  in 
eighty-nine  days  (of  course  from  the  day 
of  planting).  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Green,  of  the 
Minnesota  station  is  sure  "that  the  Andes 
is  as  early  as  the  Early  Ohio.'"  I  can  only 
say  that  I  hope  he  is  right.  This  matter 
of  getting  a  really  good  and  reliably  pro- 
ductive first  early  potato  is  one  of  consid- 
erable importance  to  all  of  us,  no  less  than 
to  get  a  really  good  first  early  tomato.  Of 
course  I  am  trying  the  Andes  again  this 
year,  and  shall  try  to  give  it  such  sur- 
roundings that  the  test  will  be  a  telling 
one.  If  I  find  a  potato  as  early  as  the 
Ohio,  as  good  as  that  old  sort,  and  better 
in  some  respects.  I  shall  certainly  rejoice. 

*  *  * 

Seeds  to  Burn. — Yes.  there  are  "seeds 
to  burn"  every  spring.  I  always  have  a 
lot  of  left-over  seeds,  and  these  need  a 
thorough  inspection  and  weeding-out.  Some 
of  them  are  as  good  as  any  fresh  seeds  I 
could  buy.  and  these  I  save  and  use.  But 
there  will  also  be  found  a  lot  of  packages 
of  doubtful  age  and  quality.  These  are 
the  seeds  that  should  at  once  be  given  up 
as  a  burnt  offering,  and  as  a  bid  for,  and 
assurance  of,  a  good  crop.  Sacrifice  in 
this  way  the  old  parsnip  and  onion  seeds, 
and  peas  or  beans  older  than  two  or  three 
years,  and  all  the  nameless  stuff  that  may 
have  accumulated  for  some  years,  or  ev- 
erything else  that  has  not  proved  up  to  the 
standard.  We  should  make  it  a  strict  rule 
to  label  every  seed-package  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  especially  never  forget  to 
mark  down  the  year  in  which  the  seed  was 
grown  (or  supposedly  grown,  in  case  of 
purchased  seed).  Few  of  us  are  careful 
enough  in  this  respect.  We  should  never 
rely  on  memory  in  anything  relating  to 
seeds  and  varieties. 

*  *  * 

Earliest  Tomatoes.— I  have  just  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Green,  of 
Ohio,  the  originator  of  a  new  tomato  in- 
troduced this  season  by  Mr.  Bur|»ee  under 
the  name,  "Fordbook  Fancy."  Mr.  Green 
says:  "Your  article  on  early  tomatoes  in 
I'akm  and  Fireside,  of  March  1st,  was 
entirely  in  accord  with  my  ideas.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a  tomato 
much  earlier  than  any  we  now  have,  if  we 
can  draw  any  analogy  from  other  veg- 
etables.  .'  think  the  best  way.  at  present, 
is  to  grow  plants  of  the  dwarf  sorts  as 
large  as  possible  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
then  set  them  outdoors.  1  am  in  hopes 
that  my  new  dwarf  will  prove  useful  for 
this,  as  it  is  very  stocky  and  sets  fruit  on 
Verj  small  plants.  This  tomato  is  a  cross 
between  I>warf  Champion  ami  Potato 
I/caf,  ami  is  decidedly  new  in  foliage,  and 
the  fruit  is  good.  But  still  I  shall  louk 
and  watch  for  an  early  tomato  in  the  larger 
types,  and  hope  it  may  be  found  some- 
time. Whether  it  will  come  from  the 
old  'one-hundred-day'  ty|K',  or  from  any 
crosses  from  that  type,  I  am  in  doubt." 
I,  for  myself,  am  not  looking  for  an  earlier 
tomato  than  we  already  have. 

T.  Greiner. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Our  last  report  on  strawberries  was  made 
in  1S94,  Bulletin  54.  Owing  to  severe  frosts 
in  1895  the  crop  was  a  failure,  nor  was  the 
crop  in  1896  satisfactory,  so  far  as  giving 
opportunity  to  compare  varieties  was  con- 
cerned ;  hence  it  was  thought  best  to  delay 
reporting  until  the  present  season. 

The  interest  in  new  varieties  seems  to  be 
undiminished,  as  shown  by  the  number 
sent  for  trial,  as  well  as  by  the  number 
introduced  each  season.  This  is  partly 
because  there  is  a  fascination  about  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  and  partly 
because  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Although  the  crop  of  the  past  season 
was  uncommonly  large,  and  the  price  dis- 
couragingly  low,  the  interest  in  new 
varieties  seems  to  be  as  intense  as  ever. 
Such  seasons  as  the  present  show  the 
necessity  of  having  large,  showy  varieties, 
sufficiently  firm  to  carry  well  to  market. 
The  list  of  varieties  of  this  kind  is  very 
short,  hence  the  stimulus  to  produce  some- 
thing better  is  even  greater  when  prices 
are  low  than  when  high. 

The  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
strawberry  is  slow,  but  there  is  progress, 
nevertheless.  This  is  seen  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  variety  that  will  meet  all 
requirements,  but  in  the  development  of 
particular  traits  or  characteristics. 

"We  have  better  early  and  better  late 
varieties  than  we  had  a  few  years  ago. 
There  are  much  better  and  longer  lists  of 
varieties  from  which  to  choose  sorts  for  any 
particular  purpose — for  near  market,  for 
long  shipment,  for  fancy  trade,  for  home 
use,  etc.  It  must  be  admitted  that  im- 
provement in  quality  has  been  compar- 
atively slow,  although  Brunette,  Marshall 
and  Aroma  do  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  older  sorts. 

The  number  of  valuable  perfect-flowered 
varieties  has  been  greatly  increased  within 
a  few  years,  and  it  is  much  easier  now  to 
find  reliable  pollenizers  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago. 

It  may  appear  that  the  station  has  done 
very  little  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
strawberry,  and  such  is  the  fact,  although 
thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  grown 
and  fruited.  Many  have  been  grown  that 
were  superior  to  the  majority  of  the  varie- 
ties offered  for  sale,  but  only  a  few  have 
been  reserved  for  further  trial. 

While  it  is  true  that  good  varieties  are  of 
utmost  importance  to  strawberry-growers, 
and  equally  true  that  the  highest  possible 
standard  has  not  been  reached,  there  is 
danger  of  giving  the  variety  question  too 
great  prominence.  There  are  other  matters 
connected  with  strawberry  culture  which 
ought  to  receive  relatively  more  attention. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  low  prices  will 
be  the  rule  for  some  time  to  come,  and 


growers  must  decide  whether  they  will  try 
to  produce  berries  more  cheaply,  or  better 
ones.  In  deciding  this  question  they 
should  remember  that  the  cheapening  of 
production,  in  strawberry  culture,  is  likely 
to  result  in  extensive,  rather  than  intensive 
cultivation.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
also  that  the  prizes  and  profits  almost  all 
fall  to  those  who  follow  intensive  culture. 

While  the  prices  for  fancy  berries  are  not 
likely  to  be  as  high  in  the  near  future  as  in 
the  past,  the  difference  between  common 
grades  and  fancy  will  probably  be  greater 
than  it  has  been.  There  are  but  few  crops 
that  offer  greater  rewards  for  intensive 
cultivation  than  the  strawberry. 

WATER  IN  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Irrigation  cannot  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  strawberry  culture, 
as  by  means  of  heavy  mulching  sufficient 
water  may  be  retained  in  the  soil  for  the 
necessities  of  the  crop  in  ordinary  season, 
but  an  abundant  supply  of  water  simply 
makes  success  more  certain,  and  where 
intensive  culture  is  practised  an  irrigation 
plant  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Strawberry-plants  require  an  abundance 
of  moisture  at  all  stages  of  growth,  but 
this  is  most  easily  secured  during  the  first 
season  by  attending  to  the  proper  details 
in  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  in  cultivation. 

Laud  which  will  not  wash  nor  run  to- 
gether, if  plowed  in  the  fall,  forms  a  good 
reservoir  for  water,  and  the  surface  may 
be  worked  with  cultivator  or  harrow  even 
earlier  than  if  not  plowed  until  spring. 
Such  surface-working,  if  commenced  early 
and  kept  up  at  frequent  intervals,  will 
retain  the  moisture  very  effectively.  A 
heavy  coating  of  manure  plowed  under  in 
the  fall  is  useful  to  enable  the  soil  to  retain 
moisture;  but  if  plowed  under  in  the 
spring  it  might  have  just  the  opposite 
effect  by  preventing  the  rise  of  water  from 
below. 

Xext  to  fall  plowing  is  early  spring 
plowing,  and  the  importance  of  this,  in 
strawberry  culture,  is  seldom  appreciated. 
To  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry  in  the 
spring  beyond  the  point  necessary  for  it  to 
get  into  a  good  workable  condition  is 
taking  a  great  risk  in  strawberry  culture. 

Intensive  culture  does  not  permit 'the 
taking  of  such  risks.  Early  and  continuous 
cultivation  saves  the  moisture  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  loss  of  moisture  from 
unplowed  ground  may  be  in  excess  of  that 
from  cultivated  soil  to  an  amount  equal  to 
an  inch  and  three  fourths  of  rainfall  in  one 
week.  A  man  with  a  team  and  sprinkling- 
cart  could  not  replace  the  water  on  an  acre 
of  land  as  fast  as  it  escapes  by  evaporation 
from  the  soil,  when  it  goes  off  at  that  rate, 
if  he  had  to  haul  the  water  one  fourth  of  a 
mile.  The  importance  of  stirring  the  soil 
soon  after  a  shower  is  generally  known, 
but  in  practice,  cultivation  after  slight 
showers  is  often  neglected.  This  is  because 
the  soil  does  not  become  compacted  and  no 


crust  forms  after  slight  showers ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  stirring  the  soil  at  once  is  not 
apparent. 

A  slight  wetting  of  a  dry  soil,  however, 
increases  the  upward  flow  of  water;  hence 
there  is  more  water  added  to  the  surface 
soil  at  such  times  than  comes  in  the  form 
of  rain.  The  sun  and  wind  soon  dissipate 
the  slight  rainfall  and  along  with  it  much 
of  the  water  which  came  from  the  lower 
layers  of  the  soil,  leaving  the  soil  dryer 
than  before. 

As  the  two  are  commonly  used,  a  culti- 
vator is  a  better  machine  for  irrigating 
than  a  sprinkling-cart.  The  cultivator,  if 
rightly  used,  saves  moisture,  while  the 
sprinkling-cart  is  more  likely  than  not  to 
be  the  means  of  wasting  it.  These  are 
matters  not  to  be  overlooked  in  intensive 
strawberry  culture,  and  as  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  strawberry  culture  that  is  likely  to 
pay  in  the  near  future,  they  ought  to 
receive  earnest  consideration. 

SUMMARY. 

Although  the  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  strawberry  has  been  slow, 
there  is  progress,  nevertheless,  which  is 
seen  not  in  the  production  of  a  perfect 
variety  for  all  purposes,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  particular  traits  or  characteristics. 

The  station  has  grown  many  thousand 
seedlings,  but  all  have  been  discarded, 
although  many  were  more  valuable  than 
the  majority  of  those  offered  for  sale. 

While  good  varieties  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  fruit-growers,  there  is  danger 
of  making  the  variety  question  unduly 
prominent. 

It  would  be  well  to  give  more  attention 
to  intensive  culture,  as  there  are  but  few- 
crops  that  offer  greater  inducements  in  this 
direction  than  the  strawberry. 

Summer  planting  is  one  method  of  grow- 
ing fancy  berries,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  set 
the  plants  in  triple  rows,  in  imitation  of 
the  open  matted  row. 

The  plants  from  spring-set  beds  may  be 
utilized  in  this  manner,  accomplishing  the 
purpose  of  thinning  at  the  same  time. 
This  method  is  particularly  feasible  where 
water  is  at  hand,  and  may  be  practised  by 
gardeners  to  good  advantage. 

The  use  of  water  for  irrigating  strawber- 
ries is  another  means  of  intensive  culture, 
especially  during  the  season  of  fruiting. 

The  conservation  of  moisture  is  best 
accomplished  the  first  season  by  fall,  or 
early  plowing,  and  thorough  cultivation. 

It  is  quite  as  necessary  to  stir  the  soil 
after  light  as  after  heavy  showers,  even 
though  no  crust  is  formed.  " 

The  following  are  the  most  promising  of 
the  new  varieties:  Aroma,  Anna  Kennedy, 
Beauty,  Copernicus,  Clyde,  Carrie,  Enor- 
mous, Glen  Mary,  Hall's  Favorite,  un- 
named seedling  from  A.  Luther,  unnamed 
seedling  from  H.  Orewiler,  Portage,  Ruby, 
Rio,  Staples,  unnamed  seedling  No.  1  from 
S.  H.  &  A.  J.  See,  Tennessee  Prolific— Bul- 
letin Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


America's  Greatest  Medicine 


Because  it  cures  when  all  others  fail  is 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Among  its  thou- 
sands of  testimonials  telling  of  remark- 
able victories  over  all  forms  of  disease 
are  many  from 

FARMERS  AND  THEIR  WIVES 

The  farmer  needs  more  than  ordinary 
strength  and  vitality  to  endure  the  labors 
and  exposure  incident  to  his  calling,  and 
the  farmer's  wife,  particularly,  with  her 
incessant  toil,  and  numberless  cares, 
requires  a  vigor  which  unassisted  Nature 
often  fails  to  furnish. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  relies  on  its  ben- 
eficiaries to  proclaim  its  merits.  Many 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  farm- 
houses of  the  country,  and  their  testi- 
mony has  been  rendered  voluntarily  and 
emphatically. 

'•In  the  spring  I  was  all  worn  out  and  very 
sick,  .suffering  more  than  ever  from  a  scrof- 


ulous humor  which  had  affected  me  ever  since 
I  was  a  child.  My  limbs  were  a  mass  of  tiery 
red  rash  which  itched  and  burned  unendur- 
ably.   In  march  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsa- 


parilla, used  six  bottles,  nnd  since  then  I  have 
been  able  to  do  my  work,  including  my  wash- 
Ins  and  ironing  and  my  house  cleaning." 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Potteh,  Conueaut,  Ohio. 


I  WAS  DISCOURAGED 

"With  my  sufferings  from  dyspepsia  for  over 
twenty  years.  There  seemed  to  be  a  lump  in 
my  stomach  all  the  time.  I  did  not  dare  to 
eat  meat  or  warm  bread  and  very  sparingly  of 
vegetables.  I  often  went  hungry  because  I 
knew  I  would  suffer  intensely  with  distress  if 
I  satisfied  my  appetite.  I  read  so  much  of 
what  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  had  done  for  others 
that  I  decided  to  try  it,  and  soon  realized  it« 
magic  touch.  The  distress  in  my  stomach  de- 
creased, my  appetite  improved  and  my  general 
health  is  very  much  better.  I  gained  in  weight 
and  can  now  eat  without  any  distress."  Mrs. 
B.  W.  Bump,  Middleboro,  .Mass. 

IN  HARVESTING  TIME 

I  had  to  give  up  work  entirely.  My  trouble 
began  with  nervousness,  heart  palpitation, 
that  tired  feeling,  and  in  hot  weather  diarrbcea 
kept  me  down.  Then  I  had  to  take  my  bed, 
and  when  the  doctor  got  me  ou  my  feet  I  was 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  with  no  appetite, 
swollen  limbs,  unable  to  sleep.  Then  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  came  to  my  rescue,  my  health 
improved  fast.  I  slept  well,  the  swelling  went 
down,  and  that  nervousness  ended."  John  H. 
Stivers,  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 
Remember,  there's  no  substitute  for  Hood's. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine  because  it  cures  when  all  others  fail.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
%\  ;  six  for  $5.    Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Low  ell,  Mass.    Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 
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TALKS  ON  TIMELY  TOPICS. 

mpeovixg  Dairy  Stock.— One  who 
seems  to  think  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  albout  says  that  he  has  always 
considered  it  a  misfortune  that  grades, 
[whether  of  sheep  or  cattle,  were  in  a  meas- 
ure excluded  from  our  fairs  by  withholding 
premiums  from  them,  and  awarding  the 
'  prizes  all  to  thoroughbred  stock.  Now, 
this  shows  a  misconception  of  the  facts, 
[and  also  erroneous  ideas  as  to  breeding. 
With  the  exception  of  our  interstate  and 
state  fairs,  three  fourths  of  the  stock 
shown  at  out  lesser  and  county  fairs  is 
from  the  ranks  of  the  grades.  This  is  true 
of  dairy  stock,  oxen  and  steers,  sheep  and 
swine,  and  liberal  premiums  are  offered 
and  won  by  these  classes  of  stock.  And 
this  is  well  for  this  class  of  stock,  but  for 
sires  in  the  various  classes,  grades  are 
practically  barred  from  all.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  breed 
to  anything  but  the  best  blood  nowadays. 
The  main  source  of  improvement  in  the 
dairy  herd  is  the  sire:  proper  selection  of 
the  heifer  calves,  right  principles  of 
feeding  carried  out  with  these,  comes  next 
in  importance.  The  man  who  breeds  to  a 
grade  bull  knows  not  what  ground  he  is 
standing  on.  Life  is  too  short  to  fool  away 
time  after  such  fashion.  In  breeding  to 
a  right  sort  of  a  thorougMwed  one  has 
a  reasonable  hope  to  tie  to  that  results  will 
be  fairly  satisfactory,  with  after-manage- 
ment on  the  same  plane,  but  to  breed  to  a 
grade  sire  is  like  a  lottery,  a  big  lot  of 
blanks  to  exceedingly  few  prizes. 


The  progress  of  every  industry  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  what  a  few  individuals 
do,  as  on  what  the  great  masses  are  doing. 
The  few  great  breeding  establishments  and 
importing  firms  of  blooded  stock — few  in 
comparison  with  the  great  mass  of  farm- 
ers— to  be  found  in  every  state  are  potent 
factors  to  the  advance  of  higher  ideals  in 
stock-breeding,  but  real  progress  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  stock  industry  of  a  sec- 
tion is  measured  by  the  degree  of  interest 
the  mass  of  farmers  show  in  practicing 
upon  the  examples  afforded  them.  The  man 
with  ample  means  at  command  can  gather 
around  him  the  best  in  breeding-stock  the 
market  affords.  If  he  makes  a  failure  in 
his  choice  of  breeding  animals,  he  'has 
only  to  discard  them  and  purchase  others. 
The  small  farmer  needs  to  breed  in  more 
careful  fashion.  His  ideas  of  correct 
breeding  may  be  truer  than  his  more 
wealthy  neighbor.  He  studies  the  matter 
from  an  economical  standpoint;  hence, 
more  careful  in  his  venture.  He  gets  in- 
spiration from  the  big  farmer.  The 
"ketching"  quality  of  emulation  ever  in  a 
humbler  sphere  springs  up  all  around,  and 
the  mass  of  farmers  are  benefited  by  the 
wealthy  example.  But  the  real  progress 
is  shown  in  the  uplifting  of  the  many. 


Dehorning  Calves. — The  dehorning  of 
cattle  has  taken  the  form  of  a  fad  in 
some  sections.  Whatever  benefits  may 
accrue  from  dehorning  of  stock,  all  the 
arguments  brought  to  bear  to  uphold  the 
practice  do  not  excuse  the  cruelty  of 
the  practice..  If  the  horns  are  undesirable, 
remove  them  in  the  embryo  in  the  young 
calf.  In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  from  the 
Maine  experiment  station,  Prof.  Woods 
says  that  experiments  along  the  line  above 
indicated  have  proven  highly  satisfactory. 
For  the  past  three  years  the  calves  born 
at  the  station  have  been  dehorned  when 
young  by  the  use  of  caustic  potash.  The 
dehorning  has  been  done  as  soon  as  the 
buttons  could  be  felt,  and  not  later  than 
twenty  days  from  birth.  Calves  dehorned 
at  this  age,  Prof.  Woods  says,  have  nev- 
er yet  shown  any  horns.  One  dehorned 
when  thirty-five  days  old  developed 
dwarf  horns  an  inch  or  so  long.  Dehorn- 
ing with  potash  is  done  by  clipping  the 
hair  away  from  the  buttons,  moistening 
the  end  of  the  stick  of  potash  slightly,  and 
rubbing  one  embryo  horn  for  four  or  five 
seconds,  then  the  other  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Each  horn  should  be  treated  thus 
four  or  five  times.  Four  or  five  minutes' 
time  is  thus  required  in  dehorning  a  calf. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  too 
much  moisture  about  the  potash,  as  it 
might  spread  and  remove  the  hair  from  too 
large  a  surface.  The  calf  should  be  kept 
from  getting  wet  during  the  next  few 
days  for  the  same  reason.   Healing  soon 


follows  the  operation.  Smooth  polls  have 
resulted  in  every  ease,  except  the  one  men- 
tioned as  having  been  done  at  too  late  an 
age. 

Spraying. — The  great  mass  of  farmers 
are  slow  to  adopt  new  things,  even  when 
the  utility  of  their  adoption  is  made  man- 
ifest by  the  few  in  a  neighborhood.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  matter  of  spraying  fruit- 
trees,  both  for  the  destruction  of  fungi  and 
eating  insects.  The  benefits  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  apple- 
trees  to  destroy  the  fungi  or  apple-scab;  to 
plum-trees  for  the  plum-rot;  to  currants 
and  gooseberry-vines  for  mildew  and  fun- 
gi; to  strawberries  for  rust  and  pin-hole 
fungi;  this  carrying  Paris  green  or  some 
other  insecticide  for  the  codling-worms 
and  all  leaf-eating  insects  are  patent  to 
all,  yet  but  a  small  minority  of  the  farm- 
ers avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
spraying.  Even  farmers  are  very  super- 
ficial observers.  While  they  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  all  to  observe  the  great 
damage  done  to  their  fruit-trees  by  insects, 
many  fail  to  associate  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect  as  exemplified  in  fruit  inferior  in 
quality  and  small  in  quantity  occasioned 
by  the  depredations  of  insects.  Take 
the  unsprayed  fruit-trees  of  the  or- 
chard and  garden.  Examine  them  in 
midsummer,  and  scarcely  a  perfect  leaf 
will  be  found..  They  will  be  either  spotted 
with  yellow  and  black  of  the  apple-scab 
fungi  or  partially  devoured  by  leaf-eating, 
insects.  A  tree  cannot  perfect  its  fruit 
unless  its  leaf-system  is  perfect.  The  rav- 
ages of  the  bud-moth  larva  in  spring  upon 
our  apple-trees,  and  the  injury  therefrom 
to  the  apple  crop,  is  immense.  Spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  carrying  a 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  the  mixture,  applied  just 
as  the  buds  have  swelled  to  bursting,  is 
the  opportune  time  to  kill  the  apple- 
scab  and  destroy  the  larva  of  the  bud- 
moth,  also  the  young  larva  of  the  tent- 
caterpillar  and  the  forest-tree  caterpillar- 
moths.  A  little  later  application  of  the 
same,  with  one  or  two  subsequent  ones  in 
summer,  clears  the  fruit  of  the  codling- 
worms.  L.  F.  Abbott. 


ARTICHOKES. 

I  see  that  the  papers  and  farmers  are 
interested  in  the  artichoke.  I  raised  one 
half  acre  the  past  season,  and  found  them 
of  great  value  as  hog-feed.  I  did  not  dig 
and  store  any  for  winter  use,  as  I  had  a 
large  crop  of  potatoes,  which  I  fed  them 
when  the  ground  was  frozen,  as  the  hogs 
could  not  get  artichokes.  The  growth  is 
so  enormous  that  one  who  has  never  seen 
them  grow  can  scarcely  'believe  the  quan- 
tity grown  on  an  acre,  or  the  mammoth 
growth  of  the  stalk.  1  have  the  Mammoth 
White  Jerusalem  artichoke.  The  tubers 
are  very  large  and  crisp.  I  cannot  say 
what  yield  I  had,  but  don't  put  it  in  the 
thousands,  as  some  do.  I  would  plant  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Prepare 
ground  as  for  potatoes,  and  plant  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  in  hills  eighteen 
inches  apart,  six  bushels  to  the  acre.  Cul- 
tivate same  as  potatoes,  and  leave  ground 
as  level  as  possible,  for  tubers  all  form  and 
run  between  rows.  Freezing  don't  hurt 
them.  They  improve  after  the  first  frost, 
as  that  stops  the  growth.  I  think  them  a 
good  substitute  for  oil-meal  at  a  very  little 
cost,  and  the  hogs  do  the  digging.  I  have 
no  seed  to  sell.  Henry  Busboom. 

Illinois. 


PICKED  POINTS. 

Millet. — A  reader  asks  why  I  oppose 
the  growing  of  millet  as  a  fodder  crop. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  sub- 
ject through  remarks  made  by  Prof.  Rob- 
erts, of  Cornell  University,  some  years  ago. 
He  said  he  would  not  grow  it  on  the  col- 
lege farm,  because  he  had  seen  enough  of 
its  evil  effects  upon  stock  while  engaged 
at  a  western  agricultural  college.  This  led 
me  to  subsequent  investigations.  I  found 
that  it  is  liable  to  have  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  kidneys  of  animals.  There 
seems  but  little  danger  if  cut  before  seed 
forms,  and  then  fed  green,  or  properly 
cured,  and  fed  as  hay;  but  a  large  major- 
ity of  farmers  are  so  careless  that  they 
will  not  heed  this  warning,  and  illness  of 
animals  and  veterinary  calls  ensue.  A  few 
farmers  grow  and  feed  the  stuff  with  ap- 
parent advantage:  but  they  are  of  a  class 
who  always  do  things  timely  and  in  order. 
For  such  reasons  I  could  not  conscientious- 
ly recommend,  in  the  public  press,  the 
growing  of  millet.   Another  weighty  rea- 


ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

THE  DE  I.AVAL.  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
have  revolutionized  the  Creamery  and  Dairy 
methods  of  the  world  since  their  introduction 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  increased  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Dairy  industry  fully  One 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  a  year  in  that  time, 
and  practically  earned  that  much  a  year  for  their 
users.  They  have  been  the  "  keystone  "  of  modern 
dairying-.  They  are  now  used  in  every  country  of 
the  Globe,  and  the  total  number  in  use  is  125,000, 
or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  all  the  one  hundred 
or  more  various  kinds  of  imitating  machines  ever 
made  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  combined. 

As  the  De  Laval  machines  were  first,  so  likewise 
have  they  been  kept  best,  ever  keeping  further  in 
the  lead  through  constant  improvement  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  now  sufficiently  superior  in  all 
respects  to  nearly  save  their  cost  each  year  of  use 
over  and  above  what  is  possible  with  any  of  the 
imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

The  De  Laval  machines  are  made  in  every  con- 
ceivable size  and  style  and  operating  form,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  of  one  cow  to  the 
creamery  of  one  thousand  or  more  cows,  at  prices 
ranging  from  850.  to  $800. 
They  are  sold,  as  ever,  on  the  basis  of  their  unqualified  and  guaranteed 
superiority  to  all  other  existing  methods  and  devices. 
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son  is  that  both  corn  and  sorghum  are 
more  profitable  fodder  crops,  green  or  dry. 

Dr.  Galen  Wilson. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Alabama. — Autauga  county  is  sit- 
uated about  the  middle  of  the  state.  The 
land  is  level  and  fertile:  the  climate  delight- 
ful. Nearly  all  fruits,  berries  and  veg- 
etables do  well  here.  Corn,  cotton,  peas, 
potatoes,  peanuts,  oats,  rye,  hay  and  sugar- 
cane are  some  of  the  principal  farm  products. 
Sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  also  do  well,  and  can 
be  raised  here  cheaper  than  any  other  section 
of  the  South.  Land  is  cheap,  and  can  be  had 
in  any  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer.  Autauga 
county  is  the  garden-spot  of  the  South,  with 
its  healthful  and  delightful  climate  and  pure 
water.  E.  V.  S. 

Bozeman,  Ala. 


From  Tennessee.— Clarksville,  the  county- 
seat  of  Montgomery,  is  a  beautiful  town  of 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  energetic,  enterprising,  industri- 
ous, sociable,  educated,  church-going  people. 
Clarksville  has  many  fine  churches  of  the 
different  denominations,  and  schools,  both 
public  and  private.  The  public  schools  run 
ten  months  of  the  year;  children  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  can  obtain  a  good  educa- 
tion free.  Our  people  are  as  famous  for 
health  as  the  Klondike  is  for  gold.  Tobacco 
is  our  main  money-crop,  although  we  raise 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  all  garden 
vegetables,  melons  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  etc.  This  section  before  the  late 
war  had  au  immense  iron  interest,  with  many 
furnaces,  forges,  etc.  Since  that  time  with 
the  low  price  of  iron  this  iuterest  has  sub- 
sided, and  some  of  the  lands  of  those  large 
iron  companies  have  been  divided  into  small 
tracts  and  sold  at  various  prices  from  twenty 
cents  to  five  dollars  an  acre  on  time,  there- 
by enabling  men  of  small  means  to  obtain 
homes.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  at  this 
time  two  men  that  are  now  cultivating 
some  of  those  lands  that  were  sold  at 
public  outcry  for  nineteen  cents  an  acre,  who 
last  year  sold  the  tobacco  raised  on  eight 
acres  for  $1,000,  besides  raising  corn,  wheat, 
etc.,  for  home  use.  One  hand  can  cultivate 
from  three  to  five  acres  of  tobacco,  according 
to  laud  and  other  crops  he  raises.  The  land 
will  produce  from  600  to  1,500  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  price  ranges  from  three  to  tifteen 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  quality.  Any  one 
of  energy  can  very  easily  make  a  good  living. 
Clarksville  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  a 
dark-tobacco  market.  It  contains  many  to- 
bacco-warehouses for  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
hogsheads,  and  many  stemmeries  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  prefer  to  sell  and  deliver 
their  crops  loose  from  the  wagon.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  expended  annually  for  this  one 
product  alone.  We  can  boast  of  few  very 
wealthy  men.  but  we  are  comparatively  free 
from  paupers.  We  raise  our  own  hogs  and 
hominy,  and  do  business  at  the  same  old 
stand.  We  gladly  welcome  all  honest,  indus- 
trious homeseekers.  I  feel  assured  that 
Northern  capitalists,  as  well  as  homeseekers, 
would  do  well  to  investigate  our  country  and 
its  resources  before  investing  elsewhere. 
Clarksville  stands  at  all  times  with  wide- 
stretched  arms,  to  manufacturing  companies 
or  parties  wishing  to  invest  in  such.  Our 
country  is  well  watered  and  fiuelv  timbered. 

McAllister's  Cross  Roads,  Tenn. '  J.  D.  M. 
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£00  varieties.  Also  <Jrspe8,i»mallFrult8,etc  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10&  Deoc.  price  list  tree.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredook,  IT.  X, 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  SIX 
MILLION  DOLLARS 

Is  the  value  of  the  Agricultural  and  Live-Stock  prod- 
ucts of  Kansas  during  1897,  anil  this  is  about  the 
annual  average  of  these  products  for  the  last  ten  years. 

If  you  own  high-priced  land  in  older  farming  regions 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  or  are  renting,  sell  your 
farm  or  stop  paying  rent.  Go  to  Kansas  and  buy  a 
farm  or  a  stock  ranch  out  there  and  get  your  share  of 
the  profits  to  be  made  in  farming  and  stock  growing 
on  the  cheap  lands  still  to  be  hail  on  the  line  of  The  A. 
T.  *  S.  F.  Ey. 
For  descriptive  pamphlets,  write  to 

JNO.  E.  FROST, 
Land  Commissioner  The  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ey., 
Topeka,  Kansas, 
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EVERGREENS. 
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Bucket— barrel.  Continuous  stream 
50  ft.  Best  for  orchard,  garden, 
house.  175,000  sold.  Have  every  im- 
provement. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices 
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PROFITS  TO  ACENTS. 

Also  Europe's  Best  Sheep  Dip. 
Write  to  ALFRED  C.  AXDRESEN  &  CO.,  Minneapolis,  r* 


T^T  /"«TiTI\  A  r  ldl  illustrated  descriptive  immigra- 
rl  I  IK  I  I  I  A  tion  literature  Free  for  the  asking. 
■*•  M^XJMXUJlM.  STATE  PRESS  BUREAU,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

FARM  WANTED— State  size  and  price  with  stamp. 
GENERAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  ICO  IV ash.  St.,  Chicago. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  1898. 


©ur  farm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hanunonton,  New  Jerser. 


POULTRY  AND  STAPLE  CROPS. 

Let  the  reader  look  over  the  average 
crops  an  acre,  and  then  compare 
with  poultry.  First,  let  us  consider 
what  an  acre  of  land  will  do  under 
ordinary  cultivation.  Allowing  sixty  bushels 
of  corn,  or  fifty  bushels  of  oats,  or  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  sum  derived  by  the 
farmer  will  not  be  over  $30  an  acre  from 
auy  of  the  crops  named,  and  to  secure 
this  he  must  get  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for 
his  corn,  sixty  cents  for  his  oats  and  one 
dollar  for  'his  wheat.  This  estimate  has 
been  made  'by  allowing  good  crops  and 
high  prices.  No  estimate  is  made  for 
labor,  as  only  gross  sums  are  used  for  com- 
parison. The  farmer  does  not  seed  his 
land  with  more  seed  than  is  necessary: 
that  is.  he  does  not  attempt  to  get  twice 
as  much  wheat  by  doubling  his  seed,  but 
considers  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  give 
a  certain  result.  Suppose  the  farmer 
should  do  the  same  with  poultry,  and  keep 
only  fifty  hens  on  an  acre,  would  he  not 
save  labor  and  meet  with  fewer  losses  and 
obstacles?  It  is  true  that  labor  and  cost 
are  to  be  considered  when  keeping  fifty 
hens  on  an  acre,  but  there  is  labor  and 
cost  in  growing  the  crops,  as  plowing,  har- 
rowing, cultivating,  harvesting,  storing, 
hauling  and  marketing  are  duties  to  be 
performed.  Fowls,  however,  may  have 
diseases,  and  yet  droughts,  freshets,  in- 
sects and  other  obstacles  must  be  met 
when  growing  crops.  If  farmers  will  use 
their  land  for  poultry,  and  not  attempt  to 
keep  large  flocks  on  small  plots,  they 
should  be  successful.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  farmer  who  does  not  know  that 
to  give  fifty  hens  the  exclusive  use  of  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  bestow  the  same  care 
on  them  that  is  necessary  for  crops,  a 
larger  profit  can  be  secured  than  from  any 
kind  of  crop.  It  would  not  satisfy  a  farm- 
er to  clear  §50  from  a  flock  of  fifty  hens 
after  paying  all  expenses,  but  suppose  he 
clears  $25  a  year  from  fifty  hens,  will  he 
not  do  much  better  than  with  cereal  crops, 
as  there  is  probably  not  $10  an  acre  profit 
on  wheat,  even  when  prices  are  one  dollar 
a  bushel?  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in 
this  country  is  only  twelve  bushels  an 
acre.  In  those  sections  where  large  mar- 
kets are  near  the  farms,  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  such  farmers,  but  with 
a  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this 
country  it  will  not  be  long  before  good 
markets  will  exist  in  all  sections. 


BROODING  CHICKS. 

In  an  inferior  brooder  chicks  cannot  be 
raised  at  all.  No  moisture  should  be  on 
the  glass  doors  or  windows  in  a  brooder.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  keep  air  out,  and  it  is 
not  essential  for  air  to  be  cold  to  be  pure. 
Keep  the  brooder  from  ninety-five  to  one 
hundred  degrees.  Keep  the  room  in  which 
the  brooder  is  placed  at  ninety  degrees. 
Treat  the  chicks  as  though  they  were 
babies,  and  do  not  let  a  breath  of  cold 
air  blow  upon  them:  if  you  wish  fresh 
air  warm  it  first.  No  chick  will  live  in 
a  cold  temperature  any  more  than  will 
a  new-born  baby.  When  every  brood  of 
chicks  have  diarrhea  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
they  have  been  chilled  and  do  not  get 
enough  warmth.  No  kinds  of  feed  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  always  the 
lack  of  warmth. 


GRIT  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

Broken  Hint  is  preferred  becanse  it  is 
sharp  as  well  as  hard.  It  is  superior  to 
oystcr-shi'lls  because  it  lias  greater  flirting 
power,  anil  serves  the  purpose  of  grit  more 
perfectly.  Limestone  is  preferred  to  all 
other  substances.  Limestone,  marble 
l which  is  really  limestone),  oyster-shells, 
clam-shells,  sea-shells  and  chalk  are  almost 
identical  in  composition,  all  l>cing  or  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime,  and  if  oyster- 
rflielk*  supply  lime  so  will  limestone.  Now 
chalk  is  also  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it  is 
too  soft  to  serve  as  grit,  hence,  in  order 
to  secure  sharp  and  hard  grit  from  a 
Bnbfftance  that  contains  a  form  of  lime, 
the  limestone  should  be  preferred.  Bone, 
coarsely  ground,  is  also  excellent.  Fowls 
will  not  consume  more  than  they  require 
if  it  is  placed  before  t'hem. 


HATCHING  EARLY  PULLETS. 

If  hens  are  allowed  to  sit  and  raise 
broods  without  having  special  places  pre- 
pared, the  result  will  be  loss.  But  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  a  good  start 
for  next  year's  pullets  that  are  to  be 
retained,  they  be  hatched  before  this  spring 
is  gone:  and  are  the  farmers  prepared  to 
do  this?  Bear  in  mind  that  it  requires 
three  weeks  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  What 
can  be  done  now,  however,  is  to  have  little 
coops  and  runs  prepared  and  put  up  a  shed- 
roof,  with  plenty  of  sunlight  in  which  to 
place  the  coops  when  the  chicks  come  out. 
The  hatching  of  the  early  pullets  is  the 
most  important  matter  in  poultry-raising. 
It  gives  a  good  start  next  year  aud  enables 
the  farmer  to  get  more  eggs  in  winter,  and 
better  prices.  If  the  hens  will  not  sit 
feed  them  heavily  on  corn,  and  when  they 
are  fat  they  will  begin  to  become  broody. 
But  for  the  prejudice  of  the  farmers 
against  incubators  they  could  hatch  out  all 
the  pullets  desired  at  a  single  hatch,  and 
thus  save  time  and  labor,  keeping  tha 
hens  laying  instead  of  raising  broods.  As 
April  comes  there  is  something  gained  by 
feeding  more  meat  and  less  grain,  and  the 
grain  should  be  gradually  reduced  to  none 
at  all  as  the  days  become  warmer,  until 
the  hens  can  be  turned  out  on  a  range  and 
help  themselves.  If  the  hens  are  not  all 
laying  before  April  has  passed,  every  one 
that  has  not  responded  should  be  .  sold, 
giving  all  the  room  to  the  hens  that  are 
laying.  By  so  doing  you  will  get  a  larger 
number  of  eggs  at  less  cost,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently the  ease  that  flocks  are  too  large, 
and  fail  to  pay  because  they  are  crowded. 
Any  bird  in  the  flock  that  has  not  paid  for 
itself,  or  has  commenced  doing  so.  is  an  in- 
cumbrance. Do  not  turn  out  the  hens  too 
soon;  warmth  induces  laying:  feed  clover, 
meat,  bone  and  egg-producing  elements, 
and  every  hen  should  commence  work  iu 
filling  the  basket. 


LARGE  HENS  AS  SITTERS. 

The  large  breeds  are  regarded  as  the 
best  sitters  and  mothers,  and  are  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  farmers  for  performing 
duty  in  those  lines;  but  while  it  is  true 
that  the  very  large  hens  can  cover  more 
eggs  than  can  small  ones,  and  are  persis- 
tent sitters  and  careful  mothers,  yet  they 
do  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  smaller  hens, 
at  some  seasons.  Large  hens  are  clumsy, 
and  they  frequently  not  only  break  some 
of  the  eggs  in  the  nests  during  the  period 
of  incubation,  due  to  their  heavy  weight, 
but  they  also  unintentionally  crush  some  of 
the  chicks  after  they  are  hatched.  In  the 
winter  season,  where  confinement  is  the 
rule,  large  hens  should  be  preferred,  pro- 
viding each  hen  with  a  brood  is  given  a 
large  nest  and  ample  room  under  shelter, 
as  they  can  better  provide  warmth  for  the 
chicks:  but  during  the  spring,  when  the 
chicks  have  more  liberty,  the  small  and  ac- 
tive hens  will  prove  the  better  mothers, 
and  they  will  lose  fewer  chicks  than  will 
be  the  ease  with  the  hens  that  are  large 
and  clumsy.  The  best  sitters  are  the  hens 
that  break  no  eggs  or  trample  their  chicks. 


GAPES  IN  CHICKS. 

After  the  hatching  season  sets  in  there 
will  he  complaints  that  the  chicks  die  of 
gapes.  The  difficulty  is  caused  by  minute 
thread-like  worms  in  the  windpipe.  They 
are  supposed  to  come  from  sulrstanees 
picked  up  with  the  food  or  from  the 
ground,  hatching  from  eggs,  as  claimed  by 
some,  while  others  attribute  the  cause  to 
earthworms.  It  is  more  prevalent  on  old 
farms  that  have  been  occupied  by  poultry 
for  many  years  than  on  new  localities, 
hence  some  keep  the  chicks  on  clean  board 
floors  until  they  are  well  grown,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  danger.  Turpentine  is  the  rem- 
edy used — a  drop  on  a  bread-crumb,  forced 
down  the  throat  once  a  day.  or  oftener.  if 
required. 

 *  — .   

DAMP  NESTS. 

Milch  has  been  written  on  the  effects  of 
moisture  in  hatching,  and  of  the  advantages 
of  having  the  nests  on  the  clamp  ground. 
It  cannot  be  explained,  however,  why  the 
hen  on  the  top  of  a  dry  haymow  hatches 
out  just  as  many  chirks  as  the  one  on  the 
ground.  The  fact  is  that  the  hen  never 
seeks  a  damp  nest.  What  she  aims  to 
secure  is  a  cool  nest  in  summer  and  a 
warm  one  in  winter,  as  a  warm  nest  in 
summer  will   be  unbearable  if  the  eggs 

i  tain  chicks,   the  animal  heat  of  the 

chicks  in  the  eggs  increasing  the  temper- 
ature a'bove  the  degree  required  for  the 
hatching. 


INCUBATION  BENEFICIAL. 

There  will  be  periods  when  the  hens  will 
lay  but  few  eggs,  especially  if  they  have 
done  good  service  since  the  year  opened. 
Such  an  occurrence  does  not  indicate  that 
they  will  be  no  longer  profitable,  but  that 
they  are  recuperating.  Some  hens  begin 
to  sit  and  while  on  the  nests,  and  when 
brooding  the  chicks  they  come  again  into 
good  laying  condition,  as  may  be  noticed 
if  such  hens  are  observed,  as  they  lay 
steadily  after  abandoning  the  chicks.  Rest 
from  labor  is  essential,  as  no  animal  can 
produce  something  continually.  The  'hens 
that  take  "resting  spells"  are  usually  the 
best  flock. 


HATCHING  GUINEAS. 

It  requires  about  four  weeks  for  the  eggs 
of  guineas  to  hatch,  and  the  eggs  should 
be  hatched  under  hens  so  as  to  bring  the 
young  ones  out  about^May,  which  is  soon 
enough.  Put  a  few  ehieks  with  the  brood 
and  they  will  teach  the  young  guineas  to 
go  to  roost  with  the  other  fowls  when  they 
become  larger.  Guineas  are  excellent  in- 
sect-destroyers and  seek  their  food  from 
the  fields.  They  do  not  scratch,  and  do  not 
damage  crops  if  there  is  an  abundance  of 
other  food.  They  are  not  salable  in  the 
markets,  but  are  delicacies  on  the  home 
table,  an'd  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs. 


CHICKS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  have  chicks  of 
different  ages  together.  It  will  do  them  no 
harm  when  the  difference  is  but  a  week  or 
two.  after  they  are  well  feathered,  but 
when  they  are'  very  small  the  larger  ones 
are  likely  to  crowd  and  crush  those  that  are 
smaller.  The  indiscriminate  mode  of  rais- 
ing ehieks,  that  is,  to  have  all  together,  is 
the  reason  that  so  many  farmers  hatch  a 
great  number  and  find  so  few  of  them 
alive  when  they  call  them  up  in  the  fall  to 
be  counted,  and  it  may  be  claimed  that 
more  chicks  are  lost  in  this  manner  than 
from  'hawks  and  other  enemies. 


LIME  IN  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

Lime  may  injure  the  droppings  by  per- 
mitting of  the  escape  of  ammonia,  which 
has  deterred  poultrymen  from  its  use,  'but 
if  the  poultry-house  is  cleaned  daily,  and 
the  droppings  removed  to  the  manure  heap, 
or  mixed  with  twice  their  bulk  of  earth  and 
kept  moist  (not  wet),  there  will  be  no  loss. 
Lime  is  one  of  the  best  substances  that 
can  be  used  in  the  poultry-house.  It  de- 
stroys the  germs  of  roup,  prevents  gapes, 
and  dries  the  floor,  a  lump  of  stone  lime 
being  the  best  thing  for  absorbing  damp- 
ness in  the  house. 


REDUCING  THE  FLOCK. 

During  the  month  of  May  is  the  time  to 
get  rid  of  the  extra  fowls  that  are  un- 
profitable. If  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
too  late  to  allow  more  hens  to  sit,  get  rid 
of  the  males  and  save  expenses,  as  they 
are  not  necessary  except  to  fertilize  the 
eggs,  and  the  hens  will  lay  as  many  eggs 
without  the  presence  of  the  males.  Also, 
get  rid  of  the  extra  fat  hens,  as  they  will 
not  pay  for  the  food  they  consume. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

leghorns.— R.A., Salem.  Ohio. writes:  "How 
many  varieties  of  Rose-comb  Leghorns  are 
recognized  iu  the  Standard?" 

Reply: — Two:  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Rose-comb  White  Leghorns. 

Laying-— A.  N.  s..  McDonoughville,  La., 
writes:  "Will  pullets  lay  if  not  mated  with 
males?" 

Reply:— Yes;  the  flock  will  produce  as 
many  eggs  without  the  presence  of  males 
as  with  them. 

Turkeys. — G.  It.  A.,  Butler.  Pa.,  writes :  "I 
have  a  flock  of  mixed  turkeys,  and  wish  a 
pure-bred  gobbler;  would  it  be  better  to  pro- 
cure an  old  one  or  a  yearling?" 

Ukply:— The  gobbler  should  be  at  least 
eighteen  months  old,  if  you  desire  strong 
chicks. 

Feeding  Cliieks. — Subscriber  writes: 
"<»n  January  2<Sth  I  had  six  Plymouth 
Rocks  aud  six  Leghorns  hatched.  I  gave  them 
three  drops  of  camphor  in  half  a  pint  of  milk 
fin-  a  drink,  with  rolled  oats,  cracked  wheat 
and  boiled  eggs  (two  eggs  a  day).  When  two 
(reeks  old  they  became  constipated,  so  I 
omitted  the  eggs  and  camphor.  Four  Leg- 
horns dwindled  away.  One  Plymouth  Rock, 
three  weeks  old.  went  blind." 

RBPLY :— Perhaps  the  loss  was  caused  by  the 
large  lice  on  the  head.    Plain  food,  of  a  va- 
1  rlety  without  the  camphor,  would  have  been 
I  better.     Kgg  should  be  fed  sparingly.  The 
blindness  may  be  due  to  drafts  and  overfeed- 
ing. 


DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK? 

Old  roofs  made  good  as  new.  If  an  old  leaky 
tin,  iron,  or  steel  roof,  paint  it  with  Allen's 
Anti-Rust  Japan.  One  coat  is  enough ;  no  skill 
required;  costs  little;  goes  far,  and  lasts  long. 
SKopj  lr<iks  and  prolongs  the  life  of  old  roofs.  Write 
for  evidence  an'd  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 
Allen  Anti-Rust  Mfg.  Co.,  413  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  dilapidated  hen-house,  full  of 
cracks,  with  sheathing  away,  shin- 
gles half  off  of  the  roof,  broken 
window-panes,  etc. 

How  often  this  is  seen,  and  yet 
the  owner  wonders  why  his  hens 
do  not  lay  more  eggs. 

Keep  your  hen-house  warm  and 
dry.  We  wish  to  suggest  a  cheap 
and  serviceable  way. 

Covering  it  with  Neponset  Water- 
proof Red  Rope  Fabric,  which  is 
water,  wind,  frost,  and  vermin 
proof,  is  very  inexpensive  and  dur- 
able. It  only  costs  one  cent  a 
square  foot  at  the  factory,  with 
nails  and  tin  caps  to  put  it  on. 

Line  the  inside  with  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper,  which  is 
water,  air,  and  vermin  proof,  odor- 
less, clean,  and  exceedingly  inex- 
pensive; you  have  a  snug,  com- 
fortable hen-house  with  a  very 
small  outlay. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum- 
ber, and  Building 
Supplies. 
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COVER  YOUR  BTILDIXGS  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

the  same  as  was  nsed  ten  vears  ago  when  METAL 
ROOFIXG  was  GOOD.  Write  for  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

73  Sigler  St.,  Niles,  O. 


$10 


And  up — Best  Incuba- 
tor made.  More  practi- 
cal progressive  features 
than  any  other.  Indis- 
putable evidence  that  our  sjs- 
tem  is  the  correct  one.  cat- 
alogue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETAL15IA,  CAL. 


H  ATCH  Chickens  "J  «T18fiffil 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Rcgulat- 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-claas  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHI*, 
114  tol22  8.  6th  St,  Qujnoy.lll. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus- 
ive territory.  150  percent  profit 
COKMANT  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


INCUBATORS  ON  TRIAL. 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It 
!  before  giving  it  a  trial.  We  send 
'  you  ours  on  trial.  ?»o  money  paid  until  tried. 
►S'irst  Prize  at  "World's  Fair.  First  Prize 
as d  Medal  at  Nashville  Exposition.  All 
about  Poultry,  Incubators  and  the 
.money  there  is  in  the  business  in  our  cata- 
logue,sent  for  5  cts.  Better  send  for  It. 
VON  CU  LIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  81  Clinton  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.   The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.   Circulars  FK££. 
EO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QCDfCY,  TLX,, 
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BUYERS'  GUIDE 


A  beautiful  book  describing  over  50  varieties 
of  Chickens,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  &  tleese. 
All  of  the  LEADEN BREEDS  illustrated  in 
colored  engravings.  Gives  prices  of  fowls  and 
eggs,  much  valuable  information  and  many  reci- 
pes for  diseases.  Seut  to  any  address  for  10  eta. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON.  JR.  &  CO.  Bi  n,  Delavan,  WIS. 

FIRE  WEATHER  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 

and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AM)   SIDE  WALLS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
PENH  METAL  CEILING  AND  ROOFING  CO.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 

^fl^P  perfect  eulde  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  '98  on  cover.  Gives 
^^^t.  price  of  err*  ami  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the 
(^4^p|tine5t  chickens  and  descTlhes  ihetn  all.    Get  book  and  see  special 

offer.    Erervlwvly  wants  this  poultry  book.   Send  C  cents  in  stamps 

B.  II.  GREIDER,  ELOREN,  PA. 

and  how  to  make  money 
with  it  as  taught  by 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  handsome  illustrated  maga- 
zine and  we  send  free  sample  copy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


lGREIDER'S  fine  catalogue 


THE  BUSY  BEE 


BODY  LICE 

on  poultry  killed  instantly  with  thisiuachine. 
No  handling  needed.   Lots  of  eggs  with  less 
feed  and  labor.   Send  stamp  for  cir- 
culars.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
CnAS.  SC1IILD  CO.  B 11,  Ionia,  Hi  eh. 


THE  CROWN  fot  catting  green 

bone».  For  t  he  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lmrext  in  prire.   Sena  for  circular  and  teati- 
W  il-on  Bros.,  EASTUN,  PA. 


■■^■■■■^■^■■■■iMni 


Mi 
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Queries. 


«a-BEAD  THIS  NOTICE. SO 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Firestde,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  cbarge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompauy 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
Is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Dphornins  Calves.— G.  L.,  Port  Gibson. 
X.  Y.,  and  others.  See  article  on  page  5  of 
this  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Htnshroom   Cnltnre  C.  B.,  Aspinwall, 

Pa.  Write  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  on 
Mushroom  Culture. 

To  Kill  Moles.— W.  L.  G..  Garfield,  Va. 
Moles  can  be  poisoned  by  strychnine  mixed 
with  sugar,  inserted  in  the  runs  through  a 
smooth  tube  or  quill.  You  can  get  a  good 
mole-trap  from  X.  X.  Wherrv,  Plymouth, 
Mich. 

Crimson    Clover  in    Orchard.-C.  R., 

West  Xyack,  X\  Y.  Do  not  sew  crimson 
clover  in  the  spring.  Cultivate  your  orchard 
thoroughly  until  the  middle  of  July,  then 
seed  it  down  with  crimson  clover  to  be  turned 
under  the  following  spring. 

To  Kill  Bermuda  Crass.— L.  C.  Sneed- 
ville.  Tenn.  Like  quack-grass,  Bermuda  grass 
spreads  by  creeping  root-stocks.  Thorough 
cultivation  will  kill  it,  and  rapid-growing 
plants,  like  cow-peas,  will  shade  and  choke 
it  out. 

Ginseng-  Cnltnre.— Many  Inquirers.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  pub- 
lished a  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  Xo.  16 — 
American  Ginseng.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
for  five  cents  each,  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Union  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Brooder-lamp. — Several  readers  ask  me 
where  they  can  get  a  brooder-lamp  such  as 
mentioned  in  my  article  on  "Home-made 
Brooder."  I  got  mine  with  a  baby  brooder 
from  a  Quincy,  111.,  firm,  and  found  it 
fully  efficient  for  my  much  larger  brooder. 
Probably  any  one  of  the  parties  who  adver- 
tise incubators  and  brooders  will  furnish  such 
lamps  at  a  small  price.— T.  Grf.iner. 

So-called  Sherman  Aet  of  1890.— J.  H., 

Kendalia.  W.  Va.,  asks:  "Does  the  Sherman 
law  of  1890  provide  for  the  redemption  of 
Treasury  notes  in  silver?" 

Answer: — Yes.  The  redemption  clause  reads 
"That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of 
the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,"  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  such 
notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion, 
it  being  the  established  policy  of  the  1'nited 
States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity 
with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio, 
or  such  ratio  as  may  be  established  by  law." 

Soy  and  Cow  Beans.— L.  C,  of  Xorth 
Lewisburg.  Ohio,  writes:  "Is  the  soja  or  soy 
bean  the  real  coffee-bean?  Do  they  make 
good  coffee?  How  many  bushels  will  they 
produce  to  the  acre?  Where  can  I  get  some 
seed?  Is  the  cow-pea  of  the  South  as  good 
a  crop  to  raise  for  dairy  cattle  as  corn? 
Where  can  I  get  seed,  and  at  what  price?" 

Reply  bt  T.  Greixer:— The  bean  offered 
by  A.  I.  Root,  of  Medina.  Ohio,  and  other 
dealers  in  seeds,  as  "coffee-bean,"  is  an 
early  variety  of  the  Japanese  soy-bean,  and 
will  produce  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or 
even  thirty  bushels  of  beans  an  acre.  It 
makes  a  good  and  wholesome  substitute  for 
the  real  coffee.  Here  at  the  Xorth  corn  is 
the  fodder-plant  above  all  others,  especially 
where  stock  enough  is  kept,  that  the  nearly 
mature  stalks  can  be  cut  up  and  preserved 
in  silo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  cow- 
pea  can  be  grown  as  a  soiling-crop  much 
further  north  than  it  is  usually  found,  and 
will  prove  useful  for  many  purposes.  Early 
varieties  should  be  selected.  They  will  yield 
from  ten  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre.  All 
Southern  seedsmen  keep  them  in  stock.  Look 
up  the  catalogues,  for  instance,  of  Wood  & 
Son,  Richmond,  Va. 


VETERINARY. 

«**■  Conducted  fay  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  «8* 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and  Fieeside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
De.  H.  J.  Detmebs,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries'in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


A  Subject  for  the  Tnberculin  Test.— 

H.  D.,  Uhiontown,  Pa.  The  symptoms  of 
your  cow.  as  given  in  your  inquiry,  are  such 
as  to  make  it  advisable  to  subject  your  cow 
to  the  tuberculin  test.  The  "lumps"  along 
the  backbone  of  your  cow  are  so-called  war- 
bles, and  contain  the  larvae  of  the  gad-fly  of 
cattle. 

An  Unthrifty  Mare  C.  R.,West  Nyack, 

N.  Y.  Since  we  have  a  prospect  of  an  early 
spring,  I  advise  you  to  exempt  your  mare, 
which  you  describe  as  unthrifty,  low-spirited, 
easily  sweating  and  getting  tired,  being 
"hide-bound,"  etc.,  from  all  kinds  of  work, 
and  to  send  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  a 
good  pasture,  in  which  she  finds  good,  sweet 
grasses  to  eat  and  clean  water  to  drink.  By 
all  means  stop  feeding  a  tablespoonful  of  cop- 
peras (sulphate  of  iron)  with  each  meal. 

A  Wind- sticker  J.  B.  H..  Williamston, N. 

C.  A  wind-sucker  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  expert  cribber.  The  only  difference 
is  this:  A  cribber,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
swallow  air,  needs  a  point  of  support,  and 
uses  as  such  either  the  border  or  the  bottom 
of  the  feed-box,  or  something  else,  for  in- 
stance, a  post  (post-sucker),  a  neck-yoke,  the 
pole  of  a  wagon,  etc.,  whereas  a  wiid-sucker 
has  become  such  an  expert  that  he  can  in- 
dulge in  his  bad  habit  without  anv  support 
whatever.  It  is,  therefore,  still  more  difficult 
to  break  a  wind-sucker  of  his  ugly  habit  than 
it  is  to  compel  a  cribber  to  stop  it.  There 


are  several  devices  to  prevent  the  indulgence 
in  cribbing  and  wind-sucking,  but  all  of  them 
are  effective  only  for  the  time  being,  and  of- 
ten do  much  more  damage  to  the  animal  than 
is  done  by  the  exercise  of  the  bad  habil  itself. 
The  most  frequently  applied  instrument  of 
torture  is  a  strap  tightly  buckled  around  the 
neck  of  the  horse.  That  its  effect  necessarily 
is  injurious  may  not  need  any  explanation. 
So  far  all  devices  have  failed  to  effect  a  cure, 
except  in  the  first  beginning,  when  constant 
employment  will  often  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bad  habit. 

Has  Once  Aborted.— E.  S.  P.,  Poplar 
Mount,  Va.  Although  it  often  happens  that 
a  mare,  which  once  lost  her  colt  (aborted), 
will  lose  it  again  if  used  for  breeding,  that  is 
not  by  any  means  always  the  case,  and  I 
would  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  again 
breed  your  mare,  notwithstanding  that  she 
lost  her  colt  two  years  ago,  because,  accord- 
ing to  your  statements,  she  is  otherwise  en- 
dowed with  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
brood-mare.  It  may  be  advisable,  though,  to 
wait  until  she  has  been  a  week  or  ten  days 
on  pasture. 

Heaves.— S.  B.  L.,  Woodstock.  N.  Y.  Heaves, 
or  broken  wind,  may  be  defined  as  a  chronic, 
feverless  and  incurable  difficulty  of  breathing. 
This  definition,  I  think,  will  answer  your 
question.  Of  course,  the  case  will  become 
worse  if  the  original  causes— feeding  musty 
and  dusty  hay  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
ones — are  allowed  to  continue  to  act,  and 
some  improvement,  but  not  a  cure,  can  be 
effected  if  but  very  little  rough  food,  such 
as  hay.  etc..  is  given  to  the  affected  animal, 
if  the  bowels  of  the  same  are  never  allowed 
to  become  costive,  and  if  the  stable  is  kept 
cool  and  well  ventilated. 

Prolapsns  of  the  Vagina.— T.  C,  Wheat- 
land, Wyo.  If  your  cow  suffers  from  pro- 
lapsus of  the  vagina  see  that  she  does  not 
get  very  much  rough  or  bulky  food  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  before  calving: 
that  she  has  a  stall  in  which  the  floor  is  not 
any  lower  behind  than  in  front,  and  that  she 
is  allowed  as  much  exercise  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  What  you  feed  less  of  rough 
food  (hay,  etc.)  you  will  have  to  make  up 
with  concentrated  food,  such  as  grain,  bran, 
etc.  If  a  prolapsus  occurs,  do  as  you  did 
before,  wash  the  prolapsed  parts  with  clean, 
warm  water,  and  effect  a  reponition.  Such  a 
case  is  somewhat  troublesome,  but  not  dan- 
gerous if  properly  attended  to. 

A  Lame  Cow.— J.  W.  T.,  Grant,  Tenn.  In 
your  description,  which  is  rather  meager  in 
giving  any  essential  symptoms,  you  contra- 
diet  yourself,  and  say  in  one  place  that  your 
cow  was  taken  lame  in  one  fore  foot,  seemed 
more  like  grav.el  in  a  horse's  foot  than  any- 
thing else,  and  further  on  you  say  that  her 
feet  are  not  sore,  and  there  are  no  "gravels" 
or  anything  else  between  them.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  from 
your  description.  May  be  that  the  lameness, 
or  perhaps  stiffness,  is  of  a  rheumatic  char- 
acter, and  that  the  cow  is  kept  in  a  wet. 
not  overclean  and  illy  ventilated  place.  If 
such  is  the  case,  change  this  and  put  her  in 
good,  dry  and  clean  quarters,  or  send  her  to 
a  good  pasture. 

Sticks  Herself.— J.  G.  McCutcbenville, 
Ohio.  If  your  cow  attends  to  her  own  milking 
(sucks  herself),  it  is  easy  to  spoil  her  fun. 
Have  her  a  halter  made  with  a  rather  broad, 
leathern  nose-band  provided  with  two  rows 
of  sharp  nails  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
those  of  the  lower  row  stick  out  outward  and 
slightly  downward,  and  those  of  the  upper 
row  outward  and  slightly  upward.  With 
such  a  halter  on  your  cow  will  soon  cease  to 
be  her  own  milkmaid.  It  sometimes  also 
happens  that  a  cow  does  not  suck  herself, 
but  allows  another  cow  to  milk  her.  In  such 
a  case  the  other  animal  that  does  the  sucking 
must  be  adorned  with  the  nail-halter,  and 
then  the  cow  that  is  sucked  will  give  her 
such  a  kicking  that  the  sucking  will  not  be 
attempted  any  more  as  long  as  the  sucker 
wears  the  halter. 

Probably  a  Case  of  So-called  Ring- 
worm.— A.  L.  L-,  Solon  Springs,  Wis.  What 
you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  so- 
called  ringworm.  Paint  the  scabby  spots 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  wash  them  with 
a  five-per-eent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  say 
once  a  day,  but  see  to  it  that  nothing  of  the 
tincture  or  the  acid  gets  into  the  eyes.  This 
treatment  will  effect  a  cure,  provided  you 
also  clean  and  thoroughly  disinfect  the  place 
where  the  cattle  are  kept,  and  thus  prevent 
an  immediate  reinfection  and  a  new  outbreak 
of  the  same  ailment.  If  you  should  find  that, 
contrary  to  your  opinion,  the  lice  are  at 
fault,  wash  your  cattle  either  with  a  good 
tobacco  decoction  or  with  a  three  to  five  per 
cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water,  and  repeat 
the  wash  inside  of  a  week.  But  in  this  case, 
too,  it  will  be  necessary  after  each  wash  to 
thoroughly  clean  the  place  where  the  cattle 
are  kept. 

A  Good  Snbject  for  the  Mai  loin  Test.— 

J.  O.  E.,  Charleston.  W.  "Va.  It  does  not 
proceed  from  your  description  that  your  eight- 
year-old  mare  has  glanders,  and  I  do  not  say 
that  she  has,  but  such  a  one-sided  (left- 
sided)  chronic  discharge  from  the  nose  (you 
say  "chronic  nasal  catarrh")  is  always  a  sus- 
picious symptom,  which  calls  for  a  thorough 
examination  and  a  sure  diagnosis.  For  this 
reason  I  say  that  your  mare  is  a  good  subject 
for  the  mallein  test,  which  will  sooner  than 
anything  else  decide  whether  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  case  of  chronic  catarrh  or  with  a 
case  of  glanders.  There  are  other  means  to 
arrive  at  a  decision;  for  instance,  the  inoc- 
ulation of  a  guinea-pig  with  the  discharges 
from  the  nose  of  the  suspected  horse,  but 
they  require  more  time.  If,  however,  ulcers 
of  a  ehancrous  character  can  be  seen  on  the 
septum  (cartilaginous  partition!  of  the  nose, 
the  diagnosis  is  secured  and  further  tests  are 
superfluous. 

Incomplete  Paralysis  W.  M.  R.,  Moun- 
tain Grove,  Mo.  What  you  call  lameness 
appears  to  be  an  incomplete  paralysis,  or  an 
inability  of  the  motory  muscles  to  properly 
perform  their  functions,  as  is  shown  by  your 
remark  that  your  sow  when  lifted  upon  her 
feet  and  attempting  to  walk,  crosses  her  legs: 
but  it  does  not  proceed  from  your  inquiry 
whether  the  inability  is  the  result  of  some 
morbid  process  going  on  in  the  muscles  them- 
selves, or  whether  the  same  is  a  true  paral- 
ysis, and  caused  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  of  the  motory  nerves,  disabling 
them  to  perform  their  functions.  If  you  will 
consult  the  answers  recently  given  to  similar 
questions,  you  will  find  that  partial  paralysis 
may  be  produced  by  quite  a  number  of  differ- 
ent causes.  If  in  your  case  the  cause  of  the 
partial  paralysis  is  in  the  muscles  themselves, 
time  and  good  care  probably  will  effect  some 
improvement,  and  if  the  seat  of  the  paralysis 
is  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  and 
no  improvement  has  taken  place  when  this 
reaches  you,  the  ease  may  be  considered  as 
a  hopeless  one. 


ARMSTRONG  4  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

-  Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  CinciDr4iti.  • 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN  { 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

TTNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIP  MAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  Cleveland. 
RATT.M  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


MAKERS  of  honest  goods  brand 
them  correctly,  and  are  responsible 
for  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  mis- 
represent them.  It  is  the  mixtures,  the  "  sold- 
for-less-money  "  sorts,  the  "  White  Leads  " 
which  are  something  else,  that  are  sold  under 
fictitious  and  misleading-  brands. 

The  makers  assume  no  responsibility,  and 
are  usually  unknown.    Safety  lies  in  making 
sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

T"*I")  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

1^  |*  |~*  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu- 

*  able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  :  also 

folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  tiifferent  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  NAMES  OF  1 2  SEEDS! 

Ull  I  C  CFEHC  areknown  throughout  the  country  as  Seeds 
IHIfctw    OCEUO  that  Crow  anil  we  want  to  knowif  the  read-  ' 
fers  of  this  papercan  tell  the  name*  of  the  twelve  seeds  shown  below. 
_  DO  YOU  KNOW  different  seeds  when  you  seethem!  Here  Is  your 

opportunity  to  tell,  we  want  to  educate  you  In  tnowing  SEEDS  and  therefore  have  made  the  following 
liRf*  AT  AFFFRC'  Tl*<r**  12  illustration*  were  can-fully  entrraved  from  selected  seed,  which  represents  12 
UIBkMI  writnOi  well  known  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds,  and  we  offer  S500  in  cash  for  the  12 
names.  Simply  give  names  like  this :  Corn,  Beet,  Bean,  etc.,  and  be  au  re  to  give  the  number. 


Is  there  a  reader  of  this  paper  who  knows  seeds  well  enough  to  give  the  names  of  each  seed  with  tbe  first  letter 
oteacn  name  given!  All  except  one  are  natural  size.  Every  person  giving  sis  names  of  the  above  seeds  will  re- 
ceive a  i  our  Dollar  Prize  by  return  mail.  We  want  you  interested  in  the  Best  Seeds  that  C  row  and  make 
this  educating  seed  offer  to  know  whether  you  know  good  seed  when  you  see  it.  To  enter  the  contest 
send  25  cents  (silver  or  money  order)  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  a  50  cent  certitieate.  good  for 
this  amount  ot  seed  to  be  selected  from  our  catalogue  anv  time  within  2  years,  and  full  particulars.  Tou  cannot 
lose  a  cent  for  if  you  do  not  know  all  12  seeds  you  ought  to  know  six,  that  gives  you  a  $4.00  prize,  besides  you  are 
sure  of  the  fifty-cent  certificate.  Thisis  a  remarkableofTer.  Don'tmlssit 

Address  F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  21,  Rose  Hill,  New  York. 


The  New 

Yellow  Hardy 
Climbing  Rose 
Aglaia  or 

Yellow  Rambler 


2 

NEW 

ROSES 

FOR  IOC. 


The  New 

Pink  Hardy 
Climbing  Rose 
Euphrosyne  or 

Pink  Rambler 


The  above  Two  New  Roses  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

-THE  JEWEL  SET  OF  SIX  BEAUTIFUL  ROSES  FOR  25  CTS—    8  Roses,  beautiful  varieties,  all  different,for  25e. 


Dutchess  de  Brnbant— A  lovely  and  sweet  pink  rose. 
Marie  Lambert— The  Famous  white  Hermosa  rose. 
Etolle  de  Lyon— The  richest  golden-yellow  fine  bud 
Meteor— The  finest  deep  rich  velvety  crimson. 
C.  Soupert— Delicate  shell  pink.   Always  in  bloom. 
Marie  (iiiillot— The  finest  pure  white  in  existence. 
The  Jewel  set  of  Roses  for  25  cents,  postpaid. 

tor^irrK'seMS8       McQREGOR  BROTHERS,  Springfield,  Ohio 


8  Geraniums,  line  colors,  all  different. for  25c. 

8  Carnations,  sweetest  and  best  varieties,  for  25c. 

8  Chrysanthemums,  prize  winning:  varieties,  for25c. 
8  Fuehslas,  lovely  varieties,  singie  and  double, for  25e. 

8  Coleus.  will  make  a  fine  bed,  for  25e. 

8  Gladiolus,  choice  kinds,  all  different,  for  25c. 

8  Basket  Plants,  will  make  a  fine  basket,  for. . 


ELECTRIC 


HANDY 
WAGON 


MADE  TO  LAST  ALWAYS. 

Out  perfect  knowledge  of  this  wagon  and  the  quality  ot 
material  used  in  its  construction  leads  us  to  declare  it 
to  be  the  NEATEST,  STRONGEST,  MOST  DUR- 
ABLE, LONGEST  LIVED,  EASIEST  TO  LOAD 
wagon  made.  Has  our  famous  straight  or  stagger  spoke 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

Wheels  have  nny  width  of  tire,  from  2  to  8  inches; 
any  height,  from  24  to  60  Inches.  Impervious  to 
heat  or  cold;  can't  dry  out,  get  loose  or  rot;  NO  RE- 
SETTING TIRES  and  repairs.      Best  anprle  steel 

brake  $4.00  extra.  3  All  F.  0.  B.  For  $25.00 

It  has  given  universal  satisfaction  and  will  fit  your  re- 
quests exactly.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  FREE 
catalogue  and  prices.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILLS. 

Mention  this  paper. 


I  Sell  Two  Cows  1 


if  you  have 
ten;  the  mon- 
ey received 
will  buy  a 
Safetv  Hand 
Cream 
Separator, 
and  from  the 
cows  left  you 
can  make  as 
much  butter 
and  better  but- 
Hfter  than  be- 
fore. We  guar- 
antee these  results.    Write  us  if  you 
are  a  dairyman. 
Branches: 
Elgin,  in.  p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

omaha.  Neb.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DON'T  SET  HENS  5.55! 

The  Natural  Hen  Iscubator  Wats  the  old  plan 
about3tol.  100-eg?  hatcher  only  J2.  Cheap  in  prke 
but  MIGHTY  aj  a  mi  a<  j  maker.  Thousands  are  in 
use.  Send  for  Circular  telling  how  to  get  one  free- 
Agents  I  NATURAL  HEN  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Wanted.  |  Columbus,  Neb. 

**•  O^-Judge  Harris,  Palmyra,  Neb.,  writes: — Of  all 
the  7  Incubator*  1  xnei,  my  preference  b  N.  fl.  L 
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OUR  NEW  1898  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER  1 


Collection  of  FLOWER  SEEDS 

FREE! 


306 

Varieties, 


An  Unparalleled  Offer 
Tt>y  an  Old -Established 
and  Reliable  Publish- 
in?  House!  The  Ladies* 
World  is  a  large,  24-page,  96- 
column  illustrated  magazine 
for  ladies  and  the  family  circle, 
vith  elegant  cover  printed  in  colors. 
It  is  devoted  to  Stories,  Poems, 
Ladies*  Fancy  Work,  Home  Decora- 
tion, Housekeeping,  Fashions, 
Hygiene,  Juvenile  Reading,  Flori- 
culture, etc.  To  introduce  this  charming 
ladies'  magazine  into  100,000  homes  where 
it  is  not  already  taken,  we  now  make  the  following 
colossal  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty 
Cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  tuc  will  send  The 
Ladies'  World/l  Six  Months,  and  to  eack  subscriber 
■we  urill  also  send.  Free  and  post-paid,  a  large  and  magni* 

ficent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  306 
Varieties,  as  follows: 

1  Packet  Imperial  Japanese 
Morning  Glory.  The  flowers  are 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  enormous  size, 
often  five  inches  in  diameter;  great 
variety  of  colors,  some  beautifully  * 
striped,  mottled,  penciled  andbordered. 

1  Packet  Superb  Asters.  Choic- 
est possible  mixture,  composed  entirely  , 
of  the  finest  named  varieties,  including  * 
the  Victoria,  Non  Plus  Ultra,  Comet, 
Truffaut's  Perfection,  Triumph,  etc.  ,£iaii)I*^''! 

1  Packet   Scabiosa  (Bridal  *j^%jfJ 
Bouquet.)   New  strain, pure  -white,  i**9Kwnv.. 
as  distinguished  from  the  old-fashioned  "  Mourning  Bride." 
Large, double  flowers;  easily  grown, and  excellent  for  bouquets. 

1  Packet  Dreamland  Poppies.  A  fine  collection, 
comprising  many  new,  rare  and  expensive  varieties,  such  as 
Irresistible,  American  Flag,  Cardinal,  Danebrog,  etc. 

1  Packet  Everlastings,  for  winter  bouquets.  A  choice 
mixture  of  all  varieties  that  retain  their  color  and  form  long- 
est, including  Acrocliniitm,  Ammobium,  Helichrysum,  etc. 

1  Packet  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea 
'  Cupid."  Grows  only  6  to  8  inches 
high;  fine  for  borders;  flowers  profusely 
1  all  summer;  blossoms  large  andfragrant. 
And  Three  Hundred  Other  Varie- 
ties, including  Fireball  Dianthus,  Phlox 
Drumraondii,  Single  Dahlia,  Gaillardia, 
Lobb*s  Nasturtiums,  Ice  Plant,  Thun- 
bergia.  Candytuft,  French'Balsam,  Ger- 
man  Stock, Crimson  Eye  Hibiscus,  Lilli- 
put  Marigold,  Salpiglossis,  Forget-Me- 
Not,  Cosmos,  Pansies, Verbenas,  Chrys- 
.  anthemums,  Mignonette,  Cj-prus  Vine, 
Digitalis,  Crimson  Flax,  Petunia,  etc. 
Remember,  twenty  cents  pays  for  the  Magazine  for  Six 
Months,  and  this  entire  Magnificent  Collection  of  Choice 
Flower  Seeds  (306  varieties),  putupby  a  first-class  Seed  House 
and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  matter  how  many  flower 
seeds  you  have  purchased  for  this  season,  yaitcannot  afford  to 
miss  this  -wonderful  offer.  We  guarantee  every  subscriber 
many  times  the  value  of  money  sent,  and  will  refund  your  money 
and  make  you  a  present  of  the  seeds  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied. 'This  offer  is  reliable.  Do  not  confound  it  with  the 
catchpenny  schemes  of  unscrupulous  persons.  We  have  been 
established  over  ^2  years,  and  refer  to  the  Commercial  Agencies 
as  to  our  responsibility.  Six  subscriptions  and  six  Seed  Col- 
lections sent  for  $1.00.  Write  to-dayl  Don't  put  it  offl  Address 

S.  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  23  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 


Monitor  Incubator, 

HI.  80-Page  Cat.  tor  stamp; 
tells  all  about  Poultry. 

THE  MONITOR  CO., 
28Wm.  St.,  Middletown,Ct. 


MENTION   THIS   PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Aprix  15,  1898. 


©ur  jfireetoe. 


YOUR  HEART  AND  MY  HEART. 

Tour  heart  and  my  heart, 

And  both  of  them  beating  as  one ; 
Glad  as  the  flowers  that  drink  of  the  showers 

And  turn  their  sweet  smiles  to  the  sun. 
And  so  shall  the  twain  in  loves  concord  remain 

Till  life's  joyous  journey  is  done  ; 
Tour  heart  and  my  heart, 

And  both  of  them  beating  as  one. 

Your  haud  aud  my  hand, 

And  each  in  the  clasp  of  a  friend ; 
Love's  pledge  written  deep  in  our  breasts  we  shall 
keep 

No  matter  what  Fortune  may  send. 
Arm  in  arm  we  shall  stray  down  life's  beautiful  way 

To  the  pillow  of  dreams  at  the  end; 
Tour  hand  and  my  hand, 

And  each  in  the  clasp  of  a  friend. 

—Nixon  Waterman,  in  L.  A.  vT.  Bulletin. 


A  TRUE  KNIGHT  OF  LABOR 

BY  KATE  TAXN'ATT  WOODS. 

Author  of  "A  Fair  Maid  of  ilarblehead,"  "The  Woo- 
ing of  Grandmother  Grey."  "Hidden  for  Tears," 
"The  Minister's  Secret,"  "Hester  Hep- 
worth,"  "Sophia  Blount,  Spins- 
ter," "Sis  Little  Rebels," 
"Dr.  Dick,"  "ilopsy," 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Chapter  I. 

AT  THE  WORKS. 

fMOKE  and  flame  issued  in  al- 
most equal  quantities  from  the 
huge  chimneys  of  "The  Great 
Bubble  Iron  Works;"  and 
bright  sparks  flew  high  in  the 
air  against  the  blackness  of 
the  midnight  sky. 

The  night  men  were  at  work, 
and  business  was  prospering 
with  the  company.  Inside  the 
works  a  group  of  men  were 
taking  their  midnight  supper; 
and  several  tin  pails  were  huddled  together 
on  some  lumps  of  hot  ore.  heating  the  tea  or 
coffee  which  might  help  the  men  to  endure 
the  hard  labor  yet  to  come. 

One  of  the  group,  a  tall,  broad-chested  man. 
with  the  arms  of  a  Hercules  and  a  head 
which  might  well  make  him  the  envy  of  any 
one  possessed  of  even  a  slight  knowledge  of 
physiognomy,  was  filling  a  tin  cup  with  coffee, 
while  his  comrades  swallowed  theirs  with 
greed,  and  alternated  the  drink  with  huge 
pieces  of  bread  bitten  off  with  the  eagerness 
rjf  hungry  animals. 

"The  gal  is  asleep.  Joe;  leave  her  alone." 
said  one  of  the  men,  with  his  mouth  half  full 
of  bread;  "you're  too  soft,  old  man:  too  soft 
to  live." 

"Yes,  let  her  go,"  said  another  of  the 
group;  "she's  no  call  on  you,  anyway,  they 
say,  and  there  would  be  the  devil  to  pay  if 
the  Supe  should  see  her  here." 

Joe's  smile  could  not  be  seen  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  his  words  were  few. 

"She  is  tired,  and  cold,  and  hungry,"  said 
he  of  the  shapely  head,  "and  I  will  just  rouse 
her  for  a  warm  drink." 

He  went  into  a  dark  corner,  now  well 
shaded  by  the  closed  furnaces,  and  stooping 
down,  raised  a  little  figure  from  its  dirty  bed 
of  black  earth  and  held  the  cup  to  the  lips 
of  a  little  girl. 

"Drink  it.  Meg  dear,"  he  said,  tenderly, 
"drink  it  all,  aud  here  is  a  bite  of  bread; 
there,  now,  you  shall  rest  and  sleep  again; 
wait  a  bit ;  let  me  smooth  the  old  coat  under 
your  head." 

The  child  did  as  she  was  told  and  said,  in 
a  sleepy  voice:  "Thank  you,  Uncle  Joe;  it 
is  warm  and  nice  here,  and  I  am  so  sleepy; 
but  don't  forget  to  take  me  home. with  you." 

"That  won't  be  for  hours  yet,  little  one; 
sleep  on,  and  I  will  look  after  you." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Uncle  Joe." 

The  man  returned  to  his  companions. 

"Well,  how  is  the  kid'/"  asked  Higgs,  the 
heavier  of  the  two. 

"All  right,  and  grateful,"  said  the  man 
called  Joe. 

"Well,  she  may  be;  a  cutting  short  of  your 
rations.  I  say,  Joe,  get  quit  of  her;  put  her 
In  some  charity  place.  You're  too  soft,  you 
are;  always  getting  imposed  upon." 

"Yes,  Joe, ,  my  woman  says  she  thinks  the 
law  covers  such  like,  and  you  may  get  a  trip 
up,  or  something;  you're  gullible,  that's  what 
you  are,  Joe;  just  gullible;  a-believlog  the 
yarn  that  Smlthers  told  you;  he's  in  jail  and 
he  ought  to  be;  you  know  yourself  he  let 
his  temper  get  the  best  of  him,  and  why 
should  you  put  yourself  out  to  care  for  a  kid 
that  is  no  kin  to  you,  and  you  don't  know 
where  she  belongs." 

"Because,  boys,  I  was  once  a  kid  myself," 
said  Joe,  quietly,  "aud  I  have  known  how  It 
seems  to  want  bread  and  to  be  lonely,  and 
neglected,  and  even  misrepresented." 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  are  going  to  do  the  pious 
act,  why,  all  right,"  said  Riggs;  "but  I  tell 
you,  you  are  no  finer  stuff  than  the  rest  of 
us,  If  you  can  lift  a  whale.  If  you  want  to 
be  safe,  just  you  put  the  girl  In  the  work- 
house and  look  out  for  yourself;  suppose  we 
have  a  shut-down,  eh,  Joe?" 

"Suppose  we  do?" 


"Well,  how  can  you  feed  and  care  for  her 
then?"  asked  Riggs. 

"Or  suppose  you  took  sick,"  said  Daney. 

The  fourth  man.  a  low-browed,  black-eyed 
man,  of  short,  stunted  figure,  now  spoke  for 
the  first  time.  His  speech  betrayed  his  na- 
tionality. 

"Or  if  ze  little  one  make  sick,  and  zen 
you  have  much  trouble:  children  are  no  good. 
You  go  to  ze  man  Smithers  in  ze  jail  and 
you  say,  'I  breck  mine  promise;  I  no  longer 
take  ze  care,  and  ze  Sisters  of  Mercy  zey  will 
keep  ze  child,  and  all  is  well.'-" 

"Thank  you,  Frenchy,  for  your  advice," 
said  Joe,  as  he  wiped  his  heated  brow  and 
prepared  again  for  his  labor. 

The  light  from  an  open  pot  fell  on  his  face 
as  he  turned  around  and  at  the  same  timetwo 
gentlemen  appeared,  seemingly  out  of  the 
dark  background.  One  of  them  carried  a 
note-book  and  pencil,  and  the  other  was  en- 
gaged in  showing  him  about.  Joe  recognized 
Mr.  Carroll,  the  chemist,  or  "test  tally,"  as 
the  .hands  called  him. 

"Almost  ready  to  draw  off,  eh,  Joe?"  said 
Mr.  Carroll. 

"Nearly  ready,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  want  my  friend  to  see  the  process,  and 
would  you  mind  showing  him  that  queer  for- 
mation which  you  took  out  on  Monday?" 

"You  are  welcome  to  it,"  said  Joe,  as  he 
went  into  a  dark  spot  near  the  sleeping  child 
and  brought  out  a  piece  of  slag  which  closely 
resembled  a  human  face. 


"Let  us  get  it  out  of  him.  Why.  man,  I 
might  get  up  a  story  that  would  lift  me  up  a 
dozen  pegs  at  the  office." 

"No  one  can  get  a  word  out  of  Joe.  beyond 
comments  concerning  his  duties,"  said  Car- 
roll, with  a  smile.  "He  has  shown  so  much 
kindness  to  the  boys  when  they  have 
been  injured,  and  has  given  so  generously  to 
those  in  need,  that  he  goes  by  the  name  of 
•Gullible  Joe."  A  few  of  the  boys  labor  un- 
der the  delusion  that  he  is  easily  imposed 
upon,  but  I  happen  to  know  better." 

"Oh,  he  is  only  one  of  the  fellows  who 
have  seen  better  days,"  said  the  reporter, 
lightly;  "run  through  a  fortune,  got  into 
some  scrape,  or  been  kicked  out  by  his  gov- 
ernor; I  find  them  everywhere." 

"Not  like  Joe,  friend  Benson:  he  has  too 
much  sand  for  such  escapades.  Excuse  me 
while  I  make  the  tests  of  this  drawing,  and 
then  come  up  to  my  office  for  a  rest." 

Mr.  Carroll  worked  silently  for  some  time, 
while  the  reporter  watched  the  seething 
world  below  the  glass  inclosure  called  an 
"office." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it."  asked  Mr. 
Carroll,  as  Benson  sat  gazing  intently  for- 
ward. 

"I  think  that  it  comes  nearest  to  the  old 
idea  of  Hades  of  anything  that  I  ever  en- 
countered." 

"That  room  yonder  goes  by  that  name  in 
pure  Saxon.  The  men  call  it  Hell,"  said 
Carroll.    "Here  comes  Joe  with  some  ore  for 


! 


"I  will  come  if  I  can."  said  Carroll,  "but 
a  rise  means  hard  work  for  me,  and  there 
is  the  dear  mother  to  work  for—" 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  exclaimed:  "Good 
heavens,  there's  another  accident;  they  never 
come  singly;  a  man  burned  only  two  days 
ago." 

Carroll  did  not  wait  to  explain,  but  hurried 
down  the  steps  which  led  to  his  office  just 
in  time  to  see  Joe  reach  the  injured  man. 

Both  feet  were  shockingly  burned,  and  his 
groans  of  agony  could  not  be  stifled  by  the 
noise  of  the  workmen  and  the  furnaces. 

As  usual.  Joe  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 

"That  is  right,  Joe;  look  after  him,"  said 
Carroll;  "take  him  to  the  Emergency  as  fast 
as. you  can;  don't  let  the  cold  air  strike  him. 
You  shall  be  well  cared  for  my  man,"  said 
Carroll,  as  the  poor  sufferer  was  borne  out. 


Chapter  II. 


LITTLE  MEG. 


"Drink  it,  Meg  dear,"  he  said,  tenderly. 


"What  a  fine-looking  fellow,"  remarked  the 
man  with  the  note-book. 

"Yes,  he  is  fine,  too;  all  sorts  drift  in  here; 
Hungarians,  Italians,  French  and  a  few  un- 
fortunate Englishmen,  and  Yankees  who  are 
true  gentlemen." 

"It  must  be  a  hard  life,"  said  the  visitor; 
"going  from  this  intense  heat  to  the  winter 
air  outside  is  a  tremendous  change." 

"It  is  cruelly  hard.  Do  you  see  those  fel- 
lows yonder?  Watch  them  for  a  few  moments, 
then  come  with  me.  Those  men  go  straight 
from  the  fiery  furnace  to  this  cooling-shed 
outside  with  no  protection  but  the  roof  over 
their  heads.  You  shiver  with  a  thick  coat 
to  turn  up  about  your  throat  and  chest; 
they  are  only  clad  in  a  shirt,  thrown  back, 
aud  woolen  trousers." 

"How  can  they  endure  it?" 

"They  don't;  hundreds  die  of  pneumonia, 
and  others  are  crippled  up  with  rheumatism 
In  a  short  time. 

"And  must  that  superb-looking  athlete  we 
saw— your  Joe  yonder— submit  to  this':" 

"Nut  quite;  he  is  a  first-class  man,  and  we 
rely  on  him  for  tests,  although  he  has  been 
here  but  a  short  time,  only  a  few  months. 
I  want  him  In  my  office,  but  the  company  has 
not  acceded  to  the  request  yet." 

"I  like  his  looks  Immensely:  even  In  this 
fiendish  light  and  darkness.  What  is  his 
other  name?" 

"I  should  have  to  refer  to  the  pay-roll  for 
that,"  said  Mr.  Carroll.  "He  is  simply  Joe 
to  me;  I  have  a  fancy  that  he  has  a  history, 
If  he  would  tell  It." 


me;  now  look  at  that  chest  and  the  poise 
of  the  head;  I  verily  believe  that  the  man 
has  pulled  in  a  college  crew  by  the  way 
he  carries  himself." 

"Or  was  trained  at  West  Point,"  said  Ben- 
son. 

"No,  not  there."  said  Carroll,  with  a  laugh; 
"fine  notions  and  a  tine  bearing  are  part  of 
the  education  at  the  l'oiut,  and  the  last  place 
for  one  of  them  to  turn  up  would  be  in  a 
pandemonium  like  this." 

"Look  up  his  name,  will  you?" asked  Benson. 

"Certainly;  Thorpe,"  he  said,  turning  to  a 
clerk,  "just  give  me  Joe's  name  in  full,  will 
you?  Night  hand,  register  four,  I  think." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Thorpe,  promptly,  as  he 
turned  over  a  large  pile  of  books  upon  the 
table  behind  him.  "It  is  Joseph  Riviugton, 
sir,  first-class  workman,  good  knowledge  of 
ore,  wages — " 

"Never  mind  that  part,  Thorpe;  that  is  the 
'••impany's  affair.  There,  Benson,  your  hero 
is  named." 

"A  good  name,  too,"  said  the  reporter:  "do 
you  know,  I  have  a  fancy  that  I  shall  run 
across  that  man  again  some  day." 

"Of  course  you  will;  you  newspaper  men 
are  ubiquitous;  there  is  something  uncanny 
about  you;  you  are  forever  turning  up  in  un- 
expected places." 

"C6me,  don't  be  hard  on  us  because  I  hap- 
pened to  turn  up  in  Hades,  where  you  are 
employed.  I  thank  you  all  the  same  for 
showing  me  about.  Shall  I  see  you  at  the 
alumni  dinner,  old  boy?  You  cut  us  last 
year." 


"Poor  devil,"  said  Carroll,  as  he  hurried 
back  to  his  work.  "He  cannot  speak  our  lan- 
guage, and  it  won't  hurt  him  a  bit  less  to 
know  that  his  own  blundering  carelessness 
caused  it.  Tpe  new  men  are  reckless.  What 
are  you  doing,  Benson?  For  the  love  of  mer- 
cy don't  make  a  newspaper  yarn  out  of  this; 
it  riles  the  chief  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence to  have  the  papers  get  hold  of  anything 
wrong  down  here.  I  might  be  compelled  to 
refuse  you  admittance  if  it  were  known  that 
you  belonged  to  that  misjudged,  much-ma- 
ligned and  hard-working  fraternity  called 
'reporters.'  " 

"You  do  us  proud,  Carroll.  We  are  wonder- 
fully human,  after  all.  Good-by,  and  don't 
forget  our  dinner." 

True  to  bis  word  Joe  cared  faithfully  for 
the  injured  man,  and  it  was  broad  day  before 
he  left  the  hospital.  His  first  thought  was 
for  little  Meg.  He  had  smiled  when  she  had 
asked  him  not  to  forget  her,  and  yet  he  had 
left  her  sleeping.  He  hurried  towards  the 
works  as  fast  as  possible. 

He  did  not  see  any  one  he  knew:  and  then 
he  remembered  that  it  was  past  his  usual 
breakfast-hour.  How  stupid  he  was.  Of 
course  Riggs,  who  boarded  at  Mrs.  Maloney's. 
had  taken  the  child  home.  He  had  a  kind 
heart,  notwithstanding  his  roughness  of 
speech.  Without  entering  the  door  Joe  re- 
traced his  steps  and  went  to  the  "Castle." 
Mrs.  Maloney  met  him  at  the  door.  "Where 
is  Meg?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Shure,  I've  not  seen  her;  Mr.  Riggs  was 
tellin'  us  how  she  took  on  for  you,  and  would 
wait  for  yon  there  by  the  door  until  you 
should  come." 

"And  Riggs?" 

"In  bed  and  snorin'  by  now,  sir.  But 
there's  breakfast  waitin'  fer  you." 

"I  must  go  back  for  the  child,"  said  Joe; 
"I  need  to  get  the  ether  out  of  my  lungs 
before  I  eat.   I'll  be  back  soon." 

Joe  tramped  away  over  the  frozen  ground 
even  faster  than  he  had  done  before.  He  hur- 
ried past  the  time-clerk  with  an  excuse  of 
something  forgotten,  and  went  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  Meg.  She  was  not  there. 
No  one  had  seen  her,  and  be  was  just  leaving 
the  building  with  frantic  haste,  determined 
to  visit  the  police  department  at  once,  when 
one  of  the  day  hands  accosted  him. 

"If  you  are  looking  for  the  child  thafs 
stopping  with  you,  I  may  be  able  to  help  you; 
I  don't  forget  who  helped  me  when  I  was 
cut  down." 

"Oh,  Duffy,  man,  bow  are  you?  Tell  me, 
where  is  that  poor  child?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Joe,  I've  seen  a  man  hanging 
around  for  two  days  when  I  was  coming  to 
work,  and  he  took  off  the  child." 

"Heaven  help  me,  what  have  I  done?"  ex- 
claimed Joe.  "Tell  me  all,  Duffy,  and  quick- 
ly. How  did  he  look?  What  did  he  wear? 
What  did  the  child  say?  Tell  it,  man,  for 
more  depends  on  it  than  you  thiuk." 

"He  was  a  tallish  man,  smooth-faced,  and 
he  wore  gloves,  kind  of  yellow  gloves,  like 
the  presidents  son.  I  thought  maybe  be  was 
one  of  the  new  bookkeepers,  kind  of  looking 
round,  until  I  saw  him  speak  to  your  little 
kid.  and  then  I  got  a  little  nearer  and  he.  was 
talking  to  her,  aud  I  heard  him  say:  'Oh, 
yes,  your  Uncle  Joe  is  a  dear  friend  of 
mine.'  " 

"And  then  she  stopped  crying,  and  says: 

"  "Did  he  send  you  to  take  me  home  to  Mrs. 
Maloney's?'  " 

"The  man  says,  'Yes,  and  we  must  hurry, 
too;  he  is  waiting  for  us."  " 

"Would  you  know  the  man  again,  if  you 
were  to. see  him?" 

"I  should  know  him  anywhere,  Joe;  for 
there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  said 
that  you  was  a  dear  friend  that  I  didn't 
like,  and  I  was  half  minded  to  step  up  and 
put  in  a  word:  but  I  said  to  myself  'maybe 
it's  one  of  Joe's  city  friends,  and  kin  to 
the  child:  and  I  best  mind  my  own  affairs.'  " 

"Duffy,  I  would  give  all  I  own  if  you  had 
throttled  him  then  and  there.  Say  nothing 
of  this  to  any  one  until  you  have  seeu  me 
again.  There  is  a  big  wrong  being  done  to 
■n  friend  of  mine,  aud  if  I  can  put  it  right  I 
will  do  it  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

"God  speed  you.  Joe."  said  Duffy,  "and  I 
wish  the  works  had  more  of  your  metal." 

Joe  hurried  home  and  washed  himself  and 
changed  his  clothing  before  be  again  saw 
Mrs.  Maloney.  He  wrote  a  long  letter,  also 
packed  a  small,  well-worn  grip,  and  then 
called  his  landlady. 
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"Will  you  do  me  a  favor?"  he  said. 

"A  dozen,  if  you  will,  sir." 

"Little  Meg  lias  been  carried  awajr  by  a 
stranger.  I  must  find  her.  Keep  the  boys 
quiet  by  saying  I  have  gone  on  a  journey,  and 
let  no  one  enter  my  room.  Here  is  the  money 
for  two  weeks'  rent,  and  here  is  a  letter  for 
Mr.  Carroll  at  the  works.  Trust  it  to  no  one. 
Put  it  in  his  hands  yourself,  to-night,  when 
he  goes  on  duty,  and  keep  a  still  tongue  when 
the  men  talk.  I  must  hurry;  good-by.  When 
I  return  you  shall  be  well  paid  for  your 
trouble." 

"Wait  for  a  bite  to  eat,  sir?" 

"I  can  wait  for  nothing."  Joe  hurried  out 
and  went  at  once  to  the  police-station.  The 
settlement  at  the  works  necessitated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  station  there,  with  a 
strong  force  of  efficient  men  to  deal  with  the 
foreigners,  who  now  numbered  thousands. 

The  head  of  the  department  was  a  man  of 
great  executive  ability.  He  knew  Joe,  and 
liked  him:  he  had  found  him  useful  in  quell- 
ing some  incipient  riots,  because  he  not  only 
understood  what  the  captain  called  their 
"gibberish,"  but  was  one  of  the  workers,  and 
respected  by  the  men.  He  was  in  the  cap- 
tain's private  room  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
when  he  came  out  Joe's  face  looked  brighter 
than  when  he  entered.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
Joe  was  at  the  window  of  the  railway-sta- 
tion purchasing  a  ticket,  when  a  man  in 
police  uniform  touched  his  shoulder  and  said 
in  a  low  tone:    "From  the  captain,  sir." 

Joe  took  the  note  given  him  and  retired  into 
a  corner  to  read  it.  Troubled  as  he  was,  he 
smiled  while  reading  the  brief  message,  "All 
points  covered;  railway,  river  and  roads.  See 
S.  and  get  accurate  description  of  suspect." 
Joe  tore  a  leaf  from  a  note  book  which  he 
always  carried,  and  wrote:  "Will  go  direct 
to  Prison  Point.  Look  out  for  a  short  woman 
with  bleached  hair,  now  in  the  station." 


Chapter  III. 

A  LOST  CHILD. 

"Have  you  got  her?" 

"Yes;  give  her  the  drug,  will  you?  She  asks 
too  many  questions." 
"You  remember  his  orders." 
"To  the  devil  with  his  orders.  It  is  only 
paregoric;  and.  I  have  had  a  time  of  it  with 
her  tongue.  If  I  had  my  way  all  brats  should 
be  born  speechless  until  of  age." 

"If  you  had  your  way  some  would  not  be 
born  at  all,"  responded  his  companion. 

Between  the  two  men,  in  a  close  carriage, 
sat  little  Meg. 

She  could  not  understand  a  word  of  their 
conversation;  they  were  talking  in  French. 
But  the  changed  tone  and  manner  of  the  man 
who  had  called  himself  Joe's  friend  frightened 
her.  As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  roadway 
he  had  dragged  her  on  without  mercy,  and. 
spoken  crossly  to  her.  She  was  trembling 
with  dread. 

"Shall  1  soon  get  to  Uncle  Joe?"  she  asked, 
timidly. 
"Yes,  in  a  few  moments." 
"This  is  not  the  way  to  Mrs.  Malouey's," 
she  again  said,  as  some  trees  brushed  the 
carriage  window. 

"Shut  up,  will  you,"  said  the  dear  friend. 
The  man  who  had  refused  to  produce  the 
drug  which  was  to  be  used  only  in  utmost 
need,  said  in  a  softer  tone  than  his  compan- 
ion:  "This  is  a  new  road,  child." 

"The  new  road  to  the  hospital  on  the  hill?" 
she  said.  "Oh,  I  know;  Uncle  Joe  showed  it 
to  me  only  yesterday,  and  that  is  where  he 
is.  Riggs  said  some  one  was  hurt,  and  he  had 
gone  there." 

The  "dear  friend"  laughed;  and  again  the 
child  shuddered  and  sat  thinking.  She  re- 
called the  words  of  Uncle  Joe  on  the  day 
before  about  the  bad  dreams;  they  seemed 
to  be  all  coming  again,  and  she  must  say  her 
little  prayer  and  not  be  afraid.  She  said  it 
over  and  over.  "Dear  Father  in  heaven,  pro- 
tect me,  and  keep  me  from  harm!"  She  was 
hungry  and  thirsty,  but  did  not  complain.  At 
last  the  carriage  stopped  and  she  was  lifted 
out  and  carried  into  a  house  where  it  looked 
very  bright  and  pleasant,  and  a  stout  woman 
with  a  small  lace  cap  on  the  top  of  her 
head  greeted  her.  "Come  with  me,  child; 
your  face  is  fairly  striped  with  dirt  and  tears; 
come  and  be  washed  and  then  you  shall  have 
a  nice  lunch." 
"Is  Uncle  Joe  here?"  asked  Meg. 
"No;  there  is  no  one  here  but  the  cook 
and  myself,  but  I  have  some  pretty  dresses 
for  you,  and  you  must  look  fine  and  nice  be- 
fore your  papa  comes." 

"I  haven't  any  papa,"  said  Meg,  sorrowful- 
ly. "I  don't  want  a  papa,  and— and— I 
want  Uncle  Joe;  he  is  all  I  have." 

Her  lips  quivered  painfully,  and  before  the 
woman  realized  her  intent,  she  threw  herself 
upon  a  sofa  and  wept  bitterly. 

"There,  there,  child,  dou't  take  on  that  way; 
here  is  a  fine  home  and  I  will  be  kind  to  you, 
and  perhaps  Uncle  Joe  will  come  some  day." 

The  two  men  who  had  brought  little  Meg 
having  performed  the  task  for  which  they 
were  engaged,  drove  rapidly  away  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  soon  separated.  The  woman 
tried  in  vain  to  soothe  her  little  charge,  but 
the  child  grew  more  and  more  hysterical. 

"Come,  honey."  said  the  woman,  "come, 
now,  let  me  tell  you  about  my  little  girl  that 
went  away  so  long  ago,  and  then  you  shall 
have  something  warm  and  nice  to  eat  and  the 
very  prettiest  dolls  you  ever  saw  to  play 
with." 


Still  the  child  moaned,  and  said  between 
her  sobs:  "Oh,  Uncle  Joe,  the  bad  dreams 
will  come,  and  I  need  you,  I  need  you." 

"This  is  a  bad  case,"  said  the  woman,  "and 
a  puzzle,  too.  I  must  look  at  my  written  or- 
ders." She  unlocked  a  small  desk  in  the 
room  and  took  out  a  letter.  It  was  addressed 
to  "Mrs.  Golden,  Nurse,"  and  was  carefully 
penned.  These  words,  heavily  underscored,  at- 
tracted her  attention:  "I  learn  that  my  little 
patient,  for  whom  you  are  to  care  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  is  the  victim  of  a  certain 
form  of  hysteria,  owing  to  a  great  fright  and 
a  serious  illness  when  much  younger.  Should 
she  be  so  troubled  while  with  you,  please 
give  her  one  of  the  inclosed  pills,  and  after 
a  sound  sleep  the  best  and  most  nourishing 
food.  Indulge  her  in  every  way,  save  seeing 
people;  she  must  not  see  any  one,  save  your- 
self, for  some  time.  Her  life  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Guard  it  jealously.  I  will  visit 
her  as  frequently  as  possible,  but  must  see 
her  at  night,  as  the  presence  of  a  strange 
face  might  affect  her  unfavorably." 

"That  is  all  clear,"  said  Mrs.  Golden,  "but 
how  odd  it  is  that  the  doctor  does  not  sign 
his  name." 

After  several  struggles  Meg  was  induced 
to  swallow  the  medicine  disguised  in  milk, 
and  a  little  later  Mrs.  Golden  was  rejoiced 
to  see  that  her  excitement  was  abating.  She 
took  her  in  her  arms  and  rocked  her  as  ten- 
derly as  if  she  were  an  infant.  All  her  long 
years  of  patient  toil  as  a  nurse  had  not 
hardened  her  heart,  and  as  the  child  sank 
into  a  profound  slumber  the  woman  laid  her 
down  and  covered  her  with  rugs,  saying 
softly:  "Just  think,  if  it  was  my  Allie,  my 
little  Allie;  poor  dear,  she  shan't  want  for 
kindness  from  Mary  Golden." 

The  child  slept  for  nearly  three  hours,  and 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  she  at  once  asked 
for  "Uncle  Joe." 

"He  is  not  here  yet,  honey;  but  never  mind, 
you  are  to  have  some  nice  chicken  and  toast 
with  me,  and  then  you  shall  wear  one  of  the 
pretty  frocks  I  have  for  you;  and  we  will 
look  at  the  dolls,  real  babies,  almost,  with 
truly  hair  and  pretty  eyes." 

Meg  was  weak  and  languid  after  all  her 
strange  experience,  and  she  quietly  submitted 
to  the  attentions  of  her  new  friend.  When  a 
tray  was  placed  before  her  she  ate  with  the 
zest  of  a  growing  child  and  wished  to  know  if 
Uncle  Joe  had  sent  all  the  nice  things. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Golden,  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  for  in  reality  she  was 
quite  as  ignorant  of  the  unknown  provider  as 
Meg  herself.  All  the  orders  she  had  received 
had  emanated  from  the  gentleman  who  called 
himself  "the  family  physician."  She  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  offer  to  take  charge  of  an 
unfortunate  child,  and  the  villa  of  a  family 
now  in  Europe  had  been  offered  by  a  relative. 
It  was  a  pretty  spot,  almost  concealed  by 
trees  and  far  removed  from  other  habitations. 
The  doctor  had  written  that  his  eccentric 
friend  who  owned  the  property  had  reasons 
of  his  own  for  wishing  it  to  be  considered 
vacant,  and  therefore  its  neglected  condition 
would  not  be  disturbed,  and  no  man  would 
be  kept  about  the  premises.  He  had  sent  his 
own  French  cook,  he  said,  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  small  household,  and  the  one 
thing  demanded  of  Mrs.  Golden  was  com- 
plete secrecy  as  to  her  present  duties. 

"Do  you  belong  to  Uncle  Joe?"  asked  Meg, 
as  she  finished  her  repast. 

"Do  I  look  so?" 

"You  speak  like  him,"  said  Meg,  "so  kind 
and  quiet." 

Mrs.  Golden  smiled.  "It  would  be  a  hard 
heart  that  wouldn't  be  kind  to  a  child,"  said 
she;  "any  one  who  has  had  children  of  their 
own  must  be  kind." 

"Uncle  Joe  hasn't  any  children,"  said  Meg. 

"How  long  have  you  lived  with  Uucle  Joe, 
honey?" 

"I  cannot  tell;  it  is  only  a  little  while,  I 
think;  but  I  love  him,  and  he  helps  me  to  for- 
get the  bad  dreams." 

"Where  did  you  first  see  Uncle  Joe,  honey?" 

"Sometimes  it  seems  a  long  while,  and 
sometimes  one  place,  and  then  another.  I 
came  back  from  a  long  way,  where  I  was  sick 
where  those  bad  people  lived  who  hurt  me, 
and  then  I  cried  and  cried,  and  somebody 
gave  me  to  Uncle  Joe  and  said  he  would  be 
my  best  friend  and  to  mind  him,  and  the 
dreams  would  not  come  again." 

"And  what  did  Uncle  Joe  say?" 

"He  said  that  I  must  be  a  good  girl  and 
some  day  I  should  go  to  a  nice  home  where 
the  people  would  be  kind  to  me  and  the 
dreams  would  go  away.  He  told  me  to  say 
the  prayer  I  said  in  the  carriage,  every  day, 
and  God  would  be  my  father  and  care  for  me. 
Do  you  think  he  will  come  soon?" 

"I  hope  so,  child;  I  should  like  to  see  him 
myself." 

That  night  little  Meg  fell  asleep  with  Mrs. 
Golden's  arms  about  her,  and  when  that  good 
woman  felt  sure  that  her  dreams  were  pleas- 
ant, because  her  breathing  had  grown  nat- 
ural, she  slipped  away  and  began  to  remodel 
a  little  frock  which  she  wished  Meg  to  wear 
in  the  morning;  a  dainty  creation  which  had 
arrived  with  others  in  a  box  sent  for  her 
patient.  The  task  recalled  such  pleasant 
memories  of  little  Allie.  that  the  nurse  lin- 
gered over  it  uutil  she  was  startled  by  a  peal 
of  the  door-bell.  She  recovered  herself  in- 
stantly, and  taking  a  lighted  candle  went 
slowly  down  the  stairs. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


BREAD  CAST  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

BY  HOPE  DARING. 

A DAT  late  in  June.  The  fields  had  not 
yet  lost  the  fresh  green  tints  of  early 
summer,  although  a  shimmering  heat 
seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and  not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred  the  leaves  upon  the 
trees.  All  day,  in  Laurence  Grant's  mead- 
ows, the  wagons  had  been  heaped  high  with 
sweet,  new-cured  hay.  Within  the  great  barn 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
grass.  Mechanically  the  hay-fork  descended 
and  rose,  storing  away  in  the  dusky  space  un- 
der the  eaves  the  well-earned  fruits  of  the 
farmer's  toil. 

Laurence  Grant  was  a  farmer,  born  and 
bred.  Notwithstanding  his  satisfaction  at 
the  amount  and  prime  condition  of  the 
crop  gathered  under  such  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  cloud  rested  upon  his  face.  It 
was  still  there  when  the  day's  labor  was 
ended,  and  he  made  his  way  to  the  little 
south  porch  where  his  wife  waited  for  him. 

Helen  Grant  was  a  slender  little  woman, 
with  a  fair  face  and  child-like  blue  eyes.  As 
her  husband  sat  down  by  her  side,  she 
slipped  one  hand  in  his,  and  asked: 

"Are  you  very  tired,  dear?  Too  tired  to 
write  to-night?" 

The  deep-set,  black  eyes  of  Laurence  Grant 
wandered  over  the  fields  flooded  with  the  last 
crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun  for  the  space 
of  two  minutes.   Then  he  questioned,  a  de- 
fiant ring  in  his  voice. 
"What  shall  I  write?" 
"Tell  Eric  to  come  at  once." 
Another  brief  silence.   Then  Laurence  said, 
gravely,  "Can  we  afford  it,  Helen?  Heaven 
knows  I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind;  my  first 
duty  is  to  be  just  to  my  family.   Can  we, 
hampered  with  a  big  debt  and  with  three  lit- 
tle ones  of  our  own,  give  a  home  and  proper 
care  to  this  crippled  boy,  the  son  of  my  dead 
cousin?" 

Helen  nodded  her  head.  "I  think  we  can, 
my  husband.  Think  if  our  dear  girls  were 
left  alone  in  the  world,  as  this  poor  boy  is! 
The  fact  that  he  is  a  cripple  makes  my 
heart  yearn  over  him." 

A  softer  light  came  into  the  face  of  Helen 
Grant's  husband.  "Motherhood  glorifies  a 
true  woman."  he  said,  reverently.  "I  thought 
of  his  condition  only  as  one  that  would  make 
him  more  dependent.  Well,  little  wife,  it 
shall  be  as  you  say.  I  will  write  Eric  Strang 
that  he  is  to  come." 

Twelve  years  before,  when  Helen  and  Lau- 
rence were  married,  they  settled  on  the  farm 
that  had  been  Helen's  home  from  childhood. 
The  debt  mentioned  had  been  then  con- 
tracted, the  money  having  been  obtained  to 
pay  off  the  other  heirs.  Their  married  life  had 
been  a  happy  one,  although  they  had  never 
been  able  to  more  than  pay  the  annual  inter- 
est—two hundred  dollars— on  the  mortgage. 

In  his  boyhood,  Laurence  had  had  a  young 
cousin,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  She  mar- 
ried a  Norwegian,  a  strange  man  devoted  to 
music  and  literature.  Laurence  had  not 
heard  from  them  in  years,  until  a  letter  came 
from  their  son,  Eric.  He  stated  that  his 
mother  had  been  dead  five  years,  while  his 
father  had  just  been  buried.  The  lad  was 
fourteen,  and  a  cripple.  With  his  dying 
breath  Mr.  Strang  had  bidden  his  son  put 
himself  under  the  care  of  his  mother's  only 
near  relative. 

Eric  'arrived  a  week  later.  Laurence  drove 
to  Hilyard  to  meet  him,  and  felt  his  half 
prejudice  vanish  as  he  looked  into  the  thin, 
blonde  face.  Eric  was  pale;  his  features  be- 
tokened a  refined  and  sensitive  nature,  and 
his  voice  was  peculiarly  low  and  sweet. 

Helen  was  waiting  on  the  porch  when  they 
drove  up.  Around  her  were  clustered  her 
daughters.  Nellie,  an  eleven-year-old  min- 
iature of  her  mother;  Louise,  two  years 
younger,  with  a  saucy,  scarlet  mouth  and 
merry  black  eyes,  and  Maidie,  who  was  five, 
fair  and  plump. 

The  mother  hastened  down  the  steps  to 
meet  the  boy,  who,  supported  on  one  crutch, 
came  slowly  forward.  She  put  both  arms 
around  him,  and  said: 

"Welcome ^iome,  Eric." 

The  kind  words  were  too  much  for  the 
homeless  youth.  He  tried  in  vain  to  speak, 
but  could  only  cling  to  this  new  friend. 

"These  little  girls  of  mine  have  always 
wanted  a  brother,"  she  went  on,  tactfully 
giving  him  time  to  regain  his  composure. 
"They  are  waiting  now  to  adopt  and  love 
you." 

So  Eric  found  a  home  and  friends.  He 
had  brought  with  him  a  case  of  his  father's 
books,  a  curiously  carved  and  inlaid  writing- 
desk,  and  a  violin.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival 
he  put  a  package  into  Mr.  Grant's  hands. 

"That  is  all  the  money  there  is  left,  sir. 
I  want  to  pay  my  board,  and  when  it  is  gone 
perhaps  I  will  be  strong  enough  to  work." 

Laurence  counted  the  money.  There  was 
three  hundred  dollars. 

"This  must  be  put  on  interest  for  you, 
Eric,"  he  said.  "As  for  your  board,  my  boy, 
you  don't  know  much  about  a  farm  if  you 
think  you  cannot  earn  the  little  you  eat  in  a 
dozen  different  ways." 

Eric  was  very  happy  at  Grant  Farm.  The 
little  girls  soon  grew  fond  of  him,  and  he  re- 
turned their  affection.  He  played  on  the 
violin,  for  his  father  had  himself  taught  him. 
Music  awakened  a  strange  look  in  the  boy's 
eyes;  a  look  of  longing  and  unrest. 
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Helen  used  to  shake  her  head.  "Come, 
Erie."  she  would  say.  "the  Nisy  is  calling 
you.  Don't  listen.  Come  back  to  Grant  farm, 
and  to  ns  who  love  you  far  better  than  does 
that  sprite." 

Erie  would  lay  down  his  violin  with  a 
laugh.  Helen  had  told  the  children  the 
Norse  legend  of  the  Xixy  of  the  lost  Chord. 
AYith  an  intuition  far  beyond  his  years,  the  lad 
understood  that  there  was  a  strange  likeness 
1.  .r.vetrn  the  unattainable  for  which  the  elf 
strove  and  the  unwholesome  day-dreams  of 
his  lonely  childhood.  Aunt  Helen  was  right; 
the  cheery  home-life  of  the  present  was  far 
better. 

The  years  sped  by.  When  Eric  arrived  at 
the  farm  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  district 
school  at  Hilyard,  so  he  finished  his  education 
by  study  at  home.  Laurence  wished  him  to 
attend  school  at  Hilyard,  but  the  lad  pro- 
tested that  the  home  study  suited  him  better. 
Nellie  and  Louise  each  went  there  for  two 
years,  and  graduated.  A  piano  was  purchased, 
for  their  father  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  his  precious  daughters  must  be  deprived 
of  anything  needed  for  their  mental  improve- 
ment or  happiness. 

Only  one  cloud  obscured  the  brightness  of 
their  sky— the  mortgage.  They  had  never 
been  able  to  more  than  pay  the  interest,  and 
every  year  it  was  harder  to  do  this.  It  was 
not  alone  the  additional  expenses  of  the 
family;  Laurence  Grant  was  learning  that 
always  taking  from  a  farm  and  never  adding 
to  it  soon  brought  trouble. 

Eric  had  developed  a  totally  unexpected 
liking  for  the  farm  and  its  management.  He 
had  grown  so  much  stronger  that  he  could 
exchange  his  crutch  for  a  cane  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  He  was  of  much  assistance, 
and  often  endeavored  to  show  Mr.  Grant  the 
mistake  he  was  making  in  selling  so  much 
stock,  grain  and  haj'  every  fall. 

"But  I  must  have  that  two  hundred  dollars 
on  the  first  day  of  October,"  Laurence  would 
say,  despondently.  "Of  course,  it  would  en- 
able me  to  fertilize  my  land  could  I  keep 
more  stock,  as  you  propose,  but  I  can't  do  it. 
As  to  the  other  notions  of  yours,  Eric — small 
fruit,  vegetables  aud  poultry— my  word  for  it, 
they  are  better  on  paper  thau  elsewhere." 

Eric  flushed  a  little.  It  had  not  much  sur- 
prised the  Grant's  when  he  made  his  debut 
in  the  literary  world,  but  his  choice  of  agri- 
cultural subjects  was  a  family  joke.  They 
were  proud  of  his  success,  and  rejoiced  with 
hiin  when  he  began  to  receive  modest  sums  of 
money  from  different  farm  papers. 

Eric  had  been  with  them  ten  years  when 
the  first  real  trouble  came.  The  men  were 
cutting  corn  one  delightful  September  day, 
when  the  air  began  to  have  that  crispness 
that  told  of  the  coming  of  the  Frost  King. 
Helen  aud  her  daughters  were  busy  preparing 
supper  when  Eric  came  hurrying,  as  fast  as 
his  lameness  would  permit,  up  the  path  from 
the  barn. 

"What  is  it,  Eric?"  Mrs.  Grant  asked, 
alarmed  by  the  look  upon  his  face. 

"Nothing  serious,  I  trust.  Dncle  Laurence 
is  ill,  and  we  have  brought  him  to  the  house." 

Just  then  the  swiftest  horse  on  the  farm 
went  out  of  the  yard  on  a  sharp  trot.  Helen 
Grant's  heart  sank.  Eric  had  sent  in  haste 
for  the  doctor.  She  controlled  herself,  how- 
ever, and  hurried  out  to  meet  the  men  who 
were  carrying  her  husband  to  his  home. 

"Par'  ysis!"  was  the  doctor's  verdict.  "He 
will  recover,  but  it  will  take  months.  He 
must  be  spared  all  anxiety,  and  receive  the 
best  care." 

Dreary  days  followed.  Days  in  which  Helen 
Grant  seemed  to  have  no  thought  for  aught 
save  the  helpless,  speechless  wreck  fur  which 
she  cared  so  tenderly.  To  her  hi'  was  all  he 
had  ever  been — Uer  lover,  her  husband:  the 
father  of  her  children.  More  than  all  the 
rest— he  had  never  needed  her  as  then. 

Eric  assumed  every  cure.  His  face  grew 
thin  and  grave.  At  last  he  summoned  the 
girls  to  a  conference  in  their  old  trysting- 
place,  tin-  pleasant  upper  room  where  he 
read  and  wrote. 

"The  interest  is  past  line,  but  Mr.  Coburn 
says  we  may  have  a  month  more,"  he  began. 
"Your  mother  must  not  be  worried.  I  want 
to  do  something  more  thau  sell  off  the  avail- 
able property;  I  want  to  make  it  easier  to 
raise  the  money  next  year.  If  you  girls  think 
it  best  for  me  to  try,  I  am  sure  I  can  do 
this." 

Nellie  was  sitting  in  an  old  rocker,  aud 
pretty  Mairlie  was  perched  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  Louise  stood  in  front  of  a  wes- 
ti  in  window,  her  grave  face  turned  to  Eric, 
while  the  glories  of  the  sunset  behind  her 
threw  her  slender  figure  Into  strong  relief. 

Eric  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  He  turned 
his  head  aside  'for  a  uiomeut,  then  told  his 
plan.  He  purposed  to  draw  enough  of  his 
own  money— nearly  doubled  by  Mr.  Grant's 
care— to  pay  the  Interest.  This  would  enable 
him  to  feed  the  stock  through  the  winter.  He 
also  proposed  to  buy  fifty  young  hens  to  add 
tci  those  on  the  farm,  and  grew  quite  enthu- 
siaslic  over  the  profits  he  hoped  to  make. 

"in  fact,  girls,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "I 
have  not  the  strength  to  farm  as  your  father 
has.  of  course,  my  way  will  be  an  exper- 
iment.   Shall  I  try  It?" 

Louise  advanced  ami  laid  her  hand  In  his 

ultimo!  a   mi  ni's  hesitation.    "Yes,  try  it. 

Eric.   I  know  yon  will  succeed.'' 

Ills  slender  brown  baud  closed  firmly  over 
hers.  "Thank  you,  Louise.  1  will  succeed— 
for  your  sake." 


Did  she  understand?  The  rose-pink  in  her 
cheeks  flushed  brighter,  but  she  said: 

"I  am  going  to-morrow  morning  to  see  if 
the  school-board  will  not  hire  me  to  teach  the 
school  this  winter.   That  will  help." 

Nellie  sprang  up  aud  threw  her  arms  around 
her  sister,  "l'ou  darling;  I  know  I  can  get 
music  scholars,  both  in  Hilyard  and  in  the 
country.  When  we  were  children,  Eric,  I 
used  to  think  you  would  win  fame  for  your- 
self, and  fortune  for  us  all,  with  your  music. 
But  you  are  doing  something  better,  you  are 
helping  us  help  ourselves,  even  if  the  work 
is  something  of  a  sacrifice  for  you." 

"What  can  I  do?"  Maidie  asked.  "I  must 
do  something." 

"Yes,"  Louise  nodded,  sagely.  "You  were 
to  commence  school  at  Hilyard  after  the 
holidays.  You  can  study  at  home  with  us, 
save  your  board  aud  tuition,  and  help  mama. 
It's  going  to  be  a  busy  winter  for  us  all,  and 
the  little  mother  must  not  be  overworked." 

It  was  a  busy  winter.  Louise  obtained  the 
coveted  position  at  thirty  dollars  a  mouth  for 
four  months,  and  the  promise  of  the  spring 
term  if  she  "gave  satisfaction."  Nellie  soon 
had  twenty  pupils,  and  the  position  as  organ- 
ist in  one  of  the  Hilyard  churches. 

Helen  aroused  herself  to  listen  to  their  ex- 
planations of  the  need  of  this  new  work. 
She  thanked  heaven  for  her  children,  and 
went  back  to  the  room  where  her  heart  was. 

"I  wonder  we  never  thought  of  doing  these 
things  to  help  before,"  Nellie  said,  thought- 
fully. "And  we  would  not  have  thought  now, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Erie." 

Eric  fouud  that  the  stock  and  fowls  kept 
his  hands  busy,  but  his  brain  had  opportuuity 
for  more  plans.  When  spring  came  he  sold 
the  cattle  Mr.  Grant  had  planned  to  sell  the 
fall  before,  reserving  two  cows,  which  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  butter 
sold.  He  wisely  "let  out"  the  greater  part 
of  the  land,  boldly  resolving  to  devote  his 
time  to  raising  vegetables  for  the  city 
market. 

The  girls  applauded  and  helped.  Nellie 
kept  her  pupils,  and  Louise  was  hired  for  the 
spring  term,  and  also  for  the  following  year. 
Aided  by  Maidie,  they  spent  all  possible  time 
assisting  Eric,  and  grew  brown  and  merry 
while  pulling  weeds. 

Health  slowly  but  surely  came  back  to  their 
father.  When  the  existing  'state  of  affairs 
was  explaiued  to  him,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  feared  the  outcome,  although  he 
warmly  thanked  Eric  for  his  efforts,  which 
he  knew  were  prompted  by  a  sincere  love 
for  himself  and  family. 

October  came  again.  The  interest  was 
promptly  paid,  and  three  hundred  dollars  up- 
on the  principal.  Besides  this.  Eric  was  able 
to  put  out  half  an  acre  to  berries,  aud  to 
build  convenient  yards  for  his  poultry. 

Two  years  after  this  time  Laurence  Grant 
was  able  to  resume  a  part  of  his  former  du- 
ties. He  was  very  glad  to  leave  the  entire 
management  of  the  farm  to  Eric.  One  half 
the  debt  was  paid,  aud  the  future  promised  a 
speedy  canceling  of  the  other  half. 

Nellie  was  about  to  be  married,  having  kept 
up  her  work  until  that  summer.  Maidie's 
long-deferred  attendance  upon  the  Hilyard 
High  School  had  commenced,  and  so  thorough 
had  been  her  home  preparation  that  it  would 
require  only  one  year  for  her  to  complete 
the  course  of  study.  Louise  was  still  teach- 
ing in  the  home  school,  at  an  advance  of  five 
dollars  a  mouth. 

The  countenance  of  Helen  Grant  wore  its 
olden  look  of  serenity.  God  was  very  good 
to  her. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  late  in  September. 
Louise  sat  out  after  a  basket  of  peaches  for 
supper.  On  her  way  she  passed  Eric,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Hilyard.  He  called 
Maidie  to  carry  the  mail  to  the  house,  and 
joined  the  older  girl. 

The  years  had  brought  added  loveliness  to 
Louise's  dark  face.  She  carried  her  head 
proudly,  and  the  steady  gaze  of  her  black 
eyes  would  have  given  one  the  impression  of 
haughtiness,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tender 
curves  of  her  lips. 

Eric's  face  was  marked  by  lines  of  care 
and  thought.  He  rejoiced  in  what  he  had 
been  enabled  to  do  for  those  so  dear  to 
him,  but  he  keenly  felt  his  physfcal  deform- 
ity. This  sunny  afternoon,  as  he  limped  along 
by  the  side  of  the  slender,  erect  girl,  it  was 
as  if  every  time  be  brought  his  cane  to  the 
earth  it  struck  his  heart. 

"Anything  in  particular  in  the  mail?"  Lou- 
ise asked,  carelessly. 

"Yes."  There  was  something  so  strange  in 
his  voice  that  the  girl  pushed  back  her  wide- 
riiium-d  hat  of  coarse  straw,  to  look  intently 
in  his  face.  "Y'es,  Louise.  Sit  down,  and  let 
me  tell  you  about  it." 

They  had  reached  the  row  of  peach-trees 
which  skirted  the  apple  orchard.  Without  a 
word  Louise  sat  down  on  the  grass,  throwing 
off  her  hat. 

"It  was  a  letter  from  Thomas,  the  editor- 
in-chief  and  manager  of  the  'Farmer's 
Guide,'  "  Eric  began.  "He  offers  me  the 
charge  of  the  departments  of  horticulture  and 
poultry,  at  a  fair  salary." 

"Ob,  Eric,  Eric,  how  glad  I  am:"  and  a 
look  of  joy  radiated  from  Louise  s  dark  eyes. 
"Y'ou  deserve  it  all,  and  a  thousand  times 
more.    I!ut  will  you  have  to  go  away?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Thomas  bids  me  stay 
on  the  farm.  He  says  the  fact  that  my  arti- 
cles are  fhe  results  of  real  experiments  gives 
them  their  greatest  value." 


Which  Half  is 
the Better Half 

The  housewife's  duties  are  harder  than  men 
realize.  Cleaning  alone  is  a  constant  tax  on  her 
strength,  a  never-ended  task.  More  than  half  the 
■work  of  cleaning  she  can  have  done  for  her,  if  she 
will,  and  the  expense  will  be  next  to  nothing. 
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KEEP  THE  WELL,  WELL. 

"  I  suspect  that  I  may  attribute  my  recent  headaches  to 
doing  so  much  night-work  of  late,"  said  a  lady  who  earns  her 
own  living.  "  I  had  an  order  to  address  a  large  number  of  en- 
velopes and  as  I  was  paid  by  the  thousand  and  others  wanted 
the  work,  too,  I  sat  up  pretty  late  and  perhaps  worked  in  a  room 
not  so  well  ventilated  as  it  might  be.  As  a  consequence  I  have 
more  than  once  had  a  headache  the  next  day.  I  have  found, 
however,  that  if  I  swallow  a  Ripans  Tabule  just  as  soon  as  I 
have  a  premonition  of  the  trouble,  it  staves  it  off  and  I  escape 
scot  free.  That  is  why  I  say  that  Ripans  Tabules  are  a  medicine 
for  well  people,  for  I  am  certainly  a  healthy  woman,  but  I  use  the 
Tabules  now  and  then  and  would  not  like  to  be  without  them." 

A  new  ?tyle  packet  containing  ten  tabui^s  in  a  paper  carton  (without  glass)  is  now  for  sale  at  some  drug 
Etores— for  five  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One  dozen  of  the 
five-cent  cartons  (130  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Ripans  Chevicai,  Com- 
pany, >'o.  10  spruce  Street,  Kew  York— or  a  single  carton  (ten  tabxtles)  will  be  sent  for  five  cents. 


ONLY 

ONE  DOLLAR 


SEND  OWE  DOLLAR 

and  we  will  send  you  this  our  ACJLC  JEW  KL  High 
tirade  189S  Xodel  Bent's  or  Ladles'  Bicycle  by  express  C. 
O.  D.t  subject  to  examination.  Too  tu  examine  flat 
your  nearest  express  office  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisf  actory .exactly  as  repi  esented,  and  the  most  Won. 
aerfni  Bicycle  Bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of.pay 
the expres a  agent  the  balance, ila.  J 6 
andexpresscharges. 

At$l9.75  sell  souo 

Acme  Jewels,  regular 
$50.00  High- Grade. 
Fully  Guaranteed,  189S 
Hodel  Bleyelea,  in  either 
Gent's  or  Ladies'. 
We  have  Bicycles  Ior 

'  1698 
at  413.95,  il9. 75  and 
$22.50.  Such  values  as 
were  never  offered  before. 

Our  Acme  Jewel 

at  S  19. 75  Is  a  wonder 

of  value,  strictly  high 

trade  and  equal  to  any 
icycle  you  can  buy 
any  where  at  $40.00  to 

$50.00.  Strictly  up-to-date. 

Covered  by  binding  guarantee.  Has  all  the  good  points  and  late  improvements  of  all  high-grade  bicycles  with  the  de- 
fects of  none.  Oar  Acme  Jewel  Bicycle  at  $19.75  is  made  by  one  of  the  largest,  oldest,  best  known  and  moat  reliable  bfeyele  makers 
in  America.  The  identical  same  bicycle  as  is  sold  everywhere  under  their  special  name  and  name-plate  at  240.00  10 
$50. 00,  never  less.  The  name  of  the  maker  isa  household  word  among  bicycle  riders.  You  will  recognize  the  bicycle  the 
moment  you  see  it  as  the  same  high-grade  bicycle  sold  everywhere  at  $40. 00  and  upwards.  In  offering  $000  at  the  here- 
tofore unheard  of  price  of  $19.75,  weare  pledged  not  to  use  the  maker's  name  or  name-plate. 

'  '  Our  Acme  jewel  1898  Bicycle  now  offered  at  $19. 76  is  made  from  the  very  best  material 

f  npcPPISTIfiM  I  throughout,  only  first-class  mechanics  are  employed  and  the  Brush  is  such  as  can 
1/    Wtavnir  ■  mil    t  be  found  only  in  the  highest  grade  wheels.  FRAME  is  24  inchesdeep,  true  diamend 

 ■■»»«■»«  >  •  .-.~^-^-»  (Ladies'  is  22  inches,curved  shape.with  two  centre  braces)  lj^-inch  highest  grada 

imported  German  seamless  tubing.  FOBKCBOW.f.drop  forged,  highly  polished  and  finished  and  nickel-plated.  HAS- 
DLK-BABS,  very  latest  and  best,  wood  or  nickel,  upor  down  curve  or  ram's  horn.  WHEELS,  highest  grade, 28-inch.  SPOK'S, 
highest  grade,14  16swaged.  BUBS,  latest  large  tubular,  turned  from  bar  steel.  BIBS,  highest  grade  non-warpaLie 
wood.  TIBK,  our  own  special  guaranteed  strictly  high-grade  single  tube  pneumatic,  complete  with  pump  and  n 
klu  CRANKS,  highest  grade  forging,  6M-inch  throw,  highly  nickel-plated.  PEDALS,  handsomest  and  bestrat  trao 
BEARINGS,  highest  grade  tool  steel,  highly  finished.  SPROCKETS,  finest  forgings,  heavily  nickel-plated,  both  detacl  \- 
ble.  SADDLE,  strictly  highgrade,  padded.  Weight,  Sopounds.  Full  ball  bearing  with  ball  retainers  throughout.  r:=. 
I. bed  in  the  highest  possible  eoninel  in  bine,  black  or  maroon,  and  shipped  complete  with  tool  bag,  pump,  wrench,  oiler  and  repali  Lit. 
OUR  GUARANTEE  we  issue  a  written  bindine;  one-year  guarantee,  during  which  time  if  any  piece  or 
„  .  „„  1  „„„„  „  „„.  P5Jl gives  out  by  reason  of  defect  in  workmanship  or  material,  WE  WTT.T.  he. 
PLACE  IT  FREE  OF  CHAEGE.  With  care  the  Bicycle  will  last  10  years. 

SEND  US  ONF  DOLLAR  state  whether  Ladles' or  eent's,  kind  of  handle  bars  and  colorof  finish 
■  —  "  and  we  will  send  you  the  bicycle  by  express  C.  0.  D. .  subject  to  eiomi- 

notion,  you  can  examine  it  at  the  express  office  and  If  you  and  It  equal  to  any  bicycle  you  can  buy  elsewhere  for  $40.00  to 

 ■  ^*«i,^tV,,U<tH,5,&«>'"2iot'v''r  "8W  be.,or9i  pay  the  express  agent  the  balance,  $18.  is  and  express  ifcarrt'. 

OTJB,  FREE  BICYCLE  CATALOGUE  shows  a  complete  line  of  Bicycles  at  $13.95,  $19.76.  $22.50 
etc.   Also  a  full  line  Bicyclo  Sundries,  Bicycle  Clothing  etc.  SEND  FOR  IT. 

AS  TO  OUR  RELIABILITY  We.,r,e,'er  £°! !*e,  Publishers  of  this  paper,  our  customers  everywhere,  Metropolitan 
Wat  lBank.Nat'l  Bank  of  Republic,  Bank  of  Commerce, Chicago;  German  Exchanro 
Bank,  New  York;  any  business  house  or  resident  of  Chicago.  We  occupy  entire  one  of  the  largest  business  block*  in 
Chlcao.employ  700  people  and  we  cnarantee  to  save  you  $20.00  to  $30.00  on  a  hteh-grade  bleycle.  Order  to-day.  Don't  dc'av 
0alj!W00tobeso!dnt*19.7S.    SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO-  U«.)  Fnlton,  Desplalnes  and  Waymao  Sts.,  CHICACOi 

RELIABLE  MEN  in  every  locality,  local  or  traveling,  to  introduce  a  new  discov- 
ery, ami  keep  onr  show  cud  lacked  up  till  trees,  rcin-es  anil  hrldfXi  s  1  liiuughori 
town  and  country :  Bteauy  empioyinpnt,  oommittiaii  or  salary :  $ni.*>.ou  pkii  momii 
ami  1 X rK\M.s.  not  10  exceed  j?*j.r.i  per  dav  :  money  deposited  in  anv  bank  at  slart 
it  desired ;  write  for  particulars.  TUKUMIBB  MEDICAL  BLKCTRICCO.,  HlfKALtf.  X.V. 


WANTED 


itpfilt  15,  1S9S. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


II 


There  was  a  moment's  silence,  a  moment  in 
which  Eric  kept  his  gaze  averted  from  his 
companion's  face,  although  he  knew  that  she 
was  watching  him. 

"Eric,  what  is  it?"  she  asked  softly.  "Your 
eyes  have  what  mama  used  to  call  the  Nixy- 
look.  Has  not  this  new  and  more  congenial 
work  made  you  happy?" 

He  rose  slowly.  "Of  course.  It's  set  me 
to  thinking  over  my  past  and  future,  though. 
Sometimes,  Louise,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  to  have  dreamed  away  my 
life  with  hooks  and  music,  than  to  have  en- 
tered the  arena  of  action  with  other  men." 

"Better?"  she  repeated,  incredulously. 
"What  do  you  mean,  Erie?" 

He  picked  up  his  cane  and  held  it  toward 
her.  "Better  because  of  this.  Louise.  In 
one  sense  of  the  word.  I  may  win.  Yet  this 
will  ever  debar  me  from  stretching  out  my 
band  for  the  one  thing  I  desire." 

She,  too,  had  risen.  "What  is  that?"  she 
asked. 

He  lifted  one  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow,  but  she  came  close  to  him  and  re- 
peated her  question.  "What  is  that  one  thing, 
Erie?" 

"The  love  of  woman.  Think  you  I  can  ever 
offer  the  woman  I  love  such  a  misshapen 
body  as  mine,  even  if  my  heart  hursts  with 
love  for  her?  Do  you  understand,  Louise?" 

A  wave  of  crimson  stole  slowly  over  her 
rounded  cheek  and  throat.  Her  eyes  fell. 
Yes.  she  understood. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Louise 
was  waiting,  but  when  her  companion  did  not 
speak,  the  flush  faded  and  she  grew  very 
pale. 

Suddenly  she  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
basket.  "I  must  gather  the  peaches,"  she 
said,  in  a  husky  voice. 

Still  in  silence  he  assisted  her.  pulling 
down  the  branches  with  the  crooked  end  of 
his  cane.  The  girl  filled  her  basket  with 
the  velvety,  crimson-cheeked  fruit,  asking 
herself  if  this  was  to  be  the  end. 

She  turned  and  caught  the  cane  from  Eric's 
hand  and,  bending  her  head,  rained  kisses 
upon  it. 

"Louise,  Louise,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  to  a  woman  who  loved  you, 
what  you  call  your  misshapen  body  would 
only  rendei-you  dearer.  It  is  souls  that  love, 
Eric!" 

He  did  not  speak.  With  compressed  lips  he 
stood,  trying  to  think.  Could  he.  dared  he, 
accept  the  sweet  hope  her  words  brought 
him? 

And  Louise?  Ah,  it  had  been  hard  for  her 
to  break  down  the  barrier  of  her  woman's 
pride.  Even  now  must  the  precious  gift  slip 
from  her  for  the  need  of  one  more  word? 

She  had  laid  one  hand  on  his  arm  and 
raised  her  face  to  his.  "Do  you  understand, 
Eric?" 

He  caught  her  close  in  his  arms,  and  bowed 
his  head  over  her  blushing  face.  "Yes,  my 
darling,  I  understand." 


DECORATION  OF  THE  PANTHEON. 

Once  a  church,  after  having  been  built  as  a 
memorial  to  the  country's  great  men,  "Aux 
graudes  hommes  las  Patrie  reconnaissante," 
and  then  again  devoted  to  its  original  pur- 
pose, the  Pantheon  has  until  recently  looked 
somewhat  cold  and  bare.  The  defect  is  being 
gradually  remedied.  All  around  the  walls 
are  paintings  of  episodes  of  the  National 
history,  due  to  the  brushes  of  the  most  em- 
inent painters  commissioned  by  the  state  to 
decorate  the  building.  Statuary  is  now  to  be 
added,  and  M.  Antonin  Mercie  has  just  fin- 
ished the  rough  model  of  a  huge  group  of  the 
generals  of  the  Revolution,  which  is  ordered 
for  the  building,  and  will  be  placed  in  Ste. 
Genevieve's  chapel.  On  the  right  are  Mar- 
ceau,  Hoche  and  Desaix,  grouped  together; 
a  little  in  the  background  on  horseback  is 
Bonaparte,  who  points  to  an  army  on  the 
march,  depicted  in  bas-relief,  while  beyond 
him  is  Carnot,  "The  Organizer  of  Victory." 
The  whole  is  backed  by  a  triumphal  obelisk, 
from  which  is  descending  winged  Liberty, 
bearing  laurel  wreaths.  Another  group,  to 
represent  the  orators  of  the  restored  mon- 
archy, is  being  prepared  by  II.  Dalou.— Lon- 
don Post. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  necessity. 


THE  COY  COYOTE. 

"Speaking  about  smart  animals,"  said  the 
real-estate  man,  "I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  there  is  no  animal  that  can  hold 
a  caudle  to  the  coyote  for  smoothness.  When 
I  first  went  out  to  western  Kansas  I  had 
an  ambition  to  kill  enough  coyotes  to  make  a 
lap  robe  to  send  back  to  my  friends  in  the 
East.  I  tramped  all  over  that  country  with 
a  gun,  but  I  never  could  get  nearer  than 
within  a  mile  of  a  coyote.  I  used  to  drive 
out  in  my  buggy,  and  hide  the  gun  under  the 
seat,  but  it  didn't  make  any  difference;  not 
a  coyote  ever  got  near  enough  so  that  he 
could  have  been  reached  with  anything  short 
of  a  long-range  cannon.  One  day  I  started 
out  in  a  hurry  and  forgot  my  gun.  I  hadn't 
gone  a  mile  from  town  until  I  ran  onto  a 
group  of  four  coyotes.  The  critters  didn't 
even  take  the  trouble  to  lope  off  out  of 
sight.  They  just  walked  off  two  or  three 
rods  from  the  road  and  sat  down  on  their 
hunkers,  and  looked  at  me  and  yawned.  It 
mad?  me  hot  to  see  their  infernal  impudence, 
and  I  made  a  dive  as  if  I  were  going  to  get 
the  gnu  out  from  under  the  seat.  I  thought 
sure  I  would  scare  them  away.  Well,  maybe 
you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  those  cussed 
coyotes  never  moved.  They  just  sat  up  there 
and  actually  grinned.  They  said  just  as  plain 
as  if  they  had  used  the  words:  "Oh,  you 
needn't  try  to  run  any  bluff  on  us;  we  are 
strictly  onto  our  job."  How  they  knew  I 
hadn't  that  gun  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  al- 
ways had  great  respect  for  the  sense  of  a 
coyote  ever  since."— Kansas  City  Journal. 


SALUTED  THE  RAINY-DAY  SKIRT. 

The  rainy-day  skirt  has  been  accorded  a 
lordly  salute,  and  by  one  of  Boston's  most 
dignified  and  best-known  citizens. 

Early  the  last  week,  when  the  rain  had 
been  falling  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  streets  and  cross-walks  were  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  well  nigh  ruin  an  ordinary  dress- 
skirt,  unless  the  wearer  held  it  up  nearly  to 
the  knees,  one  of  Boston's  well-known  women, 
dressed  in  a  neat  and  well-fitting  rainy-day 
costume,  was  returning  from  the  Old  Colony 
station,  after  bidding  good-by  to  a  friend. 
While  walking  erectly  and  freely  across  the 
Lincoln  street  crossing,  where  scores  of  other 
women  were  holding  up  one  side  of  their 
skirts  while  the  other  side  dragged  in  the 
mud,  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  mid- 
dle-aged, courtly  gentleman,  who  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  her,  and  lifting  his  hat  he 
addressed  her  thus: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  a  woman 
who  has  the  good  sense  and  courage  to  wear 
so  comfortable  and  appropriate  a  costume  on 
the  street  deserves  the  most  respectful  salute. 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  your  short  skirt." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  pleasant  reply, 
"but  if  all  women  knew  the  comfort  and 
cleanliness  of  such  a  garment,  I  am  sure  they 
would  wear  no  other  oft  such  a  day  as  this." 

After  this  short  dialogue  the  two  persons 
passed  on,  the  woman  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  the  short  skirt  was 
fully  assured,  and  the  man  made  glad  with 
the  thought  that  the  age  of  reason  among 
women  was  making  satisfactory  strides.— 
Boston  Herald. 


FIRST  RAILROAD  TO  THE  ARCTIC. 

The  first  railroad  running  to  a  port  on  the 
Arctic  sea  is  the  continuation  of  the  Vologda 
railway  in  Russia,  which  is  now  finished  to 
the  port  of  Archangel,  on  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  White  sea  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Dvina.  This  new  line,  which  was 
openeil  some  two  weeks  ago,  is  nearly  4(10 
miles  in  length.  The  Vologda-Archangel  rail- 
way passes  for  the  most  part  through  de- 
serted or  sparsely  populated  regions,  or 
across  "tundras"  and  marshes,  which  are 
sometimes  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The  whole 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  new 
line  passes  was  unfavorable  to  its  construc- 
tion. Marshes  and  patches  of  bogs  and 
swamps  to  be  filled  in;  the  newly  made  em- 
bankments were  continually  giving  way  and 
had  to  be  built  up  again  till  the  necessary 
stability  had  been  obtained.  Six  iron  bridges 
and  numerous  bridges  of  wood  were  required. 
The  wooden  bridges  are  built  upon  piles, 
driven  in  some  cases  to  a  great  depth  beneath 
the  surface.  The  new  line  is  of  military  as 
well  as  commercial  importance,  for  It  must 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  opening  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Russia.  It  will  furnish 
an  outlet,  for  instance,  for  the  deposits  of 
petroleum  which  exist  in  northern  Russia, 
but  have  not  been  worked  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  transportation. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Win.  Stsihl, 
Quiney,  III.,  and  get  bis  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  may  lie  had  for  t  he  ask- 
ing and  contains  much  valuable  information. 


<j  THE  NATIONAL  TUNNEL  &  MINING  CO., ? 

C  CRIPPLE  CREEK,  COLORADO. 

(J  TUB  RICHEST  OOLD  FIELD  IN  THE  WORLD. 


CAPITAL,  $3,000,000.00. 


Shares,  $1.00  fully  paid  up  and  non-assessable.  This  company  is 
driving  a  tunnel  underneath  the  richest  gold  territory  of  Cripple  Creek. 
By  law  it  owns  all  the  gold  it  discovers  for  1500  feet  on  either  side  of 
the  tunnel.  It  will  earn  interest  by  hauling  ore  for  and  draining  the 
mines  above  it.  It  cannot  fail  to  make  money.  Its  directors  are 
prominent  business  men  of  Cleveland,  O. 

FOR  FOUR  WEEKS  ONLY. 

In  order  to  save  agents'  commissions,  we  will  give  10%  additional 
in  stock  to  every  customer  who  remits  $10.00  or  over. 

For  a  short  time  $1.00  fully  paid  up  shares  will  sell  for  20c.  The 
chance  of  a  life-time.  Write  to-day  for  circular,  maps  and  photo- 
graphic views. 

The  National  Tunnel  &  Mining  Co. 

Send  all  Communications  and  Remittances  to 

35  Wade  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 

JOHN  MITCHELL,  Vessel  Owner,  Pres.,  F.  A.  BATES,  Iron  Ore,  V.  Pres., 

C.  H.  STEWART,  Euclid  Avenue  Savings  Bank,  Treas.,   A.  B.  C0NKEY,  Secretary. 


COSTS  YOU  NOTHING. 

SO  MUCH  SHODDY  JEWELRY  is  sold  through  advertisements 
nowadays  that  many  persons  have  become  skeptical  and 
hesitate  to  risk  their  money.  YOU  NEED  HAVE  NO  FEAR 
ABOUT  DEALING  WITH  US,  we  are  an  old  and  reliable  pub- 
lishing house  of  many  years'  standing,  and  we  never  send  out 
any.article  unless  we  are  sure  it  will  give  satisfaction.  We  buy 
our  premiums  in  IMMENSE  QUANTITIES,  so  we  are  able  to  give 
you  EXCELLENT  VALUE  FOR  YOUR  flONEY.  Just  now,  single 
bracelets  are  all  the  rage,  and  any  lady  or  girl  who  isn't  supplied, 
is  surely  behind  the  times. 

This  illustration  represents  a  new  and  beautiful  style  of. 
RDAfFI  PT     It  is  of  SILVEROID  and  WILL  WEAR 
UrvrtVLUL,  1  .    FOR  YEARS.   As  a  gift  it  is  most  suita- 
ble.  It  is  of  Late  Design  and  certain  to  give  satisfaction.  Equal 
in  appearance  to  a  Solid  Silver  Padlock  Style  Bracelet.    We  in= 
tend  to  increase  the  circulation  of  our  interesting  magazine  by 
giving  away  a  quantity  of  these  handsome  Bracelets,  and  therefore  make 
you  the  following  offer :   If  you  will  send  us  only  25  cents  to  pay  for  six 
months'  subscription  to  our  charming  literary  and  household  monthly 
magazine,  we  will  send  the  Bracelet  promptly  by  mail,  carefully  packed.    If  you 
desire  us  to  send  it  by  registered  mail,  we  request  you  to  enclose  eight  cents  extra, 
as  an  article  like  this  should  be  registered  to  insure  absolute  safe  delivery.    In  pay- 
ment, send  stamps  or  money  carefully  wrapped.  Address 

45  VESEY  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home, 
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AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  published  for  years  at  a  price  within  the  rearh  of 
ordinary  homes,  while  its  Lltcwaw  and  Reference  Value  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  Jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,-JUIl  Half-tone  Portraits  wild  Mutruiticeut  Full-pase  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular, "An  Inkling:  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instructions 
for  selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  amoiif;  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every 
week.   Write  immediately,  statins  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Watch  -0  Chain 

FOR  ONE  BAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  artd  Girls  for  selling  iK  dozen  packages  of 
B  LUINE  at  ioc.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own  risk. 
You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

This  Is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heavy  Bevelled  Crysta  l.  It  is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  BOX  167,  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS  OFFER 


to  rvTRonucE  ont  latest  large,  powerful 

ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE.  THE  EXCELSIOR. 


YOU   -  WANT  fi-ff— i 


REFLECTIONS  ON  LUCK. 

Luck  pictures  a  dollar,  while  work  earns  it. 
Hard  luck  is  almost  a  synonym  for  laziness. 
Oood  luck  is  the  twin  brother  of  hard  work. 
Luck  walks,  while  work  rides  in  a  carriage. 
Luck  dreams  of  a  home,  but  work  builds 
one. 

To  trust  to  luck  is  like  fishing  with  a  hook- 
less  line. 

Luck  is  a  disease  for  which  hard  work  is 
the  only  remedy. 

Luck  longs  for  a  dinner,  while  labor  goes 
out  and  earns  one. 

Luck  goes  barefooted,  while  work  never 
lacks  for  a  pair  of  shoes.— The  X.  C.  R. 
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POSITIVELY  auch  a  good  Telescope  was  never  sold  for  tins  price  before.  These  Telescope*  .are  made  by  one  of  the  larzest  manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure 
clo«ed  12  inches  and  open  over  -'1 1-2  feet  in  5  sections.  They  are  BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  oa  each  end  to  exclude  dust.  etc..  with  POWERFUL 
LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.    GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.    Heretofoe*  .  Telescopes  of  this  size  hav«  been  sold  for  from  to  |8.«L 

Every  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  reports  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  in  stnimcnts:  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Object.*  mllw 
away  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mail  or  express,  safely  j.  lcIm  1,  prepaid  for  only  00  cts.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc., 
sent  with  each  order.    This  is  a  grand  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.    WE  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 

W  ANTS  ANOTHER;  Brandy,  Ya.,  Gents  Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.    O"  ther  was  a  bargain,  pood  as  instruments  costing  many  times  the 

money. — R.  C.  Alio.  Send  00  CENTS  by  Registered  letter.  Post  Office  Money  Order.  Expctt  >  Money  Order,  or  Bant  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  have 
your  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.    EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO- 1  »ept.  H„  Exeelrtlor  Bl«1(£.,  New  York.  Box  788. 


RANCH 


— |  1 1898  $35.00  BICYCLE  FREE 


■ 

I 
J 

DruegUtJ.soa.  J 


Anyone  nun  earn  this  WHEEL  IN  TWO  WEEKS, 
distributing  our  Circulars,  etc..  in  their  town,  or  #5.00 
CELE15RA.  TED  KAY  CAMERA  in  two  days.  Send 
10c.  for  circt  'lars  ami  commence  work  at  once. 
REI.IAHI.B  SPICK  CO..  BOX  40,  ROSE,  Sf.  Y. 
B3~  Tln'tfi)  in  </<"-*■  at  it  mh-ertises.— Postmaster,  Rose. 

FIKES  HI  ST  BE  BEII.T  TIIKF.B  TI.HES  A  DAT  IS  SOIJ1EB. 

THE    YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER        Btiildj  100  Fir* 

3  yewrt  .    Greatest  Seller  for  Ageata  erer  invented.    Sample  with 
t«mi  prepaid,  la  3.    YANILEE,  KINDLES.  CO..  OLNET.  ILL.  37,  Sta.  F- 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  189S. 


©«r  Housebote. 


WHEN  MOTHER  LOOKS. 

'member  such  a  lot  of  things 


I 

That  happened  -long  ago 
When  me  and  Jim  was  sis  years  old, 

An'  now  we're  ten  or  so; 
Bnt  those  I  remember  best — 

The  ones  I  'most  can  see — 
Are  the  things  that  used  to  happen 

When  mother  looked  at  me. 

One  time  in  church,  when  me  and  Jim 

Was  sniekerin'  out  loud— 
The  minister  was  prayin'  an' 

The  people's  heads  was  bowed — 
We  had  the  biggest  kind  of  joke 

About  a  bumblebee; 
But  things  got  quiet  rather  quick 

When  mother  looked  at  me. 

An'  then  there's  sometimes  when  I  think 

I've  bad  such  lots  of  fun 
A-goin'  in  a-swimmin"  with  the  boys 

Down  there  by  Jones'  run; 
But  when  I  get  back  home  again — 

Just  'bout  in  time  for  tea — 
There's  a  kind  of  a  differ'nt  feelin'  comes 

When  mother  looks  at  me. 

That  time  when  I  was  awful  sick, 

An'  the  doctor  shook  his  head. 
An'  every  time  pa  come  around 

His  eyes  was  wet  an'  red, 
I  'member  her  hands  on  my  face; 

How  soft  they  used  to  be! 
Somehow  the  pain  seemed  easier 

When  mother  looked  at  me. 

It's  funny  how  it  makes  you  feel. 

I  ain't  afraid  of  her. 
She's  about  the  nicest  person 

You'd  find  most  anywhere. 
But  the  queerest  sort  of  feelin'. 

As  queer  as  queer  can  be. 
Makes  everything  seem  different 

When  mother  looks  at  me. 

— Letchworth  Smith,  in  True  Republic. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Washing  Woolens.— I  have  tried 
various  ways  of  washing  wool- 
en blankets  and  other  woolen 
goods,  and  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience is  as  follows:  All  woolens  are 
best  washed  in  very  hot  water,  and  never 
rubbed  on  a  board.  To  wash  blankets,  make 
a  strong  suds  of  soft  soap;  to  every  quart 
of  the  suds  add  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
borax.  Have  the  suds  hotter  than  the 
hand  can  bear:  put  in  the  blankets  and 
turn  and  press  them  with  wooden  paddles. 
After  stirring  and  pressing  the  blankets 
for  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  lift  them  out, 
draining  as  much  as  possible,  and  put  them 
into  another  tub  of  suds  in  which  there  is 
no  borax,  and  which  is  diluted  with  a 
quart  or  two  of  hot  water.  If  this  second 
suds  is  not  cool  enough  to  bear  the  hand 
in,  continue  to  lift  and  press  with  the 
paddles  until  you  can  use  the  hands,  but 
do  not  rub,  twist  or  wring.  Flannels 
should  not  be  dried  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
as  that  makes  them  'harsh  and  stiff.  They 
should  be  hung  in  the  shade  where  there  is 
a  good  current  of  air.  A  cloudy  day,  when 
there  is  a  good  breeze,  is  the  best  time  to 
wash  blankets.  For  colored  woolen  gar- 
ments that  are  soiled  with  perspiration, 
etc.,  use  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  each 
quart  of  suds  instead  of  the  borax,  and 
proceed  as  with  blankets.  For  white  wool- 
ens, baby  flannels,  etc.,  use  the  borax,  and 
dry  them  by  pressing  with  soft  cloths  be- 
fore hanging  them  on  the  line,  so  they 
will  dry  quickly.  Never  hang  flannels  out 
of  doors  in  freezing  weather,  and  not  too 
near  a  hot  fire  in  the  house. 

Ciiii.tikex's  Rights.— Amid  all  the  talk 
for  women's  rights,  which  we  hear  on 
every  hand,  let  me  put  in  a  plea  for  chil- 
dren's rights.  There  are  no  rights  to  which 


a  child  is  more  certainly  entitled  than  that 
of  sound  physical  health  and  a  sound  ed- 
ucation of  both  hand  and  1>rain.  Childhood 
is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
physical,  moral  and  mental  health.  The 
questions  of  what  the  child  shall  eat.  what 
it  shall  wear,  and  the  conditions  that  shall 
surround  it,  are  of  vital  importance.  The 
child  has  a  right  to  good,  nourishing  food, 
not  sweets  and  a  collection  of  indigestible)*, 
but  food  that  shall  build  up  brain,  bone 
and  muscle.  The  child  has  a  right  to 
comfortable  and  healthful  clothiUg.  clean, 


and  as  far  as  possible,  dainty  and  pretty. 
The  mental  effects  of  clothing  are  often 
underestimated.  I  would  not  have  a 
child's  vanity  fostered,  but  neither  would 
I  have  the  self-respect  injured  by  subject- 
ing him  to  the  criticism  and  ridicule  of 
his  associates,  if  possible  to  prevent  it. 
The  child  has  a  right  to  pure  air  and 
sunshine.  Too  often,  both  at  home 
and  at  sc'hool.  children  are  subjected 
to  the  dangers  of  vitiated  air  in  close 
rooms,  and  by  foul  drains  or  other  air- 
poisoners,  and  of  impure  water.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  country  homes,  instead 
of  being  the  most  healthful,  are  sur- 
rounded by  bad  sanitary  conditions.  Last, 
but  not  the  least  important  right  of  a  child 
is  his  right  to  a  sweet-tempered,  patient, 
loving  mother.  A  mother  with  a  tired  and 
overworked  body  is  in  no  condition  to  en- 
dure the  constant  demands  made  upon  her. 
and  she  becomes  cross  and  irritable.  Some 
mothers  when  they  know  this  think  it  is 
sufficient  excuse  for  cross  words  and  hasty 
actions  to  say,  "I  was  all  tired  out,  and 
it  made  me  cross."  Others  will  grieve 
over  it,  pray  over  it,  and  yet  permit  the 
trouble  to  constantly  recur.  There  is  a 
sure  remedy,  and  it  lies  close  at  hand.  Let 
the  mother  find  out  what  makes  her  cross, 
and  avoid  the  cause.  Xo  mother  has  any 
right  to  give  all  her  energy  and  life  to 
work.  It  robs  not  only  her  children  of 
their  birthright,  but  herself  of  the  best  of 
life.  This  state  of  things  can  more  fre- 
quently be  prevented  than  is  thought. 
Waste  of  the  mother's  strength  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  wastes,  and  wherever  else 


many  of  the  gowns  later  on  in  the  season. 
Lace  grenadines  over  colored  silk  slips  will 
be  a  favorite  summer  dress.  The  material 
being  very  wide,  five  yards  is  considered 
sufficient. 

The  millinery  is  more  attractive  than  in 
many  years  before.  The  shapes  of  thirty 
years  ago  are  revived.  The  shepherdess 
hat  is  particularly  noticeable,  and  is  be- 
coming to  so  many.  As 
so  much  lace  is  being 
worn,  it  is  a  good  way  to 
use  your  old  lace  you 
have  had  lying  away  for 
so  many  years.  The  sail- 
or-hat still  holds  its  own, 
and  though  they  are  va- 
ried styles  of  it.  the  one 
trim,  severe  pattern  is  still 
held  to  be  very  stylish, 
and  where  one  does  not 
care  to  have  many  hats, 
the  sailor  should  always 
be  one.      Belle  King. 


cut  in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  and  artistically 
hand-painted  with  alfalfa  blooms  and 
leaves.  The  ribbon  upon  the  handle  was 
of  that  beautiful  new  shade  of  purple 
called  Orphelia. 

"Being  in  the  hay-field,"  remarked  Lil- 
ian, gaily.  "I  have  prepared  dinner  accord- 
ingly. My  dear  old  grandma  aided  me  in 
preparing  the  menu,  and  initiated  me  into 


LINEN-SHOWER. 

A  very  novel  enter- 
tainment now  is  for 
the  bridesmaid  or  maid  of  honor  to  give  1 
her  bride  friend  a  linen-shower.  This 
comes  after  the  announcement  luncheon 
given  by  the  bride  herself.  The  young 
hostess  has  given  the  other  girl  friends  due 
notice,  and  the  gifts  of  linen  are  sent  to 
her  ihouse  the  day  before:  to  each  piece  is 
attached  the  cards  of  the  giver. 

At  one  not  long  since  the  lunch-cloth 


economy  may  be  practiced  let  it  not  be  in 
care  of  that  most  precious  commodity,  a 
mother's  health  and  strength. 

Maida  McL. 


CROCHETED  COUCH-CUSHION. 
A  larg«  down  pillow  is  first  procured  and 
packed  a  little  closer  and  fastened.  The 
first  row  is  crocheted  in  star-stitch,  on  a 
chain  foundation  with  the  darkest  color. 
Four  shades  are  used  with  great  harmony. 
Large  pompon  balls  finish  the  ends. 


SPRING  NOVELTIES. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  put  out  and 
the  stores  begin  to  dress  up  the  wiiftlows 
with  all  the  pretty  lace  frivolities,  it  is 
with  regret  that  we  cannot  burn  all  our 
past  belongings  and  hie  us  to  pastures 
new. 

The  tempting  array  of  silk  petticoats  in 
one  window  makes  us  determine  to  have 
one,  or  die  in  the  attempt;  but  when  we 
think  of  all  that  must  go  with  it  we  cau- 
tiously move  on  to  the  next  one. 

The  display  there  of  jacket  suits  is 
more  like  the  article  we  need.  They 
are  so  jaunty,  and  may  well  be  called 
trim  affairs.  The  relief  from  braid  and 
buttons  anil  excessive  trimming  is  some- 
thing restful.  The  styles  are  very  quiet, 
the  elegance  being  in  the  material  and 
the  cut  and  fit  of  the  garment.  Some 
of    the    jackets    are  double-breasted, 

lined  under  the  re  vers  with  either 
the  material  or  black  silk  or  satin; 
when  oik'  wishes,  these  can  be  buttoned 
back  and  allow  the  silk  vest  to  be  seen. 
Capes  are  still  shown,  and  are  a  great  con- 
venience at  many  times,  and  should  al- 
ways find  a  place  in  one's  wardrobe. 

The  Russian  blouse  in  jackets  is  doomed, 
while  the  effect  may  still  be  used  in  dress- 
making. 

All  sorts  of  fluffy  collarettes  of  chiffon 
silk  and  feathers  are  worn;  indeed,  this  is 
a  season  we  have  not  seen  in  many  years, 
for  fluff,  fuss  and  feathers. 

Ruffles,  pinked  upon  the  edges,  will  trim 


was  laid  on  a  round  table  in  a  three-cor- 
nered effect,  leaving  one  end  of  the  pol- 
ished falile  bare.  From  the  center  of  the 
chandelier  over  the  table  was  suspended  a 
large  ball  of  beautiful  white  flowers,  tied 
at  the  bottom  in  a  loop-knot,  so  that  when 
the  bride-elect  pulls  it,  it  unties,  and  the 
contents  of  the  ball,  which  are  all  the 
linen  furnished  by  her  friends,  completely 
shower  her.  It  can  be  made  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  enjoyable  affair.  After  the  shower 
a  light  luncheon  can  be  served. 

B.  King. 


the  mysteries  of  how  it  should  be  served. 
The  servants  have  been  banished  and  we 
are  to  wait  upon  ourselves  'picnic-style.'  " 
Of  what  did  the  repast  consist?  Tur- 
key and  oyster  dressing?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Deliriously  browned,  fried  chicken,  cream 
gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  cold  slaw,  with 
whipped  cream  dressing,  beet  pickles, 
spiced  pears,  asparagus,  canned  corn,  fresh 
and  canned  fruits,  pies,  cakes  and  ice- 
cream. 

Everything  was  on  the  talile  when  they 
sat  down,  excepting  the  ice-cream,  which 
was  genuine  old-fashioned  vanilla  cream. 
The  bread-and-butter  plates  did  duty  also 
for  pie-plates.  Fruit  and  side-dishes  were 
arranged  artistically  around  each  respec- 
tive plate.  Neither  tray-cloths  or  doilies 
were  used,  as  these  things  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  a  "camping-out  dinner." 

The  china-service  was  most  dainty  and 
beautiful,  however,  having  been  painted 
and  fired  by  Lilian  herself.  Her  grand- 
mother's old-fashioned  silverware  added  to 
the  unique  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  guests  lingered  long  at  the  tables, 
and  much  merriment  prevailed.  They*  ap- 
peared to  forget  that  they  were  in  a  city, 
and  enjoyed  the  delightful  freedom  of  be- 
ing in  the  country  or  camping  out  upon  the 
mountain-side. 

It  was  the  most  unconventional  affair 
of  the  season,  and  was  pronounced  by  all 
the  most  enjoyable. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


LILIAN'S  LUCERNE  LUNCHEON. 

"A  Lucerne  luncheon!   And,  pray,  what 
is  that?"  Inquired  Miss  Chicago 
of  her  friend.  Miss  Denver. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  my 
dear;  Lilian  is  always  treating  us 
to  surprises." 

There  were  no  invitation  cards 
whatever  sent  out  for  this  party. 
Lilian  had  called  in  person  and 
asked  the  young  ladies  to  an  "In- 
formal luncheon  on  the  lawn!" 
She  being  a  leader  of  her  set, 
whatever  she  did  was  considered 
"just  the  thing." 

It  was  not  long  until  they 
had  reached  Lilian's  magnificent 
home,  and  seen  the  fragrant  pur- 
ple alfalfa  scattered  everywhere, 
that  they  remembered  that  alfalfa 
was  sometimes  called  lucerne. 
Bunches  greeted  the  eye  on  every 
hand  in  very  surprising  and  artis- 
tic combinations. 

Dainty,   fragile,   single  stems; 
tiny   clusters;   charming  groups 
and  larger  bunches  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  conceivable  nook  and  corner. 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  the  evening 
was  "The  Lucerne  Lawn."  One  corner  of 
the  beautiful  lawn  was  partitioned  off 
from  the  remainder  by  a  hedge  (?)  fence  of 
"really,  truly,"  growing  alfalfa.  Nor  was 
this  all;  sweet-scented  lucerne,  as  though 
freshly  mown,  was  strewn  under  tables  and 
chairs.   The  name-cards  were  of  celluloid  i 


CASE  FOR  EMBROIDERY  SILK. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  one's  silks  and 
work  carefully  so  that  they  are  not  rough- 
ened, in  which  case  there  is  a  great  loss. 
Many  styles  have  been  presented,  but  our 
illustration  suggests  a  great  convenience. 
The  book  containing  the  silk  may  be 
slipped  in  one  pocket  and  the  work  in  the 
other.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  small 
bag,  also,  to  slip  in  one's  scissors,  needle- 
case  and  thimble,  as  they  are  apt  to  lose 
out  of  almost  any  receptacle  if  uneonfined. 


The  material  is  gray  art  linen,  embroid- 
ered in  any  pretty  flower  pattern.  The 
initials  are  worked  on  separate  pieces  and 
then  put  on  with  buttonhole-stitch.  The 
lining  is  of  dark  green  silk  and  the  handles 
of  olive-green  satin  ribbons.  B.  K. 


.Tavne's  Expectorant  is  a  good  cough  cure, 
and 'helpful  in  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs. 


April  15,  1898. 
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WOOD-CARVING. 

When  the  beginner  in  wood-carving  'has 
secured  a  set  of  sharpened  tools,  a  mallet, 
and  a  pair  of  clamps,  he  or  she  will  sit 
at  a  table  and  proceed  to  clamp  thereon 
a  smooth,  well-seasoned  board  of  cherry  or 
walnut.  The  tools  should  lie  with  their 
sharp  ends  toward  the  worker,  so  that  he 
cau  make  his  selections  quickly.  Draw 
pencil-marks  on  your  wood  and  then  prac- 
tice cutting  delicate  grooves  with  the  hol- 
low gouge  and  with  the  V-tool.  Use  com- 
mon sense  and  be  gentle.  If  you  find  you 
have  cut  in  too  deeply,  remove  the  tool 
from  the  groove  and  try  again.  You 
should  make  a  clean,  delicate  shaving. 
When  you  become  expert  try  your  inge- 
nuity in  making  a  border,  repeating  one 
group  of  lines  or  using  some  well-known 
classic  design,  such  as  the  Grecian  pat- 
tern. In  the  January  number  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  page  24, 
were  given  designs  for  braiding,  which 
could  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  V-tool 
on  wood.  If  possible  consult  the  designs. 
Numbers  4,  7,  8,  9  and  10  are  all  fine  for 
your  purpose. 

Please  remember  that  as  your  teacher,  I 
insist  on  your  doing  somesimplething  well, 
before  you  attempt  anything  difficult.  The 
reason  you  try  to  carve  is  to  train  your 
hand  to  neatness,  precision,  grace.  If  you 
are  going  to  be  content  with  slovenly  work, 
stop  at  once.  Do  not  register  your  un- 
tidiness in  anything  so  durable  as  wood. 

At  this  stage  of  experience,  you  could 
try  a  design  in  chip-carving,  using  your 
parting-tool  to  cut  the  line  which  is  to  be 
sunk  deepest,  slanting  down  to  it  on  both 
sides  by  cutting  with  your  chisel  or  flat 
gouge.  As  I  have  explained  in  another  ar- 
ticle, chip-carving  can  be  done  with  a 
knife,  but  I  have  done  mine  with  my  usual 
carving-tools,  having  my  wood  clamped  to 
a  table.  These  instructions  may  sometimes 
seem  vague  to  you,  but  if  you  try  to  put 
them  into  practice  your  successes  ami  fail- 
ures will  soon  illuminate  what  seemed 
dark. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "How  shall 


house  with  footgear  worn  in  the  dusty 
streets.  And  there  is  the  peaceful  feeling 
of  living  in  rooms  that  can  'be  turned  into 
balconies  and  verandas  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, or  having  walls  that  slide  away  as 
freely  as  do  the  scenes  on  the  stage,  and 
let  in  all  out-of-doors,  or  change  the  suite 
of  rooms  to  the  shape  and  size  that  the 
whim  of  the  day  or  the  hour  requires." — 
Missionary  Review. 


I  finisfh  my  carved  wood?  To  this  I  say 
apply  nothing  to  it  except  raw  linseed-oil. 

Another  simple  kind  of  carving  is  in- 
cised: that  is,  where  the  pattern  is  cut  in 
and  does  not  stand  up  from  the  ground 
plane. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  a  pattern 
for  a  picture-frame,  designed  by  Mr.  Benn 
Pitman,  who  deserves  great  honor  for  the 
influence  he  used  to  promote  the  art  of 
carving.  .This  design  is  to  be  incised.  The 
frame  should  be  enlarged  so  that  the  open- 
ing will  hold  a  cabinet  photograph.  The 
wood  should  be  smoothly  planed  but  not 
sand-papered,  because  the  sand  would  dull 
the  tools.  On  a  piece  of  paper,  exactly 
the  size  of  your  frame,  draw  the  Virginia 
creeper.  I  hope  you  have  some  skill  in 
drawing.  On  the  paper  you  can  correct 
your  lines  and  change  any  ungraceful  part. 
When  satisfied  that  you  'have  a  pleasing 
arrangement,  transfer  your  drawing  to  the 
frame  by  placing  black  transfer-paper  un- 
der your  sketch  and  going  over  the  lines 
with  a  lead-pencil,  pressing  on  it  so  as  to 
leave  a  distinct  copy  of  your  pattern  on  the 
wood.  Now  outline  the  whole  with  your 
parting-tool.  Deepen  the  large  stems  with 
your  hollow  gouge.  Lower  the  leaves  with 
your  flat  gouge.  Make  the  berries  by 
twisting  the  hollow  gouge  till  you  gain  the 
proper  size.    Good  luck  to  you!       K.  K. 


THE  JAPANESE  WOMAN'S  FACE. 

"The  secret,  perhaps,"  says  a  traveler,  "of 
the  sweet  expression  and  habitual  serenity 
of  the  Japanese  women  can  be  found  in 
their  freedom  from  small  worries.  The 
fashion  of  dress  never  varying  saves  the 
wear  of  the  mind  on  that  subject;  and  the 
bareness  of  the  houses  and  simplicity  of 
diet  make  housekeeping  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Everything  is  exquisitely  clean  and  easily 
kept  so.  There  is  no  paint,  no  dTapery,  no 
crowds  of  ornaments,  no  coming  in  to  the 


GOOD  BEHAVIOR  IN  CHILDREN. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  so  many  par- 
ents either  cannot  see,  or  else  will  not  try, 
to  teach  their  children  even  the  first  princi- 
ples of  good  manners.  Are  they  so  accus- 
tomed to  their  ways  that  they  have  come 
to  believe  that  what  they  do  is  perfectly 
right?  Or  are  they  ashamed  to  correct 
Them  before  others,  or  too  much  absorbed 
in  some  mental  calculation  to  notice  the 
difference  between  the  behavior  of  their 
offspring  and  others  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact? 

When  '  playing  with  others  they  must 
have  their  own  way,  or  there  is  a  fuss,  and 
the  screaming  child  rushes  to  the  sympa- 
thetic parent  with  dreadful  complaints  of 
the  conduct  of  Willie  or  Fannie,  when  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  He  may  be  slightly  reproved 
for  propriety's  sake,  but  lie  very  well 
knows  he  has  the  sympathy  of  his  indul- 
gent parent,  and  so  rushes  back  to  his 
playmates  with  a  more  determined  spirit 
of  aggressiveness  than  ever.  When  indoors 
they  never  speak,  they  simply  scream,  when 
addressing  each  other,  until  one  wishes  he 
lived  close  to  Niagara  falls,  so  the  roar 
might  possibly  deaden  the  piercing  sound 
of  their  voices.  They  are  first  in  war,  first 
to  the  table,  and  first  in  selecting  rhe  easy- 
chairs;  and  if  any  one  is  trying  to  play  on 
the  piano,  they  will  kick  a  tattoo  accom- 
paniment against  the  shovel  and  poker, 
until  one  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  trained  to  act  as  t'hey  do,  in- 
stead of  being  taught  to  keep  a  child's 
place. 

All  conversation  must  cease,  whenever 
they  take  a  notion 
to  "chip  in,"  which 
is  so  frequently 
that  we  give  up 
and  settle  into  ail 
admiring  (?)  audi- 
ence; while  they 
vary  the  perform- 
ance by  standing 
on  their  heads 
what  seems  to  us 
lung  enough  to  kill 
any  child  endowed 
with  the  u  sua) 
amount  of  brains, 
turning  hand- 
springs, dragging  each  other  by  the  heels, 
all  the  time  screeching  like  Comanches  on 
the  war-path.  But  it  is  at  the  table  that 
they  reach  the  climax  of  bad  behavior.  As 
soon  as  the  meal  is  announced  they  rush 
for  a  seat,  and  grabbing  a  knife  and  fork 
beat  them  together  like  castanets,  kicking 
the  chairs,  and  issuing  orders  and  demands 
for  everything  in  or  out  of  reach  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  Then  commences  a  series  of 
fault-finding,  from  the  soup  to  the  dessert, 
frequently  having  a  plate  changed  because 
they  dislike  some  particular  kind  of  food 
they  had  insisted  on  having.  Drinking 
glass  after  glass  of  milk,  then  waving  the 
glass  in  the  air  while  noisily  demanding 
more.  Sometimes  they  would  rare  back 
in  their  cJhairs,  and  whiningly  declare  there 
was  "nothing  fit  to  eat,"  but  after  sulking 
awhile  would  make  out  a  respectable  meal 
after  all.  This  picture  is  not  overdrawn; 
it  is  simply  the  actions  of  children  who  are 
allowed  to  take  "first  place"  in  everything. 
One  good  thing,  such  children  do  well  for 
comparisons,  and  such  behavior,  as  object- 
lessons,  is  better  than  months  spent  in 
talking  "good  manners;"  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  were  they  my  own  I  would  just 
keep  them  in  iron  cages,  at  least  when 
visiting.  A.  M.  M. 


PATIENT  MR.  SPARROW. 

It  was  one  day  in  the  middle  of  March, 
when  the  skies  were  blue  and  tender  and 
the  sunshine  beguiling,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sparrow,  after  much  consultation,  began 
their  nest  in  a  convenient  crotch  of  the 
old  sycamore-tree  just  outside  my  window. 
Mr.  Sparrow  did  most  of  the  work,  while 
Mrs.  Sparrow  busied  herself  by  ruffling 
her  feathers,  hopping  about  from  twig  to 
twig,  and  scolding. 

It  takes  a  great  many  mouthfuls  of 
grass  to  build  a  nest.  At  least  Mr.  Spar- 
row thinks  so  by  this  time,  and  what  makes 


it  discouraging  is  that  a  little  tilt  one 
way  or  the  other  will  send  all  these  ragged 
bits  flying  down  to  the  ground.  It  is  most 
provoking  when  you  have  just  flown  up 
three  flights  of  stairs  with  a  fine  lot  of 
material  to  have  it  tumble  down  again,  but 
Mr.  Sparrow  would  dart  away  after  it  and 
never  complain  a  word — no,  not  even  >a 
chirp. 

The  nest  had  quite  a  fine  start,  and  Mrs. 
Sparrow  began  to  take  an  interest  in  pull- 
ing the  bits  of  grass  one  way  and  another 
and  arranging  them  neatly,  which  was 
such  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Sparrow,  when  a 
blizzard  came  along  and  the  nest  was 
blown  away. 

But  there  were  more  pleasant  days,  and 
Mr.  Sparrow 'bravely  began  the  nest  again, 
and  Mrs.  Sparrow  sat  on  a  bare  twig  in 
the  sunshine  and  chirped  her  approval. 
This  made  Mr.  Sparrow  very  'happy,  and 
sometimes  he  would  sit  on  a  twig  too,  and 
stretch  his  weary  little  wings  to  rest 
them,  and  gossip  with  Cousin  Sparrow,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  by,  or  refresh  him- 
self with  a  drink  from  the  most  cunning 
little  knot-hole  in  a  bend  of  the  tree  which 
the  rain  always  filled  with  water. 

But,  alas,  black  clouds  gathered  with  a 
howling  wind,  and  the  frail  little  hope  of 
a  nest  was  once  more  swept  away.  This 
happened  many  times.  At  last  fine  weath- 
er came,  with  innocent  bits  of  clouds  like 
Iamb's-wool  floating  through  skies  of  pur- 
est blue,  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  with  "try  it 
again"  bristling  in  every  feather,  began 
putting  his  nest  together  once  more.  The 
next  day  a  snow-storm  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Cousin  Sparrow  stopped  in  the  tree  that 
afternoon  to  look  at  it,  and  just  as  plain  as 
a  bird  could  chirp,  she  said: 

"Oh,  dear!" 

Once  the  nest  wag  actually  large  enough 
for  ilrs.  Sparrow  to  sit  in,  and  with  what 
delight  she  whirled  around  to  make  it 
smooth;  then  pirates  came  and  pulled  it 
to  pieces. 

But  Mr.  Sparrow  is  not  discouraged,  and 
this  fine,  sunny  April  morning  I  can  see 
him  flying  up  with  his  bill  full  of  leaves 
and  grass.  He  is  beginning  his  nest  all 
over  again  with  fresh  hope  and  cheer. 

Dear  Mr.  Sparrow!  I  wish  we  could 
learn  to  be  as  patient  as  you  are! 

Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


WAYS  TO  WASH  PAINT. 

It  is  often  a  question  with  housewives 
how  to  remove  dirt  from  painted  wood- 
work and  leave  the  paint.  A  plateful  of 
the  best  whiting  is  a  great  aid  in  this 
work;  but  where  it  is  not  at  hand  a  good 
substitute  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  white 
part  of  coal-ashes.  Provide  a  plate  with 
some  of  the  white  ashes,  and  have  ready 
some  clean,  warm  water  and  a  piece  of 
flannel,  which  dip  into  the  water  and 
squeeze  nearly  dry;  then  take  up  as  much 
of  the  ashes  as  will  adhere  to  it.  apply 
it  to  the  painted  surface,  when  a  little 
rubbing  will  instantly  remove  any  dirt  or 
grease,  after  which  wash  the  part  well 
with  clean  water,  rubbing  it  dry  with  a 
chamois  or  a  clean  soft  rag.  Taint 
thus  cleaned  looks  as  fresh  as  when  first 
laid  on,  without  any  injury  whatever  to 
the  most  delicate  colors.  It  will  not  cut 
the  paint  nor  prove  the  least  injurious  to 
the  hands. 

Sometimes  when  we  move  into  a  house 
that  had  been  tenanted  before  us  by  a 
family  that  did  not  feel  under  any  obli- 
gations to  "clean  up"  before  they  left,  we 
find  the  woodwork  in  a  fearful  plight.  In 
such  cases  more  than  the  ordinary  care 
must  be  exercised  to  take  off  the  dirt  and 
leave  the  paint.  Much  of  the  drudgery 
may  be  overcome  by  using  the  following 
recipe:  Two  quarts  of  water,  half  a  bar 
of  soap  dissolved  in  it,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  powdered  borax  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  turpentine.  This  will  make  a  kind  of 
transparent  jelly  or  soft  soap.  Take  a 
flannel  rag,  with  which  spread  the  prepara- 
tion thin  -and  evenly.  Have  ready  a  pail 
of  warm  water  and  two  soft  cotton  rags. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  door,  which  should 
be  soaped  and  then  washed  off  before  you 
begin  another  one,  as  it  is  best  not  to  let 
the  soap  dry  too  much  before  wiping  off. 
This  will  require  but  a  few  minutes'  work, 
and  will  leave  the  paint  uncut,  but  bright 
and  clean.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 

Conway,  Ark. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
Julius  Hines  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md.  This  house 
has  a  reputation  of  carrying  a  good  line  of 
merchandise  at  reasonable  prices.  A  postal- 
card  to  them  will  bring  a  catalogue  describing 
everything  they  sell. 


Carpets 

FROM  THE  MILL  TO  THE  FLOOR 


SEWING 

AND 
LINING 


WEPAYFREIGHT 


HEAVY  SUPER  INGRAIN,  worth  50c,  at  35c  Yd. 
EXTRA  QUALITY  BRUSSELS.worth  70c,  at  56 o  Yd. 
BEfT  QUALITY  INGRAIN,  worth  72^c,  at  59c  Yd. 
DOUBLE  EXTRA  VELVETS,  worth  $1.25,  at  85c  Yd. 


We  manufacture  these  goods  ourselves  and 
we  know  the  designs,  colors  and  qualities  to 
be  first  class  in  every  respect.  Our  1898  Cata- 
logue, Just  issued,  shows  sixty  patterns  of 
carpets,  in  actual  designs  and  colors;  every 
illustration  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
carpet  it  represents.  Send  for  Catalogue  A — 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address.  Samples  show- 
ing qualities  of  each  grade  will  be  sent  for 
ten  cents,  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.  

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 


CHICAGO 


MERCHANDISE 
COMPANY, 
808  and  810  MARKET  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PEMMA. 


Costs  You  Nothing  to  Try  It. 

THE  NATURAL 
BODY  BRACE 

Cures  Female  Weakness— Makes 
Walking  and  Work  Easy. 

Endorsed  by  Every  Physician  Who 
Has  Used  It.  Adjustable  to  Fit  all 
Figures.  Simple  hi  Construction. 
Comfortable. 

Ninety -eight  per  cent  of  its  wear- 
ers pleased.  Thousands  ottnem 
write  'ike  this; 

"720  Ward  St., Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Sept.  20, 1897. 

1  have  found  your  Body  Brace  to 
be  all  that  you  say  of  it.  1  feel 
like  a  new  woman,  after  complain- 
ing for  about  8  years  with  womb 
troubles,  whites,  cramps  at  men- 
struation, constipation,  kidney 
trouble,  palpitation  of  heart, 
backache,  headache,  pains  in  ab- 
domen, etc.  1  have  not  had  a  pain 
since  wearing  tbe  Brace.  1  feel 
like  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Carr." 

Money  Refunded  if  Brace  is  Not 
Satisfactory  Send  for  Full  In- 
formation with  Illustrated  Book, 
free.  Address 

THE  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE  CO., 

Box  36    Sallna,  Kansas* 
Everu  Preanant  Woman  Should  Have  This  Brace 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  TerrifFs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.   If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co=  ,Box  4,  Portland,  Mich* 


High 
Grade 


BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
&Boys.  Complete  line. 

Alt  brand  new  models. 
$76  'Oakwood*  for  $32.30 
$GO  'Arlington'  «  $34.50 
No  Money  In  Advance.  Others  at  $15,  $17»nd  S>0 
WRITE  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  ,„„„„„  $:.oo  to  $12.50 
Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manuf  aeturers.save  agents  &  dealers  profits 
Larffellloj.  Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  VanBuren  Street,    B.    7,    Chicago.  Ills. 


S^0S\  PLEASE 


.CANDY  CATHARTIC 


I  lOe. 

i25c.  50c.  ""^^1 
»1— ■»  — WWWM 


All 

Drngglttl.ro.  J 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 


-^==*»  WASHER  on  trial  and 

-no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washe, 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  useit. 
I  puv  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


m  m  •       Turlcey  Red  cm  Cotton  or  Wool 

V /VI  I         J\/fi  mu  «o-t  fr~»,  boll  or  wuh 

■    \J  %Jt              jf  \s  II  Ijin.Carpeta.Dnasea  and  cloth- 

_     _  ■     f  Ini.  made  to  look  like  new.  no 


30  minutes; 


•  experience    necessary  with 
)ronk'n  French  Dyes.  To  Intro- 
duce  them  send  4'lc.  for  G  packages  or  10c.  for  one  any  color.  Big  pay  agents 

FRENCH  DYE  CO  ,    liox  810,  VASSAK,  MICH. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  st.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world-  Dealers  supplied,  62-page  ill  us.  cat,  free. 


ONE  YEAR  FOR  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  monchly  10-page,  4S-col.  paper  devoted  to  Storiea,  Home  Decora- 
tions, Fashions,  Household,  Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
S>03IAN'S  FARM  JOCRXAL,  4311  Evans  Ave.,  Saint  Lours,  Ho. 


POT?  Pr?A7Y  WOftTc'  Fifteen  yards  silk,  in  yard 
run  U£\.AZ,1  WUiXlY  lengths,  all  of  different 
colors,  will  be  sent  to  your  address,  postpaid,  on  receiving 
10c.  in  silver.   Nonpareil  Silk  Co.,  Dept.  40,  Orange,  <J. 


$17.85  WILL  BUY  1898 

Made  of  best  material.  Agents  wanted  Liberal 
terms,  Chicago  Engineering;  Co.  1S3  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 
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©ur  Housebote. 


A  SONG  OF  HOPE. 
I. 

Were  it  not  good  to  die.  if  death  be  rest? 
Sweet  freedom  from  the  ills  that  make  us 
weep? 

A  gentle  softness  of  a  dreamless  sleep. 
That  only  breaks  as  on  a  mother's  breast? 
God  knoweth  best. 

II. 

There  surely  must  be  peace  beyond  the  grave, 
Xo  bleeding  of  the  heart  in  silent  pain. 
Xo  agony  of  soul  that  lore  grows  Tain, 

No  bitter  cry  for  one  oblivious  wave 
To  flood  life's  cave. 

III. 

And  if  by  God's  good  pleasure  we  should  meet 
Our  friends  in  that  hereafter,  face  to  face. 
Would  not  the  sweetuess  of  one  long  em- 
brace 

Smooth  out  the  pressure  of  pain's  weary  feet? 
Its  sting  defeat? 

IV. 

And  if  it  be  that  death  gives  rest  and  peace, 
Has  man  no  duty  till  its  poppy  falls 
And  steals  his  spirit   from   its  sensuous 
walls? 

Has  he  not  any  talent  to  increase, 
That  life  should  cease? 


Shall  he  not  hold  his  passions  in  control. 
And  live  his  little  life  with  honest  breath? 
Not  fearing  nor  despising  common  death. 
But  labor  to  be  worthy  of  the  soul. 

And  death's  great  goal? 

—Charles  Lusted.  ! 


HOW  TO  EARN  PIN-MONEY. 

OF  all  the  recent  branches  of  art  none 
is  more  popular  than  the  exquisite 
miniature  painting.  It  is  the  rage 
now.  as  it  was  in  my  great-grand- 
mother's day.  for  I  used  to  think  it  a  great 
treat  to  see  her  open  the  little  jewel- 
trunk  where  she  kept  her  treasures  mul 
let  us  look  at  the  miniature  painting  in 
ivory  of  her  mother.  It  was  mounted  ex- 
actly as  they  are  mounting  them  now — 
oval  in  shai>e.  with  gold  back  and  narrow 
rim  around  the  picture. 

I  was  thrown  quite  a  good  deal  with  an 
art  teacher  in  New  York  recently,  who 
was  there  improving  herself  in  this  branch 
of  art.  and  she  had  secured  several  orders, 
which  she  said  would  be  very  remunera- 
tive; she  asked  fifty  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars for  the  smaller  ones  worn  as  a  piu. 

Well-known  artists  get  from  one  to  five 
hundred  dollars  for  them.  Ivory-painting 
is  quite  expensive:  that  is,  the  real  ivory. 
An  amateur  must  be  careful  and  trust 
her  first  'buying  to  an  experienced  artist. 
A  great  many  artists  prefer  to  have  a 
photograph  taken  of  the  person  that  wishes 
a  miniature;  some  make  pencil-sketches. 
The  material  necessary  for  miniature 
painting  in  addition  to  the  ivory  is  as 
follows:  A  ground  glass  slab,  and  a  small 
palette-knife  for  grinding  and  mixing  col- 
ors, when  powdered  ones  are  used,  a  bottle 
of  gum  arabie  water,  a  tracing-point,  not 
too  sharp,  as  it  will  indent  the  ivory.  The 
colors  are  in  water-colors  iu  cakes  or  pow- 
ders— colors  as  follows: 


Carmine, 
Pink  Madder,  . 
Rose  Madder, 
Crimson  Lake, 
Indian  Red, 
Light  Red, 
Venetian  Red, 
Vermilion, 
Scarlet  Vermilion, 
Orange  Vermilion, 


Chrome  Yellow, 

Ultramarine, 

Cobalt, 

Burnt  Sienna, 
Burnt  Amber, 
Sepia, 

Madder  Red, 
Neutral  Tint, 
Purple  Madder, 
I  vory-black. 


A  sable  brush  is  the  only  kind  that 
should  be  used  for  miniature  painting. 
There  are  two  kinds  j^f  real  ivory — hard 
ivory,  which  is  already  prepared  for  paint- 
ing, or  vegetable  ivory,  or  celluloid,  which 
is  sometimes  employed  for  the  foundation 
of  the  cheap  miniature.  But  I  would  not 
recommend  it.  Nothing  could  !»■  more 
beautiful  than  one  of  these  paintings  well 
executed, aJid  if  a  young  girl  has  any  talent 
■ill*'  should  cultivate  it,  and  try  to  g«-t 
orders  among  her  friends.  If  she  has  ever 
painted  on  china  she  will  not  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  paint  on  ivory.  It  is  tedious  and 
dainty  work,  but  you  can  soon  have 
enough  money  to  take  a  first-class  passage 
on  one  of  our  finest  steamships  abroad.  I 
saw  several  progressive  young  women  in 
Sew  York  last  summer  who  were  taking 
a  special  course,  so  as  to  teach  it  in  their 
winter  classes,  and  also  to  get  orders  out- 
side of  their  class.    Saraii  II.  Henton. 


PEACH  SHORT-CAKE. 

The  Cake.— 
1  cupful  of  sugar. 

1  cupful  of  sweet  milk. 
%  cupful  of  butter. 

2  eggs, 

3  eupfuls  of  flour  or  enough  to  make  a 
tolerably  stiff  batter, 

Flavor  with  vanilla, 

iy2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 

A  little  salt. 
Rub  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  beat 
in  the  yolks,  then  the  milk  and  salt  and 
the  beaten  whites  alternately  with  the 
flour  in  which  the  baking-powder  has  been 
mixed.  Bake  in  a  dripping-pan,  turn  out 
upon  a  cloth,  and  when  cold  cut  in  half. 
Put  peaches  between  layers  and  on  top. 
Sweeten  the  peaches  to  taste.  Canned 
peaches  make  nice  cake. 
The  Sauce. — 

1  pint  of  boiling  milk, 

1  well-beaten  egg, 

V-2  cupful  of  sugar. 

1  teaspoonful  of  corn-stareh. 
Mix  well,  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  stir  into 
the  milk  and  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes. 
Stir  to  keep  from  lumping;  when  cool,  fla- 
vor with  vanilla. 
Cup  Frot-puddixg. — 

y2  cupful  of  sugar, 

1  egg,  well  beaten, 

1  cupful  of  sweet  milk. 

Flour  enough  to  make  a  light  batter. 

1  even  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder, 
sifted  in  flour. 

Grease  cups  with  butter,  put  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  batter  and  one  of  any  kind  of  pre- 
serves. A  little  more  butter.  Don't  have 
cups  more  than  two  thirds  full.  Steam 
one  hour.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar, 
or  a  sauce,  if  you  wish. 

Cake  Allie.— 

2  eupfuls  of  soft  sugar, 
.   1  cupful  of  milk, 

1  cupful  of  butter, 
Whites  of  four  eggs, 
214  eupfuls  of  flour. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 
Bake  in  three  iayers,  two  white  and  one 

pink.    For  the  pink  layer  use  either  red 
sugar,  dissolved,  or  candy-coloring. 
FILLING- 
S'/;! eupfuls  of  dark  brown  sugar. 
2  eggs,  "whites  of,  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth. 

5  cents'   worth   of   English  walnuts, 
chopped  fine. 
Lemon  Dumplixgs. — 

1  quart  of  flour, 

2  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-pow- 
der sifted  in  flour,  with  a  little  salt. 

y>  cupful  of  butter  and  lard,  mixed. 
Work  it  through  the  flour.     Wet  with 
sweet  milk,  as  for  biscuit. 
Filling. — 

2  lemons,  the  juice  of, 

Grated  yellow  rind  of  one  lemon, 

-1- 

1  cupful  of  sugar,  well  beaten, 
1  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  wet  in 
a  little  milk  and  stirred  in  with  egg 
..-d  sugar. 
Put  all  in  a  pan  and  pour  boiling  water 
onto  it.  stirring  it  all  the  while  until  it 
is  like  thick  starch.   Roll  out  your  crust 
as  for  dumplings;  put  a  spoonful  of  filling 
in,  and  pinch  the  crust  well  together.  Tie 
each  one  in  a  cloth,  and  steam  one  hour. 
Serve  with  a  lemon  sauce. 
Hickory-nut  Jumbles.— 
pound  of  butter, 
y>  pound  of  flour, 

1  cupful  of  kernels, 
y-i  pound  of  sugar, 

2  eggs. 

Prop  off  a  spoon. 

Spanish  Fruit-pudding.— 

Line  a  baking-dish  with  a  light  puff- 
paste,  add  a  layer  of  shredded  pineapple, 
cover  with  powdered  sugar,  a  layer  of 
sliced  oranges,  with  more  sugar,  then  one 
of  bananas.  Repeat  this  process  until  the 
dish  is  full.  Cover  with  the  paste,  and 
bake  to  a  delicious  brown.  Ruby. 


AN  IDEAL  BREAKFAST  FOOD. 

Farmers  and  their  wives  who  desire  a  pleas- 
ant, nourishing,  strengthening,  healthful,  eco- 
nomical and  easily  prepared  breakfast  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  sending  a  request 
for  information  about  "  Wheatlett." 

Write  to  the  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lorkport, 
X.  Y.,  for  their  pretty  hook  telling  all  about 
"  Wheatlett,"  and  tell  them  you  read  about  it 
in  Fakm  and  Fireside. 


"All  my  subscribers  feel  they  got  their 
money's  worth  and  more,  too,"  writes  Mr. 
J.  H.  Mnffley,  Snllnn.  Pn.,  "and  there  are 
many  more  that  would  like  the  same  bargain. 
Peerless  Atlas  takes  with  the  people.  The 
agent  hardly  needs  to  do  any  talking,  for 
the  new  Klondike  map  aud  history  sells  the 
Atlas  right  away." 
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your  WALL-PAPER  I 

BY  MAIL  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS.  = 

wTiv  pay  two  profits  when  too  cm  get  the  most  5 
beautiful  patterns  at  lowest  factory  prices.   We  3 
are  the  largest  wall-paper  concern  in  3 
the  U.S.  Three  million  rolls  stock  5 
j  on  hand.    Prices  range  from  3c.  5 
'for  a  full  roll,  up  to  $3.  Samples  3 
/mailed  free.  • 

/   WE  WANT  Good  Responsible  3 
G>  /Paper-Hangers  or  DEALERS  to  3 
jQr>                   /  is*?  11  our  Papers  on  Large  Discounts*  ~ 
™    &   m     KAYSEK  &  ALL  MAX,  5 
I  1214-1216  Market  St.,  Phi  lads.,  Pa.  E 
jffiitmitiimniiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  nun. minima 


STEAM  ENGINEERING 

(Stationary,  Locomotive,  Alarinej;  Mechanical 
Drawing;  Architectural  Drawing;  Machine 
Design;  Electricity;  Architecture;  Plumbing; 
Railroad,  Ofl  PnilDCCC  Hydraulic 
Municipal,  O  I  UUUKOCO&  Bridge 
Engineering;  Surveying  and  Mapping  ;  Metal 
Pattern  Cutting ;  Bookkeeping ;  Shorthand ; 
English  Branches:  Mining;  Metal  Prospecfg. 

f"^0  GUARANTEED  SUCCESS. 

Fees  Moderate,  Advance  or  Installments. 

Circular  Free:  State  subject  you  wish  to  study. 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  Box  85O 

Mention  this  paper. 


be  ran  ton.  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted 

TO  SELL 

Alamo  and  Other  Verses 

On  behalf  of  the  Florence  Free  Library  Fnnrl.  "The 
best  selection  of  poems  that  has  appeared  in  this  country 
since  the  publicationof  Kipling's  Seven  Seas."— Xeic  York 
World.   Sells  75  cents.   Terms,  Circular,  etc. 

Alamo  Publishing  Office,  Florence,  N.  M. 


High 
Arm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
i  save  $10  to  825.  \o  money  in  advance 
$  CO  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 
j  $50  Arlington  Machine  for  .  $19.50 
Singers  (Made  by  us)  $8,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.    All  attachments 
FREE.     We  pay  freteht.     Buy  from 
factory.    Save  agents  large  profits. 
■  Over  100.000  in  nse.   Catalogue  and 
itestimonials  Free.    Write  at  once. 
Address  ;  In  full  j,.C ASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
=164  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago.  111. 


BOYS 

Watches 
Skates 
Printing 


G 
I 

V 
E 
N 


GIRLS 

Cameras 
Rifles 
Presses 


A 

W 
A 
Y 


and  many  other  valuable  articles  given  away 
as  Premiums  to  Boys  and  Girls  who  will  sell 
the  New  York  Ledger,  America's  Greatest  Fam- 
ily Paper,  by  the  week.  Premium  List  sent 
upon  application.  Two  cents  profit  on  each 
copy  sold.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
Agencies  are  being  taken  up  very  rapidly. 
Send  name  and  address  at  once  for  complete 
outfit  and  first  week's  supplv  of  papers  to 

THE  NEW  YORK  LEDGER, 
164  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


$  34.50 

Acme 
Bicvcles. 


High  Grade  '98  MODELS 

Same  grade  us  agen>s  sell  for 
$15.  We  have  no  agents  but  sell 
direct  to  the  rider  at  manu- 
facturers' prices.  8  elegant  mod- 
els. Best  material,  superb  finish 
Guaranteed  against  acci- 
dents as  icell  as  defects.  We 
Ehip  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion, pay  express  char^es^  both 
ways  and  refund  money  if  not 
as  represented.  Write  for  Catalogue 

ACME  CYCLE  CO. , 
120  Main  St.,    ELKHART,  DTD. 


ENJOY  TURKISH  BATHS  AT  HOME 

3cM.  EACHi  Alflu  '*  J....T  Baihi,  anlpbur,  Perluuied 
or  Mediated.    Write  for  interesting  Book, 
Free-   Water  Baths  cleanse  the  outer  skin  only. 
Our  method  far  superior.    Cleanses,  Purines,  In- 
vigorates entire  system.  Prevents  disease.  Use  our 
Quaker  Bath  Cabinet.   Best,  cheapest  for  familv 
use.   Costs  Nothing  to  Try  It.    Over  97,000 
happy  users.     Produces  health,  strength,  vigor. 
Reuntifies  complexion.    Cures  colds,  rbeuma- 
I  tism.  one^ity,  la  eriDpe,  etc.,  all  hlood,  skin,  nerv- 
ous and  ki  inev  troubles.    Excellent  for  femaie  ills. 
AGENTS  WANTED,  Men  and  Women.  *100  a  Bonth  and 
Fvpeme*.  Vnieus!    F.  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


iSfic.  50c. 


WANTED 


BY  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  young  child, 
situations  in  the  country  (general  housework, 
plain  cooking,  etc.).    Small  wages  expected 
Apply  State  Charities  Aid  association,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 


1422  $1712  $32L° 

BICYCLE 


I  THE 
IjBEST 
1898 


None 
Better, 

None 
Cheaper. 


We  manufacture  and  guarantee  all  our  wheels. 
1S97  Wheels  $14.  and  Up.  pnPP'Jd  Hand  Wheels  $7. and  Up. 
Our  Agents  get  a  wheel™  II  tt  We  Ship  on  approval. 
You  Take  no  Risk    Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Write 
at  once  for  catalogue  and  Special  Offer. 
B.  F.  SPTJRR  BICYCLE  CO.,  52  State  St.,  Chicago. 

jfe^BLttk         ■%  g%  Send  us  voor  address 

fjlETB  A  IB  ftlf  V  6  It5  A  and  we  will  snow  vou 

K  Co  UQl  Will  W  howtomakeS3aday 

fiJaKjW  *  absolutely  sure-,  we 

"■■p^ famish  the  work  and  teach  yon  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.   Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  folly .  remember  we  pu.irant  ee a  ctanr  profit 
of  S3  for  everv  dav's  wnric .  ah^nlntHv  sure,  write  at  rfnee. 
ROYAL  HANUFAITURIM;  CO.  Box  t  1  4.  DETROIT,  31ICIL 


PREMIUM  MP  CLUBBING  OFFERS 


Below  we  list  a  number  of  premiums  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
previous  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  guarantee  each  and  every  premium 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Our  catalogue  describing 
them  in  full  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  -  35c 

"Samantha  at  Saratoga"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  ttco  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  *  Samantha  Among 

the  Brethren,"     -     -      -      -  35c. 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  for  club  of  ttro  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Snap-shot  Camera,    -   -    -  $1.00 

This  Camera  given  free  for  a  club  of 
four  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle,  -  $2.00 

Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle  given  free 
(or  a  club  of  eight  yearly 
subscribers.  Sent  by  express, 
charges  collect. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  45c 

TJie  "Life  of  Lincoln"  given  free/or  a 
club  of  th  ree  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Life  of  Washington,"       -  45c 

The  "■Life  of  Washington"  given  free 
for  u  club  of  th  ree  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "The Arts  of  Beauty,"       -  35c. 

"The  Arts  of  Beauty"  given  free  for  a 
club  Of  ttro  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  100  Photographic  Views,"  35c 

"100  Photogrttphic  ]rieirs"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  ttro  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  Universal  Dictionary,"    -  40c 

"Universal  Dirtionary"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  ttco  yearly  subscribers. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  the  Oxford  Bible,  -  $2.00 

The  Bible  given  free  for  a  club  of 
ten  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper,  or  for  a  club  of  five 
yearly  subscribers  and  81  cash. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  *  Prodigal  Son  Picture,"    -  40c 

"Prodigal  Sou  Pictuie"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  ttr  o  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Silver-plated  Berry-spoon,  50c 

Silver-plated  Berry-spoon  given  free 
for  a  club  of  tiro  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  Standard  Cook  Book,"  -  35c 

"Standard  Cook  Book"  given  free  for 
club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  40c 

"Christ  Refore  Pilate"  giveyi  free  for 
a  club  of  tiro  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons,   -    -  75c 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons  given  fi  ce  for  a 
club  of four  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell,  50c 

Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell  given 
free  for  club  of  three  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Shoe  Cobbling  Outfit,  -    -  $2.00 

Tlie  Shoe  Cobbling  Outfit  oiren  for 
a  club  of  ten  subscribers.  Sent 
by  freight,  charges  collect. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Atlas,"-    -     -  40c 

"People's  Atlas"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  ttro  yearly  subscribers. 


>1 


Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers,  Including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  in  a  club. 


Postage  or  expressage  paid  by  us, 
If  oot  otherwise  specified. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


April  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  oi 
the  dress.   All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  ceixl  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea- gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  7294.— Ladies'  Pkinckss  Wrap- 
per.  11  cents.   Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  in  bust. 


No.  7344.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34, 36, 38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7156. — Girls'  Dress.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  7345.— Ladies'  Jacket.   10  cents- 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inches  bust. 


No.  7347.— Ladies'  Fancy  Waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32.  34,  36,  38  and  40 inches  bust. 

No.  7291.— Ladies'  Circular  sheathed 
Kkikt.    11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24.  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7321.— Ladies'  House  Gown.  lie. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7280.— Misses'  Waist.   10  cen  ts. 

Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
No.  7283— Misses'  Four-gored  Skirt. 
11  cents.  Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7335.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist 
Sleeves.  10c.  Sizes,  large, 
medium  and  small. 


No.  6645.— Boys'  Suit.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  6  8, 10  and412  years. 


No. 7282.— Ladies'  Kus~ia>  1jhi>sjng- 
XACKET.  10  cents.  Size*.  32, 34, 36, 
38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7243.— Girls'  Gored  Skirt. 
10  cents.  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years. 


No.  7292.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34, 36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 

Postage  paid  by  us. 


No.  7352.— Child's  Apron.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  7246.— Misses'  Waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
No.  7253.— Misses'  Skvkn-gored 
Skirt.   11c.   Sizes,  12,  14  and  10  vrs. 


"No.  "7329.— Misses'  Covert  Jacket. 
10c.  Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7323— Ladies'  Br  orsK 
Jacket     10  wins.   Siz.  s.  32.  34, 
36.  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


.No.  7330.— Misses'  Wa  ist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


Address  HARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Spf  ingfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  1898. 


©ur  5unt>a£  afternoon. 


LET  NOT  YOUR  HEART  BE  TROUBLED. 

(John  14.) 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled: 

Hare  faith.   Believe  in  me. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  mansion. 

In  Father"s  House,  for  thee. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 

Although  I  go  away; 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  you, 

Unto  myself,  some  day. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
How  sweet  those  words  to  me. 

That  where  he  is.  there  also 
I  shall  forever  be. 

—John  il.  Baker. 


THE  GROSS  MISUSE  OF  THE  NOMINATIVE 
CASE  OF  PRONOUNS. 

There  is  one  extremely  common 
mistake  in  English  which  always 
lills  me  with  sadness,  when  it  iloes 
not  till  me  with  vexation,"  said 
the  man  who  tries  to  be  careful  in  his  use 
of  language.  "I  do  not  like  to  preach  gen- 
eral discourses  on  the  use  of  bad  lan- 
guage, because  I  do  not  feel  safe,  and 
one's  sermon  in  such  a  ease  is  so  likely  to 
be  a  ridiculous  example  of  the  thing  com- 
plained of.  But  this  mistake  is  so  gross 
and  palpable  that  any  one  with  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  grammar  should  recog- 
nize it.  The  thing  which  makes  it 
peculiarly  sad  or  vexatious  is  the  fact  that 
the  error  is  often  made  by  persons  who 
make  some  pretense  of  using  good  English. 
Half  or  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  school- 
teachers, I  will  venture  to  say,  make  this 
mistake.  It  is  the  use  of  such  expressions 
as  'Between  you  and  I.'  "They  asked  you 
and  I  to  come.'  "Let  you  and  I  go.'  or, 
more  horrible  still.  "They  saw  he  and  I  up- 
town.' In  other  words,  it  is  the  use  of  the 
nominative  form  of  the  pronoun  as  the 
object  of  a  preposition  or  a  verb. 

"Tie  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  It  is 
known  that  ignorant  persons  use  such  ex- 
pressions as  'Him  and  me  went  up-town,' 
or  'You  and  me  was  seen."  People  learn- 
ing that  such  expressions  are  incorrect 
somehow  get  the  notion  that  it  is  never 
correct  to  use  such  a  form  as  'You  and 
me,'  or  'Him  and  her,'  or  'Them  and  me.' 
They  feel  guilty  whenever  they  are  caught 
using  such  a  combination  of  words,  and 
doubtless,  if  they  heard  a  person  say,  'They 
asked  him  and  me  to  come  to  the  dinner," 
which  alone  is  correct,  they  would  have  a 
sense  that  an  error  had  been  made.  They 
get  to  feel  that  the  conjunction  'and'  has 
a  kind  of  double-actiou  control,  govern- 
ing the  nominative  case  at  both  ends.  A 
little  reflection  would  remind  them  that 
this  word  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  eases. 

"A  sure  cure  for  this  bad  habit  is  to 
drop  the  'and'  and  use  each  of  the  pro- 
nouns alone.  What  person,  for  instance, 
who  would  say  'They  asked  you  and  I  to 
come.'  would  also  say  They  asked  I  to 
come,'  or  what  person,  who  would  without 
hesitation  say  'Let  you  and  I  go,'  could 
ever  be  caught  saying,  'Let  I  go?'  Many 
of  the  people  who  use  'you  and  I'  as  the 
object  of  a  verb  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  'They  asked  he  and  I  if  we  would 
come,'  but  there  are  persons  who  go  this 
length  and  display  an  annoying  sense  of 
superiority  in  doing  it.  They  feel  that 
there  is  something  elegant  about  the  com- 
binations. 'He  and  I,'  'She  and  I,'  and 
'They  and  I,'  and  scorn  the  humble  accu- 
sative forms,  yet  even  these  would  hardly 
say  'They  saw  I,'  or  They  saw  s<he,'  or 
'They  saw  they."  Why  in  the  world,  then, 
should  the  'and'  make  any  difference  in 
their  speech?  This  is  a  point  to  which  it 
would  be  well  for  teachers  of  English  to 
give  their  attention."— Indianapolis  News. 


tained  a  depth  of  4.900  feet.  The  next  is 
the  Tamarack,  in  the  same  district,  with 
4.500  feet.  The  Comstock  comes  next, 
with  3.123  feet,  and  then  the  Geyser,  in 
the  Silver  Cliff  district,  with  2,400  feet. 
The  fifth  is  the  Grass  Valley  shaft  in  Ida- 
ho, with  2.1S2  feet;  the  sixth,  the  Ken- 
nedy, in  Jackson.  Cal..  with  2.150  feet:  the 
seventh,  the  California,  of  this  state,  with 
2.100  feet,  and  the  eighth  is  a  disused 
shaft  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
Company,  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  with  a  depth 
of  2,000  feet 

"There  are  many  deep  shafts  in  other 
countries.  In  Belgium  there  are  five  which 
•have  attained  a  depth  of  more  than  3,000 
feet:  The  Produits'  colliery,  at  lions. 
3.937  feet;  the  Yivers  shaft  at  Gilly,  3,750 
feet;  the  Yiernoy  shaft  at  Anderlues.  3.200 
feet;  the  Marehienne  colliery,  3.117  feet, 
and  the  St.  Andre  shaft  of  the  Poirer  col- 
liery. 3,100  feet. 

"Austria-Hungary  has  three  deep  shafts: 
The  Adalbert.  3.072  feet;  the  Maria.  3.2S1 
feet,  and  the  Anna,  3,100  feet,  all  in  the 
Przibram  mining-district  of  Bohemia. 

"Great  Britain  also  has  three:  The  Pen- 
dleton, at  Manchester,  with  workings  3,474 
feet  below  the  surface;  the  Ashton  Moss, 
at  Manchester  workings.  3.360  feet,  and 
the  Astley  Pit.  Dukiufield.  workings.  3.150 
feet. 

"In  Yictoria,  Australia,  there  are  the 
Lansell's  Bendigo.  3,302  feet,  and  the  Laz- 
arus Beudigo,  3,024  feet. 

"These  deep  workings  show  that  in  Col- 
orado we  have  not  commenced  to  explore 
the  rich  territory  awaiting  development." — 
Denver  Republican. 


on  the  part  of  people  inside  the  churches 
who  make  a  parade  of  "unsectarianism" 
in  word,  but  take  no  step  toward  union  in 
deed. 

THE  NERVES  NEVER  GROW  OLD. 

Commenting  on  the  common  causes  of 
nervous  disorders.  Professor  W.  H.  Thom- 
son. M.D.,  LL.D.,  says: 

"The  message  of  modern  science  about 
the  nervous  system  is  more  'hopeful  than 
ever.  It  tells  us  that  the  nervous  system 
has  a  greater  store  of  reserve  vitality  than 
all  the  other  bodily  systems  put  together. 
It  is  the  only  texture  that  is  found  not  to 
have  lost  weight  after  death  by  starvation, 
as  well  as  after  death  by  any  cause.  It  is 
the  last  to  grow  old:  and  as  to  the  mind, 
it  need  not  grow  old  at  all.  provided  it  be 
steadily  applied  with  that  mighty  spiritual 
element  in  us.  which  we  call  interest.  Even 
the  muscular  system  can  be  wonderfully 
sustained  by  interest:  for  should  a  man 
attempt  the  same  muscular  work  on  a 
treadmill,  which  he  lightly  endures  along 
the  mountain  brook  after  a  trout,  he 
would  faint  dead  away.  But  the  mind 
will  by  interest  grow  steadily,  even  while 
boue  and  sinew  are  wasting  through  age." 


A  GREAT  DISCOVERY 


Medical  Men  Say  It  is  Revolutionizing 
Treatment  of  Female  Ills. 


Through  the  Generosity  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Worley 
Thousands  of  Packages  Will  Be  Given 
Away  This  Month. 


DEEPEST  SHAFTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  question  of  the  deep  shafts  of  the 
world  came  up  in  a  group  of  mining  engi- 
neers recently,  and  some  of  those  present 
maintained  that  the  Geyser  shaft  in  this 
state  was,  next  to  the  Comstock,  the  deep- 
est in  the  United  States.  Prof.  B.  Sadtler 
asserted  that,  this  was  an  error;  that  the 
Geyser  shaft  is  the  fourth  in  depth- in 
this  country,  and  that  even  the  Comstock 
was  exceeded  by  many  shafts  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  "I  have  secured  some 
information  on  this  subject,"  said  he,  ''and 
keep  it  with  me  for  handy  reference. 

"The  deepest  shaft  in  the  world  is  that 
of  the  Red  Jacket,  Calumet  and  Heela  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district,  which  has  at- 


COURTESY. 

What  constitutes  true  courtesy?  Is  it  the 
mode  of  entering  and  leaving  a  drawing- 
room,  the  etiquette  of  a  dinner-party,  or 
the  latest  bow  as  taught  by  Professor 
Two-step? 

Xo;  these  exactions  of  Dame  Fashion, 
while  well  to  be  familar  with,  do  not  form 
the  criterion  for  good  breeding;  they  are 
simply  a  veneer — a  veneer  that  is  constant- 
ly being  changed  by  the  fickle  dame.  To 
be  truly  courteous,  one  must  be  respect- 
ful, unobtrusive,  and  always  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  others. 

"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,"  and  if  you  have  kindly 
feelings  toward  those  with  whom  you  asso- 
ciate, you  need  never  be  afraid  of  commit- 
ting a  breach  of  courtesy.  The  little  mis- 
takes made  at  a  formal  dinner  or  reception 
may  be  mortifying  for  the  moment,  but 
they  count  as  nothing;  for  the  ins  and  outs 
of  such  functions,  the  table  appointments, 
etc.,  change  often,  and  one  must  be  a 
Beau  Brummel.  indeed,  to  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  its  vagaries. 

Do  you  know  the  most  important  reason 
why  many  young  people  are  ill  at  ease 
in  company?  You  may  not  have  thought 
of  it  before,  girls,  but  it  is  true,  neverthe- 
less, you  neglect  to  cultivate  politeness  in 
the  home;  in  consequence  you  are  always 
fearful  of  doing  something  not  quite  cor- 
rect when  away  from  its  borders. 

Practice  makes  perfect,  and  those  who 
are  ill-mannered  and  dictatorial  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters  are  apt  to  make  a 
slip  in  the  presence  of  others. 

"Please"  and  "I  thank  you"  cost  noth- 
ing, and  both  help  toward  that  ease  of 
bearing,  that  charm  of  personality  that  we 
admire  so  much  in  others. — Annie  B. 
Wheeler,  in  Lutheran  Observer. 


TAKE  UP  THE  LITTLE  DUTIES. 

Many  a  Christian  destroys  his  peace  and 
usefulness  because  he  is  not  willing  to  do 
little  things.  He  wants  to  speak  aud  pray 
well,  eloquently,  edifyingly,  or  not  ax  all. 
Because  he  cannot  do  some  great  thing  he 
won't  do  anything.  He  must  sit  in  the  first 
seat,  or  nowhere.  Now,  no  one  is  fit  to  do 
great  things  unless  he  is  willing  to  do  lit- 
tle things.  He  must  be  faithful  in  the 
least,  or  he  will  never  be  useful  in  the 
greatest.  If  all  were  willing  to  add  a  little 
to  the  interest  of  the  Sunday-school,  or  to 
the  strength  and  influence  of  the  church, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  praying  to  be 
excused.  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  do  a  little,  the  servant  of  all.  a  door- 
keeper, bell-ringer,  fire-builder,  lamp-light- 
er, anything,  that  will  serve  Christ  in  the 
house  of  God. — Standard. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  medical  discov- 
eries of  the  decade  is  the  new  German  Com- 
pound originated  by  Dr.  Erastus  Baum,  of 
Berlin,  which  learned  medical  men  say  is  an 
absolute  cure  for  Falling  of  the  Womb,  Leu- 
corrhea,  Whites,  Inflammation  of  the  Ovaries, 
and  Female  Weakness  in  all  its  phases. 
Thousands  of  cases  which  even  hospital 

|  treatment  failed  to  cure  have  demonstrated 
the  marvelous  curative  properties  of  this  great 
specific,  and  so  far  not  a  single  failure  to  cure 

t  has  been  recorded. 

In  these  days  of  humbuggery  and  quackery  H 
will  prove  a  boon  to  female  sufferers,  for  Mrs. 
Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio,  bas 
prepared  to  distribute  several  thousand  free  pack- 
ages to  those  of  her  sex  who  will  write  for  them. 

Mrs.  Worley  was  cured  by  this  great  remedy 
after  paying  doctors  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  without  benefit  ;  and  those  who  are  in 
doubt  and  need  of  advice  can  write  freely  and 
unburden  themselves  to  her  without  the  nat- 
ural diffidence  that  forbids  them  telling  a  male 
physician  about  their  private  ills. 

She  will  mail  the  remedy  in  plain  sealed 
package  without  charge  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  purchase  the  great  specific  which  will 
most  certainly  cure  you. 

The  demand  on  Mrs.  Worley  for  the  free 
packages  has  been  enormous  during  the  past 
month,  and  it  is  possible  that  hundreds  of 
women  who  read  this  notice  may  avoid  a  hos- 
pital operation  with  all  its  attendant  horror 
by  taking  advantage  of  this  latest  offer. 


PEOPLE  WHO   HELP  THE  PRAYER-MEETING. 

The  busy  man  who  regularly  attends  it; 
the  people,  young  and  old.  who  sit  in  the 
front  seats:  the  gray-haired  old  saint,  who 
comes  with  a  smiling  face  and  always  has 
something  to  say  of  the  love  of  Christ;  the 
timid  people,  who  can  only  quote  a  brief 
passage  of  Scripture  or  utter  a  brief  tes- 
timony, but  whose  lives  show  that  they 
really  love  Christ:  the  young  people,  who 
testify  promptly,  utter  short  prayers,  and 
sing  sweetly;  the  soul  who  cannot  speak, 
or  pray,  or  sing,  without  increasing  the 
spiritual  sunshine;  the  social  people  who 
welcome  strangers,  and  who  do  not  hurry 
away  when  the  meeting  is  closed. 


A  LETTEE  TO  WOMEN. 


THE  CANT  OF  UNSECTARIANISM. 

The  "Watchman"  for  March  3d,  says 
sharp  truths  about  "the  cant  of  unsecta- 
rianism." It  defends  the  word  "sectarian" 
from  the  opprobious  use  which  is  often 
made  of  it.  "The  use  of  the  word  'secta- 
rian' depends  on  the  point  of  view.  The 
different  communions  call  themselves  de- 
nominations; they  call  each  other  'sects.'  " 
It  thus  punctures  the  "'holier  than  thou" 
conceit  which  prides  itself  on  its  freedom 
from  all  taint  of  that  for  which  this  word 
stands.  "In  every  community  you  will 
find  the  men  and  women  who  attach  them- 
selves to  no  church,  because,  they  say, 
they  have  reached  a  higher  plane  than  that 
on  which  denominational  lines  exist.  They 
are  so  broad  and  catholic  that  they  never 
could  unite  with  any  one  church.  Of 
(•outfit,  you  might  expect  that  these  per- 
sons would  be  very  active  and  useful  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  all  the  churches 
represented  in  the  community.  But  com- 
monly you  will  find  that  just  the  contrary 
is  the  case."  There  is  a  snvor  of  "cant," 
too, about  much  of  the  advocacy  of  "union" 


A  few  words  from  Mrs.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  certainly  corroborate 
the  claim  that  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound  is  woman's  ever 
reliable  friend. 

"I  cannot  praise  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound  too  highly, 

"For  nine  J^sSfl 
weeks  I  was  in 
bed  suffer  - 
ing  with  in- 
flammation 
and  conges- 
tion of  the 
ovaries.  I 
had  a  dis- 
charge all 
the  time. 
When  lying 
down  all 
the  time,  I v" 
felt  quite 
comfort- 
able; but  as  soon  as  I  would  put  my 
feet  on  the  floor,  the  pains  would 
come  Back. 

"  Every  one  thought  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  get  well.  I  was  paying  SI 
per  day  for  doctor's  visits  and  75  cents 
a  day  for  medicine.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  try  Mrs.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound. It  has  effected  a  complete  cure 
for  me,  and  I  have  all  the  faith  in  the 
world  in  it.  What  a  blessing  to  wo- 
man it  is'."— Mrs.  Jexxte  L.  Smith,  No 
324Sauffman  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


It  rests  with  you  whether  yon  continue  the 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  Pi  O-TO-UA^ 
remoTes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with 
oat  nervous  distress,  expels  nico- 
tine, purities  the  blood,  re- 
stores   lost  manhood. 


makes  you  strong 
in  health,  nerve 
and  pocket- 
book. 


3S, 
ooo  boxes 
sold.  400.000 
cases  cured.  Buy 
XO  TO  BAC  from 
your  own  druggist,  who 
will  Touch  for  as.  Take  it  with 
111. patiently,  persistently.  One 
box.  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Swrllit  Utrntij  Co. ,  Calesge,  Mo.tr»»l,  S It w  Tork. 


\  To  introduce  the  new  Ha  sy  Thread. 
Iner,  Gold  Eyed  Keedles  wegivea 
h^asorne,  open  face.  Gold  Plated, 
stem  Wlndlner,  fine  timekeeping 
Watch,  and  Gold  Plated  Chain;  if 
I  you  sell  3  small  lot  among  friends. 
We  mail  Needles  at  our  risk.  When 
sold,  send  money  and  we  maU  Watca 
or  send  £8  pieces  of  plated  Tabia 
Ware,  Air  Klfle  and  1000  Shots,  or 
I  Camera,  or  keep  half  the  money 
Instead  of  a  present.  Write  you  will 
return  what  you  dontselL  Glveyoux 
name  Olr.,  Miss  or  Mrs.)  so  we  can  tell 
ire  you  a  Lady  or  Gent.  Address,  on 
Postal  Card,  TKtST  N  EEDLE 
CO..  539  E.  116th  St..  SewTorfc 


7000  BICYCLES 


t  carried  over  from  1897  must 
,  be  sacrificed  now.  New 
fclligh  trade,  all  styles, 
I  best  equipment,  gaaran- 
iteed.  $9.75  to  SI 7. OO. 
ir*Bedwheels,late  models, 
all  makes,  S3  to  SI2« 
We  ship  on  approval  icith- 
Vyu  t  a  cen  t  pa  yment.  Write 

 ^.iox  bargain  list  and  art  catalogue 

Sof  swell  *98  models,  BICYCLE  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Elder  agents 
warned.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Blcvcle  andmake  money. 

E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO,  CHICAGO. 


OUR  GIANT  ALMANAC 

The  Farm  and  Fireside's  Giant  Almanac  and 
AnnualReferenceBook  (450  pages)  is  now  ready 
for  delivery.  It  is  an  absolutely  reliable 
authority  on  political,  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, financial,  educational,  religious  and  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  and  statistics  in  general. 
Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  50cts. 
Send  orders  now.   First  come,  first  served. 


Itypaottem 


Learn  to  Hypnotize!  Ton  can  control  othoJ 
and  compel  them  to  think,  act  and  feel  as  70a  desira 
Gratifies  every  wish.  Too  can  make  others  ion 
and  obey  yon.  Produces  fun  by  the  boor.  Curat 
diseases  and  bad  habits.  \ew  and  Ins  tan  tan  eon* 
method.  Quickest  and  best  on  earth.  IguarantM 
success. Mammoth  illustrated  L.*?SSO/V meruit 
particulars  f?REE  /  Send  your  address  at  once. 
t*rof.  L.  A*  Harraden,  Hypnotist,  Station  59»  JACKSON,  3LICH* 

LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE! 

Greatest  wonder  of  the  earth.  Makes  hours 
[  of  fan.   Yon  can  make  the  weak  as  strong 
I  as  a  lion,  or  the  bully  as  timid  as  a 
F  Ton  can  cure  disease 
i  or  bad  habits,  cause 
■others  to  "come  " 
lyou,  love  &  obey 
—  fyon.  Every  wish  H 
gratified.  I  guarantee  success.  Lesson  j 
postpaid,  lOcts.  Address,  Prof.  J.  K.  j 
HE  RHUS,  Box  89,  Pesotom,  Hls.J 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyorj 

will  hang  up  in  the 
P-  O  ,  or  some  public 
place,  the  two  show 


bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  ccrt_,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  Dills,  This  will  trouble  you  about 
oneminute.  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  $oO 


orSlOOpermonth.letuaknow.  We  pay  in  advance. 
GIANT  OX!  E  CO.,  126     Willow  St,  Augusta,  Me. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN 

look  after  our 

business;  steady  work  and  liberal  pay  the  year  round. 
Some  men  have  realized  OVER  Sioo.oo  FROM  ONE  WEEK'S 
WORK.   Places  for  a  few  ladies.   Write  at  once  to 

J.  W.  JONES  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  Is  your 
great  opportunity,  on- 
kit  free.  Areyouready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 

E.  HASS  A70RD.  SpncgfeliOluo. 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


?Q  A  DAY!  COUNTY  Farmers  and  Teachers 

\jf\J  preferred.  SS  for  Ohio,  &4  for  Mich.,  67  for  Pa., 
92  for  Ind..  and  one  in  every  county  in  United 
States.   Light  and  pleasant  work.   Write  for  circular. 
FULTO.X   SUPPLY  CO.,      -        WAUSEON,  OIIIO. 


rprCI    This  ring  to  any. 

■  1»  E  C  5  one  thai  sends  10 
cents  in  silver  for  a  box  of  our 
Wondo  Corn  Salve.  Address 

ANTIIO.NY  RES1ED  >  CO.. 
Dept.  lO,  llempnu-ud,  X.  Y. 


For  Men,  Wom«a  uj   CbDdrea.    .\  '  l- 

The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mf?.  Co., 

Huron  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO-        Catalogue ftefc 


KIR  I 


sore  e$  DrBA^lHOHPiOfi  EYEWATER 


April  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IT 


WANTED^Jj^ 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR  THE 

WOMAN'S 
HOME 

COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 
extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 
sample  copies  and  special  helps 
furnished  free.  Address 


MAST,  CROWELL  &  KlRKPATRlCK, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


V         ^  ^  ^* 


Itrests  with  you  whether  you  continue  the^^BBB 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  N  O-TO  BA^jg  ^JBB 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  w ith-^/T'  XB  HH 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico-^^-^Hf  I  »^  vjR; 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  re-^eflg  9  m  -^^^^,500,- 
stores    lost  manhood.  v'^OPj  m^  AJ^OOO  boxes 
makes  von  stron^^y  F^^sold,  400,000 

in  health,  nerve^^rf^  *Wa  9  BH-^cases  curt*d,  Buy 
andpoclce^^^M  I  HfcT^NO-TOBAC  from 
hook,  ^^^g Jk^CH  MJ^your  own  druggist,  who 
**^^M  ■  M  ■^HR-^will  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
W'H, patiently,  persistently.  One 
I  K    fM>~^  box,  SI,  usually  cures;  3  boxes, $2.50, 
^■^^^  gTiaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
^^^-^  Sterling  Bemedj  Co.,  Chicago,  Hontreal,  New  Tort. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advmitageN.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KlRKPATRlCK,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

1#  All  Bend  me  date  of  your 'birth,  lock  of  hair.  I  will  PREDICT  YOUR 
Willi  FUTURE  in  LOVE,  family,  BUSINESS,  money  &  HEALTH,  give 
I  WW  you  pen  PICTURE  of  FUTURE  HUSBAND,  wife  or  sweetheart  af- 
finity,* give  you  book  telling  how  to  READ  PEOPLE'S  M IN i>b .influence  them 
to  LOVE  or  OBEY  TOU.  ALL,  postpaid,  10  CENTS,  silver.  Or,  I  will  send  all 
above  with  New  MARRIAGE  GUIDE,  volume  of  FEMALE  SECRETS  &  Dream 

Bookfor  20c.  Prof.  CM.  ARC; O,  Box  1207, Boston,  Mass. 


Teachers  and 
Students  who 
wish  a  paying;, 
genteel  business 


SCHOOL  OUT? 

requiring  almost  no  capital,  should  write  immediately  to 

MAST,   CROWELL   &   KlRKPATRlCK,   SPRING £1  ELD,  OHIO. 

GOOD  WAGES  FOR  good  workers 

Something  new.  A  representative  needed  by  us  in  every 
locality.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity,  but  write  immedi- 
ately for  particulars.  -I.  w.  Jones  CO.,  Springfield,  ohio. 


C0LUMBIASs,rdd$1O 

Wanted  \  Others  new  315485.  Catalog  Free. 
RicyHe  \ CLYDE  P.  WARNER  MFG.  CO., 
Salesmen.  \259  Wabash  Ave.,  li-  41, Chicago 


wm  M  A  SilkFrio^o  Cards, Love, Transparent, Escort* 
I  A 1 1  Acquaintance  Car&j.LAUGHlNG  CAMERA, 
3  Prize  Punle3,  New  Games,  Magic»iniu3ion3t 

&c  Finest  Sample  Boole  of  Ai  D  HC  Biggest  list  of 
Visiting  and  Hidden  Name  UHnUO  Premiums 
AUfor2c.fltamp.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 


"" '  "\  A  ■  fill  A  Senu  -c-  s^™p  for  Sample  Boot  of  all  th© 
I  I,  fi  K||\  FINEST  &  LATEST  Styles  in  Beveled  EJ;e, 
£F7|  =  WHIIUW  Hidden  Name,  Silk  Frinw,  Envelope  and 
*7-M  |  Calling  Cardg  for  1893.  WE  SELL  GENUINE  CARDS, 
 *  NOT  TRASH.  UNION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


t  New  Sample  Btyles  of  Envelope  Silk  Fringe 
|  CARDS,  &a,  20  New  Songa,  100  Rich  and  Racy 
"  Jokes,  1  pack  Escort  Cards,  1  pack  Fun  Cards, 

 _:  Acquaintance  Cards  and  Standard  Beau  Catcher. 

ALL  FOR  two  CENTS.  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on,  so  come 
quick.'  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  O. 


Sample  Stjlc3  of  Silk  Frioge  Cards,  Hidden  Name  Card?,  Lovo 


700 

Cards.  Send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  postage 


Cards,  Scrap  Pic  tuxes,  G  amea ,  Putzlea,  Album  Verses,  The  Star 
Puzzle,  The  13  Puzzle,  ana  Agents  Sample  Album  of  our  latest 
Banner  Card  Co.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


WANT 

SALESMEN 


ED  address  of  ruptured  men.  Send  6 
and  we'll  mail  free  a  present  that  will 
please  you.     S.  H»  CO.,  Weslbrook,  Maine. 

FOK  CIGARS ;  i5£  a  month  and 
expenses;  experience  unnecessary ;  in- 
ducements to  customers.    C.  C.  RISIIOP  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Jlo. 


CARDS 


FOR  1898.  50  Sample  Style* 

AND  LIST  OF  700  PREMIUM  AST1CLE3 
FREE.    HAVERFIELD  PDB  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO 


LADIES,  BOYS  AND  GTICLS  to  distribute  samples  of 
fc&kins  powder  and  pet  a  camera,  gold  tilled  watch  or  bicycle  free. 
For  particulars  address  National  Consolidated  Co.,  Chira^o,  111. 


CATALOGUE 


"Riinher  (ioods  of  every  kind  free. 
Edwin  M  ekcek  <fcCo.,  Toledo,  O. 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home.  3"  Days*  Treatment  FREE.  Dr.W. 
B.  JF.FFERS.  Boi  K,  Bishop  Street,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Fireside 

GIANT  ALMANAC 

AND 

Annual  Reference  Book 

1898 

An  Absolutely  Reliable  Authority 

On  Political,  Agricultural.   Commercial.  Educational, 
Financial,  Miainc.  Religious,  Historical,  Official, 
Astronomical,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects 
and  Statistics  in  General. 


CP  TO  DATE 


450  PAGES 


Min1 


Int'lre  cut  or  ilie  Almanic.    A.-tml  size  of  each  pact?,  5^x7^  inches. 

Our  new  450-page  Giant  Almanac  is  now  ready  for 
Helivcry.  It  is  the  licst  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued. 
H  <>ii<_'ht  to  he  in  every  home.  We  guarantee  it  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  It  is  given  free 
f  iv  ;i  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscriptions.  Price,  with 
Tarm  ami  Fireside  one  year,  50  cents. 


Smiles. 


A  TALE  OF  WOE. 

1  cannot  mind  my  wheel,  mother, 

I  cannot  mind  my  wheel; 
It  slips  upon  the  mud,  mother, 

As  if  it  were  an  eel. 
I  thought  when  Robin  taught  me 

No  secret  he'd  conceal ; 
But  I  am  still  at  sea,  mother, 

Upon  this  silly  wheel. 
I  feel  as  if  I'd  rushed,  mother, 

Upon  some  awful  fate; 
I  wonder  if  I'm  flushed,  mother, 

And  if  my  hat  is  straight. 

If  cart  or  cab  comes  near  me, 

I  know  that  I  shall  squeal; 
I  cannot  mind  my  wheel,  mother, 

I  cannot  mind  my  wheel. 
Like  bark  on  angry  foam,  mother, 

I  seem  to  rock  and  reel. 
I  would  I  were  at  home,  mother, 

And  at  our  evening  meal. 
I  hate  to  see  you  there,  mother, 

Upon  an  even  keel. 
While  I  am  in  despair,  mother; 

Oh,  mother,  mind  my  wheel! 


HE  WRONGED  HER. 

OH,  Henry,"  sighed  Mrs.  Wellwood, 
"I'm  so  ill  I  can't  hold  up  my  head. 
I  wish  you  had  come  home  earlier; 
I've  been  so  lonesome." 
"Sorry,  my  dear,"  said  her  fond 
husband.  "It's  particularly  unfortunate  that 
you're  ill,  to-night.  You  know  we  are  ex- 
pected to  be  at  church  this  evening  to  help 
open  the  annual  bazaar.  Don't  you  think 
that  you'll  be  better  after  you've  had  a  cup 
of  tea?" 

"No,"  the  sweet  little  woman  replied,  "the 
thought  of  tea  is  nauseating.  There  isn't  any 
use  trying  to  tight  it  off.  I  never  get  over 
these  attacks  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  You 
must  write  a  note  to  the  pastor,  explaining 
our  absence.  It's  too  bad,  but  it  can't  be 
helped." 

Mr.  Wellwood  sat  down  and  looked  thought- 
ful for  a  little  while.  Finally,  as  if  he  had 
just  remembered  it,  he  exclaimed: 

"By  the  way,  I  got  a  couple  of  passes  for 
the  theater  to-night.  How  unlucky  we  are. 
I  guess  I'll  go  over  and  give  them  to  the 
Brownings.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  waste 
them." 

Just  then  it  was  announced  that  tea  was 
ready,  and  Henry  Wellwood  went  down  to  the 
dining-room  alone.  He  had  gotten  nearly  half 
through  eating  when  his  fair  young  wife 
entered,  and  sat  down. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I  thought  you  didn't 
care  to  take  tea  this  evening?" 

"I  feel  a  good  deal  better  than  I  did  a  little 
while  ago,"  she  replied. 

When  they  had  finished  tea  he  went  out  to 
the  hall  and  began  putting  on  his  overcoat. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Henry?"  Mrs. 
Wellwood  inquired. 

"I'm  going  to  take  these  tickets  over  to 
the  Brownings." 

"Never  mind,"  she  said  in  her  sweetest 
tones;  "we'll  use  them  ourselves.  My  head- 
ache's almost  gone,  and  I  think  it  will  do 
me  good  to  get  out." 

He  took  off  his  overcoat  again,  and  they 
went  up-stairs  to  get  ready. 

As  Mrs.  Wellwood  was  adjusting  her  hat, 
Henry  said: 

"Darling,  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you 
something?" 

"What  is  it?"  she  innocently  asked. 

"That  was  just  a  joke  about  those  passes.  I 
haven't  any,  but  we  can  go  and  help  open  the 
bazaar,  now  that  you're  better." 

With  ;t  wild  cry  of  distress  the  wronged 
woman  threw  herself  down  among  the  cush- 
ions upon  the  sofa,  and  Henry  Wellwood  has 
as  yet  been  unable  to  convince  her  that  his 
only  reason  for  wishing  to  attend  the  bazaar 
was  the  fact  that  Mildred  Hazleton,  of  whose 
beauty  he  had  once  unguardedly  spoken,  was 
to  be  there  in  the  character  of  a  gypsy  for- 
tune-teller.—Cleveland  Leader. 


SHE  CHANGED  THE  CONVERSATION. 

During  the  summer  of  lSSfi  a  handsome 
New  England  lady  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
North  Side  society  queens  of  Wichita.  In 
due  time  a  swell  lawn  party  was  given  by 
the  hostess  at  her  home  to  make  her  visitor 
acquainted  with  her  Western  friends.  Among 
those  invited  was  the  genial  and  witty  Will 
Beatty.  He  was  in  from  his  trip  off  the  road, 
and,  donning  his  best  attire,  was  soon  at  the 
party.  He  was  presented  to  the  visiting  lady, 
and  it  happened  to  be  his  good  fortune  a 
little  later  in  the  evening  to  have  her  on  his 
arm  promenading  over  the  velvety  lawn.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  Miss  Blank  asked 
Mr.  Beatty  what  business  he  followed: 

"I'm  a  commercial  traveler." 

The  lady,  possibly  in  a  moment  of  mental 
aberration,  made  this  remark:  "In  the  East 
commercial  travelers  do  not  go  in  the  best 
society." 

Before  the  last  word  had  hardly  left  her 
lips  Mr.  Beatty  replied:  "They  don't  here, 
either." 

Conversation  was  carried  on  after  that  in 
entirely  different  channels.— Wichita  Eagle. 


PREPARED. 

"I  have  ordered  everything,"  he  said,  sink^ 
ing  wearily  on  the  sofa. 

"Did  you  see  about  the  stoves?"  his  wife 
asked. 

"Yes,  I  bought  fourteen  of  them— a  coal- 
stove  and  a  gas-stove  for  each  room." 
"And  the  coal." 

"Yes;  forty  tons  and  eight  cords  of  wood. 
They  will  all  be  delivered  at  our  new  place 
to-morrow." 

And  next  day  they  moved  into  their  Harlem 
steam-heated  flat.— Evening  Journal. 


HE  KNEW  IT. 

It  is  one  mark  of  a  quack,  says  "The  Hos- 
pital Gazette,"  whatever  school  he  may  belong 
to,  that  he  never  admits  his  own  ignorance. 

A  "hedge  doctor,"  a  kind  of  quack  in  Ire- 
land, was  being  examined  at  an  inquest  on 
his  treatment  of  a  patient  who  had  died.  "I 
gave  him  ipecacuanha,"  he  said. 

"You  might  just  as  well  have  given  him  the 
aurora  borealis,"  said  the  coroner. 

"Indade,  your  honor,  and  that's  just  what 
I  should  have  given  him  next,  if  he  hadn't 
died." 


AN  INCONSISTENCY. 

Going  smilingly  up  to  his  mother  one  day, 
Tommy  said: 

"Ma,  haven't  I  been  a  good  boy  since  I 
began  going  to  Sunday-school?" 

"Yes,  my  lamb,"  answered  the  mother, 
fondly. 

"And  you  trust  me  now,  don't  you,  ma?" 
"Yes,  darling.' 

Then  spoke  up  the  little  one,  innocently: 
"What    makes   you    keep   the  mince-pies 
locked  up  in  the  pantry,  the  same  as  ever?" 


HER  BRIGHT  IDEA. 

"That's  a  very  bright  idea  of  yours,  Miss 
Nellie." 

"What  is  a  very  bright  idea,  Mr.  Dolley?" 

"Wearing  a  big  hat  to  the  theater  and  ex- 
asperating everybody  in  your  rear  until  the 
curtain  rises,  and  then  relieving  their  anxiety 
by  taking  it  off  and  placing  it  in  your  lap." 

"Yes,  I  know;  it  is  a  good  plan.  It  attracts 
attention  both  to  my  hat  and  to  my  hair." 


THROUGH  OTHER  SPECTACLES. 

Moth — "We're  getting  up  a  'Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Insects,  and  to 
Accomplish  the  Weeding  Out  of  Camphor.' 
Will  you  join  us?" 

Potato-bug — "You  bet  your  boots  I  will, 
if  there's  a  clause  in  it  against  Paris  green." 
—Puck. 


SHOULD  BE  PREPARED. 


RHEUMATISM     AND    LA    GRIPPE  PREVALENT 
AND  PROMPT  TREATMENT  NECESSARY. 

Every  family  should  have  a  bottle  of  "5 
Drops  "  on  hand,  especially  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Changes  in  the  weather  are  so  liable 
to  cause  rheumatism,  la  grippe  and  many 
other  diseases  that  the  "5  Drops  "cure. 

Swanson  Rheumatic  Cure  Co.,  Chicago:  "5 
Drops"  promptly  received.  That  is  the  med- 
icine we  want.  My  wife  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  cripple  if  it  bad  not  been  for  your 
"5  Drops."  We  would  not  be  without  it. 
Yours  truly,  John  G.  Martin,  Wellsville,  Mo. 
Feb.  16,  1898. 

This  is  one  of  many  testimonials  which  the 
manufacturers  of  "5  Drops  "  have  received. 

During  the  next  thirty  days  they  will  send 
out  100,000  of  their  sample  bottles  for  25  cents 
a  bottle.  Write  to-day  to  the  Swanson  Rheu- 
matic Cure  Co.,  167  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
III.  This  company  is  reliable  and  promptly 
fill  every  order. 


DARK  CIRCLES  AROUND  THE  EYES. 

I  send  FREE  a  simple  cure  for  this  trouble  so 
annoying  to  women.  Whether  from  ill-health, 
over-work  or  any  weakness,  it  can  be  cured. 
Address  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hudnut,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


A  JEALOUS  MAIDEN. 

She — "Harry,  you  said  something  last  even- 
ing that  made  me  feel  so  bad." 

He — "What  was  it,  dearest?" 

She — "You  said  I  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
girls  in  all  the  world." 

He — "And  aren't  you,  darling?" 

She — "You  said  'one  of  the  sweetest."  Oh, 
Harry,  to  think  I  should  live  to  know  that 
I  have  to  share  your  love  with  another." 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Hook  of  Particulars  how  to  cure 
^Drunkenness  or  the  Liquor  Habit"  with  or  without 
ilie  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Address  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines. 
5»o.  439  Kace  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"I  regard  'American  AVomen'  as  superb 
In  every  respect."  writes  that  most  <'Xp  ri- 
enced  agent,  Mr.  J.  L.  Terry.  Lonpv.rw. 
Texas.  "I  feel  absolutely  sure  that  never 
before  was  any  such  volume  furnished  He' 
public  for  so  little  money,  and  in  spi'c  of 
financial  depression  from  the  low  t  rive  of 
■cotton,  I  expect  to  do  a  good  bushn.-s. '-" 


RUPTURE  CURED 


SUFFERED  THIRTY-THREE  YEARS 
AND  NIGH  TO  DEATH 


Remarkable  Experiences  of  a  Citizen 
of  Riceville,  Iowa 


WM.  T.  B1AMIIS. 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  Mitchell  County  is 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  after  suffering  thirty-three 
years  with  a  dangerous  rupture  was  Anally  cured  by 
the  system  invented  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  Smithvllle,  X. 
Y.  Mr.  Blandin  is  never  so  happy  as  when  relating 
the  story  of  his  cure.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  was  laid  up  in  bed ;  his  rupture  being  so  large  that 
he  could  not  find  a  truss  to  hold  it  uutil  he  learned  of 
the  Dr.  Rice  method.  Mr.  Blandin  tells  of  a  near 
neighbor  of  his  who  was  also  ruptured  and  for  whom 
Mr.  Blandin  sent  for  the  Eice  treatment.  The  day  it 
arrived  this  neighbor  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a 
strangulated  hernia;  two  doctors  and  a  half  dozen 
men  held  him  down,  the  pain  tieing  so  intense  that  he 
was  out  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Blandin  arrived  on  the 
scene  just  in  the  nick  of  time  and  a  few  minutes  after 
the  patient  had  revived  from  a  powerful  dose  ot  chlo- 
roform, the  Rice  system  was  put  on,  they  had  him  up 
and  dressed  and  he  walked  out  to  his  barn.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  these  two  cures  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion throughout  the  state.  Dr.  Rice  has  recently 
prepared  a  book,  giving  a  full  description  of  his 
method.  It  is  a  home  cure  at  a  very  small  cost  and 
best  of  all  it  cures  without  pain,  danger,  detention 
from  work  or  inconvenience  of  auy  kind.  Readers 
should  send  for  this  book  and  mail  it  to  anyone  they 
know  to  be  ruptured.  Such  an  act  of  kindness  will 
be  worth  a  great  deal  to  those  who  suffer  from  rup- 
ture. Write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  RICE.  Box  543,  Smithville, 
(Jeff  Co.)  N.  Y. 


FAT 

HOW  TO  REDUCE 


Miss  M. Nobles. R&oine 
V7itt.  wriiee;  "Your 
remedyreduced  my. 
weight  54  lbs.  and  I 
think  it  is  the  simplest  and  grandest  remedy  in 
the  world  to  reduce  superfluous  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEM.  CO.,       B     BOX,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


ON 


DAYS'  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


"Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  self- 
justingBallin  center.adaptsitself 
>all  positions  of  the  body  .while  the 
ball  in  the  cup  presses  back  the 
intestines,  just  as  a  person  does  with  the 
finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Hernia  is  held  se- 
curely day  and  night.and  a  radical  cure  certain.  Itis 
easy,durableand  cheap.  Sentby  mail.  Circulars  free. 
C.  H.  EGULESTON  &  CO.,  120S  aisuXlt  T£3U?LE,  CHICAGO. 


Thousands  of  people  come  or  send  every  year  to 
Dr.  B.  F.  Bte  for  his  Balmy  Oil  to  cure  them  of  can- 
cer and  other  malignant  diseases.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber a  great  many  very  old  people,  whose  ages  range 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  years,  on  account  of 
distance  and  infirmities  of  age,  they  send  for  home 
treatment.  A  free  book  is  sent  telling  what  they  say 
of  the  treatment.  Address 

Dr.  B.  F.  Bye,  P.  O.  Box  No.  246,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(If  not  afflicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  some 
suffering  one.) 


ABBOTT'S 

EAST  INDIA  CORN  PAINT. 

Corns,  "Warts  and  Bunions  cured 
withoutpain  orthe  use  of  a  knife. 
A  simple  application  does  the  work. 

Lippman  Brothers, 
Wholesale  Agt3.,  SavannahtGcu 


RUPTURE1 


' SURE  CURE 

small  cost:    No  operation, 
■pain,  dangrer  or  detention 
from  work.  A  complete  radical  cure  to  all  (old  or  young) 
Easy  to  u?e.  Thousands  cured.  Book  free  (sealed). 
Dr.  W-  S-  RICE,  Box  T,      Smithville,  N.  ¥• 


■at  home, 


ASTHMA 


Correspondence  invit- 
ed. No  charge  for  ad- 
vice as  to  curability. 

_  P.  Harold  Hayes,  H.b. 

\  CURED  TO  STAY  CURED  |      Buffalo,  n.t. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Or.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  fora  FREE 
package  &  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Postage  5c 
UK.  s.  PKRILEY,     Chicago,  Ills. 

BED-WETTING  B.  Rowan,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


FITS 
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FARM  AISTD  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  1898. 


©ur  fflMscellan^. 


Temper,  if  ungoverned.  governs  the  whole 
man. 

Time  well  employed  is  Satan's  deadliest 
foe. — C.  Wilcox. 

Levity  of  behavior  is  the  bane  of  all  that 
is  good  and  virtuous.— Seneca. 

Troubles  spring  from  idleness,  and  grie- 
vous toils  from  needless  ease. — Franklin. 

Leabx  to  say  no,  and  it  will  be  of  more 
use  to  you  than  to  be  able  to  read  Latin.— 
Spurgeon. 

Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the 
weather  cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  "Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches"  will  give  effective  relief. 

"To  think."  said  the  visitor,  "that  you  will 
have  to  go  through  life  like  an  ex-convict!" 

"Well,  miss,"  replied  Claude,  "to  tell  you 
the  truth,  just  at  present  there  ain't  noth- 
ing I'd  like  more  to  be!" — Washington  Star. 

"Fixe  morning,  your  worship,"  affably  re- 
marked the  man  who  had  been  arrested  the 
night  before  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  responded  the  justice,  "quite 
a  fine  morning— in  fact,  a  $10  fine  morning."— 
Boston  Traveler. 

A  max  in  Glasgow,  having  been  charged 
with  keeping  a  lottery,  pleaded  in  exten- 
uation that  he  became  acquainted  with  loter- 
ies  in  church  bazaars.  This  did  not  avail, 
but  the  judge  said  that  "churches  which  held 
lottery  bazaars  ought  to  be  pulled  up." 

The  farm  is  a  home — not  a  place  to  be 
lived  at  to-day  and  moved  from  to-morrow; 
but  a  home  to  be  improved  and  beautified— a 
home  where  orchards  are  to  be  planted, 
where  vines  are  to  be  grown,  where  substan- 
tial things  are  to  be  constructed,  where  chil- 
dren are  to  be  born  and  others  are  to  die. 
Into  the  fields  come  and  reap  new  genera- 
tions; out  of  the  fields  and  into  the  grave- 
yard pass  old  generations. — Southern  Prog- 
ress. 

Wht  do  men  prefer  the  privations  and  bat- 
tling and  poverty  of  a  city,  when  on  a  farm 
there  is  so  much  of  plenty  and  peace  and 
wealth?  The  illiterate  laborer  selects  the 
town  because  of  that  sense  which  prompts 
the  knowing  to  raise  his  eye  above  the  six- 
pence which  conceals  the  dollar  beyond.  "It 
is  easier,"  says  the  carter,  "to  load  a  cart 
than  to  grub  a  clearing."  And  so  it  is,  only 
that  brush-land  once  made  clear  stays  cleared, 
while  carts  that  are  laden  empty  as  fast  as 
they  are  laden.  The  work  with  the  cart 
waxes  harder  with  the  age  of  the  carter.  The 
cultivation  of  the  land  grows  easier  with  the 
children  of  the  farmer. — Southern  Progress. 


A  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  farmers  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  purchased  the  "Success 
Anti-clog"  Weeder  last  year;  and  why  is  it 
that  all  the  neighbors  of  those  who  bought 
them  last  year  are  buying  them  this  year? 

Simply  because  any  up-to-date  farmer  who 
ever  saw  one  of  them  work,  and  afterward 
noted  the  result  upon  the  crop  would  not  do 
without  one  for  four  times  its  cost. 

Remember  that  the  "Success  Anti-Clog" 
Weeder  is  made  by  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York, 
Penna.,  and  that  they  will  take  pleasure  in 
giving  you  full  information  about  the  utility 
of  the  machine  and  the  reasonable  price  and 
terms  upon  which  it  is  sold,  if  you  write  them, 
mentioning  Farm  and  Fireside  in  your  letter. 


NOT  A  BICYCLE  BADGE. 

A  well-known  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution,  while  in  London  recently,  was 
invited  to  a  very  smart  dinner.  As  is  her 
Invariable  custom,  she  wore  her  society  pin, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  of  gold  and  in 
the  form  of  a  good-sized  spinning-wheel.  In 
this  daughter's  case  the  pin  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  some  of  the  same  order  of  or- 
ders, being  set  with  diamonds.  All  during 
dinner  the  daughter  noticed  an  athletic- 
looking  girl  across  the  table  stared  hard  at 
the  pin,  but  being  in  England,  where  D.  A. 
U.'s  and  D.  A.  It.  plus  are  novelties,  she 
thought  nothing  of  it.  But  so  soon  as  the 
women  had  withdrawn  to  the  drawing-room 
the  athletic-looking  girl  marched  straight  up 
to  the  daughter  and  in  blunt  English  fashion 
asked  to  look  at  the  pin.  "Well,  you  Amer- 
icans know  how  to  do  things,"  said  the  girl. 
"That's  the  stnnningest  badge  for  a  wheel 
club  that  I  ever  saw." 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  phyfticitn.  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  handH  by  in  Kast  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  Bpeedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Itronchitls,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  I, line  Affections-,  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all 
■farTonl  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  fo 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  H.  this  recipe,  in  German.. French  or 
Knglish,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 

m.m.r    W     A     Vnrr,    .'Hi  £*„.».....'   DI..L     U  L  .  , ■    , - 


i  HIS  OPPORTUNITY. 

"George."  pleaded  Mrs.  Ferguson,  "I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  if  we  have  war  with 
Spain  you  won't  go!" 

"Laura,"  replied  the  young  husband,  "in 
the  hour  of  our  country's  peril  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  who  has  a  drop  of  patriotic 
blood  in  his  veins  to  go  forth  bravely  in 
defense  of  the  flag.  As  an  American  who 
loves  his  country  and  glories  in  its  free  insti- 
tutions I  cannot  shirk  my  duty." 

"It  would  break  my  heart.  George!  There 
are  enough  men  to  go  to  war  who  haven't 
any  family  ties!   Let  them  do  the  fighting!" 

"Laura,"  replied  George,  "in  the  event  of 
war  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  keep 
me  from  going.   It  rests  with  you!" 

"With  me?" 

"With  you!"  solemnly  he  answered.  "I 
shall  exact  a  promise!" 

"Oh,  I'd  promise  anything!" 

"The  sole  condition  on  which  I  will  remain 
at  home  if  we  have  war  with  Spain — think 
well  before  you  bind  yourself  by  an  irre- 
vocable vow — " 

"I  promise!" 

"Is  that  you  won't  do  any  housecleaning 
this  spring!" 

A  long,  low,  shuddering  wail  broke  from 
her  pallid  lips,  but  it  was  too  late.  She  had 
promised. 


SURPRISING  BARGAINS;: 

*  CLOTHING! 

Men's  All-Wool  Suits  *c 

OTHER  SUITS  FR0«  84  to  $16.    %y  %J 

Everj"  Suit  Guaranteed  Worth 

from  33  to  50  per  tent  more. 

We  manufacture  our  own  goods  and 
sell  direct  to  wearer  at  the  same  prices 
as  the  retailer  buys  at,  thereby  saving 
our  customers  all  intermediate  profits. 

Write  at  once  for  Handsome  Sample 
Book  and  save  big  money. 

E.M.WOLF&CO./^,^ 

(Mail  Order  Dep' t.)       PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

In  answering  adv.  please  mention  r  -  and  F. 


The  twenty-ninth  edition  of  I 
the  Sew  Guide  to  Rose? 
Culture,  the  leading  Rose  | 
Catalogue  of  America,  will  be  J 
sent  free  on  request.  This! 
standard  handbook  for  rose-lovers  I 
and  rose-growers  is  an  easy  guide  to  £ 
growing  the  easiest  roses  grown — the  I 
D.  <fc  C.  Koses— and  all  other  de-  i 
sirabie  flowers.  Also  free — a  sam-  * 
pie  of  oar  magazine  on  request. 
The  Dlngee  «fc  Conard  Co.,  x 
ffe-t  Grove,  Pa.  | 


SALT  IN  SEA-WATER. 

A  ton  of  Atlantic  water  when  evaporated 
yields  81  pounds  of  salt;  a  ton  of  Pacific 
water,  79  pounds.  Arctic  and  Antarctic  wa- 
ters yield  So  pounds  to  the  ton,  and  Dead  Sea 
water,  1ST  pounds. 


LOST. 

"Miss  Sylvia.  I  want  you  to  help  me  with  a 
little  wager.  Ruggles,  here,  says  you  can't 
give  an  awswer  to  a  question  without  begin- 
ning it  with  a  'why,  ah,'  and  I  say  you  can. 
Can't  you?" 

"Why,  ah— I  didn't  know  I  was  in  the  habit 
of—" 

"Ruggles,  you've  won." 


It  rests  with  yon  whether  tou  continue  the-^^^H 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-BAC^J  1 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with-^^  W  mL  AS 
out  nervous  distress,  exnela  nir.o-  vffl  ^  i  ■  p^B^^ 
tine,  pannes  the  blood,  re^tf^rf  I  |  k  J»^i 
stores    lost  manhood.  I  I  B^^yoo  bores 

makes  you  strone^fl  I  »  il>"*7old.  400.000 
m  heaith.  nerve^^JB  "  I  Pm^^cases  cured.  Buy 
h'  '.i  ''  i^TTB  BS  (J^N'O  TO  BAC  from 
«  ^**T  ^  B^'T^^your  own  druggist,  who 
^^rfT  m  t  1  t^^^**^^ will  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
jrif  n  B  f  |  J^^a.  will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
MBk.^  W^^^  box.  31,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
jjajrw  guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  monev, 

1^^-         Sterling  Remedy  Co. ,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  York. 


BICYCLES 


4ft  ^  gets  our  latest  and  best  98  Model  wheel  direct 
§A  from  makers — EXPRESS  ALL  PAID— with  priv- 
■  IH  a  M  ilege  of  examination  before  taking.   Y\~e  give 
*W  ^0  you  choice  of  color,  height  of  frame  and  gear, 

.        almost  any  tire,  saddle  or  pedal  that's  worth 
Having  at  the  following  introductory  prices: 
MODEL  8,  GENTS',  and  9,  LADIES',  ljf-in.  tubing,  one-  .  ,  - 

piece  cranks,  M.  &  W.  tires,  $35 

MODEL  10,  GENTS',  and  11,  LADLES',  l^-in.  tubing, 

two-piece  cranks,  Columbia  tires,-  -  -  -  -  -Soil 

Pay  Express  Company  balance.  Onr  catalogue  tells  of 
our  one-piece  system  of  making  our  flush  ioints.tapered 
JJ-snaped  rear  stays,  large  sprockets,  254  styles  handle 
Dars,  sent  free.   Got  agency  at  once. 

A.  B.  ELLIS  MFQ.  CO. 
141  S.  Clinton  St.  CHICAGO. 

Please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE! 


By  selling  Baker's  Teas  amongvour  neighbors,  a  total 
of  lOOlbs.  for  Bicvcle;  50  lbs.,  Walthara G old  "Watch;  25 
lbs.,  Silver  Watch;  10lbs.,Crescent  Camera  or  Gold  Ring. 

Express  prepaid.    Wrilefor  Catalogue.  Order  Sheet,  Grc. 

W.  G.  BAKER,  Dept.  ST    Springfield,  Mass. 


Draw  tout  Fence  Wires  with  FIELD'S  SPRING  TENSION 
RATCHETS  and  they  will  stay  tight 


through  heat  and  cold  for  a  lifetime. 
Write  tor  prices.  6.  W.  FIELD,  Jiorth  Branch,  X.  J. 


j£  *t?        *f*  4?  ij*  tt*  *b  ♦  ^  *b      *b  <**   »l"i"tTTtp  &  *b  %* 
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PLATINUM  AND  GOLD. 

A  package  of  wire  that  -weighs  twenty-five 
pounds  and  resembles  ordinary  fine-polished 
steel  wire  was  entered  at  the  Appraiser's 
Department  of  the  Custom  House  some  time 
ago,  and  valued  at  $5,000.  This  is  almost 
as  much  as  the  same  weight  of  gold  would  be 
valued,  and  the  wire  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  It  was  platinum  wire,  and  for 
that  reason  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  A  man 
who  viewed  it  said  that  the  demand  for  it 
had  apparently  increased  greatly,  as  much 
more  platinum,  crude  and  manufactured,  was 
coming  through  the  Custom  House  now. — 
Duluth  News-Tribune. 


4* 


A  Great  Clubbing  Offer 


* 


THE  MICRO-PHONOGRAPH. 

Dr.  Louis  Olivier  describes  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  "Revue  Generale  des  Sciences,"  an 
instrument  called  the  micro-phonograph, 
which  is  a  combination  of  microphone  and 
phonograph  invented  by  M.  F.  Dussard,  and 
developed  by  other  workers.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments have  lately  been  made  with  most 
promising  results  by  Dr.  Laborde  and  Dr. 
Gelle  with  this  instrument,  to  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  making  sounds  audible  to 
deaf-mutes.  With  a  number  of  patients  they 
were  very  successful,  and  were  able  to  con- 
vey the  sensation  of  sound  for  the  first  time, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  micro-phonograph 
may  prove  of  considerable  assistance  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  MM.  Ber- 
thon  and  Jaubert  have  also  by  means  of  this 
instrument  in  conjunction  with  the  telephone 
and  cinematograph  been  able  to  reproduce 
scenes  with  conversations  complete,  and  uri' 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Compaguie  Generale 
Transatlantique  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  for 
a  series  of  lifelike  reproductions  of  naval 
scenes  at  the  exhibition  of  1900.— London 
Chronicle. 


REDUCED  FARES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

For  the  Spring  Holidays  Agents  of  the  C.  H. 
ii  D.  Ry.  will  sell  tickets  to  all  points  in  Cen- 
tral Passenger  Association  territory  at  one  and 
one  third  fare  for  the  round  trip,  tickets  to  be 
issued  only  on  request  of  the  executive  officers 
of  colleges,  seminaries  or  universities. 

Extreme  limit  of  tickets  will  be  May  1,  1898. 


V7 
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The  Atlanta  CONSTITUTION  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  all  America.   It  gives  12  pages  each  issue;  size  of 
each  page  18  by  23  inches,  or  84  columns  a  week,  or  4,368  columns  in  a  year. 
For  news  the  Weekly  Constutition  is  unsurpassed.  It  has  special  correspondents 
located  in  all  important  centers,  and  in  addition  has  the  regular  Press  dispatches. 
Its  news  from  Cuba  is  fresh  and  reliable,  and  if  war  with  Spain  breaks  out,  the 
Weekly  Constitution  will  keep  you  posted;  in  short,  it  prints  all  the  news. 

The  departments  devoted  to  the  Household,  to  the  Young  Folks,  its  Literary 
features  and  special  articles  make  it  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  most  magazines. 

The  Editorial  page  of  the  Weekly  Constitution  is  especially  strong.  In  discuss- 
ing all  questions  it  avoids  using  abuse  and  harsh  names,  believing  that  abuse  is 
never  taken  for  argument,  and  that  the  plain,  simple  truth  fearlessly  told  is  what 
the  people  demand  about  t  he  great  questions  of  the  day.  The  Weekly  Constitution 
is  admitted  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  able  advocate  of  Bimetallism,  that  is,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  in  the  United  States.  Voters 
who  wish  to  read  up  and  keep  posted  on  the  money  question  will  make  no 
mistake  by  subscribing  for  the  Weekly  Constitution.  It  is  a  great  news,  political 
and  family  paper,  which  has  nearl3"  200,000  subscribers,  and  reaches  nearly  every 
community  throughout  the  United  States. 

Believing  that  many  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  readers 
would  be  glad  to  subscribe  for  this  great  newspaper, 
we  have  arranged  the  following  liberal  clubbing  offer: 


WEEKLY  CONSTITUTION,  Regular  Price, 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY,  Cheap  at 


S1.00  -\  ALL  THREE  FOR 

,:s$i.oo 


We  will  give  the  Weekly  Constitution  one  full  year  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  full  year  and  any  ONE  of  the  premiums  named  below  for  One  Dollar;  that  is, 
the  two  papers  and  any  one  of  the  premiums,  all  three,  for  SI. 


"  Universal  Dictionary," 

"SamantBa  Among  the  Brethren, 

"People's  Atlas," 

Eerry-spoon, 

"  Giant  Almanac," 

"Life  of  Washington," 

"  Samantlxa  at  Saratoga," 

"The  Prodigal  Son," 

"Life  of  Lincoln," 

"  100  Photographic  Views," 

"Arts  of  Beauty," 

"Quo  Vadis." 

When  above  offer  is  accepted  it  may  be  counted  as  one  name  in  a  Farm  and  Fireside  club 
Postage  paid  by  us. 


£..dorredsesrS  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


* 
* 


* 
* 

* 


* 
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RHEUMATISM 


Peruiaueuuy  cured  by  using  DK.  WHITEH  ALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  Thp  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


SAVE 

MONEY 


FREE!  FREE! 


Send  for  our  new  1898  Catalogue, 
illustrated  in  colors,  containing  full 
descriptions  of  all  our  Pianos  and 
Orean9.  REMEMBER  we  are  the 
only  firm  of  actual  manufacturers 
selling  exclusively  to  the  general 
public  direct,  at  factory  cost— the 
only  firm  where  you  get  the  Real  Exact  Value  for  vour  monev.  There  are  IVo  Acent's, 
Dealers'  or  Middlemen's  proflu  added.    tsrSPECIAI.,  OFFERS  ROW  READY. 

CASH  OR  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 

to  suit  your  circumNianrt*M.  Pianos  and  Organs  shipped  on  thirty  days' trial  in  your  own  home 
under  our  special  warrant  for  twenty-live  years.  No  monev  required  In  advanre.  Sate  delivery 

topurchaser guaranteed.  k  —  v- — c  ..  _ — ~  ~ — ~  

TEIiMs:  >o  Satisfaction,  >o  Pay. 


1C  KKKKENf  ESa  —  Our  bank,  your  bank, 
any  bank,  thp  editor  of  this  paper,  or  of  aDy 
of  the  multitude  of  patrons  who  have  pur- 
chaM-d  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Instru- 
ments from  us  during  nearly  50  years.  Our 
new  book  ''The  Hean  of  thePeople,"eontain. 
lnpra  thousand  recent  references,  sent  free. 
DON'T  FAIL  TO  WRITE  AT  ONCE  to 

CORNISH  &  CO., 

Manofactorem  of  American  Planoa  and  Organ* 


(•END  for  particulars  of  our  pop- 
ular <  o- 1* art  n i  r-ii i p   IMan    by  s 

which  any  one  can  easily  obtain  a  S 
CORNISH  Piano  or  Organ  for  noth-  S 
ing.  Full  explanation  with  every  ^ 
catalogue.  s 

Established  nearly  50  Tears. 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


Aphtt.  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number'and  names  of  the  different  pieces  In 
the  pattern,  how  to  nil  and  hi  and  put  Hie 
garment  together— are  si- ni  wn  w  .-.icli  n.Mnn, 
with  a  picture  nfllit'  (/aiiiuml  tit  y«  I'll  In- 
terns are  oomph  i<-  in  every  parlicuiai',  there 


being  a  separate  pat  tern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.    All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years    Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Toxlage  one  cent  EX  TRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.7339.— Ladies'  Pelerine  Cape,  to 
be  made  with  or  without  stole.  10c. 
Sizes,  large,  medium  and  small. 


No.  ~iMt).— Ladies'  Fancy  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


N'».  vmi.— Ladtks'  Circular 
Sheath  Skirt.    11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24  ,  20,  28  and  30 
inches  waist. 


No.  7297.— Child's  Blouse  Drkss. 
10c.   Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 

■12 


No.  7342. 
Sizes,  32, 


—Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7349.— Ladi  ks'  Waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,34,30,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7351.— Ladies'  Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


V  i  >  7343.— Ladies'  Tucked  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,38  and  40  inches  bust, 


No.7332.— Girl's  Reefer  Jacket 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  6459.— Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Sun  bonnets.  The  two  pattern* 
for  10  cents.  Cut  in  tw«i  siw — 
Misses'  and  I,  i>  ies\ 


No.  6558.— Boys'  Knickekbock  i  i: 
and  Knee-trousers.  10  cents 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.7328.— Ladies'  Jacket,  with  Fly 

Closing.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  3S  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.7341  -Girl's  Gabrille  Apron.  10c. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


H  We  will  send  any  twoifc 
g;  patterns,  and  Farm  and)% 
%  Fireside  for  one  year,  for  M 
!$  35  cents  f. 


No.  7337.— Ladies' Cape.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  large,  medium  and  small. 


No.  7281.— Ladies'  Russian  Shirt- 
waist.   10  rents,    sizes,  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust, 

Postage  paid  by  us. 


No.  7333.— Ladies'  Dressing-sack. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32.  34.36.38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7331.— Misses'  Waist.  10c. 
Sizes  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7320.— Boys'  Suit.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  5  urn —Ladies'  Tea-gown.  lie. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7313.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 

10  cents.   Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust. 


No.7318.— Ladies'  and  Misses'  Shirt- 
waist. 1»  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  buM. 
Misses,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


Address  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Apeix  15,  1898. 


Fruit. 


Trees  and  Vines  become  hardier,  and 
their  products  better  flavored  when  liberally 
treated  with  fertilizers  containing  at  least 
10%  actual 

Potash. 

PPFP  *Hustraled  book  which  tells  what 
"*vCC-f  Potash  is,  and  how  it  should  be  used,  is 
sent  free  to  all  applicants.    Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

HARTMAN'S 

STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 

4 


A/\AAAAAAAA/V 


iWiliTiWUiOJiUil 
HMtlSSItllltlllffil 


STRONGER  THAN  IRON. 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Hade  from  the  test  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  hand- 
some f  ence,"which  when  constructed  with  our  ornamen- 
tal steel  posts  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn, 
flower  garden  or  the  cemetery  lot.  The  ideal  fence  for 
enclosing  Public  Grounds,  Church  Yards,  Court  Yards, 
Catalogue  and  Circulars  Free. 

.OB 


HANDSOME 
ENDURING 


School  Grounds,  etc. 


HARTMAN  MFG.  CO..  EUWOOD  GITY,  PA.,< 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  227  Broadway,  X.Y. 


WIND,  WATER  AND  LIGHT 


are  the  only  thinps  not  saccessfnlly  turned  or  confined  by^ 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE.  • 

Nothing  else  can  get  through  it,  under  or  over  it.  Can't  in-  * 
jure  anything  because  it's  all  smooth  wire.  Kever  sags^ 
— takes  up  its  own  expansion  and  contraction.  If  your^ 
dealer  doesn't  keep  it  order  direct  from  us.  We  pay  the • 
freight  Any  height  up  to  5S-in,  "Write  for  free  circulars. • 
KETSTOVE  WOTES WIRE  FESCE  CO.30RushSt.Peorla,  111.  • 


BEATEN  TO  DEATH 

HflnHmBamn       By  selling'  our 

ill  ZEH  FENCE 

direct  to  the  farmer  & 
_  paying- freight  thereon 
We  not  only  save  him  all  of  the  middle  man's  profit  but 
we  have  beaten  the  hand  fence  machine  to  death.  Prices 
way  down.  It  is  a  cheaper  and  better  fence  than  can  be 
made  by  any  hand  machine  for  the  money.  It's  all  inter- 
woven; no  loose  ends  to  unravel;  cross  wirescannot  slip. 
RFMP14RFR  IT  S  SOLD  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
nbiTltiTIUtn  I^TI  rite  for  free  circulars  and  extra 
special  discount.  Better  write  at  once. 
ADVANCE  FEACE  CO.,  4   Old  St.,  Peoria  111. 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  Inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  Kabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree.FlowerandTomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board. etc.Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  IIL 


_gfllfPER  ROD.f 

1?0.  12,  finoTH  ST., .  W~~~*»*>~^:  £ 


"FixirT  Fences" 

every  spring  Is  needless.  No  '  top  rails' '  to  lay  tip, 
nor  need  to  chase  down  the  lane  after  every  storm  If 
Piiire  Fence  Is  used.  Send  for  "spring  styles" 
and  prices.   See  our  ad.  In  next  Issue. 

PAGE  WOVEX  W1BE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


m  FENCE 

With  our  Duplex  Aotomitlo 

Ltlt-Proof  ft  nc*,  ud 
on*  thai  li  ftlao  Hor**-hSgb 


rn^^'u1' 16S  A  ROD 

ud.Sbxkor  CMckcn  f«or«  forl^  arel.  PUln.CoU«4 
Sprlac  and  fiuk4  vln  to  f.ncrr, Kt *ti )Ua^le pricM.  Cat^Ofu.  Fna. 
K17S1  L7I.1N  BBOTIIRKS,  Boi2S5  KMmltk,  Indium 


s.  w. 


BERKRnmE,  Chester  Whit*, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
Pios.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hoi* 
stein   Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep  Fancy  Poultry,  Honting 
.    end  Hons©  JL>o«s.  Catalogue, 
ochranville,  Chester  Co,  Pa.- 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

leads  in  the  greatest  dairy  State  of  the  West, 

WISCONSIN 

R.  M.  Bussard's  Creamery,  Poynette,  Wis.,  scoring  98^ 
points  and  taking 

SWEEPSTAKES 

at  the  State  Convention  at  Manitowoc, 
Feb.  9-1 1,  1898. 

Remember  the  United  States  leads 
in  the  greatest  dairy  State 
of  the  East, 

VERMONT 

E.  E.  Symes'  Creamery,  Ryegate, 
taking 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  the  State  Convention  at  St.  Albans,  Jan.  4-7,  1898. 
Notwithstanding  the  Improved  United  States  is  the  last 
separator  on  the  market,  it  is  taking  the  lead  in  all  sections 
where  used. 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


easy  BUCKEYE 


RIDING 

CULTIVATOR, 


EITHER 

PIN  SHOVELS  or 
SPRING  SHOVELS 

AS  DESIRED. 

This  is  an  ideal  machine  f  0 

Cultivating  all  Hoed  Crops 


It  is  adjusted  to  that  light 
touch  which  produces 
the  shallow  cultiva- 
tion so  essestial  to  suc- 
cess. It 

THOROUGHLY  STIRS 

and  fines  the  top  soil,  and  leaves 

a  fine  blanket  of  level  surface  that 

Conserves  the  Moisture 

of  the  soil. 
*£*PSend  for  catalogue  and  circulars. 

P.  P. MAST  &  CO. 


7  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Branch  house,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
for  25  years  at  wholesale  prices,  saving 
him  the  dealer's  profits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination.  Everything 
warranted.  118  styles  of  Ve- 
hicles, 55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Busgfcs,  $36  to  $70. 

Surreys,  $50  to  $125. 
Carriages,  Phaetons,  Traps, 
Wagonettes,  S  p  r  1  n  g-R  o  a  d 
and  Milk  Wagons. 


No.  77. — Surrey  Harness.  Price, 
As  good  as         for  125.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE 


Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 
ot  all  our  styles. 
\ND  HARNESS  1EFG.  CO.,  W. 


No.  606.— Surrey.    Price,  with  curtains,  lamps,  son-shide, 
apron  and  fenders,  $t».    As  good  as  sells  for 

B.  PRATT,  Secretary,  ELKHART,  LVD. 


THAT  OLD  HOE 

is  the  enemy  of  the  farmer.  It  eats  up  his  time  and  his  profits—/ 
)S  his  nose  on  the  grindstone.   The  "Planet  Jr."  Wo.  15/ 
ogle  Wheel  Hoe  will  cover  more  ground  in  an  hour  thanv^^j 
you  can  cover  in  a  day  withan old-fashioned  hoe.  Besides /^r  ? 
this,  it  has  cultivator,  rake  and  plow  attachments.  /Off-'*  ' 

There  are  a  score  of  ibe  "Planet  Jr."  Machines,  each  /» 
beio?  a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill.   Ifyou  would 
like  to  know  what  they  do  and  how  they  do  y^V  „ 

It.  send  for  the  "Planet  Jr."  book  for  '98. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  A-  CO., 
110?  Market  St.,  Pb.Ua. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  be  Wise.  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 
Yon  Save  Salesman's  Expenses  and  Agent's  Profit. 

Analysis.   Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 
per  cent.      per  cent.        per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal   22  to  25       4    to  5    822.00  per  ton 

Four  Fold  Fertilizer   9  to  10       2to3  2to3  16.00 

Smoky  City  "    8  to  10        \Vt  to  2%         1%  to  2%  15.00 

Big  Bonanza  ■■    9  to  10       2y„  to  4    to  5  20.00 

Potato  Special        "    9  to  10       3%  to  4%        6    to  7  23.00 

Tobacco  Special      "    lltol2       3  "  to  4  4    to5  21.00  " 

Bone  and  Meat   13  to  15       4    to  5    18.00 

For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write   WALKER  STRATMAN  k  CO.  Heir's  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Price  $44. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 


Buy  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.    30  per  rent  sated. 

Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  lor  new  beautifully  Illus 
trated  Catalogue,  send  3  cents  in  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  us  at 
World's  Fair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

Alliance  Carriage  Co.  227  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Price  $60. 


Our  Giant  Almanac 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Giant  Almanac  and 
Annual  Reference  Book  (450  pnges)  is  now 
reiidy  for  delivery.  It  i«  an  absolutely  re- 
liable authority  on  political,  agricultural, 
commercial,  financial,  educational,  religious  and  miscellaneous  subjects  and  statistics  In 
general.  Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  60  cents.  Send  orders  now. 


ffllfilliiif 

THIS  SIDE  DELIVERY 

HAY  RAKE 

rf .  _   Means  

"Quick  Haying  Quality  Prims." 

It  leave*  the  hay  in  a  lipht,  loose  windrow,  where  it 
is  cured  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  not  bleached 
by  the  sun;  hay  retains  its  bright  greeu  color 

and  all  the  essen- 
tial ells. 


It  turns  the  hay  Completely, 

and  exposes  it  all  to  the  air; 

you  can  begin  raking  quick-     )£fjr  It  rakes  wide 

er  than  with  a  sulky  rake,  fast  and  clean, 

saves  the  use  of  a  tedder  in  many  instances;  saves 
time;  does  not  gather  stubble,  manure  or  other 
trash.  It  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  harvesting 
a  crop  of  hay.  More  abomt  this  and  the  Keystone 
Hay  Loader  in  our  free  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 
21  Rive?  St.  STERLING,  ILL. 

ftftf»ffitH« 


POWER  AND 
U 


DHUI 

Self-oiling, 
Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most ' 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- 
thing the  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
Cutters,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


_MPiNC  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  or  valuable  points,  free. 

Aapieton  Mfg.  Go* 

B ATA VI A,  ILL.K 


i  "Electric' 


nmiiiniiifiimiinn 

SAW  i 
WOOD?  | 

with  the  best  machinery  and  2 
save  time  and  strength.  The  = 

SM ALLEY  SAWS  1 

_  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  conld  do  in  E 
s  the  old  way.  Our  ^4Elecrric5,  Circular  Saws  E 
andSelf-Feed  DragSawe  S 
ace  by  far  the  best  general  -2 
purpose  Farm  SawB  ever  z 
made.  Send  for  Descriptive  S 
Caialtieue  and  price  list  of  3 
**Smnlley*  Saws.  S 
Ensilage  and  E 
FodderCntters,  = 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  3 
Shelters,  Root  2 
Cutters  and  Horse  Powers.  2 
~S3IALLET  MFG.  CO..  Manitowoc, Wis.  S 

Chleaeo  Rraneh,  Randolph  and  So.  Canal  Sts.  ~- 
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Everybody's  Friend 
RIVETER. 

FOB 
MENDING 
HARNESS, 
BELT  FN  G,  ETC. 


Indispensable  to  farmers,  liverymen  and  threshermen. 
The  only  machine  that  can  be  operated  with  One  Hand 
while  holding  goods  with  other.  Best  selling  article  ever 
introduced.  Price  gl.oo.  Send  for  sample.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  SHEEHAN  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,    -     -     -    Salem,  Ohio. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 

for  yourself  ana  make  money  drilling  wells, 
People  must  have  water,  and  will  always  pay 
liberally  for  good  service  of  this  kind.  For  al  1 
kinds  of  drilling— water,  gas  or  oil  you  will 
"  d  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES 
to  be  the  most  rapid  and  most  durable 
made.  Are  made  on  new  and  improved 
lines,  and  embody  in  their  construc- 
tion the  best  material  and  work- 
manship procurable.  Either  steam 
or  horse  power,  and  made  in  9  sizes. 
_  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 
Catalog  free  on  application.  AJUllXS,  0.  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Ho. 


WAGON 


A  better  Scale  for 
less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 
Address, 

Jones  o  f  Binghamton, 
Blnghamton,  Y. 


Something 

entirely 

new. 

FREIGHT  PAID. 


SCALES 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


Screw, .Cable  &  Hand  Power 
TUMP  PULLERS 

3  Styles  9  Sizes,  $ 25  to  S 1 50 
HANDY  FARM  WAGONS 
ILE  DITCHER 

Cuts  100  rods  per  day. 
BEST  CORN  HARVESTER 
MADE.  Cats.  Free 
H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 

WESTERVILLE,  o. 


Low- Down,  Broad -Tire 

Farm  Trucks  originated 
with  us  and  we  still  sell 
direct  to  farmers  three- 
fourths  of  all  that  are  used. 
We  build  ten  styles  of  farm 
wagons,  extra  wheels  for 
old  wagons,  and  milk  ped- 
Tdler's  wagons.   Steel  Wheel  Trucks,  $18. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

' fru  Waaon/or  C1S14.  SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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CUBA 


IT'S  just  the  book  and  map 
you  need  to  follow  intel- 
ligently the  war  for  the  free- 
dom of  Cuba. 

SEE  FULL  DESCRIPTION  ON  PAGE  19^ 


The  joint  resolution  passed  by  Congress  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  people  of  Cuba, 
demanding  that  the  government  of  Spain  relinquish  its 
authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  to 
withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban 
waters,  and  directing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  these  resolutions  into  effect,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  existed 
for  more  than  three  years  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  near 
our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
Christian  civilization,  culminating  as  they  have  in  the 
destruction  of  a  United  States  battleship,  with  266  of  its 
officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  harbor 
of  Havana,  and  cannot  longer  be  endured,  as  has  been  set 
forth  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  April  11,  1898,  upon  which  the  action  of 
Congress  was  invited;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 
First— That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 

Second — That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
demand,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
hereby  demand,  that  the  government  of  Spain  at  once 
relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba 
and  Cuban  waters. 

Third — That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire 
I  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the 
several  states  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth— That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  over  said  island,  except  for  the  pacification 
thereof ;  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island 
to  Its  people. 


This  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  after  a  desper- 
ate parliamentary  battle  over  the  Turpie  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  rejected  by  the  House, 
and  stricken  out  by  the  conference  committee.  This 
amendment,  inserted  by  the  Senate  in  the  first  declar- 
ation after  the  word  "independent"  read,  "and  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  hereby  recognizes  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  as  the  true  and  lawful  government  of 
that  island." 

Partisan  and  factional  politics  consumed  nearly  a  week 
attacking  the  position  of  the  executive,  and  failed,  as 
they  deserved  to  fail.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
armed  intervention  to  secure  the  independence  of  Cuba 
and  recognition  of  the  insurgent  civil  government. 


"Nothing  is  clearer  from  the  evidence  of  Consul-general 
Lee,"  says  the  "Chicago  Times-Herald,"  "than  that  the 
Cubans  have  not  won  their  independence,  nor  established 
the  Cuban  republic.  As  General  Lee  said  to  the  senatorial 
committee,  'the  Cubans  cannot  drive  out  the  Spaniards, 
nor  can  the  Spaniards  conquer  the  Cubans.'  For  the 
United  States,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  is  to  recognize  something 
that  does  not  exist  within  the  meaning  of  international 
law. 

"But  even  though  it  were  a  substantial  government,  it 
is  not  within  the  province  of  Congress  to  recognize  it  or 
become  sponsor  for  it  in  the  family  of  nations.  That  is 
entirely  an  executive  right,  and  solely  within  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  as  to  when  it  should  be  exercised. 
This  is  the  stand  taken  by  all  our  presidents,  and  more 
particularly  by  Monroe  and  Jackson,  who  had  to  deal 
immediately  with  this  question. 

"When  the  Spanish-American  colonies  revolted  Con- 
gress passed  many  resolutions  urging  their  recognition  by 
President  Monroe,  but  he  withstood  the  clamor  until  he 
was  satisfied  the  new  governments  had  proved  their 
ability  to  stand  alone.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  he 
act.  Clay's  resolutions  for  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  republics  were  introduced  in  the  House  in 
1818,  but  it  was  not  until  1822  that  Monroe  recognized 
their  independence.  So  with  regard  to  Texas.  Jackson 
refused  consent  to  its  recognition  until  he  was  satisfied 
that  independence  had  been  achieved. 

"In  defiance  of  all  precedent  and  the  unbroken  practice 
of  the  government,  the  Senate  assumes  the  right  to 
declare  that  the  Cuban  republic  has  attained  a  stage  of 
independence  that  all  the  evidence  declares  it  has  not 
reached.  This  is  a  position  that  should  be  withstood 
from  principle,  both  by  the  popular  branch  of  Congress 
and  by  the  President." 

It  stands  to  national  honor  that  common  seuse  pre- 
vailed, and  that  Congress  finally  passed  a  resolution  in 
harmony  with  the  policy  outlined  in  the  President's 
message.  The  provision  of  the  resolution  will  be  put  into 
effect  promptly.  Whether  the  war  involved  in  the  action 
of  Congress  will  be  long  or  short,  no  one  can  tell.  Of  the 
final  result  there  is  no  doubt.   Cuba  will  be  free. 


Spanish  sentiment  is  voiced  by  Senor  Sagasta,  the 
premier,  as  follows:  "We  have  now  reached  the  limits 
of  concession  compatible  with  honor  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. We  consented  to  the  last  concession  at  the  instance 
of  the  pope  and  the  powers.  But  now  attempts  are  made 
upon  our  honor  and  menaces  directed  against  our  terri- 
tory. That  is  a  thing  to  which  Spaniards  will  never 
consent.  This  is  not  the  movement  to  trace  a  parlia- 
mentary program,  but  to  unite  ourselves,  as  our  fathers 
have  done,  in  the  face  of  an  odious  attempt  against  the 
integrity  of  our  territory.  .  .  .  Spain  will  not  allow 
a  parcel  of  her  territory  to  be  taken  from  her  with 
impunity;  nor  will  she  be  a  party  to  any  trafficking  for 
her  possessions." 


A heavy  preponderance  of  exports,"  says  Bradstreets, 
"continues  to  be  the  feature  of  our  foreign  trade 
statistics.  The  total  exports  for  the  month  of  March  were 
valued  at  $112,817,863,  which  represents  an  increase  of  over 
$25,500,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year.  The  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  valued 


at  §61,507,437,  which  was  a  decrease  of  over  $14,800,000  as 
compared  with  March,  1897.  The  dutiable  exceeded  the 
duty-free  imports  in  March  by  over  $8,000,000,  whereas  in 
the  corresponding  month  last  year  the  nondutiable 
exceeded  the  dutiable  imports  by  over  $5,800,000.  In  both 
months  the  exports  showed  an  excess  over  the  imports, 
but  the  excess  last  month  amounted  to  over  $5,300,000, 
whereas  in  March,  1897,  the  excess  amounted  to  only  a 
little  over  $10,900,000.  For  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  March  the  total  exports  were  valued  at 
$926,161,233,  which  represents  an  excess  of  over  $103,800,000 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  valued  at  $455,199,540, 
which  was  a  decrease  of  over  $43,600,000  as  compared  with 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  dutiable 
exceeded  the  nondutiable  imports  in  value  by  a  little  over 
$17,500,000,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year  the  nondutiable  exceeded  the  dutiable  imports  in 
value  by  over  $7,400,000,  so  that  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  classes  of  imports  have  been  nearly  reversed. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  nine  months 
amounted  to  $470,961,693,  which  was  an  increase  of  over 
$147,500,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  last  fiscal  year.  As  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
figures  of  exports  and  imports  given  above,  the  exports 
for  the  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  which  has  elapsed  more 
than  doubled  the  imports  in  value." 


During  the  month  of  March  the  net  imports  of  gold 
amounted  to  $29,540,000.  During  the  nine  months 
ending  with  March  the  net  imports  of  gold  amounted  to 
$53,000,000,  nearly.  The  first  two  weeks  of  April  increased 
this  amount  to  $60,000,000,  including  that  engaged  abroad 
for  shipment.  It  is  estimated  that  $30,000,000  of  bills  are 
still  held  in  this  country,  settlement  of  which  will  bring 
from  abroad  that  much  more  gold. 

The  recent  large  imports-  of  gold  have  increased  the 
flow  of  the  yellow  metal  into  the  United  States  treasury, 
and  its  net  gold  reserve  is  now  over  $180,000,000.  The  rate 
of  gain  during  April  was  larger  than  at  any  time  since 
the  payments  for  the  last  bond  issue. 


With  an  extraordinary  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor, 
with  gold  flowing  into  the  country  and  into  the  treasury, 
with  business  flourishing,  with  national  credit  at  its 
highest  mark,  and  with  vast  resources,  this  country  is  in 
a  most  advantageous  position  to  wage  war  with  Spain. 
In  every  particular  Spain's  condition  is  the  reverse.  She 
is  absolutely  bankrupt;  since  the  Maine  disaster  her 
securities  have  declined  more  than  one  half  in  value. 
Spain  will  go  to  war  simply  in  a  vain  attempt  to  avert  a 
revolution  at  home. 


Armed  intervention  will  be  accompanied  with  the 
offerings  of  American  charity  for  the  Cubans.  Battle- 
ships will  clear  the  way  for  vessels  loaded  with  provisions 
sufficient  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  starving 
"reconcentrados."  This  work  of  relief  will  continue 
under  the  protection  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  United 
States  government,  so  long  as  there  is  necessity  for  it. 
Donations  of  provisions  and  supplies  can  be  forwarded 
to  The  Central  Cuban  Relief  Committee,  58  William  St., 
New  York. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Its  chairman  is  Stephen  E.  Barton, 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  who  will,  on,suapli- 
cation,  furnish  full  information  about  the  committee's 
plans  of  work. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making  further 
experiments  with  steel  wagon  roads.  General  Stone, 
Chief  of  the  Good  Roads  Division,  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  for  rolling  special 
steel  trackways  for  wagon  roads.  In  constructing  the 
new  kind  no  wood  is  used,  and  the  rails  are  without  sup- 
porting cross-ties.  The  track  consists  of  a  simple,  inverted 
trough  or  broad  channel  for  each  wheel,  each  track  rest- 
ing on  abed  of  gravel,  with  the  two  tied  together  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  spreading. 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

It  can  hardly  be 
pointed  out  too  often 
or  too  emphatically 
that  insects  are  active  agents  in  spreading 
plant-diseases.  Flea-beetles,  blister-beetles 
and  the  larvse  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle 
not  only  make  entering-places  for  potato- 
blight  germs,  but  may  actually  carry  the 
infection  from  one  plant  to  another. 
Probably  the  flea-beetle  is  the  worst 
offender  of  all  because  of  the  numerous 
punctures  which  it  makes  in  the  leaves. 
With  plum  and  cherry  trees  the  case  is 
reversed.  Fungi  attack  the  leaves,  caus- 
ing them  to  drop  prematurely,  thus  weak- 
ening the  trees  and  rendering  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  bark-beetle.  The  moral  of 
all  this  is,  be  sure  to  fight  the  insects  that 
attack  your  trees  and  plants  early  and 
vigorously. 


Relations  Between 
Insects  and  Fungi. 


Most  Effec- 
tive Poisons. 


The  poison  that  has  come 
in  most  general  use  in 
our  warfare  against  in- 
sects, and  really  the  only  one  that  has  given 
general  satisfaction,  is  Paris  green.  This 
is  cheap  and  effective,  but  it  is  not  without 
faults.  The  one  great  trouble  with  it  is 
that  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  and 
being  heavier  than  water  will  quickly 
settle  to  the  bottom.  A  great  many  of  the 
cases  of  complaint  of  Paris  green  not  doing 
what  was  expected  from  it  no  doubt  arise 
in  just  this  defect  of  the  drug.  There  is 
one  easy  way  of  dissolving  Paris  green, 
and  my  experiments  last  season  seem  to 
show  that  thus  dissolved  and  diluted  it 
can  be  applied  to  some  or  all  of  our  crops 
needing  that  treatment  with  entire  safety 
and  success.  I  do  not  yet  know  what  exact 
amount  of  strong  ammonia  (liquid)  it  will 
take  to  dissolve  a  pound  of  Paris  green. 
Each  person  can  find  that  out  for  himself, 
and  I  shall  do  so  very  soon.  Neither  do  I 
as  yet  know  what  strength  of  the  solution 
can  be  safely  used.  As  the  distribution  of 
the  dissolved  Paris  green  all  through  the 
water  seems  to  bo  perfect,  I  believe  that  a 
rather  weak  solution,  say  150  gallons  of 
water  to  the  pound  of  Paris  green,  care- 
fully sprayed  on  foliage,  would  surely  kill 
our  common  leaf-eating  insects.  By  using 
Paris  green  in  the  old-fashioned  way  I 
have  usually  had  to  take  a  pound  of  the 
poison  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  to  be  sure 


of  doing  quick  and  effective  work.  The 
new  way  of  using  the  drug,  namely,  dis- 
solved in  liquid  ammonia  and  then  diluted 
with  water,  cannot  yet  be  recommended 
for  general  use.  I  have  merely  offered  it 
as  a  suggestion  for  further  experiment. 


*  *  * 


Using  Poisons. 


Perhaps  it  is  only  a  notion 


of  mine,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  over  the  idea  that  there  is 
some  element  of  deceitfulness,  and  there- 
fore a  little  that  is  rather  contemptible, 
connected  with  the  use  of  poisons.  No 
ordinary  exigency  would  induce  me  to 
poison  cats  or  dogs,  or  any  other  larger 
animal,  and  I  have  always  been  very  slow 
to  try  poisons  even  on  rats.  Besides,  there 
is  this  element  of  danger  to  ourselves  and 
the  members  of  the  family,  as  also  to 
domestic  stock.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
poisons  and  poisoned  articles  standing  and 
lying  around  on  one's  premises.  Our  insect 
enemies,  however,  have  driven  us  to  such 
dire  straits  that  the  use  of  poisons,  with  all 
its  risks,  its  disreputable  flavor  and  all  its 
consequences,  is  the  only  resort  (the 
"ultimo  ratio,"  as  is  said  of  the  use  of 
cannons)  left  us.  It  is  either  poison  or 
defeat.  In  that  extremity  we  naturally  try 
to  overcome  our  sentimental  repugnance, 
and  to  save  ourselves  by  poisoning  our 
enemies. 

&  % 


Label  Poisons. 


As  I  have  said  before,  it  is 


not  pleasant  to  have  poisons 
and  poisonous  mixtures  lying  around  loose 
on  one's  premises.  For  this  reason  I 
seldom  buy  or  prepare  much  of  it  ahead  of 
the  time  that  I  have  immediate  use  for  it. 
Such  things  as  Paris  green  and  arsenic  in 
any  form  should  be  kent  in  strong  boxes, 
cans  or  the  like,  plainly  labeled  "Poison," 
and  stored  out  of  reach  of  irresponsible 
persons,  including,  of  course,  the  children. 
The  Ohio  station  says:  "The  arsenite  of 
soda  may  be  prepared  in  any  quantity 
desired,  but  being  almost  a  clear  liquid  is 
somewhat  dangerous  to  keep  on  hand. 
The  danger  may  be  obviated  to  some 
extent  by  coloring  the  liquid  with  some 
cheap  aniline  d'ye,  using  enough  of  the 
latter  simply  to  give  sufficient  color  so  that 
no  one  would  mistake  the  solution  for  an 
inoffensive  drink.  It  takes  but  a  short 
time,  however,  to  prepare  sufficient  for  a 
day's  spraying,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
dangerous  method.  It  is  a  rank  poison, 
and  should  be  properly  labeled  and  care- 
fully guarded,  the  same  as  all  other 
poisons." 


Arsenite  of  Soda. 


In  a  recent  bulletin  the 


Ohio  state  experiment 
station  (Wooster,  Ohio)  speaks  of  arsenite 
of  soda  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  Paris 
green.  The  directions  for  preparing  this 
arsenite  of  soda  are  as  follows:  "Dissolve 
two  pounds  of  commercial  white  arsenic 
and  four  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(washing  soda)  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
use  one  and  one  half  pints  to  a  barrel  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  (50  gallons).  The  easiest 
way  to  make  the  solution  is  to  put  both 
the  white  arsenic  and  carbonate  of  soda  in 
a  gallon  of  boiling  water  and  keep  boiling 
about  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  a  clear 
liquid  is  formed,  and  then  dilute  to  two 
gallons.  One  and  one  half  pints  of  this 
solution  to  each  barrel  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  sufficient  to  use  when  spraying  for 
potato-blight  and  potato-bugs,  for  apple- 
scab  and  apple-worms,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  where  a  combination  mixture  for 
fungi  and  insects  is  required."  While  the 
solution  of  Paris  green  (iu  ammonia)  must 
not  be  combined  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  this  arsenic  and  soda  solution,  or 
arsenite  of  soda,  is  more  safely  used  in 
combination  with  that  mixture  than  alone, 
as  when  in  combination  it  will  not  injure 
the  foliage,  but  alone  it  is  liable  to  burn 
the  leaves.  It  surely  is  good  advice  to  use 
the  combination  mixture  in  every  case 
where  it  is  likely  or  even  faintly  suspected 
that  both  insect  and  fungous  enemies  are 
present.  The  treatment  will  do  no  hurt, 
and  it  insures  the  safety  of  our  crops 
against  both  dangers.  The  extra  cost  is 
only  trifling,  anyway. 


Ginseng-growing. 


I  have  not  yet  freed  my- 


self from  my  earlier 
doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  the  ginseng- 
root  is  a  sure  road  to  riches.  Possibly  the 
careful  cultivator  may  make  ginseng- 
growing  pay,  but  this  will  not  be  without 
great  care,  effort,  and  only  after  patient 
waiting.  Don't  imagine  that  the  plant 
will  succeed  on  any  kind  of  soil  or  with 


any  kind  of  treatment.  The  directions  for 
ginseng-growing  given  by  Mr.  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey,  of  North  Carolina,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  care  needed  by  the  crop,  and 
the  time  the  grower  will  have  to  wait  for 
returns.    Mr.  Kelsey  says : 

"First,  where  possible,  select  a  cool,  moist 
piece  of  ground,  preferably  where  there  is 
natural  loam,  or  where  the  ground  is  loose 
and  rich.  Well-rotted  stable  manure  is 
good  for  bringing  up  garden  soil  to  a 
proper  condition,  as  is  also  leaf-mold, 
rotted  sods,  etc.  Sandy  soil,  if  rich  and 
moist,  is  not  objectionable,  but  rather  de- 
sirable. Plant  in  rows  eight  inches  apart, 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  leaving  an 
alley  two  feet  wide  every  sixth  row,  thus 
making  beds  nearly  eight  feet  wide,  each 
with  six  long  rows  to  the  bed.  Over  these 
beds  you  can  erect  artificial  shade  by  mak- 
ing lath  covers  with  four- foot  laths,  one 
inch  apart,  on  frames  eight  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide,  made  out  of  two-inch  strips 
one  and  one  fourth  inches  thick;  then  put 
in  posts  along  each  side  of  the  beds,  five 
feet  higfi,  to  which  nail  two-inch  strips  to 
support  the  lath  frame.  These  frames  will 
last  for  many  years,  and  can  be  taken  in  in 
winter.  If  natural  shade  is  provided  under 
trees,  frames,  of  course,  are  not  needed ; 
but  it  will  always  pay  to  have  some  shade 
that  will  keep  the  ground  moist.  Cultiva- 
tion under  the  frames  can  thus  be  pros- 
ecuted without  disturbing  the  shade.  Keep 
the  plants  free  of  weeds,  and  cultivate  the 
same  as  for  any  garden  crop,  and  success 
should  result." 

For  myself  I  prefer  to  go  very  slow 
engaging  in  this  industry.    T.  Grelner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 


Shipping  Eggs. 


Among  the  inquiries  re- 


ceived the  past  week  are 
three  about  shipping  eggs  for  hatching.  I 
have  tried  over  a  dozen  methods  of  wrap- 
ping and  packing,  with  more  or  less 
success,  and  have  finally  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing as  best  of  all :  Each  egg  is  wrapped 
in,  or  rather  rolled  up  in,  a  piece  of  soft 
paper  about  eight  by  twelve  inches  in  size. 
At  the  large  end  of  the  egg  this  is  doubled 
in  and  fits  nearly  close  to  it.  At  the  small 
end  it  is  twisted  to  a  long  point,  maybe 
two  inches  long,  and  when  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  the  basket  they  are  stood  on  this 
point  of  paper.  About  two  inches  of  hay 
or  straw,  cut  to  half-inch  lengths,  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  a  layer 
two  inches  thick  around  the  sides.  Then 
in  the  cozy,  cushioned  nest  thus  formed 
the  eggs  are  placed  as  snugly  together  as 
possible.  About  two  inches  of  the  cut  hay 
or  straw  is  placed  over  them,  two  or  three 
sheets  of  newspaper  over  this,  and  a  piece 
of  sheeting  covering  the  whole  and  tucked 
in  around  the  sides  is  sewed  down  as 
tightly  as  possible.  A  label  or  tag  is  pasted 
on  the  cloth  or  tied  to  the  handle  of  the 
basket;  the  name  and  address  of  the  party 
to  whom  they  are  consigned  is  written 
very  plainly  thereon,  together  with  the 
words,  "Eggs  for  hatching;  handle  with 
care,"  and  they  will  go  safely  hundreds  of 
miles. 

When  I  ship  to  the  Pacific  coast,  or  where 
the  eggs  must  be  carried  some  distance  by 
stage,  I  wrap  each  egg  in  three  separate 
sheets  of  soft  paper  and  work  finely  cut 
hay  or  straw  among  them  when  packing, 
and  cover  with  at  least  three  inches  of  the 
same  material.  Since  adopting  the  fore- 
going method  of  packing  no  complaint  of 
broken  eggs  has  reached  me,  though  I  have 
sent  them  to  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
places  West  and  South,  some  being  carried 
over  a  hundred  miles  by  stage  over  terrible 
roads.  Eggs  shipped  long  distances  seem 
to  hatch  very  well,  the  average  reported  to 
me  being  nine  out  of  fifteen. 


Wheel-hoes. 


*  *  * 

It  would  seem  that  people 
are  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  wheel-hoes,  or  garden-culti- 
vators, every  year.  Last  summer  I  gave 
my  views  on  wheel-hoes  a  thorough  airing 
in  these  columns,  and  told  all  I  knew  about 
them  ;  yet  nearly  every  week  I  receive  one 
or  more  letters,  most  of  them  containing 
no  stamp  for  reply,  asking  from  one  to  a 
dozen  questions  about  garden-cultivators. 
I  will  give  a  general  reply  to  those  most 
frequently  asked. 

A  high-wheeled  hoe  works  about  fifty 
per  cent  easier  than  one  with  low  wheels. 
The  wheels  should  be  of  iron.  Wooden 
wheels  are  no  good.  If  you  can\  afford  two 
wheel-hoes,  get  one  with  two  AVheels  and 
one  with  a  single  wheel.  If  you  «an  afford 
but  one,  by  all  means  let  it  be\a  two- 
wheeled  hoe.   Keep  the  axles  weir  oiled, 


and  all  of  the  tools  sharp  and  bright.  Rub 
the  hoes,  etc.,  clean  as  soon  as  through  with 
them,  and  then  rub  a  greasy  rag  over  them. 
Keep  the  nuts  tight.  Set  the  handles  so 
that  you  stand  in  an  easy  position  when 
the  blades  are  on  the  ground.  In  hoeing, 
skim  the  surface  not  over  half  an  inch 
deep ;  don't  try  to  plow  with  the  hoes.  To 
mellow  the  soil  only,  use  the  rakes.  In 
working  a  wheel-hoe,  push  it  forward 
about  a  foot,  draw  it  back  about  six  inches, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  a  short  step  for- 
ward. Repeat  the  operation,  working  the 
machine  forward  and  back  easily,  lifting 
it  a  little  as  you  draw  it  back,  and  you  can 
hoe  all  day  without  blistering  your  hands 
or  breaking  your  back.  Never  attempt  to 
shove  it  along  like  a  wheelbarrow,  or 
you'll  soon  be  laid  up  for  repairs. 

I  keep  the  edges  of  all  the  cutting  blades 
ground  sharp  and  thin— wheel-hoes,  hand- 
hoes,  spades,  shovels  and  spading-forks. 
For  spading  up  the  garden  I  have  never 
found  anything  equal  to  a  four  or  five 
tined  manure-fork.  If  the  soil  is  in  good 
working  condition  it  can  be  dug  over  and 
pulverized  with  a  manure-fork  easier  and 
better  than  with  any  hand-tool  I  know  of. 
If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  it  should 
be  kept  full  of  humus — well-decayed  ma- 
nure— and  it  will  work  nicely  at  almost 
any  time. 

*  *  * 

^    »u      *  „  We  have  had  several 

Condition  of  Soil         ,     .  , 

and  Crop  Stand.  hard  bating  rains 
since  the  frost  left 
the  soil,  and  I  notice  that  it  is  packed  down 
rather  firm.  This  will  be  a  season  that  will 
test  the  skill  of  the  farmer.  To  put  the 
soil  into  first-class  condition  for  planting 
to  corn  will  take  quick  and  timely  work. 
When  the  soil  reaches  just  the  right  stage 
or  condition  for  plowing  it  will  need  to  be 
turned  rapidly  and  harrowed  and  planted 
at  once.  The  soil  will  bake  quickly,  both 
before  and  after  plowing,  and  thrice 
blessed  will  he  be  who  does  not  undertake 
to  handle  more  than  he  can.  I  expect  to 
see  considerable  corn  planted  on  cloddy 
land,  and  when  it  is  in  this  condition  the 
stand  is  certain  to  be  poor.  Whether  the 
stand  is  first-class  or  very  poor,  the  same 
amount  of  labor  will  have  to  be  expended 
in  cultivating  it,  and  cultivating  a  half 
stand  of  corn  is  very  discouraging  to  a  man 
who  has  debts  staring  him  in  the  face. 

A  young  farmer  said  to  me  a  few  days 
ago:  "I  was  offered  sixty-five  acres  of  land 
for  corn  at  a  very  fair  rental,  but  I  declined 
it  simply  because  I'm  not  fixed  for  hand- 
ling that  much  land.  I  am  going  to  put  in 
thirty  acres,  and  I  know  that  I  can  manage 
that  easily,  get  it  plowed,  harrowed  and 
planted  at  the  right  time,  and  do  it  well 
enough  to  secure  a  full  stand  on  the  land. 
If  I  had  taken  the  sixty-five  acres  I  would 
simply  have  bitten  off  more  than  I  could 
chew.  I  can  grow  thirty  acres  and  get  the 
full  benefit  of  my  labor  by  gi-owing  a  full 
crop,  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  obtain  a  full  stand  on  sixty-five  acres,  or 
to  cultivate  it  as  it  should  be." 


A  great  many  farmers  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  takes  just  as  much  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, planting  and  cultivating  to  grow  a 
half  stand  of  corn,  or  in  fact,  any  crop,  as 
a  full  stand.  A  full  stand  probably  means 
seventy  bushels  an  acre;  a  half  stand 
about  thirty.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
man  who  grows  the  latter  works  for  half 
pay.  Tell  this  to  a  half-crop  farmer  and 
he  would  most  likely  get  angry  enough  to 
injure  your  countenance. 


It  certainly  was  refreshing  to  hear  a 
strong  young  man,  the  owner  of  three  good 
horses,  talk  about  sixty-five  acres  of  land 
being  more  than  he  could  properly  manage. 
Most  soil-tillers  would  call  that  just  a  nice 
little  corn-patch,  and  would  take  it  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  In  a  series  of 
ten  years  they  would  probably  obtain  two 
full  crops  from  it.  These  two  years  would 
be  designated  as  "good"  seasons,  the  others 
as  "poor"  ones.  During  the  same  years 
the  thirty-acre  corn-grower  would  probably 
grow  eight  good,  full  crops,  and  he  would 
say  we'd  had  eight  "good"  corn  years  and 
two  "poor"  ones.  Fbed  Grundy. 


BREVITIES. 

The  Velvet  bean  is  reported  a  failure  in 
California. 

A  number  of  skunk-farms  have  been 
started  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  none  have  proved 
successful.— Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Farming  Without  Stock. — There  is  a 
rather  general  impression  that  a 
farm  cannot  be  run  in  a  safe  and 
conservative  way  without  live-stock 
upon  it.  Granting  that  sufficient  stock 
should  be  kept  on  a  majority  of  farms 
to  consume  the  major  part  of  the  products 
of  the  soil,  1  am  very  sure  that  the  fer- 
tility of  many  farms  is  not  kept  up  in  any 
considerable  degree  by  the  feeding  that  is 
done  on  them,  and  that  there  might  be 
more  profit  if  the  stock  which  is  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  using  up  the  feed  were 
not  kept  at  all.  Little  care  is  taken  of 
the  manure,  and  what  is  saved  is  spread 
heavily  on  a  small  acreage,  and  yet  the 
farmer  who  has  such  careless  methods 
feels  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  protection 
for  the  fertility  of  his  fields  in  the  fact  that 
he  "feeds  upon  the  farm,"  regardless  of  the 
failure  of  half  his  fields  to  get  any  of  the 
manure.  So  far  as  soil  fertility  goes,  there 
is  little  virtue  from  feeding  its  products 
when  the  stock  must  take  out  one  fourth 
of  their  strength,  half  the  remainder  is 
allowed  to  waste,  and  the  remnant  is 
dumped  upon  some  small  field  near  the 
barn.  Certainly  the  fertility  of  farm-lands 
is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  residue 
from  farm  feeding,  or  half  the  acreage  of 
this  country  would  be  absolutely  sterile  by 
this  time.  If  some  fields  remain  fertile 
j  without  dressings  of  manure,  then  can 
other  fields,  and  the  presence  of  much 
live-stock  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
being  opposed  to  the  idea  of  feeding,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  found  profitable,  nor  do  I  un- 
derestimate the  value  of  stable  manure;  I 
merely  emphasize  the  fact  that  much  land 
does  not,  and  cannot  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  receive  its  plant-food  from  the 
remains  of  our  feeding,  and  that  there 
j  must  be  other  ways  of  getting  available 
I  fertility.  With  this  thought  in  "mind,  it  is 
possible  that  some  might  get  out  of  a  rut 
■  that  is  irrational  and  unprofitable  under 
their  circumstances. 

*  *  * 

Feeding  Without  Profit. — The  chief 
object  of  feeding  should  be  profit  from  the 
conversion  of  field  crops  into  more  concen- 
trated forms  for  market.  When  stock  can 
be  kept  with  profit,  there  is  a  double  profit 
from  the  farm — one  from  producing  the 

j  crops  and  one  from  converting  them  into 

!  meat,  milk,  wool,  etc.  But  I  have  in  mind 
that  considerable  number  of  farmers  that 
do  not  have  profitable  stock-farms,  and  yet 
feel  obliged  to  keep  stock  for  the  sake  of 
the  manure,  skinning  all  grass  and  clover- 
fields,  and  growing  other  forage  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  stock.  We  want  to 
bear  in  mind  that  stock  add  nothing  to  the 
quantity  of  plant-food  in  the  forage,  were 

i  it  given  directly  to  the  soil,  but  that  the 
feeding  robs  the  average  farm  of  more 
than  half  its  strength.  The  stock  takes 
part  of  it  for  its  own  use,  and  most  farmers 
do  not  have  perfect  appliances  for  saving 
and  applying  the  remainder.   There  is  con- 

I  tinual  loss,  the  distribution  is  bad,  usually, 
and  if  the  cultivated  field  that  grew  a 
second  crop  of  clover  or  a  heavy  aftermath 
I  of  timothy  could  retain  it  as  a  mulch  to  be 
plowed  under  at  the  right  time  it  would 
get  far  more  fertility  out  of  it  than  it  ever 
would  from  the  manure  made  by  feeding 
•  it,  and  the  distribution  over  the  surface 
would  be  far  more  even.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  field  needs  vegetable  matter  far 
»  more  than  anything  else,  and  the  idea  that 
all  growth  should  be  passed  through  the 
stables  means  in  actual  practice  the  rob- 
bing of  the  field  in  respect  to  the  very 
thing  it  most  needs.  If  the  feed  is  needed 
for  stock  that  is  going  to  bring  a  nice  profit 
over  all  cost,  that  is  another  matter  entire- 
ly; but  where  soil  fertility  is. the  main  con- 
sideration, and  cultivated  crops  are  the 
farmer's  source  of  income,  he  is  on  the 
wrong  track  when  he  puts  labor  on  the  har- 
vesting of  all  manurial  crops,  only  to  have 
half  the  fertility  lost  bypassing  it  through 
the  stables.  Soils  may  be  fed  as  directly  by 
plowing  a  growth  under  as  by  applying 
the  manure  gotten  by  feeding  the  growth, 
and  the  amount  of  plant-food  secured'  by 
the  first  method  is  much  the  greater, 

*  *  * 

Individual  Circumstances.— The  man 
who  can  make  two  profits— one  from  his 
crop  and  one  from  its  feeding — is  more 
happily  situated,  as  a  rule,  than  the  man 
who  can  make  only  one  profit,  because  stock 


FARM  AND 


is  not  profitable  for  him.  But  every  man 
should  modify  his  plans  according  to  his 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  should  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  there  is  anything 
"safe"  in  taking  off  a  growth  from  his  soil, 
feeding  it  without  profit,  returning  about 
half  the  plant-food  to  the  soil,  and  expect- 
ing that  manure  to  furnish  fertility  for  a 
crop  of  wheat  or  potatoes  that  he  must  sell 
off  his  farm.  The  manure  from  that  ma- 
nurial crop  only  represents  a  portion  of  the 
fertility  taken  to  the  barn  in  the  crop  that 
he  harvested  for  feed  in  order  to  get  a  sup- 
ply of  manure.  There  is  in  the  soil  large 
stores  of  unavailable  fertility,  and  in  the 
decay  of  the  manurial  crop  some  of  the 
inert  material  in  the  soil  is  made  available 
for  use  of  plants.  The  vegetation  plowed 
under  also  improves  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  land,  and  helps  it  to  retain 
moisture  during  droughts.  In  this  way 
the  productiveness  of  soils  is  increased. 

*  *  * 

Chemicals  and  Clover. — Stable  manure 
is  almost  invaluable  as  a  top-dressing  for 
land  that  does  not  make  a  catch  of  clover 
readily.  When  the  clover  is  gotten,  it  fur- 
nishes the  needed  humus,  and  stores  nitro- 
gen from  the  air.  The  disintegration  of 
the  stores  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
the  soil  are  rarely  equal  to  the  needs  of 
plants  for  a  maximum  crop,  though  a  good 
clover  sod  is  fair  insurance  that  a  good 
crop  of  vegetables  or  grain  will  be  gotten 
that  season.  As  the  clover  furnishes  the 
costliest  element  of  a  commercial  fertilizer, 
nitrogen,  rational  fertilization  then  calls 
for  nothing  but  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash, and  in  clay  soil  the  latter  is  often  in 
sufficient  quantity  when  only  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  used.  Acidulated  rock  fur- 
nishes the  phosphoric  acid,  and  can  now 
be  bought  at  a  low  price  a  unit.  In  such 
a  scheme  of  supplying  fertility  the  heavy 
sod  or  manurial  crop  is  the  foundation.  In 
very  many  instances  this  organic  matter, 
with  the  nitrogen  obtained  from  the  air,  is 
all  that  is  needed,  and  there  is  no  expense 
for  fertilizers.  In  the  maintenance  of  fertil- 
ity my  preference  would  be  for  a  farm  on 
which  I  could  afford  to  feed  the  crops  and 
buy  nitrogenous  feeds,  saving  all  the  ma- 
nure carefully.  But  the  robbing  of  fields 
to  get  feed  for  unprofitable  stock,  for  sake 
of  manure,  is  irrational,  and  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  not  a  few  continue  the  practice. 

David. 


FROM  WHENCE  SHALL  COME  THE  FARMER 
OF  THE  FUTURE? 

The  question  of  properly  disposing  of 
the  vast  increase  in  our  population  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmer.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  a  decided  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  farm-born  boy 
to  seek  the  city  for  his  future  occupation, 
and  it  is  often  the  case  that  he  starts  as 
soon  as  he  feels  he  is  able  to  shift  for  him- 
self. Plans  without  number  have  been 
tried  to  keep  him  at  home  to  shoulder,  at 
least,  a  portion  of  the  responsibilities 
weighing  heavily  on  the  father.  Agricul- 
tural college  educations  have  been  given 
to  many  of  these  boys  in  the  hope  that  a 
scientific  training  in  agriculture  would 
lead  them  to  see  the  possibilities  yet  in  the 
farm,  and  learn  the  methods  of  putting 
them  in  operation.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
true,  all  that  was  hoped  for  has  been 
gained,  but  in  too  many  cases  the  boys 
turn  to  some  other  branch  of  science  and 
take  it  up  as  their  life-work.  It  may  be 
natural  that  our  boys  seek  anything  which 
promises  a  living  rather  than  to  continue 
what  to  them  has  seemed  a  life  of  drudg- 
ery; and  then,  too,  there  are  cases  where 
these  boys  are  much  better  fitted  for  other 
occupations,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  doubt- 
less wise  to  allow  the  natural  bent  of  the 
mind  to  take  its  course.  Deprived  of  the 
hope  of  having  our  sons  as  successors  on 
the  farm  we  turn  to  the  perennial  scheme 
of  colonization,  thinking  that  here  we  may 
accomplish  two  things:  Find  a  worthy 
man  to  continue  our  work  and  assist  in 
relieving  the  sadly  congested  cities,  turn- 
ing these  hundreds  of  half-starved  men 
into  healthy,  respectable  farmer-citizens. 
A  little  story  just  here  will  show  how  most 
of  these  colonization  schemes  turn  out. 
A  genial,  whole-souled  Friend,  doing  a 
large  carriage  business  in  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful cities  of  Western  New  York,  once 
needed  for  his  business  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
men,  and,  as  he  was  a  true  lover  of  nature 
as  well  as  a  much-traveled  man,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  at  hand  where  he  might  indulge 
in  a  little  philanthrophy  and  transplant 
from  New  York  City  to  the  beautiful  in- 
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land  city  the  men  he  needed.  Acting  on 
the  thought,  he,  with  some  difficulty,  got  a 
dozen  men  to  go  with  him  with  their  fam- 
ilies. For  each  he  provided  a  clean,  com- 
fortable cottage  surrounded  by  trees, 
grass,  flowers  and  fruits — an  earthly  Par- 
adise compared  with  the  homes  they  had 
left;  but  he  could  not  keep  them ;  one  by 
one  they  drifted  back  to  the  great  city, 
preferring  the  noise  and  bustle,  even  if 
cramped  and  dirty  homes  were  all  they 
could  afford,  to  the  sweetness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  home  in  the  smaller  city. 

Other  similar  schemes,  big  and  little, 
have  had  much  the  same  ending,  and  we 
stand  facing  the  old  problem,  what  shall 
we  do  with  our  surplus  population  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  where  shall  farmers 
look  for  the  assistance  they  need,  and  who 
will  farm  our  lands  when  we  are  gone? 
Obviously  there  are  but  two  plans  by 
which  we  can  continue  farming  profitably, 
one  being  the  reduction  in  area  to  the 
point  where  we  can  give  the  soil  the  best 
possible  care  with  the  assistance  at  our 
command;  intensive  farming,  in  a  word. 
The  other  plan  is  to  handle  the  emigrant 
question  promptly,  and  handle  it  without 
gloves.  I  have  long  thought  that  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  was  more  nearly  con- 
trolled by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  than  by  any  other,  and  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  practically  have 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  A  bill  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  congressional  committee 
by  which  it  is  proposed  that  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  shall  examine  each 
person  who  contemplates  becoming  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States, 
and  practically  directing  him  where  he 
shall  locate  on  his  arrival  here,  is  a  long 
stride  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough,  nor  will  proper  steps  for  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  be  taken  as  long 
as  the  politicians  of  our  great  cities  have 
the  power  to  control  bills  which  will  per- 
mit them  to  bring  people  here  from  abroad 
solely  for  political  purposes  and  after 
using  them  make  more  difficult  the 
handling  of  overpopulated  districts.  Could 
our  farmers  have  for  assistants  emigrants 
from  the  farming  sections  of  Europe,  men 
who  have  been  trained  from  childhood  to 
work  in  the  soil,  and  well  trained,  too, 
as  the  majority  of  them  are,  we  could 
easily  adapt  them  to  our  methods  and 
bring  about  results  in  farming  now  un- 
dreamed of.  Then,  too,  our  sons  with 
agricultural  college  educations  might  feel 
that  with  the  willing  and  capable  help 
at  their  command  they  might  make  the 
scientific  knowledge  as  profitable  on  the 
farm  as  elsewhere. 

If  we  were  willing  to  take  up  this  prob- 
lem individually  and  collectively  we  can 
accomplish  vastly  more  than  seems  pos- 
sible on  the  surface  toward  having  Con- 
gress enact  laws  which,  so  long  as  we  must 
have  emigrants,  will  give  us  the  desirable 
class;  a  few  years  of  such  a  law  in  practice 
would  do  more  toward  relieving  congested 
cities  and  short-handed  farmers  than  all 
the  colonization  schemes  that  might  be 
thought  of  in  a  decade.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  alone  in  the  thought  that,  aside  from 
the  question  of  the  proper  adjustment  of 
our  national  system  of  finance,  nothing 
demands  the  attention  of  our  people  so 
much  as  the  question  of  properly  regulat- 
ing our  laws  regarding  immigration,  and 
if  our  farmers  will  take  hold  of  the  matter 
earnestly  and  unitedly  they  are  strong 
enough  to  place  upon  the  statute  books 
any  law  they  may  choose  to  frame  on  this 
subject,  if  it  be  a  just  one,  and  they  will 
have  the  assistance  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  of  similar  minds  in  other  callings 
to  make  the  majority  an  overwhelming 
one.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  thought 
and  discussion.  Geo.  R.  Knapp. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PEANUTS. 

The  peanut  is  a  ground  pea  or  bean 
growing  on  small  fibers  sent  out  from  the 
vines  at  the  blossom-buds.  There  are 
several  varieties,  but  the  most  productive 
and  easiest  grown  are  the  large  white 
found  on  the  general  market,  and  the  small 
white,  or  Spanish,  used  in  confectionery 
and  for  making  oil.  The  large  ones  grow 
on  creeping  or  running  vines  similar  to 
sweet  potatoes,  while  the  small  nuts  are 
grown  on  upright  vines  about  the  height  of 
Irish  potatoes.  I  have  grown  eighty  bushels 
on  an  acre  with  no  more  labor  thau  that  re- 
quired for  corn  or  common  potatoes.  The 
local  market  is  always  good,  and  raw  nuts 
sell  for  ten  cents  a  pound.  A  bushel 
weighs  twenty-two  pounds,  thus  produc- 
ing §176  to  the  acre.  Roasted  nuts  bring  a 
few  cents  more,  but  do  not  justify  the  out- 
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lay  for  roasters  when  only  a  few  acres  are 
grown  for  supplying  local  demands. 

A  warm  sandy  soil  is  best  for  peanut 
culture,  and  if  a  southern  exposure  can  be 
had  the  yield  is  better  and  the  quality 
superior.  They  demand  little  moisture, 
and  cultivation  should  be  abandoned  after 
the  blossoms  appear,  except  what  work  is 
necessary  to  keep  down  weeds.  The  up- 
right varieties  admit  of  some  hilling  if  the 
soil  is  loose  and  dry,  but  the  seed-bed 
should  not  be  disturbed  after  the  root 
fibers  begin  entering  the  surface.  If  a 
shovelful  of  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  hill 
of  the  creeping  vines  the  fibers  will  make 
better  nuts,  as  they  are  then  held  down 
and  not  uprooted  by  winds  and  other 
causes.  I  shell  the  nuts  and  plant  in  rows 
about  thirty  inches  apart,  hills  fifteen 
inches  in  the  row,  two  nuts  in  a  hill,  cov- 
ering about  two  inches.  April  is  a  good 
time  to  plant,  but  in  warm  climates'  the 
nuts  will  mature  if  planted  as  late  as  July 
first.  The  only  cultivation  needed  is 
plowing  between  the  rows  and  keeping 
down  weeds,  which  is  done  by  hand  and 
hoe.  Some  have  the  idea  that  the  little 
yellow  blossoms  must  be  covered,  which 
is  a  useless  and  expensive  waste  of  time. 

Harvesting  may  be  done  in  September 
after  the  vines  begin  to  turn  brown,  and 
the  vines  pulled  by  hand,  plowed  out  as 
potatoes  or  uprooted  with  the  potato-fork. 
The  nuts  will  cling  to  the  fibers,  and  all 
hang  on  the  vines  if  the  ground  is  loose 
and  dry  and  contains  plenty  of  sand. 
Three  or  four  rows  thrown  together  for 
two  days  will  cure  the  vines  and  dry  the 
nuts  sufficient  for  hauling  to  the  barn  and 
yard.  A  hay-rack  is  the  best  bed  for  load- 
ing in,  and  a  pitchfork  the  best  tool. 
When  the  vines  are  in  shelter  the  nuts 
may  be  picked  off  by  hand  at  leisure  and 
the  vines  fed  to  cows  and  sheep.  Running 
the  nuts  through  a  fanning-mill  is  advis- 
able to  clean  them  of  dust  and  sand  and 
make  them  ready  for  market.  For  family 
use  the  nuts  may  be  roasted  in  the  cook- 
stove  oven  as  coffee.  Hogs,  chickens  and 
other  farm  animals  are  fond  of  peanuts  and 
eagerly  devour  them  raw  or  roasted.  Seed 
can  be  obtained  at  about  ten  cents  a 
pound  from  numerous  seedsmen  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  states. 

Joel  Shomaker. 


PICKED  POINTS. 

Crimson  Clover  and  the  Orchard.— 
Geo.  T.  Powell  is  one  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Hudson  Valley  Horticultural 
Society  lately  he  said  he  had  sprayed  his 
orchard,  and  sown  it  in  Crimson  clover  for 
ten  years,  and  had  nine  successive  crops 
of  Dsopus  Spitzenburg  apples.  He  says 
an  analysis  of  his  soil  reveals  that  three 
years'  use  of  Crimson  clover  added  1,300 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  an  acre, 
worth  $200,  while  the  humic  acid  set  free 
105  pounds  of  potash  an  acre  more  than 
there  was  in  adjoining  soil.  And  now  he 
is  wondering  whether  this  system  of  culti- 
vation will  make  his  soil  too  fertile  or  not. 
For  fear  it  will,  he  will  not  order  and  ap- 
ply flhe  ear-load  of  ashes  he  intended.  The 
apple-trees  exhibit  a  healthful,  promising 
thriftiness. 

Singed  Bacon. — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  singed  bacon  is  exported  from 
this  country  to  some  extent,  principally 
to  France.  Instead  of  'being  scalded  and 
scraped,  the  hog  is  passed  into  a  funnel- 
shaped  receptacle  heated  to  a  white  heat. 
After  a  given  num'ber  of  seconds  the  car- 
cass is  lowered  from  the  singeing-machine 
and  dumped  into  hot  water,  where  it 
receives  a  scrubbing.  So  great  is  the  heat 
to  singe  that  sometimes  the  chain  which 
hoists  the  pig  is  heated  red-hot  by  its  close 
proximity  to  the^  machine.  This  process 
gives  the  bacon  a  peculiar  but  very  agree- 
able flavor,  as  the  writer  of  this  knows 
by  experience,  and  he  would  eat  no  other 
bacon  now  if  he  could  get  this.  French 
immigrants,  when  they  settle  in  this  coun- 
try and  grow  hogs,  generally  singe  those 
reserved  for  their  own  consumption.  They 
throw  straw  on  the  carcass,  and  fire  the 
straw,  turning  the  carcass  from  time  to 
time  and  adding  more  straw,  until  all  the 
(hair  possible  is  singed  off;  then  the  hog  is 
scrubbed  and  shaved  until  the  skin  is 
clean.  Dr.  Galen  Wilson. 


Cream  Separators. — Inquirers  for  farm 
cream  separators,  hand  and  power,  should 
consult  our  advertising  columns,  and  send 
to  the  manufacturers  for  descriptive  cat- 
alogues. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Fall-plowed  La>"d.— It  is  really  a 
pleasure,  this  spring,  to  work  land 
that  was  plowed  last  fall.  Most  of 
our  garden-patches  were  fall-plowed 
and  then  left  in  the  rough.  We  began  to 
plow  and  fit  up  a  few  long  strips  for  early 
peas,  onions  (from  sets),  radishes  and  other 
early  stuff,  and  found  it  an  easy  task,  even 
when  plowing  with  one  horse.  The  ground 
broke  up  very  nicely,  loose  and  mellow. 
Besides,  it  was  ready  for  work  long  in  ad- 
vance of  the  land  that  had  not  been  fall- 
plowed.  The  latter  we  will  have  to  plow 
mds'tly  with  two  horses.  In  some  years 
the  difference  between  land  that,  is  fall- 
plowed  and  that  which  is  not  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  as  great  as  it  is  this  year,  yet  it 
is  usually  enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor 
of  double  plowing.  A  season  like  the  pres- 
ent will  have  a  tendency  to  make  us  all 
the  more  enthusiastic  about  fall-plowing, 
especially  for  garden  crops.  Field, crops, 
however,  will  be  benefited  no  less  by  it 
than  garden  crops. 

jfc  &  £ 

Tarred  Paper  Collars  for  Cabbage- 
maggot. — We  have  often  suffered  a  good 
deal  of  loss  on  account  of  maggots  destroy- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  our  early  cab- 
bages. If  we  believe  what  some  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  tejl  us,  then  the  collars 
of  tarred  felt  (roofing-felt)  put  around  the 
stems  of  the  plants  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  are  a  very  effective  means  of  pro- 
tecting cabbage  and  similar  plants  from  the 
maggots'  ravages.  The  reports  show7  that 
the  losS  in  treated  fields  have  been  very 
small.  The  labor  of  adjusting  the  collars 
also  is  inconsiderable.  The  only  trouble 
seems  to  be  to  get  the  collars.  They  are  not 
kept  on  sale  so  far  as  I  know.  So  the  only 
thing  that  I  could  see  was  left  for  me  to  do 
was  to  make  them  myself.  As  some  of  our 
readers  probably  know,  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff 
long  since  devised  a  tool  to  cut  the  collars 
out  of  sheets  of  roofing-felt  with  neatness 
and  dispatch.  I  gave  my  blacksmith 
orders  with  full  instructions  to  make  one 
of  these  cutters  after  Goff's  pattern,  and 
expected  to  set  a  man  at  it  to  make  the  col- 
lars in  rather  large  quantities  so  as  to  be 
able  not  only  to  have  my  own  supply  in 
readiness,  but  also  to  furnish  them  at  a 
slight  advance  on  cost  to  any  of  my  neigh- 
bors and  friends  that  might  desire  to  try 
them.  But  it  has  taken  my  blacksmith 
much  longer  to  get  the  tool  made  than  I 
expected,  and  finally  the  time  for  using 
the  collars  has  arrived  and  I  have  just  re- 
ceived this  "collar  cutter."  This  sets  the 
matter  right,  so  far  as  my  own  planting  is 
concerned,  but  I  cannot  help  out  my  friends 
as  promptly  as  I  would  have  liked.  Neither 
have  I  as  yet  been  able  to  figure  out  the 
price  at  which  the  collars  can  be  put  on  the 
market.  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
kept  by  seedsmen  and  plant-dealers,  and 
that  many  could  be  sold  at  a  good  profit. 
Local  plantsmen  might  procure  a  cutter 
and  furnish  the  collars  to  their  customers. 

*  *  * 

Trellises  for  Pole  Lima  Beans.— One 
of  our  readers  in  Virginia  sends  me  a  circu- 
lar in  which  he  sings  the  praise  of  pole 
Lima  beans,  and  also  offers  for  sale  farm 
rights  of  a  slat  trellis  or  frame  to  support 
growing  plants  and  vegetables,  particularly 
Lima  beans.  It  consists  of  four  vertical 
slats  (leaning  slightly  outward)  with  hor- 
izontal connections  and  diagonal  braces. 
SuoVi  a  support  will  be  very  handy  for  to- 
mato-plants where  only  few  are  grown, 
and  plants  thus  supported  will  look  very 
ornamental,  no  doubt.  But  for  Lima  beans 
I  consider  my  post  and  wire  trellis  as  good 
as  anything  I  have  yet  seen,  and  surely  as 
cheap.  One  of  my  garden-patches  joins  a 
small  vineyard.  At  the  opposite  end  and 
about  in  the  middle  of  this  patch  strong 
posts  are  set  in  line  with  the  grape  posts, 
thfe  end  post  being  well  braced.  All  these 
pc^ts  are  left  from  year  to  year.  The  wires 
are  removed  in  the  fall,  rolled  up  and  put 
away  for  safe-keeping.  In  the  spring  the 
ground  is  plowed,  fitted  and  planted,  the 
rows  marked  by  the  posts  being  left  for 
Lima  beans  again.  In  latter  part  of  May 
the  beans  are  planted,  the  wire  put  back, 
and  when  the  plants  are  up  nicely  the 
twine  or  string  (I  usually  take  cheap  wool 
or  binder  twine)  is  wound  around  the  two 
wires  zigzag  fashion.  All  this  is  very 
little  trouble,  the  same  rows  being  used 
without  change  for  Limas  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  an  ornamental  and  handy 
trellis. 


The  Black  Squash-bug— I  have  two 
letters  asking  for  a  remedy  for  the  black 
squash-bug.  One  writer  says  that  these 
bugs  "eat  the  vine  off  close  to  the  ground." 
This  probably  is  a  mistake.  The  black 
squash-bug  is  a  true  bug.  It  does  not  eat, 
but  gets  its  substance  by  sucking.  If  vines 
were  eaten  off  close  to  the  ground,  it  must 
have  been  by  the  yellow-striped  cucumber 
(or  squash)  beetle,  which  eats  the  foliage, 
or  by  cut-worms.  Squash-vines  are  usually 
infested  by  both  enemies.  The  only  way 
that  I  know  of  successfully  fighting  the 
large  black  bug  is  by  hand-picking.  This 
is  not  such  a  terrible  job,  either,  but  it  has 
to  be  done  promptly  and  persistently.  We 
do  not  like  to  touch  the  ill-smelling  things 
with  bare  hands.  One  good  way  to  get 
around  it  is  to  make  a  pair  of  wooden 
tongues  or  tweezers,  and  to  pinch  and 
mash  the  bugs  as  fast  as  found.  I  take  a 
can  or  small  pail  containing  a  little  ker- 
osene, put  on  rubber  gloves,  or  at  least  one 
of  them,  and  then  pick  the  bugs  off  the 
plants  or  the  ground  and  throw  them  into 
the  can.  That  disposes  of  them  without 
fail.  One  should  make  a  regular  chore  of 
this  job,  like  milking  or  feeding  pigs.  Just 
as  long  as  bugs  are  found  on  the  plants 
the  latter  should  be  looked  over  twice  a 
day  and  all  bugs  carefully  picked  off  and 
destroyed.  This  task  gives  also  a  good 
chance  to  watch  the  vines  for  the  spotted 
beetle,  and  perhaps  for  other  enemies.  The 
yellow-spotted  cucumber-beetle  killed  a 
large  proportion  of  my  squash-vines  last 
year  in  spite  of  great  efforts  made  to  save 
them.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  can  re- 
member of  heavy  applications  of  tobacco- 
dust  failing  to  completely  protect  the  plant. 

*  #  9 

Growixg  Cabbages.— A  good  article  on 
raising  cabbages  on  a  large  scale  is  wanted 
by  a  reader.  Well,  if  one  knows  how  to 
raise  cabbages  successfully  on  a  small  scale 
he  should  be  able  to  raise  them  on  a  large 
scale,  too.  The  process  is  the  same.  You 
w-ant  rich  land.  Manure  and  cultivation 
makes  cabbages.  Early  cabbages  are  most 
profitable  for  us  to  grow.  In  some  places 
not  far  from  here  late  cabbages  are  the  ones 
people  grow  for  shipment  to  the  cities  on 
a  very  large  scale.  Which  of  the  two  you 
decide  to  grow  must  depend  on  what  your 
market  opportunities  are.  The  great  job 
in  growing  early  cabbages  is  to  raise  the 
plants.  We  start  ours  in  the  greenhouses 
in  March,  using  mostly  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield,  then  transplant  to  cold-frame 
in  April  and  to  open  ground  latter  part  of 
April.  If  the  plants  were  well  hardened 
before  being  set  into  open  ground  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  estab- 
lished and  to  get  to  growing  again  prompt- 
ly. The  chief  trouble  is  with  the  niaggot, 
as  already  explained.  When  you  have  no 
greenhouse,  the  plants  will  have  to  be 
started  in  hotbeds,  or  perhaps  in  cold-frame 
(in  the  fall  before),  and  wintered  over.  We 
set  the  plants  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
almost  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  A  pinch 
of  nitrate  of  soda  (say  a  small  tablespoon- 
ful)  scattered  around  each  plant  often  has 
a  wonderful  effect,  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion and  frequent  hoeing  is  necessary  for 
best  results.  Our  friend  asked  particularly 
about  the  green  cabbage-worm  and  how  to 
save  the  cabbages  from  this  pest.  In  very 
large  fields  there  will  hardly  be  much  trou- 
ble from  this  source.  The  butterflies  lay 
their  eggs  scatteringly,  mostly  near  the 
outside  of  the  field.  In  smaller  patches  the 
plants  are  often  badly  eaten  up;  but  we 
have  so  many  effective  means  of  fighting 
these  worms  that  there  is  really  no  excuse 
of  letting  them  destroy  any  considerable 
part  of  our  crops.  Spraying  with  salt- 
water, tobacco-water,  hot  water  or  soap- 
suds, or  dusting  with  tobacco-dust  (very 
freely)  will  kill  the  worms.  On  late  cab- 
bages I  will  have  more  to  say  in  a  later 
issue.  T.  G REINER. 


■^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.J* 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


GRAPES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  bulletin  44  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  we  learn  that  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  grapes  were  so  badly 
injured  by  the  winter  of  18!Hi-97  that  they 
did  not  produce  any  fruit  this  season: 
Arnold's  No  1,  Black  Eagle,  Cay  wood's  No. 
50,  Creveling,  Highland,  Mills,  Rockwood, 
Centennial,  Diana,  Jefferson,  Amber,  Be- 
linda, Duchess,  Kldorado,  Empire  State, 
Pearl,  Triumph,  Victoria  atid  Wilding. 
The  Concord  and  similar  varieties  in  the 
college  vineyard  were  not  injured. 


Among  the  new  varieties  that  have 
fruited  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Brilliant — Vine  a  moderately  vigorous 
grower,  not  quite  hardy,  but  little  subject 
to  disease.  Bunch  and  berry  medium  size, 
of  good  quality;  skin  thick,  tough,  of  a 
brilliant  red  color.  Season  a  little  later 
than  the  Delaware.  Promising. 

Emma — Vine  not  very  vigorous,  quite 
hardy  and  subject  to  disease.  Bunch 
small;  berry  medium,  of  a  bright  yellow 
color.  Quality  good,  drops  from  bunch 
badly,  a  poor  keeper.   Of  no  special  value. 

Geneva — Vine  moderately  vigorous, 
very  hardy  and  free  from  disease.  Bunches 
medium,  loose;  berries  large,  light-yellow 
color ;  quality  good,  but  not  the  best,  ad- 
heres well  and  is  an  excellent  keeper,  very 
productive,  ripening  a  little  earlier  than 
the  Concord.  Promising  on  account  of 
its  hardiness,  freedom  from  disease  and 
good  shipping  qualities. 

Herman  Jaeger — Very  disappointing. 
Bunches  average  but  little  more  than  one 
ounce  each,  and  the  quality  could  not  be 
called  good. 

Maria  Louise — Vine  rather  weak  grower, 
very  hardy  and  but  little  subject  to  dis- 
ease. Bunch  good  size,  shouldered,  com- 
pact; berries  medium  size;  color  white; 
skin  thin,  good  quality.  A  good  grape, 
but  unlikely  to  prove  of  any  great  value. 

In  most  cases  there  are  two  vines  of  each 
variety,  one  of  which  has  been  sprayed 
for  several  seasons,  while  the  other  has 
been  left  unsprayed.  There  was  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  vines  of  the  same 
variety.  In  many  cases  the  sprayed  vine 
bore  a  good  crop,  while  the  unsprayed  was 
barren.  The  cause  of  this  is  apparent. 
The  sprayed  vines  being  free  from  disease 
hold  their  foliage  longer  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  ripen  their  wood  and  develop 
their  buds  to  a  greater  extent  than  those 
which  loose  their  leaves  while  the  wood  is 
green  and  the  buds  are  immature.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  ripe  buds  and  mature 
buds  are  less  liable  to  injury  by  frost  than 
green  wrood  and  immature  buds.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  proper  spraying  are 
even  more  noticeable  in  the  crop  of  the 
year  follow-ing  the  treatment  than  at  the 
time  of  application.  In  seventy-two  of  the 
varieties,  the  seventy-two  sprayed  vines 
produced  725  clusters,  weighing  187  pounds, 
while  the  seventy-two  unsprayed  pro- 
duced 743  clusters,  weighing  118  pounds, 
4  ounces. 

RASPBERRIES. 

King — This  is  a  vigorous  variety,  but 
wTas  much  injured  by  the  winter  and  was 
not  productive. 

The  older  varieties  retain  about  the  same 
relative  position,  and  their  descriptions 
may  be  found  in  former  reports. 

Miller — Moderately  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. It  is  above  the  average  in  hardi- 
ness, but  the  uncovered  canes  were 
considerably  injured.  Promising. 

Crimson  Beauty,  Naomi,  Raneocas  and 
Scarlet  Gem  have  been  discarded  as  value- 
less. Gladstone,  Thompson's  Prolific  and 
Victor  are  of  little  value  here. 

Louden — A  very  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive variety.  It  was  very  little  injured  by 
the  past  winter,  while  many  of  the  stan- 
dard varieties  suffered  severely.  Fruit 
large,  firm,  bright  crimson;  quality  best. 
The  most  promising  variety  in  the  station 
collection. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

The  blackberry  crop  of  the  past  season 
was  very  good,  the  hardier  varieties  suffer- 
ing but  little  from  winter-killing. 


RESULTS  OF  SPRAYING. 

The  results  of  spraying  during  the  past 
season  to  protect  crops  from  insects  and 
fungous  pests  again  show  the  great  ben- 
efit derived  from  this  work. 

All  of  the  fruit  and  vegetablecrops grown 
on  the  college  grounds  generally  injured 
by  the  above  pests  were  treated  according 
to  the  spraying  calendar  of  1896,  and  in 
most  cases  wit))  marked  beneficial  results, 
only  one  illustration  of  which  will  be 
offered. 

SPRAYING  APPLE-TREES. 

Four  Baldwin  aud  five  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apple-trees  were  selected;  three 
of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter 
variety  were  sprayed,  leaving  as  a  check 
one  tree  of  each  kind. 

Results:  The  trees  sprayed  gave  results 
as  follows:  Baldwin,  :>..,?7  per  cent  more 
picked  apples,  16  per  cent  less  windfalls, 
00  per  cent  less  wormy  fruit  and  93  per 
cent  less  scabby  fruit  than  the  unsprayed 
trees;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  100  per 


cent  more  picked  fruit,  49  per  cent  less 
windfalls,  81  per  cent  less  wormy  fruit  and! 
72  per  cent  less  scabby  fruit. 

Equally  good  results  were  obtained  with 
many  other  kinds  of  fruit.— Bulletin  44, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Katydid  Eggs.— S.  B.  C,  Quicksburg,  Va. 
The  large,  flat  eggs  on  the  twig  of  Mammoth 
chestnut,  which  you  think  a  scale  or  other 
insect,  are  the  eggs  of  the  common  katydid. 

Seedling  Apricots. — R.  W.  F.,  Blackwell, 
Okla.  Seedling  apricots  will  bear  even  if  not 
budded.  They  can,  however,  be  budded  the 
same  as  the  peach  or  plum  and  just  as  easily. 

Spraying  Plums  for  Curculio. — H.  L., 
Paris,  Ohio.  My  experience  in  spraying 
plums  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
satisfactory  spray  that  can  be  used  on  them  to 
prevent  the  work  of  the  curculio,  which  is  the 
insect  that  causes  the  fruit  to  fall  to  the 
ground  prematurely  and  to  rot.  The  best  way 
to  keep  this  pest  In  check  is  by  jarring  the 
trees.  An  article  on  this  subject  will  appear 
in  a  near  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Grafting-wax.— J.  Y.,  Linndale.  Kan.  A 
very  good  grafting-wax  Is  made  as  follows: 
Resin,  four  parts  by  weight;  beeswax,  two 
parts;  tallow,  one  part;  melt  together  and 
pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water;  then  grease  the 
hands  and  pull  the  wax  just  the  same  as 
molasses-candy  is  pulled  until  it  is  light- 
colored.  A  very  good  wax  for  general  use. 
If  too  hard,  add  a  little  more  tallow;  if  too 
soft,  add  more  resin. 

Plums  for  Market.— R.  B.  C,  Morrlce, 
Mich.  I  think  you  would  make  no  mistake 
in  planting  the  following  plums  for  market- 
Field,  Bradshaw  and  perhaps  Archduke  for 
early,  and  Copper,  Hudson  River,  Purple  Egg 
and  Italian  Prune  for  late.  You  could  per- 
haps raise  more  Lombards  than  any  other 
kind  that  could  be  planted,  but  it  ripens  when 
the  market  is  glutted,  and  does  not  sell  well. 
Try  Archduke. 

Fruiting  Wood  of  Raspberries  and 
Blackherries.— H.  H.,  Clarkdale,  Iowa.  The 
raspberries  and  blackberries  make  wood  one 
year  that  fruits  the  next.  Each  cane  lives 
two  years  and  fruits  the  second  year.  Occa- 
sionally the  new  growth  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  fruits  the  autumn  of  the  first 
year,  and  may  then  fruit  the  next  year  also, 
but  it  is  not  the  rule.  The  latter  is  the  case  of 
the  varieties  that  fruit  in  autumn  as  well  as 
summer. 

Diseased  Rose-bush.— A.  D.  P.,  Pleasan- 

ton,  Tex.  I  think  your  roses  are  injured  by 
some  fungous  disease.  I  think  I  should  spray 
as  soon  as  they  start  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
beginning  when  they  bud  nicely,  and  applying 
it  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  ten  days. 
If  you  have  any  now  that  are  affected  I  wish 
you  would  send  me  about  six  inches  of  the 
diseased  stem  with  a  few  leaves.  I  prefer 
leaves  on  which  the  disease  is  just  beginning. 
You  had  better  apply  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
once. 

San  Jose  Scale.— T.  C.  R.  There  is  no  sat- 
isfactory remedy  for  the  San  Jose  scale.  If 
young  trees  are  infested  they  should  be  dug 
aud  burned.  The  best  remedy  is  perhaps  to 
apply  clean  kerosene  in  the  winter  on  windy 
days  when  it  will  evaporate  quickly.  Whale- 
oil  or  fish-oil  soap  is  probably  the  best  known 
summer  remedy.  The  reason  why  these  rem- 
edies are  not  satisfactory  is  because  they  are 
never  applied  thoroughly  enough  to  kill  every 
scale,  and  the  few  left  breed  so  fast  as  to  soon 
replace  those  killed. 


How  Are  You 

This  Spring? 

Tired,  nervous? 

Can't  get  rested? 

Tortured  with  boils,  humors? 

That  is  not  strange.  Impurities  have  accu- 
mulated in  your  blood  and  it  has  become  Im- 
poverished. This  is  the  experience  of  most 
people.  Therefore  they  take  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla  to  purify  their  blood  in  spring. 

TIRED  ALL  THE  TIME 

"  I  was  feeling  very  miserable.  I  was  tired 
all  the  time,  had  no  appetite  and  felt  sore  all 
over  my  body.  I  had  backache  so  badly  that 
when  I  stooped  down  I  was  hardly  able  to 
straighten  up  again.  I  could  hardly  do  my 
work  and  was  just  making  up  my  mind  to 
give  up  v«ork  when  I  noticed  an  advertisement 
of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  I  read  it  through  and 
determined  to  try  a  bottle  of  this:  medicine. 
When  I  had  finished  the  bottle  I  felt  a  great 
deal  better.  I  did  not  stop  my  work,  and  after 
I  had  taken  the  third  bottle  I  felt  as  well  aud 
strong  as  I  ever  did  In  my  life.  John  J.  Eich- 
baner,  928  Meldrum  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HOOd'S  Sapaarilla 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all 

druggists.  81;  six  for  $5.   Get  only  HOOD'S. 

 —  —  — 

u,,,,  .1 1 L>;|lc  »re  the  only  pills  to  take 
IIUUU  S  rills  wllu  Hood's  Sarsaparilla, 
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RURAL  NOTES, 
w  mf  yiND-BKEAKS. — The  gradual  de- 
\  X  /  struction  of  forests  is  making 
Vlf  the  subject  of  wind-breaks  of 
increasing  importance.  I  find 
that  the  arbor-vitae  is,  all  in  all,  the  best 
plant  that  we  can  use  for  protection 
against  the  west  winds.  This  evergreen 
grows  so  erect  as  to  take  little  room.  When 
twenty  feet  high  it  still  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hedge.  I  know  of  no  other 
evergreen  that  on  this  account  is  so  useful. 
It  stands  densely;  there  is  no  tendency  for 
the  limibs  to  either  die  out  or  break  down. 
I  am  using  the  same  evergreen  to  shelter 
semi-hardy  trees  from  the  winter  sun.  Not 
a  few  of  our  plants,  especially  peaches, 
demand  more  protection  from  thawing  out 
in  winter  than  from  severe  freezing.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
value  of  the  arbor-vitae  for  the  purposes 
that  I  have  named. 


Compost  Heaps. — The  importance  of 
compost  piles  I  have  long  felt,  but  the  sub- 
ject has  grown  upon  me  of  late,  especially 
the  value  of  those  materials  which  are 
generally  neglected  or  thrown  away.  On 
my  four  acres  of  berry- gardens  I  reg- 
ularly make,  during  the  summer,  five  piles, 
wtoich  are  applied  in  the  late  autumn. 
These  heaps  are  made  of  weeds,  sods, 
manure  from  the  barn,  coal-ashes,  old 
lime  and  all  sorts  of  waste  and  refuse. 
One  of  them  is  so  arranged  as  to  take  the 
sewer-waste  from  the  house.  The  value 
of  coal-ashes  in  these  piles  is  very  great. 
These  piles  are  never  stirred  during  the 
summer,  but  are  forked  over  and  com- 
minuted in  the  fall,  just  before  application. 
No  harm  is  done  by  growing  a  good  crop 
of  squashes  or  melons  on  the  piles  during 
the  summer. 

*  *  * 

Apple  Storage. — Not  one  cellar  in 
twenty  is  properly  constructed  to  make  a 
good  fruit-storage  room.  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  construct  an  apple  cellar  un- 
der my  barn.  Through  this  I  have  allowed 
a  stream  of  water  to  run,  because  a  degree 
of  dampness  is  needful  to  prevent  fruit 
in  shrinking.  The  floor  Of  this  cellar  is 
not  grouted.  The  apples  are  stored  in  bins 
about  eight  inches  in  depth,  out  none  of 
the  bins  are  placed  directly  on  the  floor. 
Apples  properly  sorted  in  the  fall  remain 
through  the  winter  almost  absolutely  with- 
out waste.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have 
your  apples  in  good  shape  for  sale  in  early 
spring,  before  those  kept  in  cold  storage 
are  turned  onto  the  market. 


Standard  Apples.— After  a  good  deal 
of  experimenting  with  the  newer  apples  I 
am  convinced  that  the  best  six  for  family 
use  in  winter,  and  for  market  as  well,  are 
the  King,  Spy,  Spitzenburg,  Baldwin  and 
Greening,  for  sour  apples;  and  for  sweet 
apples.  Pound  Sweet,  for  early  use,  and  the 
Belle  Bonne,  for  late  use.   This  last  apple 
'  is  a  great  keeper,  of  most  delicious  quality 
and  a  great  bearer.  It  is  an  old  Connect- 
icut fruit,  that  has    been  crowded  out  of 
sight  by  inferior  sorts.   To  this  list,  if  I 
I  wish  to  add,  I  would  select  Hubbardston, 
I  Nonesuch  and  Seek-No-Farther,  as  two 
I  apples  almost  sure  to  return  clean  crops. 

It  is  remarkalble  how  well  these  apples 
I  resist  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi. 
I  I  do  not  get  as  good  crops  of  the  old  Rox- 
bury  russet  as  formerly,  or  I  would  place 
this  as  invaluable.  For  cooking,  Grimes' 
Golden  Pippin  ranks  next  to  the  Spitzen- 
burg. For  table  fruits  nothing  surpasses 
Wagener. 

*  *  * 

Standard  Grapes.— The  list  of  grapes 
has  grown  so  enormously  in  our  catalogues 
as  to  puzzle  those  who  desire  to  plant  a 
few  varieties  for  home  use.  Few  people 
■have  time  and  room  to  experiment  with  a 
■  long  list.  I  have  about  eighty  varieties 
growing,  all  thoroughly  tested.  I  would 
select  as  a  list  of  hardy  excellent  varieties 
for  everybody  to  plant:  Worden,  black; 
Brighton,  red;  Niagara,  white:  Herbert, 
black;  Eldorado,  white:  Yergennes,  red; 
Geertner,  red,  and  for  very  late  keeping 
it  would  be  well  to  add  the  Alice.  It  must 
be  "borne  in  mind  that  Brighton  will  not 
pollenize  itself,  and  must  be  planted  in 
close  proximity  with  other  varieties.  The 
Herbert  is  also  somewhat  defective  as  a 
pollenizer.  This  list  may  be  added  to  by 
those  who  desire  to  plant  a  few  more  va- 


rieties for  extra  care.  If  so,  select  Goethe, 
Iona,  the  best  of  all  grapes,  Jefferson,  a 
good  rival  for  Iona,  and  Duchess.  These 
must  all  be  covered  in  winter,  except  the 
Jefferson.  The  vine  and  bud  of  the  Jeffer- 
son are  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  grapes  re- 
quire a  long  season  to  perfect  themselves. 
The  hardiest  of  all  grapes  in  my  whole 
list  is  the  Pocklington;  it  bears  magnif- 
icently; a  grape  that  to  my  taste  is  very 
delicious,  but  it  is  not  liked  by  all.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Pock- 
lington needs  a  long  season  in  order  to 
perfect  itself. 

*  *  * 

Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air.— The  build- 
ing of  country  houses  should  always  have 
two  objects  in  view;  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  verandas  and 
porches.  Unfortunately  these  seem  to  be 
the  last  things  thought  of.  The  wife  of 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  when  asked  how  she 
could  afford  to  give  up  the  largest  room  in 
her  house  for  a  nursery,  replied:  "Give 
it  up?  What  is  my  home  for?  The  rule 
in  our  household  is  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
for  the  children's  rooms.  The  question  is 
how  perfectly  shall  each  little  soul  drink, 
eat  and  ibe  clothed  in  sunshine  the  whole 
year  through."  Dr.  Hammond  says 
"Brains  need  to  be  saturated  with  sun." 


Postal  Savings  Banks. — The  establish- 
ment of  postal  savings  banks  is  meeting 
with  the  endorsement  of  all  classes.  The 
Farmers'  Club,  of  Central  New  York,  re- 
cently passed  this  resolution:  "Resolved, 
that  we  most  strenuously  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  postal  savings  banks  as  a 
safe  place  for  the  deposit  and  investment 
of  the  small  savings  of  the  common  peo- 
ple." The  establishment  of  rural  tel- 
ephone circuits  has  gone  on  during  the  past 
year  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Ten  years 
ago  we  knew  of  but  one  in  the  United 
States;  now  there  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  in  New  York  state  alone.  These 
circuits  are  made  to  connect  remote  farm- 
houses not  only  with  each  other,  but  with 
villages.  In  this  way  the  farmer  can  con- 
sult the  doctor  or  inquire  about  markets 
without  delay.  But  probably  the  best  fea- 
ture of  this  new  social  evolution  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  breaking  up  the  isolation  of 
farm  life.  It  permits  easy  and  constant 
communication  between  houses  two  or 
three  miles  apart.  In  my  own  house  my 
boys  are  accustomed  to  play  on  musical 
instruments  for  the  pleasure  of  listeners 
scattered  over  the  hills  miles  away.  Each 
circuit  should  consist  of  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  instruments;  but  circuits  can 
be  connected  by  means  of  a  central  sta- 
tion. In  all  cases  some  one  should  have 
charge  of  the  instruments  and  the  lines, 
to  keep  them  in  repair. 


Merchant  Marine. — Agriculture  in 
America  is  at  last  thoroughly  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  commanding  the  world's 
markets.  It  has  over  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  exports  of  the  last  five  years  to  its 
credit.  In  fact,  without  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  agriculture  the  trade  balance 
would  be  invariably  against  the  United 
States.  What  we  need  now  is  to  rebu:ld 
our  commercial  marine,  so  that  when  we 
get  our  crops  to  the  seaboard  we  shall 
not  need  to  have  them  carried  abroad  in 
foreign  ibottoms.  This  takes  largely  from 
our  profits.  In  1860  we  had  a  commercial 
marine  nearly  equal  that  of  England;  now 
we  have  less  than  half  the  ocean  tonnage 
that  we  had  one  hundred  years  ago.  We 
must  insist  upon  the  rebuilding  of  our  mer 
chant  marine;  it  is  a  vital  point  for  agri 
cultural  prosperity. 
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FROM  CORRESPONDENCE.  *• 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  necessity. 


From  Iowa.— The  sprine  opened  early  in 
southern  Iowa.  A  large  breadth  of  oats  and 
wheat  was  sown ;  the  largest  for  several  years. 
The  ground  was  in  good  order,  breaking  up 
lively  and  mellow ;  whereas  last  season  it  broke 
up  exceedingly  cloddy,  the  clods  not  melting 
until  mellowed  by  the  action  of  freezing.  The 
drought  of  last  year  will  not  be  a  wholly  un- 
mixed evil.  The  crops  were  not  large  enough 
to  exhaust  the  soil  to  a  large  extent,  and,  re- 
verting to  the  experience  of  four  years  ago,  the 
drought  of  which  was  followed  by  a  plenteous 
yield,  the  outlook  Is  very  encouraging.  Last 
year's  drought  effects  are  now  plainly  seen. 
Young  orchards  planted  in  the  spring  have 
suffered  a  large  loss.  A  plant  to  be  hardy  with 
us  must  be  able  to  withstand  drought  as  well  as 
the  cold  of  winter.  Indeed,  many  plants 
which  endure  with  impunity  our  severest  cold, 
perish,  root  and  branch,  in  a  drought.  The 
hardy  hydrangea  is  one;  the  Japanese  snow- 
ball is  another.  These  must  be  watered  regular- 
ly in  such  a  time,  or  they  will  perish.  The 
drought,  however,  assisted  in  ripening  the 
growth  of  new  ^ood.  From  present"  appear- 
ances the  fruit-buds  are  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. The  buds  of  all  pit  fruits  are  green 
throughout.  Through  the  three  lower  tiers  of 
counties  last  year  was  measurably  an  off  year 
for  apples.  Innumerable  fruit-buds  are  now 
plainly  to  be  seen.  One  great  drawback  to  our 
orchards  is  that  the  trees  have  exhausted  the 
first  properties  of  the  soil.  Each  tree  should 
have  a  large  load  of  manure.  "Where  this  has 
been  applied  the  trees  responded  promptly  in 
larger  crops  and  better  quality  of  fruit.  Just 
at  present  there  is  a  great  boom  in  cattle,  es- 
pecially in  cows.  Creameries  are  thickly 
located  all  over  the  country,  and  one  may  see 
milk-cans  at  nearly  every  farmstead  gate. 
"With  many  the  monthly  sales  amount  to  a  re- 
spectable pension.  The  sale  of  milk  and  poul- 
try products  more  than  defray  the  family  and 
running  expenses,  leaving  the  larger  indus- 
tries free  for  other  purposes.  Yearlings  are 
bringing  from  S20  to  ?25,  and  are  very  scarce  at 
that  price.  Cows  run  from  830  to  $50,  and  but 
few  for  sale.  Horses,  too,  are  advancing  in 
price.  The  average  farmer  has  neither  the 
facilities  for  training  roadsters  nor  the  time, 
hence  he  is  by  the  force  of  circumstances  com- 
pelled to  raise  large  horses.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  among  farmers  that  horses  which 
weigh  from  1,600  pounds  and  upwards  are  the 
ones  to  raise.  Such  a  horse  will  readily 
bring  $100;  whereas  three  years  ago  they  were 
slow  sale  at  $50,  the  fewest  number  bringing  $75. 
It  will  be  years  before  we  shall  have  as  many 
horses  as  there  were  five  years  ago.  The  days 
of  scrubs  of  anything  are  over.  Ponies  and 
scrub  horses  are  frequently  sold  at  $10,  $15  and 
$20;  the  last  being  for  the  best  class.  It  is  the 
same  with  cattle.  The  drought  of  four  years 
ago  caused  a  stampede  of  cattle  to  localities 
where  feed  was  more  plentiful.  It  will  be 
some  years  before  the  old  number  is  regained. 
A  very  strong  effort  is  being  made  among 
farmers  to  improve  their  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
very  large  prices  are  paid  for  thoroughbreds. 
A  year  ago  hog-cholera  destroyed  many  herds 
of  swine,  and  they  are  comparatively  scarce. 
Farmers  are  afraid  to  venture  in  this  direc- 
tion to  any  great  extent.  The  best  authorities 
we  have  are  unanimous  in  expressing  that 
there  is  no  cure  for  this  disease.  The  pound 
of  preventive  is  the  one  thing  needful.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  wood-ashes,  charcoal  and 
charred  corn  should  be  liberally  fed  to  them. 
Upon  my  farm  this  has  always  been  the  prac- 
tice and  there  has  never  been  a  single  case  of 
swine-plague  upon  it.  We  have  raised,  too,  a 
great  many  hogs.  Sheep  are  becoming  great 
favorites  on  many  farms.  The  flocks  are  stead- 
ily increasing  in  number  and  size.  All  sheep- 
men agree  in  this,  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
a  flock  of  sheep  than  in  anything  else  of  the 
same  original  cost.  Pure  breeds  are  in  de- 
mand. Such  as  combine  size  of  body  with  a 
good  fleece  are  the  greater  favorites. 

Knowlton,  Iowa.  E.  B.  H. 

From  Central  Minnesota.— This  section  of 
the  country  is  prairie-land,  interspersed  with 
numerous  lakes  surrounded  with  timber. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  fine  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  flax,  barley,  garden-truck  and  the 
early  varieties  of  corn.  The  price  of  land  here 
ranges  from  $10  to  $25  an  acre,  according  to 
location  and  improvements,  and  is  equally  as 
good  as  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
or  in  Iowa  which  sells  for  $40  an  acre.  Hoff- 
man is  located  145  miles  northwest  of  Minne- 
apolis, on  the  Soo  Pacific  railroad.  The  people 
here  are  largely  Scandinavians,  with  some 
Germans,  Americans  and  Irish.  They  are  very 
hospitable  and  social  and  are  on  the  whole  a 
fine  class  of  citizens.  I  have  bought  a  farm 
here  within  the  past  two  years,  and  like  the 
country.  W.  H.  H. 

Hoffman,  Minn. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  "Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincv,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
t  wentv-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing and  contains  much  valuable  information. 


From  Nebraska.— Kearney  county  isafine 
country.  The  soil  is  rich  and  well  adapted  to 
cultivation.  Our  principal  crops  are  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  hay.  We  are  midway  between  the 
Platte  and  Republican  rivers.  The  main  line 
of  the  B.  and  M.  railroad  from  Omaha  to  Den- 
ver gives  us  an  excellent  transportation  for 
our  products.  The  price  of  land  is  from  $40  to 
$50  an  acre.  J.  P.  J. 

Minden,  Neb. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha 

"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
best  and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to  all 
imitations  and  infringe- 
ments. Endorsed  by  all  au- 
thorities. More  than  125,000 
in  use.  Sales  ten  to  one  of  all 
others  combined.  All  styles 
and  sizes — $50.-  to  $225.- 
Save  go.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
per  year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$5.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1898. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Re-Paint 
Your  Buggy 


for 


For  seventy-five  cents 
(75c.)  you  can  actually 
purchase  enough  var- 
nish-gloss paint  to  make 
your  old  buggy,  cart  or 
sleigh  look  as  good  as 
new.  It  is  made  so  that  anybody  can  ap- 
ply it  successfully.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

Neal's  Carriage  Paint 

Write  for  Booklet  with  information  and  colors. 


Depart- 
ment 8, 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


Our  Entertaining  Game, "  Vehicles  of  the 
World,"  mailed  to  any  one  advising  us  that 
they  own  a  vehicle  of  some  kind,  porch  chairs, 
lawn  settee  or  other  article  needing  a  CDCC 
coat  of  durable  varnish-gloss  paint,  f  I\LiLi 


The  WHEEL 
OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the.... 

Metal  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  nil  sizes  and 
varieties,  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
width  of  tire  yon  may  want 
Our  wheels  are  either  di- 
rect or  stagger  apoke.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WAGON, 
Perfectly  without  change.,.. 

WO  BREAKING  DOWN 

no  drying  ont,no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  because  they  endure - 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prioe*- 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Box  96        Qulncy,  TJU. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY=SIX 
MILLION  DOLLARS 

Is  the  value  of  the  Agricultural  and  Live-Stock  prod- 
ucts of  Kansas  during:  1897,  and  this  is  about  the 
annual  average  of  these  products  for  the  last  ten  years. 

If  you  own  nigh-priced  laud  in  older  farming  regions 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  or  are  renting,  sell  your 
farm  or  stop  paying  rent.  Go  to  Kansas  and  buy  a 
farm  or  a  stock  ranch  out  there  and  get  your  share  of 
the  profits  to  be  made  in  farming  and  stock  growing 
on  the  cheap  lauds  still  to  be  had  on  the  line  of  The  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ey. 
For  descriptive  pamphlets,  write  to 

JNO.  E.  FROST, 
Land  Commissioner  The  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  in  America, 
including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental,  Shade 
and  Forest  Trees,  Tree 
Seeds,  Etc. 
K.   DOIGLA*'  SONS, 
Wankeean,  I1L 


CCUT  CQCC  Handsome 
d til  I   met  badge  and  il- 
lustrated Booklet  containing  re- 
liable information  concerning 
the 

Trans. Mississippi  and 
International  Exposition 

to  be  held  at  Omaha  June  to 
Nov.  1898.  Address,  enclosing 
2  cents  for  postage, 

E.  Rosewater.^trs.1.:7 


CALDWELL        T°rR  neighbor 

_,..„.„    .  has  one.   Ask  his  opinion  ofit.  StockTankf, 

TANKS  AINU  House  Tanks  and  every  other  kind.  Beth 

Tnurnnc  Wood  and  Galvanized  Steel.    Our  illustrated 

lUWcKS  catalome  is  free.   Write  for  delivered  price*. 

Cypress    Steel  W   E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

Tanks  Towers   190  E.  Main  St.,       LOXISVILLE,  KY. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  a  BARGAIN 


100  varieties. 


E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphont,  Pa. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  1,  1898. 


©ur  farm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


SUMMER  FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

The  best  food  for  the  warm  season 
is  that  which  gives  the  best  results 
without  regard  to  the  cost.  Which 
food  is  the  best,  however,  is  the 
main  point  which  is  to  be  decided.  Any 
advice  on  this  subject  imparted  to  one 
may  not  be  suitable  to  another,  as  differ- 
ence in  location  of  farms,  breeds  and 
many  other  circumstances  govern.  Some 
farms  are  small,  the  fowls  having  but  a 
limited  space,  while  on  others  it  is  neces- 
sary to  confine  the  fowls  in  small  yards, 
in  order  to  protect  the  garden,  and  again 
there  are  farms  upon  which  the  fowls  have 
unrestricted  liberty.  In  every  case  the 
food  must  conform  to  the  conditions.  If 
there  is  room  for  a  range  the  hens  will 
require  no  food,  but  if  the  birds  are  con- 
fined, then  good  judgment  is  necessary  to 
feed  correctly,  so  as  to  avoid  throwing  the 
layers  out  of  condition,  as  they  will  look 
for  their  food  from  the  owner  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  seek  it.  If  fed  on  grain  in 
the  warm  seasons  they  must  have  a 
variety  in  order  to  reduce  the  grain  supply 
usually  eaten,  and  also  for  dietary  effects, 
green  food  being  essential.  If  this  is  given 
it  must  be  done  so  as  not  to  allow  too 
much.  If  the  hens  are  not  fed  too  liberally 
they  will  work  at  scratching,  which  is  the 
best  indication  of  health  that  can  be  ob- 
served. The  bens  that  are  on  a  range  should 
lay  through  the  whole  summer,  and  the 
cost  of  the  eggs  should  be  little  or  nothing. 
If  anything  is  allowed  let  it  be  lean  meat, 
or  green  bone  well  covered  with  meat,  cut 
fine,  no  fat  being  given,  as  they  can  easily 
procure  carbonaceous  substances  from  the 
range.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  meat  is  the  best  egg-producing  food 
known,  and  only  its  cost  deters  poultry- 
men  from  using  it  generally.  Its  cost, 
however,  depends  upon  the  result  in  eggs 
obtained.  As  has  been  stated  before,  if 
each  hen  in  the  flock  can  be  induced  to  lay 
one  more  egg  a  week  she  will  pay  for  her 
food.  This  depends  upon  the  prices  of 
eggs,  but  the  cost  also  depends  upon  the 
expense  for  food.  Meat  for  a  small  flock 
can  be  procured  as  scraps  from  a  butcher, 
but  for  a  hundred  hens  it  will  cost  more. 
Ground  dry  meat  is  an  excellent  food  also, 
but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  fresh  lean 
meat.  Allowing  ten  cents  a  pound  for  lean 
meat  (say  the  neck  portion  or  liver),  and 
giving  six  pounds  at  night  to  one  hundred 
hens,  the  cost  will  be  sixty  cents  a  day,  but 
the  meat  need  only  be  given  three  times  a 
week.  If  eggs  are  twenty  cents  a  dozen 
it  will  pay  well.  The  point  is  that  the 
gain  is  not  in  the  extra  eggs  so  much  as 
inducing  the  hens  to  lay  when  they  are 
not  producing  at  all. 


POULTRY  AT  THE  STATIONS. 

Within  the  past  three  years  the  exper- 
iment stations  have  given  much  attention 
to  poultry,  and  the  wise  professors  who 
had  exhausted  the  field  of  cattle-feeding 
were  surprised  at  the  amount  of  work  on 
their  hands  in  the  poultry  line.  They 
found  that  there  were  a  thousand  and  one 
little  details  they  had  never  anticipated ; 
and  instead  of  winding  up  the  exper- 
iments in  a  few  months  they  have  been 
compelled  to  go  on  with  their  work  for 
several  years  before  they  can  give  results. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  great  interest  is 
being  created  in  poultry,  and  those  who 
supposed  that  there  was  little  or  nothing 
to  do  have  discovered  that  they  have  more 
to  learn  of  poultry  than  of  larger  stock. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  BROWN  BREAD. 

If  farmers  generally  would  eat  the  delicious, 
muscle-building,  health-giving  bread  made 
from  the  Franklin  Mills  Fine  Flour  of  the 
Entire  Wheat  there  would  not  be  a  tithe  of 
the  Indigestion  and  dyspepsia  that  prevails  so 
generally  in  most  farming  communities. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  note  that  in  the 
best  farming  centers,  as  well  as  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  it  is  becoming  fashionable  to  use 
the  beautiful  golden  brown  bread  made  from 
the  flour  referred  to  above;  and  as  a  result  there 
is  an  advance  in  health! ulness  and  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  severeness  of  the 
doctors. 

Write  to  The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  mentioning  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
ask  for  their  booklet  giving  much  valuable 
Information.  It  might  be  well  also  for  you  to 
ask  bow  you  may  secure  the  flour  lu  case  your 
local  dealer  does  not  handle  It. 


POULTRY-HOUSES. 

The  simplest  poultry-house  is  the  best. 
Better  results  have  been  obtained  by  using 
the  old  and  well-known  plan  of  having  a 
house  eight  feet  in  front  and  six  feet  in 
the  rear,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  with  a 
window  on  the  south  side  than  from  any 
other,  and  such  a  house  costs  but  little, 
holding  a  flock  of  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
fowls.  The  poultry-house  for  a  cold  cli- 
mate may  be  plastered,  as  warmth  will 
always  be  a  prime  factor  in  egg-production 
in  winter,  and  the  plastered  walls  will  be 
of  immense  advantage  in  preventing  lice 
from  hiding  in  summer.  One  of  the  points 
to  observe  is  that  a  good  shed  is  better  in 
summer  than  a  close  house,  and  will  cost 
but  little.  It  must  be  tight  at  the  back 
and  sides,  as  drafts  of  air,  even  in  warm 
seasons,  will  do  damage.  Fowls  can  en- 
dure cold  weather  or  stand  the  warmest 
days  of  summer,  but  will  not  thrive  where 
drafts  of  air  come  on  them  at  night. 
The  cost  of  a  poultry-house  is  the  matter 
that  causes  the  beginner  to  consider.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  bother  about  ventilators 
and  other  appliances.  Make  the  house  as 
simple  in  design  as  possible,  and  the  cost 
will  be  a  minimum  and  the  fowls  com- 
fortable. Get  a  hardy  breed,  leave  the 
doors  and  windows  open  at  night,  clean 
frequently,  so  as  to  prevent  foul  odors,  use 
plenty  of  whitewash,  and  the  fowls  will 
not  be  unthrifty  in  a  cheap  house. 


SELECTING  A  BREED. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
number  of  eggs  a  breed  will  lay  in  a  year 
is  not  possible.  A  flock  of  Light  Brah- 
mas  kept  by  one  person  may  lay  more 
eggs  than  a  flock  kept  by  another,  and 
Leghorns  managed  by  an  experienced 
farmer  may  lay  more  eggs  than  Light 
Brahmas.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  ten 
eggs  difference  in  a  year  between  the  best 
breed  and  the  lowest  that  may  be  selected; 
if  it  should  be  claimed  that  the  Leghorns 
were  the  best  layers,  those  who  keep  other 
breeds  will  immediately  assert  that  the 
claim  is  incorrect.  Again,  sometimes  one 
hen  may  lay  150  eggs  in  a  year,  but  it  is  a 
good  flock  that  will  lay  120  eggs  a  year  on 
an  average  for  each  hen.  About  100  eggs  a 
year  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  average  a 
hen  for  a  large  flock,  and  which  breed  will 
lay  the  most  is  unknown,  as  the  difference, 
if  any,  is  so  close.  One  would  hesitate  to 
select  the  highest  number,  even  if  com- 
pelled, as  it  cannot  be  done  correctly. 


THE  EARLY  CHICKS. 

As  some  hens  will  now  begin  to  sit,  the 
month  of  May  will  come  in  with  a  lot  of 
chicks  hatching.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
losing  any  of  them,  even  if  weather  is  cold 
at  times.  Have  a  warm  shelter  for  the 
hens  and  broods,  and  be  careful  of  damp- 
ness. Do  not  feed  too  much,  as  the  diges- 
tive capacity  of  a  chick  does  not  equal  the 
estimate  of  those  who  keep  them  full  of 
food.  They  need  no  food  for  thirty-six 
hours,  as  nature  makes  provision  for  their 
first  meals.  Feed  four  times  a  day  during 
the  first  two  weeks,  then  only  three  times 
a  day.  Never  allow  food  to  be  left  over. 
Feed  stale  bread,  cooked  potatoes,  chopped 
cooked  meat,  sifted  ground  oats,  and  as 
they  get  older  add  cracked  corn  and  wheat. 


PURE  BREEDS  OF  DUCKS. 

The  pure  breeds  of  ducks  are  kept  more 
profitably  than  the  puddle-ducks,  as  they 
can  be  made  to  thrive  without  providing 
ponds.  The  breeds  best  known,  and 
which  are  the  most  popular,  are  the  Pekin, 
Aylesbury,  Rouen  and  Cayuga,  the  first 
two  breeds  being  white  in  color,  the 
Cayuga  being  black,  while  the  Rouen  has 
a  plumage  of  several  colors.  These  breeds 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  individual  spec- 
imens have  reached  ten  pounds  in  weight. 
As  they  grow  rapidly  they  reach  the  mar- 
ket at  an  early  age. 


DORKING  FOWLS. 

The  poultryman  who  is  making  eggs  his 
specialty  should  pay  no  attention  to  mar- 
ket quality.  Over  in  England  the  Dorking 
is  the  only  fowl  recognized  as  being  worthy 
the  name  of  "table  fowl."  The  English 
farmer  who  sends  eggs  to  market  will 
keep  Hamburgs,  Red  Caps,  Leghorns,  or 
any  good  breed  which  lays  a  large  number 
of  eggs  in  a  year,  but  he  always  lias  a  few 
Dorkings,  also,  for  table  use.  He  does  not 
regard  them  as  prolific  layers,  and  if  he 
receives  eggs  from  them  it  is  not  that  he 
regards  them  as  great  producers,  but  be- 


cause they  will  naturally  lay  a  sufficient 
number  for  reproduction.  Their  purpose 
is  to  provide  a  choice  carcass  for  the  table, 
which  is  all  that  is  required  of  them.  The 
eggs  are  expected  from  the  other  breeds, 
as  that  is  their  duty,  the  Dorking  being 
reserved  for  the  table  and  for  market. 


ECONOMY  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

The  profits  will  not  be  large  if  the  ex- 
penses are  not  kept  down.  The  loss  from 
useless  males,  hens  that  do  not  lay,  and 
chicks  that  make  no  growth,  sometimes 
balances  the  profits  produced  by  the  prof- 
itable hens.  There  will  be  some  good  hens 
in  all  flocks,  and  they  give  large  profits  for 
the  entire  year,  but  the  expenses  due  to 
keeping  fowls  that  produce  nothing  lead 
the  inexperienced  to  attach  the  fault  to  the 
whole,  the  good  as  well  as  the  inferior, 
when  the  best  course  is  to  dispose  of  all 
but  the  ones  that  are  paying  for  the  shelter 
and  food  bestowed. 


BRAN  AS  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Bran  is  a  good  food  because  it  contains 
more  mineral  matter  than  the  ordinary 
ground  food,  and  provides  the  hens  with 
the  substances  required.  It  is  not  proper 
to  feed  it  every  day,  however,  as  it  is  better 
to  avoid  the  use  of  concentrated  foods  in 
summer  to  a  certain  extent,  but  a  mess  of 
bran  three  times  a  week  will  be  found 
beneficial.  To  six  quarts  of  bran  add  one 
pound  of  linseed-meal,  giving  a  pound  of 
the  mixture  to  twenty  hens,  allowing  no 
other  food  during  that  day.  Moisten  it 
slightly,  and  feed  at  night,  just  before  the 
fowls  go  on  the  roost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  the  Faem  axd  Fereside,  of  March  1st,  I 
noticed  that  "Mrs.  J.  H,"  Galeton,  Pa.,  writes, 
'•I  sold,  from  seven  hens,  sixty-seven  dozens 
of  eggs  in  one  year  and  I  set  three  hens,  realiz- 
ing $34,00,  besides  supplying  my  family  with 
plenty."  Now  the  number  of  eggs  is  not  re- 
markable, but  the  amount  obtained  from  them 
is.  How  does  it  happen  that  she  gets  fifty 
cents  a  dozen  for  her  eggs?  Our  average  for 
the  eggs  sold  at  the  store  would  be  about 
twelve  cents,  and  yon  could  not  get  over 
twenty  the  year  round  for  supplying  private 
families.  I  would  like  to  know  how  she  man- 
ages to  make  her  eggs  bring  her  over  fifty 
cents  a  dozen  the  year  round.  E.  F.  M. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


Crop-bound.— I  saw  in  a  recent  number  of 
your  paper  the  question  asked  by  one,  "What 
will  cure  crop-bound  in  poultry?"  I  will  give 
a  remedy  which  never  failed  me.  Give  a  crop- 
bound  fowl  one  teaspoonful  of  hog's-foot  oil 
and  work  the  crop  to  soften  it;  one  dose  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  but  it  can  be  repeated  in 
case  of  failure  at  first.  Mrs.  J.  N.  B. 

Farmville,  N.  C. 


A  Roup  Remedy.— I  am  glad  to  give  a  good 
remedy  for  diphtheria  or  croup  in  chickens. 
I  open  their  mouths,  then  fill  their  throats 
with  dry  sulphur.  If  their  eyes  are  swollen 
anoint  with  sweet-oil  and  a  drop  of  carbolic 
acid.  M.  A.  P. 

Dukedom,  Tenn. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

l.ice.— C.  A.  F.,  Fruitville,  Gal.,  writes: 
"What  is  the  best  remedy  for  chickens  that 
have  lice  on  them?" 

Reply:— Dust  them  two  or  three  times  a 
week  with  fresh  Dalmation  insect-powder  and 
make  the  poultry-house  clean  and  free  of  lice. 
For  the  large  lice  on  the  heads  rub  a  few  drops 
of  olive-oil  or  melted  lard. 

Cholera  and  Gapes.— Mrs.  S.  M.  D.,  Goose 
Creek,  W.  Va.,  writes:  "What  is  best  to  pre- 
vent cholera,  and  what  is  a  good  remedy  for 
gapes?  My  chickens  are  droopy,  and  their 
crops  are  full  of  food." 

Reply:— The  difficulty  is  not  cholera,  but 
indigestion,  due  to  frequent  feeding  and 
mostly  of  grain.  The  remedy  is  to  reduce  the 
food,  also  change  from  grain  to  grass  and  lean 
meat.  Gapes  in  chicks  are  sometimes  cured 
by  givingeach  a  drop  of  spirits  turpentine  on 
a  bread-crumb  twice  a  day. 

Probably  Roup.— W.  P.  K.,  Dorry,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  have  lost  several  hens  since  last 
September.  First,  they  refuse  food,  begin  to 
mope  around  and  finally  die.  I  have  a  warm 
coop  and  give  a  variety  of  food.  Can  you  give 
the  cause?" 

Reply:— The  symptoms  described  are  not 
sufficient  to  state  the  cause,  as  the  mode  of 
management  should  have  been  mentioned, 
such  as  shelter,  kind  of  food,  etc.  The  cause 
Is  probably  roup,  which  has  been  frequently 
described  in  thisdepartment,;though  the  large 
lice  on  the  heads  may  be  at  fault. 


A  Cough  Should  Not  be  Neglected. 
"Brown's  Bronchial  TVoc/ias"  are  a  simple 
remedy  and  give  immediate  relief.  Avoid 
imitations. 


I  Pigs  grow  thin  . . . 

n  on  the  refuse  of  wheat  when  properly 

X  milled,  as  all  food- value  is  extracted. 

L  But  children  grow  healthy  and  strong 

0  on  the  bread  made  from 

FranMinlllsFloii. 

_  AFINE  FLOUR 0FTHE  ENTIRE  WHEAT _ 

which  retains  all  the  nutritious  ele- 
ments. If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it, 
send  us  his  name  and  your  order— we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  genuine  made  only  by 
Franklin  Mills  Co.,      Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Send  For  Booklet 


|  In  buying  Breeding  Stock  "Economy  Is  Extravagance."  1 


JBuy  the 


i  Get  Results. 

tion  of  the 

O.I.C. 


(best) 


Swine. 


two  of 


I  which  weighed  2BOB  Ibm. 
ON  TIME  and  agency  to  the 
first  applicant  in  each  locality. 

101  Summit  St. 
Cleveland,  O, 


,B.  SHYER  CO. 


COVER  YOUR  BUILDINGS  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

the  same  as  was  used  ten  years  ago  when  METAL 
ROOFING  was  GOOD.  Write  for  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 
73  Slgler  St.,  Mies,  O. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
Becure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclos- 
lve  territory.  150  percent  profit 
COBMANI  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Pfllll  TRY  BUYERS'  GUIDE 

FREE!  BeantlfiilbookdescribiLLgoverM 
■  nfcfci  rarletiesof Chleke»s  Dub,  Twrksyi 
and  Geese.  All  oi  the  LEADING  BREEDS  illustrated 
in  colored  engravings.  Gives  prices  of  fowls  and 
eggs,  much  valuable  Information  and  many  recl- 
aim pes  for  diseases.     Inclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 

J.  R.  BlABAZON,  JR.  fc  GO.  Box  u  DEL  AY  AN,  WIS. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.    The  simplest,  moat 
reliable,  and*  cheapest  Grit-class  Hatcher 
.    In  the  market.   Circular*  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QCDi'CT,  ILL, 


IONEY  MONEYS 


I  tmm  I  to  get  it 

is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot- 
ed to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  BeeSupplies  and  Book  onBee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 

FIRE  WEATHER  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 

and  siding :  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL   CEILINGS   AND    SIDE  WALLS. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
PENN  METAL  CEILING  AND  ROOFING  CO.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


BODY  LICE 

on  poultry  killed  instantly  with  this  niachin*. 
No  handling  needed.   Lots  of  eggs  with  less 
feed  and  labor.   Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular*.   Agents  wanted.  Address 
CHAS.  SCHILD  CO.  B 11, Ionia,  Bleb. 

i  eekbhibe,  Chester  White, 

 >  Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 

Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey 4  Hoi- 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheer,  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
,   and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvillo,  Chester  Co.,  Pa» 


8.  W 


<BUY  THE  BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER 
TILE  DITCHER 

>  Handy  Farm  Wagon  & 
CORN  HARVESTER 

|  Cat.  each  free,   H.  L. 
Bennett,  Westerville,0. 

$C  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
O  &  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

f    Circular  ana  testimonials  Free. 
WILSON  BKOS.,      Lastou,  Pit* 


ROOFING 


The  best  Ked  Rope  Roofing  for 
lc.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  in- 
cluded.  Substitutes  for  Plaster. 


FLORIDA  Ei 


Samples  free.  THE  PAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  Caaidrn.  N.  J. 

Uu8trated  descriptive  immlgra- 
literature  Free  for  the  asking. 
STATE  PRESS  Bl'REAC,  Tallahasee,  Fla. 

preserves  the  harness.  BIC 
,  PROFITS  TO  ACENTS. 

Also  Europe's  Best  Sheep  Dip. 
Write  to  ALFRED  C  ANURESEN  A  CO.,  Blaueapoll.,  Blaa. 

BROOKSIDE  YARDS,  Nelson,  Pa.  Cat.  of  25  Var. 
four  lc.  stamps.  Circ.  free.  Send  before  buying  eggs. 


Mat  1,  1898. 


FARM  ANQ 


FIRESIDE. 


Queries. 

a»-KEAD  THIS  NOTICE. -» 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  F.ibji  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
Decessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
OD  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Cow-peas  for  Red-clay  Soil.— G.  W.  B., 

of  Doddville,  Va.  Sow  Black  or  Wbippoorwill 
or  other  good  cow-peas  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  an  acre. 

Cottage  t'li eese,  Junket,  ete.— J.  S.,  Park 
Ridge.  111.  Send  to  dir.  Hansen's  Labora- 
tory, Box  1102,  Little  Falls,  X.  Y.,  for  pamphlet 
on  rennet  extracts  and  tablets  for  making 
junket,  cottage  cheese  and  other  curdled  milk 
products. 

Home-made  Brooder. — F.  H.,  of  Wash- 
ington, 111.,  asks  for  the  address  of  the  maker 
of  the  brooder  illustrated  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  February  15.  1898 

Reply  by  T.  Greiser:- I  have  had  several 
such  inquiries.  I' do  not  know  of  any  one 
making  and  offering  this  brooder  for  sale,  but 
gave  full  details  about  building  one  at  home. 
I  made  one  for  my  own  use,  and  so  can  any- 
body. The  lamp  can  be  bought  from  one  of 
the  builders  of  brooders,  whose  addresses  one 
finds  in  the  agricultural  papers. 

Onion  ftneries.— J.  T.  S.,  of  Roodhouse, 
111.,  writes:  "(1)  Is  there  any  onion  that  takes 
two  years  from  sowing  seed  to  mature?  If  so, 
■where  can  I  get  the  seed?  (2)  How  can  I  raise 
bottom-sets  (onions)  this  year  for  next  year's 
planting?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— (1)  The  onion  Is  a 
biennial.  It  makes  a  bulb  in  one  season,  and 
seeds  the  next.  By  dwarfing  it  we  might  make 
the  period  of  development  three  years.  In 
other  words,  we  could  grow  sets  in  one  year, 
full-sized  bulbs  the  next  and  seed  from  thpse 
(if  we  manage  right  to  keep  them  over)  the 
third  year.  (2)  Onion-sets  are  grown  much  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  onions  in  the  old 
way,  only  seed  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixty  pounds  to  the  acre.  You  must  crowd  the 
plants  to  make  the  bulbs  small.  Gather  in 
the  fall,  cure  well,  and  keep  in  thin  layer  in 
a  dry,  cool  room,  or  let  them  freeze,  cover  and 
keep  frozen  until  spring. 

Whitewash— Paste    for  Wall-paper.— 

M.  S.,  Medo,  Minn.  The  following  is  a  good 
recipe:  Take  one  half  bushel  of  fresh-burned 
white  lime;  slake  it  with  warm  water,  by 
pouring  on  gradually  enough  to  keep  the  lime 
from  burning,  and  keep  the  lime  covered  dur- 
ing the  process.  After  it  is  thoroughly 
slaked  strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Then  add  to  it  salt,  one  peck,  previously  dis- 
solved in  water;  rice,  three  pounds,  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot;  Spanish 
whiting,  one  half  pound;  clean  glue,  one 
pound,  previously  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
and  hot  water,  five  gallons.  Stir  the  mixture 
well,  let  it  stand  a  few  days  and  then  apply  it 
hot.  For  tinting  use  in  the  place  of  the  Span- 
ish whiting   yellow  ochre,  ultramarine  or 

Spanish  brown.  For  wall-paper  paste:  First 

make  a  batter  of  one  pint  of  wheat  flour  al- 
most as  thick  as  dough,  then  thin  it  out  and 
gradually  stir  it  into  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  lumps.  Cook  this, 
stirring  continually,  until  the  milky  appear- 
ance changes  to  a  cream  color  and  the  paste 
becomes  thick  and  glutinous.  Use  the  paste 
cold.  If  too  thick,  thin  with  cold  water  and 
stir  well.  To  keep  the  paste  sweet  add  a  little 
carbolic  acid. 


VETERINARY. 

«>*  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  J* 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  131oNeil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Heaves.— C.  G.  M.,  Hay,  Wash.  Please  see 
answers  to  similar  questions,  under  the  head 
of  "heaves,"  which  have  been  given  in  nearly 
every  number  of  this  paper. 

•  Low  Down. — E.  S.,  Burntfork,  Wyo.  The 
symptoms  you  describe  simply  indicate  that 
your  cow  is  very  low  and  going  to  die,  or  has 
died  before  this  can  reach  you. 

"Tiger  Distemper?" — R.  D.,  Moor,  Mo.  I 
don't  know,  and  never  heard  of  a  disease 
called  "tiger  distemper,"  and  consequently 
am  unable  to  answer  your  question. 

Anthritis  of  New-born  Animals.— L.  J. 
S.,  Antioch,  Neb.  Your  calf  died  of  anthritis 
of  new-born  animals,  and  could  not  have  been 
saved  by  any  treatment.  If  it  affects  animals 
over  a  week  old,  and  otherwise  strong  and 

\vigorous,  it  usually  will  yield  to  treatment. 

Has  no  Appetite  for  Milk.— C.  V.  G., 

Burchinal,  Iowa.  If  your  calf,  two  and  one 
half  months  old,  will  not  drink  milk,  but  has 
otherwise  good  appetite,  it  will  require  an 
examination  to  decide  whether  the  fault  is 
with  the  calf  or  with  the  milk.  Feed  boiled 
or  ground  oats  and  green  grass. 

A  Roarer.— S.  S.  S.,  Whitesburg.  Pa.  Your 
mule,  it  seems,  is  aljioarer,  and  all  the  med- 
icines you  have  given  and  you  may  give  can 
do  no  good  whatever,  but  may  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  The  only  remedy  possible  consists 
in  a  surgical  operation,  and  this,  too,  even  if 
ever  so  well  performed,  has  not  invariably  the 
desired  effect. 

A.  Bad  Habit.— C.  H.  K..  E.  Sangerville,  Me. 
What  you  describe  is  evidently  a  bad  habit. 
If  your  horse  makes  the  queer  movements 
with  the  head  only  when  bridled  or  hitched 
up,  it  is]  possible  that  the  bridle,  including 
headstall,  is  at  fault  and  incommodes  the 
animal  to  such  an  extent  that  the  same  makes 
these  movements  simply  in  an  endeavor  to  get 
rid  of  the  incommodation.  Investigate  and 
find  out  where  the  fault  is,  and  then  remedy  it. 

Seat  of  Lameness  In  the  Foot.— P.  L.  B., 
Cotton  Plant,  Mo.  Your  description  plainly 
indicates  that  the  seat  of  the  lameness  of  your 


mare  is  in  the  foot,  but  it  contains  nothing 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  lameness;  in 
other  words,  whether  the  lameness  is  caused 
by  a  bad  corn,  by  navicular  disease,  a  morbid 
contraction  of  the  hoof,  general  soreness,  or 
even  ringbone.  Therefore  I  have  to  advise 
you  to  have  the  animal  examined  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian. 

Swelled  Poll  and  Swelled  Withers.— 

G.  H.,  Mondamin,  Iowa.  Such  an  enlarged 
poll  and  enlarged  withers  as  you  describe  may 
remain  in  statu  quo  for  a  long  time  if  not 
interfered  with,  while  on  the  other  hand,  any 
interference,  except  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian, will  result  in  producing  poll  evil  and  a 
fistulous  withers.  Therefore,  if  a  removal  of 
the  enlargements  (cystic  tumors)  will  consid- 
erably enhance  the  market  value  of  the  mare, 
employ  a  competent  veterinarian  to  perform 
the  necessary  operations. 

Tests  for  Tnbercnlosfs.— C.  C.  A.,  Coal 
Hill,  Pa.  Although  I  will  not  deny  that  an 
intelligent  person  not  a  veterinarian  can  be 
sufficiently  Instructed  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
tuberculin  test  to  cattle,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  many  who  call  themselves 
veterinarians  to  whom  I  would  not  intrust  it. 
It  is  always  best  to  have  it  applied  only  by  a 
competent  veterinarian.  If  tuberculosis  exists 
in  cattle  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  no  tubercu- 
lin test  will  be  required,  and  almost  any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  disease  can  make  the 
diagnosis  without  the  tuberculin  test. 

Heaves.— J.  F.,  Hadlyme,  Conn.  Please  see 
answer  given  to  S.  B.  L.,  Woodstock,  N.  Y..  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  April  15th,  and  other 
answers  on  the  same  subject  in  nearly  every 
number.  The  "bunch"  in  your  horse's  throat, 
of  which  you  complain,  is  probably  nothing 
but  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland— a  case  of 
goiter— and  unless  exceedingly  large  has  very 
likely  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  even  if  it  had,  the  operation 
required  to  remove  such  an  enlarged  thyroid 
gland  is  a  dangerous  one. 

Hematuria.— W.  L.  G.,  Garfield,  Virginia. 
Hematuria,  or  bloody  urine,  is  a  symptom  of 
several  infectious  diseases;  hence,  as  you  only 
mention  this  one  symptom,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  what  disease  your  pig  is  affected.  A 
few  good  washes  with  a  five-per-cent  solution 
of  creolin  and  also  a  good  many  other  things 
will  kill  hog-lice,  and  will  free  the  animals  of 
these  parasites,  provided  the  hogs  are  trans- 
ferred to  clean  quarters,  in  which  neither  lice 
nor  nits  have  been  deposited,  immediately 
after  each  wash.  If  this  is  neglected,  you  may 
use  whatever  you  please,  and  you  will  never 
succeed  in  freeing  your  hogs  from  their 
parasites. 

Chronic  Discharge  from  Left  Nostril. — 

L.  T.  N.,  Chandler,  Mo.  It  is  probable  that  the 
one-sided  discharge  of  yellow  matter  from  the 
nose  of  your  mare  since  last  fall  has  its  source 
in  a  frontal,  or  more  likely,  maxillary  sinus, 
especially  if  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  animal,  as  you  say,  has  been  slobber- 
ing from  the  mouth  for  two  years.  As  an 
examination  of  the  sinuses  can  be  made 
only  after  trepanation,  an  operation  can  be 
properly  performed  only  by  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian; and  furthermore,  as  such  a  one- 
sided nasal  discharge,  unless  its  source  is 
known,  always  causes  more  or  less  suspicion 
of  existing  glanders,  I  have  to  advise  you  to 
have  the  mare  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

Shedding  the  Hoofs.— G.  W.  L.,  Mangum, 
Oklahoma.  According  to  your  description 
your  cow  is  shedding  her  hoofs  on  her  fore 
feet.  She  had  probably  been  kept  in  the 
stable  and  was  unaccustomed  to  any  exercise 
before  she  was  compelled  to  make  the  long 
journey  over  rough  roads  from  Texas.  Ail 
you  can  do  is  to  keep  the  animal  quiet  in  a 
stable  with  a  clean  floor,  and  to  protect  her 
sore  feet  as  much  as  you  can  by  suitable 
bandages  and  artificial  shoes  until  new  hoofs 
have  been  produced  and  the  feet  have  regained 
their  natural  protection.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  wash  the  feet  with  a  mild  antiseptic  (a  two 
or  three  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water 
will  answer)  every  time  the  bandage  is  re- 
newed, which  should  be  done  as  often  as  the 
bandage  gets  dirty,  wet  or  deranged. 

So-called  Lam  pass.— C.  E.  F.,  Thrall, 
Kan.  So-called  lampass  is  only  an  imaginary 
disease.  If  the  gums  of  a  horse  are  congested 
and  swelled  (some,  especially  young  horses, 
have  naturally  succulent  gums,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  show  anything  morbid),  the 
swelling,  on  close  examination,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  product  or  symptom  of  some  other 
ailment;  for  instance,  diseased  teeth,  a 
catarrhal  condition  (inflammation)  of  other 
mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus,  certain  infectious  diseases  and 
other  morbid  conditions  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention.  As  to  ypur  mare,  I  advise  you  to 
first  examine  every  tooth  in  her  mouth,  and 
unless  she  is  suffering  from  a  feverish  disease, 
you  probably  will  find  the  cause  of  her  refusal 
to  eat  corn.  If  not,  and  you  find  that  she  is 
feverish  and  sick,  have  her  examined  by  a 
veterinarian. 

Knee-sprnng.— W.  H.  B.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  If  your  horse  is  knee-sprung,  that  is, 
knees  slightly  bent  forward,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  abnormally  straight  in  the  pastern- 
joints,  the  trouble  is  caused  by  an  existing 
morbid  contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons.  The 
remedy  to  be  applied  consists  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  operation— tenotomy— which,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  be  successful  must  be 
performed  by  a  good  surgeon,  and  only  on  one 
leg  at  a  time.  After  the  operation  has  been 
made  it  takes  two  months  until  a  healing  can 
be  affected  if  the  animal  is  well  cared  for,  and 
then  the  operation  may  be  performed  on  the 
second  leg,  on  which  it  will  also  take  two 
months  for  the  severed  tendon  to  unite  and 
to  become  strong  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  animal.  After  this  another  two 
months  will  be  required  before  the  horse  is  fit 
to  go  to  work  again. 

Kataleptic  Attacks.— I.  C.  J.,  Bradford, 
N.  Y.  Your  dog,  according  to  your  descrip- 
tion, suffers  from  kataleptic  attacks.  The 
same,  as  a  rule,  do  not  become  fatal  unless  an 
attack  should  be  of  an  uncommonly  long 
duration.  These  attacks,  as  you  have  correct- 
ly observed,  are  often  brought  on  by  extraor- 
dinary excitement,  but  a  functional  neurosis 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  considered  by 
the  best  modern  authorities  as  the  most  prob- 
able real  cause.  The  disease,  though  oftener 
met  with  in  dogs  than  in  other  animals,  is 
comparatively  a  rare  one,  and  so  far  no  reli- 
able treatment  is  known.  Narcotics,  partic- 
ularly bromide  of  potassium  and  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphium,  have  been  used  and 
recommended.  Froehner  suggests  cold  water 
douches  and  electricity,  but  experience  as  to 
their  curative  effect  is  wanting.  Extraordi- 
nary excitement  and  food  difficult  of  digestion 
should  be  avoided. 

Possibly  a  Case  of  Mange.— O.  E.  C,  Fall 
Branch,  Tenn.  It  is  possible  and  even  prob- 
able that  you  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of 
mange.  Leave  off  giving  internal  medicines, 
for  they  cannot  do  a  particle  of  good  in  a  case 
like  yours,  in  which  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
purely  external  disease,  but  may  do  consider- 
able damage  to  your  animal.  Give  your  mare 
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Have  you  a  Home? 

You  can  greatly  improve  its  appearance  and, 
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first  a  good  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
to  be  applied  with  a  good  stiff  brush,  and  then 
before  she  is  perfectly  dry  give  her  another 
■good  wash  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of 
creolin  (Pearson's)  in  warm  water,  applied  in 
the  same  way.  Repeat  the  same  treatment 
after  five  days.  After  each  wash  the  mare 
must  be  taken  to  a  clean  place  which  has  not 
before  been  occupied  by  her  or  by  any  other 
mangy  animal,  and  meanwhile  the  premises 
where  she  has  been  kept  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  If  this  is  neglected, 
any  treatmant  will  be  in  vain,  because  a  rein- 
fection is  sure  to  take  place. 

Attacks  of  Stiffness.— A.  L.  M.,  Troy 
Grove,  Til.  Although  your  description  of  the 
periodical  attacks  of  stiffness,  from  which 
your  mare  is  suffering,  is  much  more  complete 
than  the  descriptions  of  diseases  in  most  of 
the  inquires  sent  me,  I  am  unable  to  decide 
whether  your  mare  suffers  from  kataleptic  fits, 
a  rather  rare  disease  and  still  more  infrequent 
in  horses  than  in  dogs  (see  answer  to  I.  C.  J., 
Bradford,  N.  Y.),  or  whether  the  attacks  of 
stiffness  are  of  a  so-called  rheumatic  charac- 
ter. Since  we  are  now  in  a  season  in  which 
good  pasturage  and  good  grass  are  available, 
I  advise  you  to  send  your  mare  to  pasture  and 
to  feed  her  no  extra  grain  or  any  other  food. 
Moderate  exercise  will  probably  be  more  ben- 
eficial than  harmful.  If  the  attacks  were  of 
a  rheumatic  character  one  should  suppose 
that  the  changes  of  the  weather  and  the  tem- 
perature would  have  at  least  some  influence, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  you 
say  they  have  not. 

Falls  When  Sticking— J.  H.  L.,  Onawa, 
Iowa.  It  is  possible  that  your  calf,  which, 
when  sucking,  falls  down  upon  its  knees  and 
sometimes  upon  its  head,  is  suffering  from 
anthritis  (of  young  animals),  a  disease  which 
may  affect  almost  any  joint,  even  the  poll,  and 
especially  if  the  latter  joint  is  the  seat  of  t  he 
morbid  process  the  young  animal  is  very  apt 
to  fall  when  attempting  to  suck.  In  very 
young  animals  the  disease  is  almost  invariably 
fatal,  while  in  older  ones,  like  your  calf,  it 
usually  terminates  in  imperfect,  or  more  or 
less  perfect,  recovery.  The  same,  as  a  rule,  can 
be  considerably  promoted  by  a  suitable  diet 
and  daily  applications  of  tincture  of  iodine  to 
the  affected  joints.  When  this  reaches  you 
the  time  for  an  effective  treatment  will  have 
passed.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  falling 
down  is  caused  hy  a  spasmodic  affection,  but 
in  that  case  the  simple  fact  of  falling  down 
does  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  spasm  or 
the  probable  cause  of  the  same. 

Many  Questions.— J.  L.,  Negaunee,  Mich. 
If  your  horse  is  what  is  erroneously  called 
"knee-sprung,"  or  in  other  words,  has  knees 
which  bend  forward,  but  has  slanting  pasterns 
and  is  sure-footed,  there  is  nothing  morbid; 
on  the  contrary,  the  condition  is  natural,  and 
simply  a  consequence  of  too  slim  a  diet  when 
the  animal  was  young  and  developing;  conse- 
quently nothing  can  be  done.  As  to  the 
defects  on  the  hind  knee,  I  hardly  understand 
what  you  mean;  but  as  they  do  not  seem  to 
interfere  in  any  way,  I  suppose  they  are  in- 
significant. As  to  your  suppositions  case,  it  is 
best  not  to  let  the  horse  fall  on  the  ice,  but  to 
have  him  shod  with  sharp  shoes  when  work 
on  the  ice  is  required,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  falling  and  slipping.  If  horses  are 
obliged  to  do  hard  work,  sloppy  food  should 
be  avoided.  Good,  sound  oats,  some  corn  and 
the  very  best  of  hay  should  be  fed  in  propor- 
tionate quantities.  Horses  accustomed  to  very 
hard  work  usually  lose  the  tendency  to  lay  on 
much  fat,  especially  if  somewhat  advanced  in 
age.  If  they  have  not,  the  above-named  food 
in  suitable  quantities  and  a  gradual  decrease 
of  exercise  will  not  fall  to  improve  the  con- 
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of  a  well  balanced 
ration  is  what  yields 
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dition.  A  sudden  change  from  hard  work  to 
absolute  rest  will  often  be  productive  of  very 
serious  consequences,  and  is  not  advisable. 

A  Cbronic  Ailment- Wm.  H.,  Whorley, 
Tenn.  You  say  in  your  communication  about 
your  horse,  fifteen  years  old :  "For  six  or 
seven  years  he  has  been  drinking  about  half  as 
much  water  as  his  mule.  He  is  in  rather  poor 
condition,  and  always  has  been  so.  Has  a  good 
appetite,  but  his  ribs  will  show  in  spite  of  me. 
He  works  all  right  and  is  as  tough  as  a  pine 
knot.  His  water  is  very  thick  and  rather 
stringy,  in  color  a  light  yellow  and  rather 
scant."  From  this  description  of  yours  plain- 
ly proceeds  that  the  ailment  of  your  horse  is 
not  very  serious,  for  if  it  were  the  horse 
would  not  have  the  good  appetite  and  be  "as 
tough  as  a  pine  knot,"  that  the  amount  of 
fluid  taken  and  discharged  (in  the  shape  of 
urine)  is  not  out  of  proportion,  because  if  the 
urine  discharged  were  much  less  in  proportion 
to  the  water  consumed,  the  horse  long  before 
this  would  have  died  of  uremia.  The  ab- 
sence of  edematous  swellings  (if  any  were 
present  they  could  hardly  have  escaped  your 
observation  in  six  or  seven  years)  also  shows 
that  there  can  be  no  disparity  between  the 
amount  of  fluid  received  and  discharged. 
Further,  although  it  is  very  well  possible  that 
such  an  old  horse  is  affected  with  a  slight 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages,  your 
communication  does  not  even  compel'  an 
assumption  of  its  existence,  because  if  the 
horse  drinks  only  half  as  much  water  as  any 
other  horse,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
quantity  of  urine  discharged  will  also  be  only 
half  as  much  as  that  of  the  other  horse,  but 
the  other  constituents  of  the  urine  will 
probably  be  of  the  s;i me  quantity ;  and  if  this 
is  the  case,  a  given  quantity  of  urine  will  con- 
tain more  of  these  other  constituents  than  a 
like  quantify  of  the  urine  of  the  other  horse. 
This  being  the  case,  the  urine  necessarily 
must  be  much  thicker,  even  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  somewhat  stringy.  Your  horse, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  simply  not  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  much  water,  which  would  be  suffic- 
ient cause  for  not  liiying  on  any  fat,  and 
being  as  "tough  as  a  pine  knot."  If  you  desire 
your'horse  to  drink  more  water,  you  may  give 
him  every  day  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  kidneys  will  respond.  But  in  all 
probability  the  horse  is  too  old  now  for  a 
radical  change  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  and 
will  not  begin  to  lay  on  fat  in  his  old  age. 
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TO  SPAIN-A  LAST  WORD. 

Iberian,  palter  no  more!  By  thine  hands,  thine  alone, 
they  were  slain ' 
Oh,  'twas  a  deed  in  the  dark- 
Yet  mark! 

We  will  show  you  a  way — only  one— by  which  ye  may 
blot  out  the  stain ! 

II. 

Build  them  a  monument,  whom  to  death— sleep,  In 
their  sleep,  ye  betrayed! 
PTOUd  and  stern  let  it  be — 

Cuba  free ! 

SOj>orJy,  the  stain  shall  be  razed— so,  only,  the  great 
H  i  debt  be  paid! 

—Edith  M.  Thomas,  in  New  York  Sun. 
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Chapter  IV. 

JOE  TAKES  A  JOURNEY. 

)t  was  a  long  ride  from  Bubble  Iron 
Works  to  Prison  Point,  and 
Joe  had  ample  time  for  reflec- 
tion. He  carefully  reviewed 
his  own  acts  concerning  the 
child,  and  wondered  if  he  had 
not  done  wrong  in  leaving  her, 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  in  j  ured 
Pole.  The  woman  in  the  sta- 
tion, he  felt  sure,  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  abduc- 
tion of  Meg,  and  yet  he  could  not  quite  see 
how/. 

"We  cannot  account  for  our  impressions," 
said  Joe.  "I  suppose  they  are  a  kind  of  safe- 
guard nature  throws  around  us,  and  at  all 
events,  the  captain  can  only  laugh  at  me  for 
being  suspicious  if  I  am  wrong." 

Mixing  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
had  made  Joe  unusually  keen  of  vision,  and  he 
had  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  woman  was  not 
only  "made  up,"  but  very  restless  and  nervous. 
She  was  constantly  looking  about  as  if  expect- 
ing some  one,  and  then  she  frowned  like  one 
vexed  by  delay.  Joe  left  her  in  the  station, 
still  casting  troubled  glances  from  the  win- 
dows. It  was  more  agreeable  to  think  of  little 
Meg,  and  he  began  to  recall  all  the  acts  and 
words  of  the  day  before,  when  the  child  had 
said  in  her  innocent  way,  "I  love  you,  Uncle 
Joe." 

He  had  taken  a  short  cut  over  to  "Maloney 
Castle,"  with  her  little  arms  about  his  neck 
and  her  feet  cuddled  under  his  rough  coat. 

"Why  do  you  love  me?"  asked  Joe,  as  the 
child  patted  his  cheek. 

"Because  you  are  so  strong,  and  so  kind,  and 
no  one  can  ever  make  me  sick  or  hurt  me  when 
I  have  you." 

"They  would  never  dare  try  it,"  said  Joe. 

When  be  had  slept  the  usual  length  of  time, 
Meg  had  called  him  herself,  and  said  in  her 
own  soft  tones,  "I  have  my  lessons  ready, 
Uncle  Joe." 

"All  of  them,  Lady  Meg?" asked  Joe;  and  the 
child  laughed  at  the  title,  and  said : 

"Yes,  all  of  them;  even  the  numbers,  which 
I  never  like." 

He  remembered  how  quietly  she  went  out 
when  he  told  her  to  sit  on  the  stairs  while 
he  bathed  and  dressed,  and  her  pleasure  when 
she  was  recalled. 

"Oh,  you  are  so  nice  when  you  are  all  white," 
she  said.  "I  like  you  best  in  the  afternoon, 
Uncle  Joe." 

Then  he  bad  laughed  at  her  and  called  her  "a 
dainty  Cinder  maid,"  who  bated  dirt,  but 
would  burrow  like  a  rabbit  down  at  the  works 
rather  than  sleep  in  the  best  bed  in  "Malouey 
Castle." 

"That  is  because  you  are  there;  and  the 
dreams  never  come  at  the  works." 

"Let  us  forget  them  forever  and  forever, 
child.  One  of  these  days  you  shall  be  In  a 
brighter  and  cleaner  home,  where  those  who 
love  you  can  make  you  happy." 

"Will  you  be  there,  Uncle  Joe?" 

"Not  always;  but  I  shall  try  to  come  some- 
times, and  my  Cinder  maid  must  not  grow  to 
be  too  fine  a  lady  and  forget  me." 

"No  one  can  make  me  forget  you,"  said  Meg, 
eagerly.  "My  head  gets  tired  sometimes,  and 
I  cannot  make  out  what  I  am  trying  to  remem- 
ber ;-1mt  some  one,  somewhere,  I  can't  tell 
where,  told  me  always  to  love  you,  and  I  shall." 

"That  Is  right,  little  one;  and  you  cannot 
show  It  better  than  by  sleeping  here  In  a  com- 
fortable bed  while  I  am  at  the  works.  It  Is 
cleaner  and  better  for  you." 

"Ob,  don't  ask  me  to  do  that!"  cried  Meg. 
"Even  out  on  the  stairs  I  see  strange  faces  and 
get  frightened,  and  I  cannot  let  you  go  with- 
out me." 

Joe  remembered  bow  she  clung  to  him  as  he 
took  her  in  his  arms.  "Listen,  Peggy  darling," 
he  said,  "listen  quietly.  It  Is  not  a  fit  place  for 
you,  and  I  have  promised  to  care  for  you  as  If 
you  were  my  own  child  until  some  one  who 
loves  you  much  more  can  do  so.  Now,  Peggy, 
1  would  never  let  my  own  child,  If  I  had  one, 
go  into  that  place.  I  have  humored  you  because 


you  were  so  frightened  and  unhappy,  and  you 
felt  safer  there  with  me;  but  you  are  safe  here. 
Mrs.  Maloney  is  rough,  but  kind,  and  you  can 
sleep  here  in  peace  until  I  come." 

"I  can't!  I  can't!  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  it 
frightens  me.  If  you  could  see  those  men  and 
that  woman.  Yes,  I  know  now  it  was  a  woman 
who  struck  me.  Please,  Uncle  Joe,  never  leave 
me  until  we  find  the  pretty  home." 

She  had  clung  to  him,  trembling  with  fear, 
and  he  had  soothed  her  by  saying: 

"Well,  Peggy,  dry  your  eyes  and  you  shall  go 
once  more,  just  once  more,  remember,  and 
then  we  must  find  a  better  place  for  you."  It 
was  not  wise,  and  yet  Joe  had  said  that  he 
would  not  let  her  out  of  his  sight  until  her  own 
could  claim  her. 

Mrs.  Maloney  added  to  Joe's  trouble  a  little 
later  by  saying:  "I  wish  you  would  leave  her 
to  sleep  here,  sir.  She's  no  more  trouble  than 
a  mouse,  and  indeed,  the  men  are  making  a  bit 
of  talk  over  it,  and  maybe  it  would  be  better 
to  cross  her  than  to  bring  sorrow  to  yourself, 
and  a  hard  winter  just  upon  us." 

"I  have  nothing  to  fear  for  myself,  my  good 
woman." 

"Couldn't  you  put  her  with  your  mother  or 
your  sister,  sir?" 

"I  have  neither.  If  I  had  I  should  never 
have  seen  the  works.  By  and  by,  when  Meg 
is  stronger  she  will  be  like  other  children ;  she 
has  had  a  great  sorrow  and  has  suffered  much, 
and  uutil  she  gets  over  her  nervous  fright  the 
doctor  tells  me  that  she  must  be  humored  and 
indulged." 

Joe  had  heard  her  lessons  and  taken  her  for 


"Certainly,  doctor.  Walk  up.  I  was  altering 
a  dress  for  the  little  lady,  and  got  so  Interested 
in  my  work  that  I  had  quite  forgotten  the 
time." 

"Is  the  child  sleeping?" 

"Soundly,  doctor.  I  had  some  trouble  with 
her  crying  for  her  uncle,  but  she  was  com- 
forted at  last,  and  went  to  sleep  in  my  arms 
like  a  baby." 

"If  you  are  quite  sure  she  will  not  waken  I 
should  like  to  see  her,"  said  the  doctor,  "but 
you  know  my  reasons  for  not  wishing  her  to 
see  any  one  at  present  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  have  had  special  patients  before, 
sir." 

"True,  very  true.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Golden,  you 
were  highly  recommended  to  me  by  one  of  my 
brother  physicians." 

"Which  one,  might  I  ask,  doctor?"  said  Mrs. 
Golden,  as  she  offered  the  doctor  a  chair  and 
put  aside  his  hat  and  coat. 

"Aha,  curious,  I  see;  true  to  your  sex.  Well, 
Mrs.  Golden,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least,  for 
such  a  superior  nurse  as  yourself  can  count  her 
friends  by  the  score." 

Mrs.  Golden  bowed  low. 

"Well,  now  tell  me  about  our  charge,"  he  said. 

"She  is  a  dear,  loving  little  thing,  but  ter- 
ribly nervous.  What  could  have  put  the  child 
in  such  a  state?" 

"Partly  a  terrible  illness,  I  understand;  and 
partly  the  loss  of  her  mother." 

"Poor  dear,  poor  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Golden,  "she  never  mentions  her  mother,  but 
is  constantly  talking  of  her  uncle;  she  seems 
very  fond  of  him,  doctor." 


"He  lifted  her  for  one  moment  in  his  arms." 


a  walk,  and  then  he  had  put  aside  the  clothing 
which  she  liked  so  much,  and  dressed  himself 
again  in  the  old  garments  ready  for  his  labor. 
The  child  had  taken  his  hand  and  walked 
softly  by  his  side,  not  speaking  at  all  until  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  works;  then,  with  a 
pitiful  look  which  he  could  never  forget,  she 
bad  said: 

"Oh,  Uncle  Joe,  I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
and  I  want  to  do  as  you  say,  but  I  can't  be  left 
alone,  never,  never  again." 

Joe  lifted  her  for  one  moment  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  the  old,  young  face  more  than  once. 

"Don't  fret,  Peggy  darling,  it  will  all  be  right 
by  and  by,  and  Uncle  Joe  will  never  leave 
you." 

And  now  she  was  gone.  Where,  he  could  not 
tell.  Perhaps  she  was  being  tortured  again; 
perhaps  she  was  sick  with  fright,  or  even  now 
calling  for  him.  He  clenched  his  hands  as  he 
thought  of  it,  and  said,  mentally,  "Woe  be  to 
any  one  who  makes  her  suffer  more." 

"Prison  Point,"  called  the  conductor,  and  Joe 
rose  quickly  and  left  the  train. 


Chapter  V. 

MRS.  GOLDEN'S  VISITOR. 

"Who  Is  It?"  asked  Mrs.  Golden,  cautiously, 
before  she  drew  back  the  bolts  of  the  door. 

"Your  patient's  physician,"  was  the  reply. 
"I  wish  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Golden."  The  door 
was  promptly  opened. 

"Good-evening,  madam.  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  lateness  of  t  he  hour,  but  I  wrote, 
you  remember,  that  I  could  only  come  at  night, 
owing  to  a  pressure  of  duties." 


The  doctor's  face  clouded.  "We  must  over- 
come that,  madam;  he  has  recently  acquired 
some  influence  over  her,  but  he  is  a  bad,  quar- 
relsome fellow,  and  is  now  in  prison." 

"She  does  not  know  this?" 

"No,  oh,  no;  he  has  been  locked  up  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  his  arrest  has  something  to 
do  with  a  return  of  the  child's  malady." 

"Indeed;  poor  child,  I  shall  love  her  more 
than  ever  now." 

"That  is  right,  madam;  pet  her,  comfort  her, 
and  indulge  her  in  everything,  but  teach  her 
to  look  with  horror  upon  this  wicked  uncle." 

"I  certainly  should  advocate  her  having  some 
children  to  play  with,"  said  Mrs.  Golden.  "She 
has  had  some  of  late,  and  such  nervous  chil- 
dren need  companionship." 

"You  do  not  quite  understand  the  case  yet, 
if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so;  somecases 
of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  can  only  be 
cured  by  complete  isolation  and  quiet." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Golden,  "I  have  seen  such, 
and  yet  if  you  wanted  to  drive  me  into  a  mad- 
house you  could  do  it  quickly  by  shutting  me 
up  alone.  I  think  repression  and  constant 
watching  would  upset  a  pretty  strong  brain, 
doctor." 

The  doctor  was  surprised,  but  did  not  show 
It.  He  had  a  more  intelligent  woman  to  deal 
with  than  he  had  supposed.  He  had  quite  for- 
gotten that  the  so-called  old-fnsbloned  nurses 
must  study  and  keep  up  with  the  Improve- 
ments of  the  day  or  be  utterly  ignored. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  said,  with  ready 
tact,  "quite  right;  and  now  let  me  see  my 
patient." 


Mrs.  Golden  led  the  way  into  the  next  room, 
carefully  screening  the  light  from  the  child's 
eyes.  The  doctor  gazed  upon  her  silently.  The 
child  stirred  a  little  in  her  sleep,  and  he  with- 
drew. Neither  the  doctor  nor  the  nurse  spoke 
a  word  until  they  had  left  her. 

"She  is  old  for  her  years,  is  she  not,  doctor? 
That  is,  I  should  judge  so.  She  is  about  eight, 
is  she  not?" 

"Ten,  madam,  ten  the  twelfth  day  of  next 
May,"  said  he,  promptly. 

"Why,  really,  doctor,  you  are  a  wonder.  Here 
have  I  nursed  in  the  best  families  of  our  land, 
and  not  once  have  I  found  a  man  who  could, 
off-band,  tell  the  ages  of  his  own  children ;  and 
you  have  your  little  patient's  at  your  tongue's 
end." 

"It  is  a  peculiar  case,  madam,"  said  the 
doctor,  "and  professional  zeal  sharpens  our 
wits." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  remember  good  old  Doctor  Russ 
used  to  say  that  his  patients  were  all  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  had  a  large  family." 

Again  the  doctor's  face  clouded,  and  Mrs. 
Golden,  with  a  woman's  tact,  asked,  "What 
should  be  the  diet  ?  " 

"The  best  to  be  had,  and  a  good  variety,  both 
for  yourself  and  the  child.  There  is  no  lack  ot 
means  in  this  case,  madam,  and  now  that  you 
have  mentioned,  I  am  reminded  of  my  own 
condition.  I  am  very  hungry.  It  is  a  long 
way  from  the  dismal  station  to  this  place,  and 
it  will  be  several  hours  before  I  can  reach 
home.  Might  I  crave  some  refreshment,  if  it 
be  not  too  much  trouble?" 

"It  is  not  the  least  trouble,  doctor.  I  have 
my  own  coffee  and  tea  at  hand,  and  the  cook 
deals  generously  with  us,  as  she  is  sure  to  be 
asleep  now.  I  will  go  down  and  procure  some- 
thing for  you." 

During  Mrs.  Golden's  absence  the  doctor  was 
not  idle.  As  soon  as  he  heard  her  footsteps  die 
away  he  returned  to  the  child's  room  again, 
shading  the  light  as  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Golden  do. 

He  bent  as  low  above  her  as  he  dared  without 
awakening  her,  and  examined  every  feature. 
As  he  stood  there  he  muttered  to  himself,  "It 
is  too  bad,  too  bad ;  but  there  is  no  short  cut 
out  of  this  business.  I  have  given  my  word, 
and  I  will  not  go  back.  I  have  her  safe  now. 
How  much  does  she  remember  of  the  past? 
How  much  does  she  really  know?  I  wish  that 
I  could  see  her  eyes  once  more.  You  are  the 
cause  of  a  deal  of  mischief,  poor  baby,  but  a 
few  months  will  end  it  all,  and  then,  for  the 
Old  World.  Talks  of  her  uncle,  does  she? 
Curse  him.  We  must  get  him  out  of  the  way; 
when  he  is  safe  the  way  is  clear." 

His  meditations  ceased  when  Mrs.  Golden 
entered  the  next  room  with  a  tray  containing 
a  generous  lunch.  The  doctor  enjoyed  it  with 
the  relish  of  a  hungry  man.  Mrs.  Golden 
watched  him  closely  as  he  ate.  She  spoke  at 
last. 

"I  am  thinking  what  we  shall  do  about  the 
fresh  air  for  our  patient." 

"For  the  present  she  can  only  have  it  from 
t  hese  rooms.  LTnder  no  circumstances  can  she 
see  people." 

"And  studies,  doctor?  She  tells  me  of  her 
lessons  with  her  uncle?" 

"When  the  proper  time  comes  a  governess, 
will  be  provided." 

"About  how  long  will  you  require  my 
services,  doctor?" 

"For  an  indefinite  time,  Mrs.  Golden,  if  your 
family  can  spare  you.  The  salary,  as  I  have 
said,  will  be  ample." 

"I  have  no  family  save  a  married  son  in 
Idaho." 

"Indeed.  Why  that  is  quite  delightful;  it  18 
just  possible  that  the  family  might  consent  to 
your  taking  our  patient  there." 

"How  so,  when  she  can  see  no  one?" 

"Not  for  the  present,  Mrs.  Golden.  Not  now. 
But  later  on,  when  the  crisis  is  past." 

"May  I  ask  what  the  nature  of  the  crisis  is?" 

"That,  madam,  cannot  be  spoken  of  yet,  even 
to  such  a  wise  woman  as  yourself." 

The  doctor  lingered  long  enough  to  pay  a 
few  more  pretty  compliments  to  Mrs.  Golden, 
and  also  to  renew  his  charges  about  bolts,  bars 
and  the  exclusion  of  every  one,  especially  men 

When  she  had  shown  him  to  the  door  and' 
fastened  it  securely  the  good  woman  mounted 
the  stairs,  saying  softly  to  herself: 

"My  dear  old  mother  often  remarked  that  a 
buttery  mouth  could  keep  a  secret." 


Chapter  VI. 

LITTLE  MEG  TALKS  OF  THE  PAST. 

A  long,  cold  storm  followed  the  doctor's  visit, 
and  Mrs.  Golden  found  her  little  charge  grow- 
ing restless  from  the  confinement  indoors/ 
Even  the  dolls  and  games  failed  to  amuse  her. 

"She  has  been  a  mother's  pet,"  said  the  nurse, 
as  the  child  climbed  into  her  lap  one  after- 
noon and  asked  her  for  the  twentieth  time 
why  Uncle  Joe  did  not  come. 

"Tell  me  all  about  him."  said  Mrs.  Golden. 
"All  that  you  can  remember.  Is  he  rich  and 
handsome?" 

"Oh,  no,  he's  not  rich,  for  he  goes  to  the 
works  every  day,  and  he  wears  old  clothes; 
but  he  is  nicer  than  the  prettiest  picture  on 
the  walls  down-stairs  when  he  wears  his  best 
suit.  His  eyes  shine  so,  and  his  cheeks  are 
red  like  my  dolls',  and  in  this  one,  on  this 
side,  there  is  a  deep,  dim  dimple.  He  says  his 
mother  bad  one,  too." 

"What  are  the  works,  child?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  know?  It  is  where  they  make 
long  steel  rails  for  the  cars,  and  there  are  big 
fires,  and  the  men  run  around  without  their 
coats,  and  its  very  dark  In  some  corners,  and 
very  bright  when  they  open  the  big  furnaces, 
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A  GREAT  DISCOVERY 


Medical  Men  Say  It  is  Revolutionizing 
Treatment  of  Female  Ills. 


Through  the  Generosity  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Worley 
Thousands  of  Packages  Will  Be  Given 
Away  This  Month. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  medical  diseov- 
|  erles  of  the  decade  is  the  new  German  Com- 

gound  originated  by  Dr.  Erastus  Baum,  of 
erlin,  which  learned  medical  men  say  is  an 
absolute  cure  for  Falling  of  the  Womb,  Leu- 
corrhea,  Whites,  Inflammation  of  the  Ovaries, 
and  Female  Weakness  in  all  its  phases. 

Thousands  of  cases  which  even  hospital 
treatment  failed  to  cure  have  demonstrated 
the  marvelous  curative  properties  of  this  great 
1  specific,  and  so  far  not  a  single  failure  to  cure 
has  been  recorded. 

In  these  days  of  humbuggery  and  quackery  It 
will  prove  a  boon  to  female  sufferers,  for  Mrs. 
Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  to  distribute  several  thousand  free  pack- 
ages to  those  of  her  sex  who  will  write  for  them. 
I  Mrs.  Worley  was  cured  by  this  great  remedy 
after  paying  doctors  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  without  benefit;  and  those  who  are  in 
doubt  and  need  of  advice  can  write  freely  and 
unburden  themselves  to  her  without  the  nat- 
ural diffidence  that  forbids  them  telling  a  male 
physician  about  their  private  ills. 

She  will  mail  the  remedy  in  plain  sealed 
package  without  charge  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  purchase  the  great  specific  which  will 
most  certainly  cure  you. 

The  demand  on  Mrs.  Worley  for  the  free 
packages  has  been  enormous  during  the  past 
month,  and  it  is  possible  that  hundreds  of 
women  who  read  this  notice  may  avoid  a  hos- 
pital operation  with  all  its  attendant  horror 
by  taking  advantage  of  this  latest  offer. 


DYSPEPSIA 

"For  six  years  I  was  a  victim  of  dys- 
pepsia in  its  worst  form.  I  could  eat  nothing 
out  milk  toast,  and  at  times  my  stomach  would 
not  retain  and  digest  even  that  Last  March  I 
began  taking  CASCARETS  and  since  then  I 
have  steadily  improved,  until  I  am  as  well  as  I 
ever  was  in  my  life." 

David  H.  Murphy,  Newark.  O. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


w.  .Jtw  WMinMnii^ 

TRADE  MANN  MOWIHKO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent,  Taste  Good.  Do 
Qood,  Never  Sicken.  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c,  25c,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

Sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  York.  311 
— —  .  

lift  TH  RAP  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  all  drug- 
IIU"  I UBDAU  gists  to  CTJKE  Tobacco  Habit. 


FREE 

SPRING 

CATALOGUE 


PERFECT  SYSTEM 
BEST  METHOD 

Our  latest  catalogue 
of  Cut  Paper  Patterns 
contains  more  than 
200  styles  for  Spring. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  on  applica- 
tion. By  the  use  of 
these  patterns  any 
woman  can  become  her  own 
dressmaker  and  do  all  the 
sewing  for  her  family. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

SPIKNGKIELD,  OHIO. 


CUT 
PAPER 
PATTERNS 


Agents  Wanted 


TO  SELL 


Alamo  and  Other  Verses 

On  behalf  of  tlie  Florence  Free  Library  Fund.  "The 
best  selection  of  poems  that  lias  appeared  in  this  country 
since  the  publication  of  Kipling's  Seven  Seas."— NewYork 
World.   Sells  75  cents.   Terms,  Circular,  etc. 

Alamo  Publishing  Office,  Florence,  N.  M. 


High 


TRY  !T  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 

j  save  S1U  to  $25.  No  money  in  advance. 

$C0  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 
]  $50  Arlington  machine  for  -  $10.50 
Singers  (Made  by  us)  $8,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.     All  attachments 
FREE.     We  pay  freight.     Buy  from 
factory.     Save  agents  large  profits. 
[  Over  100,000  In  use.  .  Catalogue  and 
^Jitestimonials  Free.     Write  at  once. 
fr  «  ^|  ^Address  (infuIl),JJASH  BUYERS'  UNION 

158-164  West  Van  Buren  St..  B-7,  Chicago,  III. 


High  Grade  '98  MODELS 

Same  grade  as  agents  sell  for 
$75.  We  have  no  agents  bat  sell 
direct  to  the  rider  at  manu- 
facturers' prices.  8  elegant  mod- 
els. Best  material,  superb  finish 
Guaranteed  against  acci- 
dents as  well  as  defects*  We 
ship  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion, pay  express  charges  both 
ways  and  refund  money  if  not 
asrepresented.  Write  for  tJatalogne 

ACME  CYCLE  CO., 
120  Main  St.,    ELKHART,  IND. 


$  34.50 

Acme 
Bicycles. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  Gold',  Sliver,  Nickel  &  Hetal 

Plating.  Gems  and  Ladies  at  hom« 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  uMug  and 
Belling  Prof  ttray'ft  Platers.  Plates, 
Watches,  Jewelry.  Tableware,  Bicyclea, 
and  all  metal  goods.  No  experience,  heavy 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran- 
teed. Only  outfits  complete,  all  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  e-tc.,  ready  for  work. 
We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets 
Write  today-  Testimonials,  samples, 
etc.  FREE.  C.  UK  AY  A:  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  s,  Cincinnati,  O. 


$17.85  WILL  BUY  1898 

Made  of  best  material.  Aeenrs  wanted,  Liberal 
terms.  Chicago  Engineering  Co.  153  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 


and  there  is  a  day  gang  and  a  night  gaDg,  and 
Uncle  Joe  he  had  to  go  nights,  and  I  went,  too, 
because  I  was  afraid  to  stay  at  Mrs.  Malouey's." 

"What  could  you  do  in  such  a  place  as  that, 
child?" 

"I  watched  them  until  I  got  -.leepy,  and  then 
Uncle  Joe  made  me  a  bed  Y7ith  his  two  coats, 
and  I  would  sleep  until  they  had  supper,  and 
then  I  had  some  and  slept  on,  and  on,  until  it 
was  morning,  and  then  we  went  up  to  Maloney 
Castle  for  breakfast." 

"Maloney  Castle  ?  Why,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  place." 

"That's  where  the  men  boarded,  some  of 
them;  and  Uncle  Joe  had  a  little  room  there, 
with  our  books,  and  he  was  teaching  me  so 
much." 

The  child  sighed,  and  Mrs.  Golden  hastened 
to  ask  another  question. 

"What  was  his  other  name,  dear?" 

"Such  a  pretty  name;  let  me  write  it  for  you 
on  my  slate.  I  did  that  often  and  often.  See, 
Rivington." 

"Did  you  ever  write  any  other  names,  child?" 

"Yes,  one  Uncle  Joe  loved ;  it  was  his  mother's 
and  she  has  gone  to  heaven  ;  it  was  Selina,  and 
that  is  why  I  called  the  best  doll  you  gave  me 
Selina." 

"It  is  a  very  old-fashioned  name,"  said  Mrs. 
Golden.  "I  once  went  to  a  little  dames'  school 
with  a  curly  headed  girl  named  Selina." 

"Mrs.  Rivington  had  curly  hair,  too,"  said 
the  child.  "I  saw  her  picture  every  day,  for 
Uncle  Joe  keeps  it  in  his  watch,  and  he  has 
another  one  there,  too,  and  she  was  the  lady 
who  used  to  love  me  before  she  died." 

"What  was  her  name?" 

"Just  Margaret,  like  mine." 

"Does  Uncle  Joe  call  you  Margaret?" 

"No,  oh,  no ;  he  says  'Little  Peggy,'  and  some 
one  else,  I  can't  tell  who,  called  me  'Peggy 
darling'  once." 

"Who  do  you  think  it  was,  dear?" 

"I  don't  know,  nurse.  Sometimes,  when  the 
dreams  are  not  so  bad  I  think  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful lady  with  pretty  gowns  going  down  on  the 
floor,  and  she  sings  to  me  and  holds  me  in  her 
arms,  and  cries  over  me,  and  says,  'Oh,  Peggy 
darling,  I  love  you,  I  love  you.'  They  told  me 
that  I  must  not  talk  about  my  bad  dreams,  but 
I  should  love  to  talk  about  her,  for  I  see  her  so 
plain,  and  she  is  sad  and  makes  her  hands  go 
this  way." 

The  child  wrung  her  hands  like  one  in  pain. 

Mrs.  Golden  pondered  for  a  few  moments  up- 
on these  revelations,  and  then  said : 

"Dear  little  lady,  I  am  glad  that  you  can  tell 
me  about  her  and  you  may  talk  of  the  bad 
dreams  as  well,  for  I  may  help  you  to  drive 
them  away." 

"Oh,  nurse,  may  I?  They  said  I  must  never 
speak  of  them,  and  so  I  think  and  think,  and 
it  frightens  me  so  to  be  left  alone.  You  won't 
leave  me  alone,  will  you,  nurse?" 

"No  fear  of  that,  honey,  we  are  here  in  this 
house  and  here  we  must  stay  until  you  are 
stronger." 

"Will  Uncle  Joe  come  to  see  us?" 

"No  one  can  come  for  a  long  time,  dear." 

"Why  not?" 

"Your  people  want  you  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
get  well." 

"I  am  well  now,  nurse ;  only  I  want  to  go  out 
and  play  like  the  Maloney  children,  for  the 
house  tires  me." 

It  tires  me,  too,  thought  Mrs.  Golden. 

"Nurse,  won't  you  write  to  Uncle  Joe  and- 
tell  him  that  I  am  good  and  want  him  to  come 
here  soon?" 

"I  am  afraid  not." 

"Can't  you  write?  Mrs.  Maloney  couldn't; 
but  Denny  and  Mary  could." 

"Yes,  I  can  write,  child;  and  every  night 
when  you  go  to  sleep  I  put  down  all  we  have 
done  and  everything  we  have  talked  about; 
sometime  when  you  are  a  fine  young  lady  it 
may  please  you  to  read  it." 

"And  Uncle  Joe  will  read  it,  too,  and  he  will 
know  that  I  tried  to  be  good  when  he  gave  me 
such  a  pretty  house  to  live  in,  and  such  a  kind, 
good  woman  to  take  care  of  me." 

"Poor  dear,  who  could  ever  be  cross  with 
you?"  . 

"Some  one  was,  in  that  place  I  keep  dream- 
ing about  when  my  head  aches;  there  was  a 
woman  who  struck  me,  and  pinched  me,  and 
then  I  was  sick  a  long,  long  time,  and  there 
was  men,  too,  who  were  rough  and  called  me 
'kid.'" 

"Are  you  sure  that  some  one  struck  you?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes ;  and  I  wanted  to  die.  Don't  you 
know  the  sore  spots  on  my  arms  and  on  my 
back?" 

"Yes,  but  those  were  made  by  the  sickness, 
weren't  they?" 

"No,  that  is  were  the  strap  hurt  me."  The 
child  shuddered. 

"Let  us  talk  about  Uncle  Joe  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Golden,  "and  the  pretty  lady,  and  when  you 
are  stronger  you  shall  tell  me  of  the  bad 
things.  Let  me  see;  you  wanted  me  to  play 
mother,  didn't  you,  like  Mary  Maloney?  Well, 
now  you  shall  be  my  own  dear  little  girl,  and 
I  will  be  your  mother." 

"And  you  will  put  your  head  down  on  the 
pillows  and  play  you  had  a  headache,"  said 
Meg,  eagerly,  "and  I  will  bring  you  some  tea 
and  we  will  be  happy ;  but  Mrs.  Maloney  whips 
her  children,  and  you  won't  do  that,  will 
you?" 

"No.  dear,  we  will  have  only  kindness  hero." 

"Now  you  put  your  head  down,  and  shut 
your  eyes,"  said  Meg,  "and  I  will  fix  the  cur- 
tains and  make  your  tea,  and  you  must  call 
me 'Peggy  dear,' and  t  hen  when  you  wake  up 
you  will  be  all  well  and  we  will  go  outin  a  big 


beautiful  carriage  and  see  all  the  people  in  a 
big  park." 

"How  very  delightful,"  said  Mrs.  Golden. 

Meg  covered  her  patient  with  a  rug  and 
patted  her  cheeks  and  kissed  her,  like  one 
accustomed  to  such  care.  It  rejoiced  Mrs. 
Golden's  heart  to  see  her  more  like  other  chil- 
dren, and  she  entered  into  the  play  with  real 
interest. 

The  tea,  composed  of  sugar  and  water,  hav- 
ing been  obediently  swallowed,  Mrs.  Golden 
was  told  to  "go  fast  asleep  now  and  wake  up 
all  well."  • 

For  sometime  the  good  woman  watched  her 
little  charge  as  she  fluttered  about  washing 
her  toy  dishes  and  "clearing  up,"  and  while 
she  was  so  doing  she  fell  asleep,  into  the  deep 
slumber  of  a  middle-aged  woman  who  had  for 
more  tbtin  a  week  denied  herself  her  midday 
nap. 

She  was  roused  from  her  slumber  by  a  scream 
of  terror  from  Meg. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


LEMONS'  CURATIVE  PROPERTIES. 

No  woman  should  be  without  lemons  on  her 
toilet-table.  They  are  aboutas  necessary  now- 
adays as  soap,  so  those  who  believe  in  them 
say. 

"Lemons !"  exclaimed  a  woman  who  believes 
in  them  religiously.  "Why,  I  wouldn't  be 
without  lemons  a  whole  day  for  anything.  I 
once  heard  of  a  French  woman  who  was  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time, 
and  she  attributed  her  good  looks  to  eating 
eight  oranges  a  day  for  365  days  in  the  year. 
I'd  be  willing  to  gamble  on  it  that  lemons  will 
do  far  more  toward  beautifying  a  woman  than 
oranges.  Lemons  beautify  one  through  and 
through,  outside  and  in.  Nothing  in  the  world 
bleaches  the  skin,  hands  and  face  like  a  little 
diluted  lemon-juice  applied  at  night,  and, 
strange  to  say,  unlike  most  bleaches,  it  softens 
the  complexion.  Then  the  finest  of  manicure 
acids  is  made  by  dropping  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon-juice  into  a  cupful  of  tepid  water.  This 
removes  all  stains  from  nails  and  skin,  and 
loosens  the  cuticle  naturally  and  much  better 
than  any  sharp  instrument.  A  dash  of  lemon- 
juice  in  plain  water  is  an  excellent  tooth-wash, 
removing  not  only  tartar,  but  sweetening  the 
breath,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  juice  in  a  small 
cupful  of  black  coSoe  will  drive  off  a  bilious 
headache  before  the  sufferer  can  say  cater- 
pillar. Life  would  be  very  barren  to  me  with- 
out lemons,  and  so  it  would  to  any  woman 
who  knows  the  secret  of  their  efficacy.  Best  of 
all,  the  juice  of  lemon  taken  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  cooking-soda,  after  each  meal,  will 
decrease  the  flesh.— Chicago  Tribune. 


REVOLUTIONARY  SON  WANTS  TO  FIGHT  WITH 
HIS  FATHER'S  WEAPONS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  the 
entire  Southwest  is  Father  O'Neil,  who  lives  a 
few  miles  in  the  country  from  Republic.  He 
has  been  a  resident  of  Greene  county  for  over 
fifty  years.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  he  has  many  of  his 
father's  keepsakes,  consisting  of  a  sword,  an 
old-fashioned  Revolutionary  gun  and  one  or 
two  pistols  with  which  his  father  fought  for 
the  liberty  of  this  country.  Father  O'Neil  is  a 
hero  of  the  war  of  '47,  and  he  also  took  part  in 
the  late  civil  war.  When  he  heard  of  the 
probable  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  at  once 
offer  his  services  to  the  nation  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  Cuba.  He  is  fast  approaching  the 
100th  milestone,  yet  he  is  a  remarkable  man  in 
memory  and  strength.  The  wife  of  his  youth 
remained  with  him  until  last  August.  Mr. 
O'Neil  drives  to  town  once  a  week,  and  he  con- 
siders himself  nearly  100  years  young.— Kansas 
City  Journal. 


EMPRESS  OF  JAPAN. 

The  Empress  of  Japan  is  named  Fusaka,  and 
is  a  lady  of  very  enlightened  views.  To  her 
honor  her  husband  has  dedicated  poems  of  his 
own  composition.  What  seems  a  strange  priv- 
ilege to  English  wives  is  the  one  of  sitting  at 
the  same  table  with  himself,  which  the  em- 
peror has  accorded  to  the  empress. 


ACROSS  THE  OCEAN  FIVE  HUNDRED  TIMES. 

The  White  Star  Steamer  Britannia  recently 
made  its  five  hundredth  trip  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. 'It  is  twenty-four  years  old,  and  its  engines 
and  boilers  have  never  been  renewed.  It  has 
traveled  more  than  1,500,000  miles. 


A  GOOD  CHEAP  FARM  WAGON. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels 
with  wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Quinry, 
III.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer's 
handy  wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $l!t.9~>. 
The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  wilh 
24  and  30-inch  wheels,  with  4-inch  tires.  This 
wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  to  the  manufacturers,  who  also 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any 
size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


$7.45 

All- Wool  Imported  Cheviots 
made  to  your  measure  in  the 
most  fashionable  manner, 
guaranteed  to  fit  and  EX- 
PRESS PAID  to  your  sta- 
tion for  $7.45.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  striking  bargains 
contained  in  our  Illustrated 
Clothing  Catalogue  which 
will  be  mailed  YOU  with 
Cloth  samples  on  receipt  of 
2c.  stamp. 


Our  Lithographed  Car- 
pet Catalogue  showing 
Carpets  of  our  own  man- 
ufacture is  mailed  free. 
Quality  samples  sent  for 
8c.  stamp.  FREIGHT 
PAID  ON  CARPETS. 
Our  112-page  special  Cat- 
alogue of  Furniture, 
Draperies,  Crockery, 
Stoves,  Refrigerators, 
Baby  Carriages  is  also 
mailed  free.  Address  the 


only  manu- 


facturing Mail  Order  House. 

Julius  Mines  &  Son 

BALTIMORE.  BID, 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Big  Reduction 


1898 
Model 


PRICES. 


High 
Grade 


$32.50 

i,  \%  in.  Tub- 


It  A  l/i&ff  ft  Aft  High-grade  '98  model  as  per  illustra- 
UAIVWUUU  tion.     Flush  Joints,  \%  in.  Tubing. 

One-piece  Cranks.  Large  Star  Sprockets.  Best  high- 
grade  Tires.  Padded  or  Hygienic  Saddle.  None  better 
at  any  ©rice.  Equal  to  or  better  than  wheels, 
retailed  by  others  at  875.  Our  special  price  < 
A  DS  I  MP  TOM  '98  Model.  Flush  Joints, 
Mil Ll PilS  I  Ulw  ing.  Two-piece  cranks.  ArchCrown, 
M.  &  W.  or  Arlington  Tires.  A  Good  Honest  Wheel  and 
Best  in  the  World  for  the  money.  Others  re-  (Tjf)  A  C  ft 
tail  wheels  no  better  for  $60.  Our  special  price  \J)  Z^T  ■  U U 
Other  Wheels  at  $13, 75,  $15  and  $19. 
Juvenile  Wheels  at  $7.  to  $12.50. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Bicycles 
in  the  U.  S.  for  Men,  Women.  Girls  and  Boys. 

ALL  BRAND  NEW  MODELS. 

Shipped  anywhere  C.  O.  D.(  with  privilege  to  examine. 
No  money  in  advance.  It  pays  to  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  You  save  agents  and  dealers  profits 
which  means  from  $5  to  $25  on  every  wheel— worth 
Bavins  Is  It  not?  ONE  PROFIT,  MAKER  to  RIDER 
explains  it.  Prompt  shipments  guaranteed, we  have  the 
wheels  in  stock,  thousands  of  them  and  thousands  more 
being  made  at  the  factory.  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

Write  today  for  Special  Offer  Address  plainly, 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Van  Buren  Street,  Dept. 7    .Chicago,  Ills. 

ELGIN  WATCH 

Ladies  or  Gents  size,  stem  wind  and  set. 

WARRANTED  20  YEARS. 

I  Elgin  made  movement  in  a  14  k.  Gold 
-a  '^^,Nfc.    filled  hunting  case,  elegantly  en- 

XJJ  y^M^J^^Wjp^J^^X  kr  r  a  v  e  d  •    Fit  for  a  king.    No  better 
watch  made  than  an  Elgin. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Special  Offer  for  the  next  CO 
l  days,  send  us  your  full  name 
land  address  and  we  will  send 
j] this  watch  by  express  C.  O.  D. 
I  with  privilege  of  examination, 
f  If  found  satisfactory  pay  the 
agent  our  special  price,  $5.49 
and  express  charges.    A  guar- 
antee and  beautiful  chain  and 
'  charm  sent  free  with  every  watch 
Write  at  once  as  this  may  not 
rappear  again.  Address, 
RAT.  AlTG.  *  IMPORTING  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St.,&12G,ChIeaf o 


7000  BICYCLES 


carried  over  from  1897  must 
\  fee  sacrificed  now.  New 
iHlgh  Grade,  all  styles, 
Ibest  equipment,  guaran- 
teed. $9.75  to  $17. OO. 
rimed  wheelB.late  models, 
'all   makes,  $3  to  £12. 

We  ship  on  approval  with- 
out a  cent  payment.  Write 
„_Jfor  bargain  Hat  and  art  catalogue 
frof  Bwe7T*98  model*.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Rider  agents 
wanted.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  and  make  money. 

E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


SILVER  WATCH  FREE 

Theao  Watches  are  Solid  Silver,  and  at  retail  would 
cost  upwards  of  $8.00  or  110.00,  but  to  Introduce  our 
Catalogue  we  will  send  you  this  Watch 
Free  if  you  take  advantage  of  our 
marvellous  offer.  If  you  want  one, 
wrlto  to  ua  without  delay.  With  your 
letter  send  us  48  cents  la  stamps,  for 
_  which  we  will  send  you  a  Massiva 
Curb  Pattern  Albert  Chain  and  our  offer. 
After  you  receive  the  beautiful  Watch  wo 
shall  expect  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends 
and  call  their  attention  to  this  advertise- 
ment. The  Watch  is  sent  Free,  by  Regis- 
tered Post,  on  your  complying  with  our  ad- 
vertisement, and  the  marvellous  offer  which  wo  will  send,  and  It  Is  Fully 
Warranted.    Money  returned  If  not  more  tbao  satisfied.    Address  at  onoa, 

SAFE  WATCH  CO.,  7  Warren  Street,  New  Yor 


$_5e>^2BOO  BICYCLESTH  ~  NY 

We  must  close  out  our  immense 
stock  of  97  models,  including  nearly 
illKI  different  makes,  at  prices  which 
Iwill  sell  them  now  to  make  room  for 
98  stock.  Fou  can  mate  Wff  monea 
helping  as.  Second  hand  wheels  $5. CO 
to  $20.00.  New  97  models.  *16.00  to  *35.M) 
Af?ents  wanted.  Wheels  shipped  subject  to  full  exami- 
nation. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  con- 
fidential offer  to  the  old  reliable  Bicycle  House. 
BHOWN-I.KWIS  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  (  H  )  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BICYCLE  BELL.  IfjC 

J^Ufc^  0"r  Great  '98  Introduction    I  \J  * 

Offer.  A  fine  clear  ringing  nickel 
licll  with  our  catalogue  of  3,000  cycle 
and  other  specialties,  only  10  cents 
(postage 6c.  extra),  c  for26c.,fl.05doz. 

ELECTRIC  STROKE  BELL 

rotary  movement.bell  metal  gong,  nickeled, 
finest  marie,  only  20c  (  postage  Sc.  extra  ), 
3  forGOc.,  F1.90  doz  KOI  IT.  H.  B  V<;  KRSOLL  A-  BRO. 
Dept.  Ho.  16       '  67  Cortlandt  Street,  Hew  York  City. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  1,  189S. 


THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF  A  MAN-O'-WAR  SAILOR. 

The  first  t  bing  a  man-o'-war  recruit  learns  is 
to  jump  to  the  scream  of  the  bo'sun's  mate's 
pipe  and  the  bray  of  the  marine  "winjam- 
mer's"  bugle.  From  the  time  "All  hands"  is 
sounded  the  men  are  allowed  six  minutes  to 
scramble  out  of  their  hammocks,  dress  them- 
selves, and  lash  their  hammocks  and  stow 
them  away  in  the  hammock  nettings.  The 
man  who  lags  and  is  ten  seconds  behind 
schedule  time  for  this  performance  is  spotted 
by  the  chief  master-at-arms,  and  he  does  not 
go  ashore  on  liberty  with  his  shipmates  for 
awhile.  The  hammocks  stowed,  the  officer  of 
the  deck  (in  his  bare  feet,  generally,  like  the 
men  forward,  and  therefore  uot  quite  so 
gallant  and  dignified-looking  as  he  appears 
when  you  go  aboard  on  your  visit)  makes  his 
nod  to  the  watchful  bo'sun's  mate,  and  the 
word,  "Wash  down"  is  passed.  Then  the  pumps 
below  begin  to  thump,  and  for  a  solid  hour 
"green  seas"  pour  over  the  decks— more  than 
enough  water  to  float  her.  Every  corner  and 
cranny  of  the  man-o'-war  is  numbered  for 
cleaning  purposes,  from  the  to'gallant  fo'c'sle 
to  the  after  engine-room,  and  every  man-o'- 
war's  man  has  a  number  to  correspond  to  his 
cleaning  station.  They  don't  holystone  man- 
o'-war  decks  any  more.  They  use  sand  instead. 
This  early  morning  washing  down  and  polish- 
ing seance  lasts  for  two  hours,  for  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  among  the  inconveniences 
the  man-o'-war's  man  must  perforce  get  used 
to  is  that  of  working  like  a  mule  on  an  empty 
stomach.  "Mess-gear,"  which  means  the 
whistled  summons  to  the  man-o'-war's  meal, 
goes  for  breakfast  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 
The  galley  cooks  get  the  breakfast  ready  while 
the  rest  of  the  crew  forward  are  cleaning 
stations.  The  food  is  substantial,  nourishing, 
even  palatable,  but  the  recruit  has  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  way  it  is  served.  The  chief 
petty  officers'  mess  must  be  excepted  from  this 
generalization,  for  the  chief*  petty  officers' 
mess  on  an  American  man-o'-war  is  always  a 
daintily  served  affair,  minus  the  swinging- 
tables.  The  petty  officers  who  wear  the  brass 
buttons  eat  at  stationary  tables,  usually  on 
the  berth  deck.  The  average  man-o'-war's 
man  regards  his  breakfast  as  only  a  founda- 
tion for  a  smoke— the  best  smoke  of  the  day. 
On  American  men-o'-war  there  is  an  open 
lantern,  called  the  "smoking-lamp,"  hanging, 
as  a  rule,  at  the  break  of  the  fo'c'sle.  The 
corporal  of  the  marine  guard  lights  and  ex- 
tinguishes this  lamp,  in  accordance  with 
directions  from  the  officer  of  the  deck.  When 
the  smoking-lamp  is  aglow  the  man-o'-war's 
man  may  smoke  himself  black  in  the  face- 
only  on  the  main  deck,  however,  and  never, 
at  bis  peril,  between  decks;  when  the  smok- 
ing-lamp is  not  alight,  the  man-o'-war's  man 
who  is  caught  smoking  by  the  master-at-arms 
explains  why  he  did  then  and  there  smoke 
later  on  to  the  commanding  officer. 

"Quarters,"  which  is  the  first  roll-call  of  the 
day  on  a  war  vessel,  is  sounded  in  the  United 
States  navy  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  (occa- 
sionally at  nine  o'clock)  in  the  morning.  The 
men  forward,  bluejackets  and  marines,  don't 
put  on  their  best  uniforms  for  ordinary  quar- 
ters, but  they  must  look  thoroughly  neat  and 
clean  to  stand  their  division  officers' inspec- 
tion.or  travel  up  to  "the  stick"  for  slovenliness, 
which  means  an  involuntary  sloughing  off  of 
shore  liberty  and  other  privileges.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  dismissal  of  men  from  quarters 
(which  ceremony  always  takes  place  on  the 
spar,  or  main,  deck)  the  marine  and  ship's 
buglers  in  unison  sound  drill-call.  There  is  a 
round  of  drills  to  fit  all  hands,  in  all  the  ship's 
departments,  for  every  day  in  the  week.  Most 
of  the  men  come  in  for  single-stick  drill— a 
rather  antiquated  drill,  this,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  remote  the  probability  is  of 
modern  men-o'-war  getting  sufficiently  close 
together  for  cutlasses  to  be  of  use.  All  hands 
also  hjive  to  master  the  use  of  the  rifle.  The 
navy  tactics  differ  widely  from  the  army 
manual  on  the  handling  of  the  piece.  When 
a  man-o'-war  is  tied  up  at  a  navy-yard  all 
hands  generally  get  a  daily  dose  of  battalion 
drill  In  Infantry  formation  ashore  in  the  yard 
on  the  marine's  parade-ground.  In  foreign 
ports  these  battalions  are  called  "landing- 
parties."  The  major  portlou  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany makes  up  a  landing-party,  and  the  men 
and  officers  accompanying  them  go  ashore  in 
heavy  marching  order.  They  often  cover 
twenty  miles  a  day  on  the  march,  these  land- 
ing-parties, in  foreign  ports.  The  other  drills 
aboard  ship  are  almost  too  numerous  to  be 
specified— drills  on  the  great  guns;  cordage 
drill,  which  means  the  mastery  of  all  knots 
used  on  shipboard  ;  drills  on  scientific  instru- 
ments; "arm  and  away,"  a  hurry  affair  requir- 
ing extreme  alertness  In  manning  the  boats; 
"repelling  boarders."  another  antiquated  but 
exceedingly  athletic  drill;  "abandon  ship," 
when  all  hands  hastily  provision  the  boats 
and  sheer  off  In  them,  often  in  mldocean, 
when  the  sea  is  glassy;  "collision  quarters," 
a  llghtnlng-quick  closing  of  the  doors  of  the 
water-tight  compartments;  "fire  quarters,"  a 
hustling  bit  of  hose-strctchlng  work;  target 
practice  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  anil  drills 
a-plenty  besides,  too  technical  to  be  referred 
to  here. 

The  drills  of  the  morning  ordinarily  hist  fur 
un  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  men  are  dismissed  to  indulge  In 
another  much-required  smoke.  After  half  :m 
hour's  smoking  "Turn  to"  Is  again  mounded  by 
the  bo'sun's  mate,  and  the  men  put  the  Unlett- 
ing touches  to  their  cleaning  work  or  the  morn- 
ing, remaining  at  this  until  "Knock  off"  Is 


sounded  at  a  quarter  of  t  welve,  when  they  wash 
upfordinner.  Mess-gear  for  dinner  is  piped 
precisely  at  noon.  About  five  minutes  before 
this  the  men  begin  to  form  the  beer  line.  Men 
are  not  permitted  to  take  the  beer  at  the  mess- 
tables  (lest  they  secrete  it  and  store  up  enough 
for  a  little  spree  aboard),  and  so  many  of  them 
bring  their  dinners  in  their  hands  out  to  the 
beer  line,  and  give  the  swinging-tables  the  go- 
by. At  one  o'clock  "Turn  to"  goes  again,  and 
then  for  three  or  sometimes  four  hours  the 
men  forward  put  in  the  heavy  work  of  the 
day.  The  chief  bo'sun's  mate,  like  a  provost 
sergeant  in  the  army,  always  knows  where  to 
find  work  for  the  bluejackets.  There  is  always 
a  paymaster's  store-room  to  be  "broken  out" 
and  restowed ;  always  a  magazine  that  needs 
overhauling  (which  the  men  forward  ojespise, 
for  tbe  reason  that  no  smoking  is  allowed 
aboard  ship  while  a  magazine  is  open) ;  always 
ashes  to  be  hauled  up  on  elevators  from  the  fire- 
rooms,  anchors  to  be  chipped  and  repainted, 
ammunition-boxes  to  be  red-leaded,  ship's 
sides  to  be  scraped  and  scrubbed  to  a  dazzling 
whiteness — in  brief,  the  bo'sun's  mate  of  a 
modern  man-o'-war  could  find  some  work  to 
do  on  the  highly  polished  surface  of  a  small 
boy's  toy  agate.  He  is  never  at  a  loss,  and  one 
of  the  requirements  of  his  rate  is  that  he  must 
always  be  able  to  find  labor  for  four  times  the 
number  of  a  ship's  company. 

When  the  men  finally  knock  off  at  four  or 
five  o'clock  the  only  remaining  duty  staring 
them  in  the  face  is  the  standing  of  evening 
quarters  about  sundown.  They  have  to  clean 
up  spick-and-span  for  this,  which  is  about  the 
same  sort  of  a  roll-call,  with  the  addition  of 
ten  minutes'  preliminary  calisthenics,  as  the 
roll-call  in  the  morning.  Then  mess-gear  for 
supper  is  piped,  and  when  the  meal  is  over  all 
hands  shift  into  the  slouchiest  clothes  they 
possess  in  their  ditty-bags— those  of  the  crew, 
that  is,  who  have  not  earlier  in  the  day  put 
down  their  names  for  visits,  more  or  less  tem- 
pestuous, ashore — and  settle  down  for  an  eve- 
ning of  comfort  and  enjoyment  aboard.  The 
studious  men  lay  aft  to  the  library,  but  the 
library  is  never  overcrowded  with  men  for- 
ward seeking  books.  There  is  always  too  much 
going  on  on  deck  to  make  reading,  letter-writ- 
ing or  other  sedentary  pursuits  possible, 
except  for  the  most  serious  men.  The  blue- 
jackets and  marines  who  possess  musical 
instruments  break  them  out  of  their  ditty- 
bags,  and  all  hands  among  the  musicians  play 
different  tunes  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  singers — 
also  singing  different  ballads,  as  a  rule— at  no 
very  great  distance  away.  The  boxers  baste 
each  other  with  the  gloves  on  the  main  deck, 
the  jig-dancers  form  their  especial  parties  of 
admirers,  the  "man-o'-war  chaws,"  otherwise 
the  yarn-spinners,  gather  their  clienteles  about 
them,  and  from  immediately  after  supper 
until  "hammocks"  is  sounded,  at  half  past 
seven  o'clock — when  the  sleepy  men  may  turn 
in  if  they  so  elect — there  is  life  and  movement 
and  whirl  on  deck.  The  men  must  remain  a 
bit  quieter  after  hammocks,  and  after  "pipe 
down"  is  sounded  by  the  buglers— "pipe  down" 
being  the  taps  of  the  army— all  lights,  except 
the  standing  ones,  are  extinguished,  and  the 
man-o'-war  day  officially  ends  at  half  past 
nine  o'clock.— Washington  Star. 


HARVEST  FOR  MAP-SELLERS  UP  STATE. 

Moreinterest  hasbeentaken  in  thegeogiaphy 
of  that  part  of  the  globe  lying  directly  south 
and  southeast  of  Florida  within  the  past  few 
weeks  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Men  who  seldom  look  at  a  map  have 
been  studyingall  around  through  theBahamas, 
the  Canaries,  the  Florida  Keys,  the  Leeward, 
the  Carribeau  and  many  others.  Maps  of  Cuba 
and  the  surrounding  islands  have  appeared 
like  magic.  One  enterprising  traveler  sold  a 
fair  map  on  the  street  for  fifteen  cents,  and  he 
had  scores  of  customers.  They  cost  him  about 
three  cents  each,  and  he  made  good  wages.  A 
crowd  can  be  secured  in  front  of  any  window 
if  that  window  contains  a  map  of  Cuba  or  a 
map  of  Spain.  Nothing  will  attract  attention 
quicker  (unless  it  be  a  picture  of  a  battleship) 
and  holds  it  longer.  People  study  the  country 
with  as  much  apparent  interest  as  though  it 
was  a  new  property  which  we  were  about  to 
occupy.— Utica  Observer. 


We  would  call  our  readers' attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  H.  L.  Bennett  A  Co.,  of  Wes- 
tervllle,  O.,  who  make  Stump  Pullers  of  all 
kinds  and  for  all  classes  of  work.  They  also 
manufacture  Tile  Ditchers  that  will  dig  100 
rods  per  day,  as  well  as  Handy  Farm  Wagons, 
and  Corn  Harvesters.  We  would  recommend 
all  needing  anything  in  these  lines  to  write 
them. 


SELLS  READILY. 

"I  must  say."  Is  tin-  testimony  «t  Mr.  0' 
A.  Campbell,  Iron  River,  Wisconsin,  "that 
Peerless  Atlas,  wllh  its  colored  maps  and  new 
features.  Is  the  most  satisfactory  premium 
I  nave  ever  handled.  It  sells  very  readily  to 
all  Classen,  and  the  low  price  of  this  com- 
bination—only  one  dollar,  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  PABU  \N1>  FlHKKTDE  or  Woman's 

Homk  Companion  thrown  In— makes  It  great- 
ly desired  wherever  shown.  Il  is  easy  to 
obtain  subscriptions,  notwithstanding  the 
poverty,  from  want  of  work,  that  oppresses 
so  many  of  our  people." 


.Which  do 
Jwearmo5t 


your  thinking  cap  or  your 
working  cap?  The  woman 
who  studies  to  save  herself 
labor  and  expense — who 
strives  to  have  her  house 
look  best  at  all  times  finds 
nothing  so  helpful  as 

Washing  Powder 

Best  for  cleaning  everything. 
Largest  package  —  greatest 
economy. 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago.    St.  Ijouis.     New  York. 
Boston.  Philadelphia. 


ONLY 

ONE  DOLLAR 


and  we  will 
send  you  this 
OCR  SPECIAL 
HIGH  bBADS 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 

isy&  Model  Oeots' or  Ladles' Bicycle  by  express  CO. 
D.  subject  to  examination.   You  can  examine  It  at 
ir  nearest  express  office  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented  and  the 
most  wonderful  Bicycle  Bargain 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  pay 
the  express  agent  tbe  balance. 
$18.75  and  express  charges. 

At  $19.75  ■ell  8000 

SPECIAL  regular  *50. 00 
Hlgb-Qrade,  guaranteed, 
1898  Model  Bicycle,  la 
either  Gents*  or  Ladles.' 

We  Have  Bicycles 

for  1898  at  »1S.»5, 
S19.7S  ud  C22.S0. 
Such  values  as  were 
never  offered  before. 

THIS  SPECIAL  WHEEL 
at  S  19.75  U  .  wonder 
of  value,  strictly  high* 
grade  and  equal  to  any 
bicycle  you  can  buy 
anywhere  at  MO. 00  to 

850.00.  Strictly  up-to-date.  Covered  by  binding  guarantee.  Has  all  the  good  points  and  late  improvements  of  all  high- 
grade  bicycles  with  the  defects  of  none.  Our  SPECIAL  Blejcle  at  il9. 75  is  made  by  one  ofthe  largest,  oldest,  best  known 
and  most  reliable  bicycle  makers  in  America.  The  identical  same  bicycle  as  is  sold  everywhere  under  their  special  name 
and  name  plate  at  $40.00  to  $50.00,  never leea.  The  name  of  the  maker  is  a  household  word  among  bicycle  riders.  You 
will  recognize  the  bicycle  the  moment  you  see  it  as  the  same  high-grade  bicycle  sold  everywhere  at  $40.00  and  up- 
wards, la  offering  3,000  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $19.75,  we  are  pledged  not  to  use  the  maker's  name  or  name  plate. 
DFQCRIPTIflN  0lK  SPECIAL  1S9S  Bicycle  now  offered  at  $19.15  is  made  from  the  very  best  material 
r*^  a— w  w  ■  r  ■  Ivl^.  throughout,  only  first-class  mechanics  are  employed  and  the  finish  is  such  as  can  be 
found  only  in  the  highest  grade  wheels.  FBAJIB  i3  24  inches  deep,  true  diamond,  (Ladies'  is  22  inches,  curve  shape 
with  two  center  braces)  1^-inch  highest  grade  imported  German  seamless  tubing.  FORK  CROWN,  drop  forged,  highly 
polished  and  finished  and  nickel-plated.  HANDLE-BARS,  very  latest  and  best  wood  or  nickel,  up  or  down  curve  or  ram's 
horn.  WHEELS,  highest  grade,  28-inch.  SPOKES,  highest-grace,  14-16  swaged.  HUBS,  latest  large  tubular,  turned  from 
bar  steel.  Sins,  highest  grade  non-warpable  wood.  TlRfc,  our  own  special  guaranteed  strictly  high-grade  single 
tube  pneumatic,  complete  with  pump  and  repair  kit.  CRANKS,  highest  grade  forging.  6V:-ineh  throw,  highly  nickel- 
plated.  PEDALS,  handsomest  and  best  rat  trap.  BEARINGS,  highest  grade  tool  steel,  highly  finished.  SPROCKETS, 
finest forgings,  heavily  nickel-plated,  detachable.  SADDLE,  strictly  high-grade,  padded.  Weight,  25  lbs.  Full  ball 
bearing  with  ball  retainers  throughout.  Finished  In  the  highest  possible  enamel  Id  bine,  black  or  maroon,  and  shipped 
complete  with  tool  bag,  pump,  wrench,  oiler  and  repair  kit.  . 
OUR  CU&RANTFF  We  issue  a  written  binding,  one  year  guarantee,  during  which  time  if 
"*  v  n '  ^  B  *~  *~ '  any  piece  or  part  gives  out-  by  reason  of  defect  in  workmanship  or 
material,  WE  WILL  REPLACE  IT  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  With  care  the  bicycle  will  last  lO  Years. 
CEMri  IIC  ANC  nOI  I  AD  State  whether  Ladles' or  Genu',  kind  of  handle  bars  and  color  of  finish 
qt-1^1^  \#F*C    UKJImlmnrt   and  we  will  Eend  you  tne  bicycle  by  express  C.  0.  D.  subject  to  eiaml- 


nation,  you  can  examine  it  at  the  express  office  and  if  you  find  it  equal  to  any  bicycle  you  can  buy  elsewhere  for  140.0040 
950.00,  and  such  a  bargain  as  you  never  saw  before,  pay  the  express  agent  the  balance,  $18. 75,  and  express  charge.  OCR 
FREE  BICYCLE  CATALOGUE  shows  a  complete  line  of  Bicycles  at  $13.95,  $19.75,  $22.50,  etc.  Also  a  full  line  of  bicycle 
sundries,  bicycle  clothing,  etc.  SEND  FOR  IT* 

AC  Trt  HMD    BCI  I  ARM  ITW     We  refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  our  customers  every- 
1  v->  w*Jr>   nt-LIMPI     I  I  I.   where  Metropolitan  Nat'l  Bank,  Nat'l  Bank  of  Republic,  Bank 

of  Commerce,  Chicago;  German  Exchange  Bank:,  New  York;  any  business  house  or  resident  of  Chicago.  We  occupy 
entire  one  of  the  largest  business  blocks  in  Chicago,  employ  700  people,  and  we  guarantee  to  aaveyou  $20.00  to  $80.00  on 
a  high-grade  bicycle.    Order  to-day.   Don't  delay.    Only  3,000  to  be  sold  at  $19. 75. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  it  CO.,  (Inc.)  Fulton,  Desplalnea  and  Wayman  St..,  CHICACO. 
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has  devised  no  better  system 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
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PRUDENTIAL 

represents  the  widest  exten- 
sion of  the  plan.  It  insures 
Both  Sexes.  All  Ages,  1—70. 

Amounts,  $15  to  $50,000  haU- 

Circulars  giving  information  sent  FREE.  Address, 
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To  be  Proper  is  to  be  Correct 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  BE  CORRECT  WHEN 

FIREWORKS 
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TRIALS  OF  THE  HOLLAND  SUBMARINE  BOAT. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  an  effective 
under-water  warship  would  have  the  above- 
water  ship  at  its  mercy,  and  we  think  the 
belief  is  well  founded.  Of  all  naval  devices 
that  have  been  made  the  object  of  painstak- 
ing invention,  there  is  probably  none  whose 
history  at  once  dates  back  so  far  and  includes 
so  many  repeated  and  heartbreaking  failures. 
We  say  this  with  the  knowledge  that  sub- 
marine boats  have  been  built  which  have 
contained  many  of  the  elements  indispensable 
to  success.  Unfortunately,  in  mosteases  there 
have  been  defects  which  ultimately  relegated 
the  device  to  the  rubbish  heap.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Submarine  naviga- 
tion and  warfare  are  in  the  nature  of  things 
so  difficult,  are  beset  with  so  many  contin- 
gencies, that  the  ships  in  which  they  are  car- 
ried on  must  be  marvels  of  ingenuity  and 
constructive  skill  and  must  meet  a  number  of 
exacting  requirements  which  never  trouble 
the  designer  of  a  ship  of  the  ordinary  type. 
The  Holland  boat  is  the  last  of  several  that 
have  been  built  by  the  inventor  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  It  embodies  the  results  of 
a  wide  experience,  and  its  trials  indicate  that 
the  type  contains  all  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess. The  larger  boat,  the  Plunger,  now  com- 
pleting at  Washington,  will  have  speed,  great 
offensive  power,  aud  a  wide  radius  of  action. 
It  will  be  capable  of  joining  a  fleet,  cruising 
with  it,  and  forming  part  of  the  line  of  battle. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
deadly  execution  which  could  be  wrought  by 
such  a  vessel,  not  merely  at  night,  but  in  an 
open  battle  by  day  upon  the  high  seas.  If  the 
ordinary  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  which  makes 
Its  dash  upon  the  enemy  in  the  open  at  the 
risk  of  being  sunk  by  gun-fire,  is  so  dreaded 
by  the  larger  warships,  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
torpedo-boat  which  can  sink  beneath  the 
waves  and  deliver  half  a  dozen  torpedoes  from 
an  nnseen  and  unassailable  position  ?  If  it  is 
deadly  by  day  and  in  the  open,  it  will  be 
doubly  so  by  night.  Nosearch-light  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  detect  the  insignificant 
conning-tower  of  an  approaching  submarine 
boat  before  it  was  well  within  striking  range. 
No  roadstead  would  be  secure  from  its  attack, 
and  no  fleet  would  dare  to  enter  a  harbor  de- 
fended by  these  invisible,  swiftly  moving  and 
destructive  little  craft;  indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  just  what  would  happen  if  a  flotilla 
of  these  deadly  little  vessels  were  dispatched 
against  a  fleet  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

A  series  of  tests  were  carried  out  on  March 
27th  for  the  benefit  of  Lieutenant  Sargentof 
the  naval  auxiliary  board.  The  work  done  was 
in'  thirty  feet  of  water  and  gave  full  satisfac- 
tion both  to  Mr.  Holland  and  the  government 
expert-  The  first  trials  consisted  of  a  series  of 
surface  runs  at  a  speed  of  ten  knots,  in  which 
1 1 1 e  boat  showed  great  maneuvering  power, 
changing  her  course  through  ninety  degrees 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  diving  test 
■was  made  at  the  same  speed,  and  upon  the 
diving-rudders  being  thrown  in  position  the 
boat  buried  her  nose  and  went  down  at  an 
angle  of  fifteen  degrees  with  the  surface.  At 
a  depth  of  seven  feet,  as  indicated  by  her  flag- 
poles, she  came  to  an  even  keel  and  ran  for- 
ward steadily  for  several  h  undred  yards.  An 
ascent  was  then  made,  the  boat  coming  up 
nose  first  at  the  same  angle  as  she  descended. 
The  cover  of  the  couning-tower  was  then 
thrown  open  and  Mr.  Holland  announced  that 
he  would  dive  completely  out  of  sight.  This 
time  she  dived  completely  out  of  sight,  the 
flagpole  disappearing  altogether.  No  trace 
of  the  vessel  was  visible  until  she  made  her 
appearance  suddenly  at  a  point  several  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  the  point  at  which 
the  descent  was  made.  Later  a  test  was  made 
of  the  bow  aerial  torpedo-gun,  and  with  a 
reduced  air  pressure  of  600  pounds  (as  against 
the  full  pressure  of  2,000  pounds)  a  dummy 
torpedo  was  thrown  a  distance  of  500  yards.— 
Scientific  American. 


Rudyard  Kipling's 

RECESSIONAL 

Justly  termed  "  the 
greatest  poem  of  the 
century,"  has  been... 

Set  to  Music  by 

Reginald  de  Koven 

As  a  hymn,  with  solo  and  chorus,  making  it  one 
of  the  grandest  compositions  of  the  day  for  church 
choir  singing.     Complete,  exclusively,  in  the 
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FORESTRY  IN  THE  WEST. 

Through  the  exert  ions  of  Mr.  Abbott  Kinney, 
the  officers  of  the  American  forestry  congress 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  a  summer 
session  in  California,  probably  in  the  Yoseinite 
valley.  The  application  of  the  principles  of 
forest  ry  to  the  preservation  of  our  forest-lands 
has  had  the  West  for  itsfield.  Immense  reser- 
vations of  the  public  domain  have  been  made 
this  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  frequently 
great  popular  discontent  has  a  risen  from  denial 
of  the  right  of  free  commons  on  the  timber- 
land  of  the  government  within  such  reserva- 
tions. Perhaps  t  here  is  hardly  any  other  object 
of  governmental  concern  of  more  importance 
than  preservation  of  the  forest-producing 
capacity  of  timber  tracts.  As  presented  to  our 
people,  however,  in  the  reservations  already 
made,  it  appears  simply  as  a  denial  to  them  of 
the  commercial  use  of  the  forests.  Hence  they 
have  learned  to  decry  the  whole  plan.  Forest  ry, 
however,  does  not  imply  denial  of  the  right  to 
harvest  timber,  like  any  other  crop,  when  it  is 
ripe  and  ready.  It  means  that,  all  timber  of 
commercial  dimension  and  under  shall  not  be 
wastefully  sacrificed  in  the  harvest. 

The  process  of  eliminating  a  forest  may  be 
slow,  but  its  restoration  is  slower.  When  the 
groves  are  destroyed  the  soil  is  washed  away 
hecause  no  longer  retained  in  place  by  t  he  web 
of  roots  and  fibers,  and  the  surface,  once  humid 
and  shaded,  is  exposed  to  direct  evaporation. 
The  conditions  of  reforestation  present  prob- 
lems that  are  very  costly.   European  govern- 


ments are  now  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
in  terracing  mountain  slopes  to  hold  soil 
enough  in  which  to  plant  seeds  and  nursery 
stock  of  trees,  which  often  have  to  be  irrigated 
or  artificially  shaded  while  they  get  a  footing. 
Eastern  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
pine-lands  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan and  of  Wisconsin  and  parts  of  Minnesota 
were  sandy  soils,  covered  with  a  light  loam 
produced  by  t  be  decaying  duff.  When  stripped 
of  their  large  timber  these  lands  were  usually 
ravaged  by  fire,  which  destroyed  the  young 
growth  and  burned  the  light  top  stratum. 
They  are  now  bare,  sandy  stretches  Dendrol- 
ogists  under  state  patronage  are  trying  to  set 
them  in  the  Norway  sand-grass  that  has  been 
so  effective  in  holdingtheduues  in  the  Golden 
Gate  park,  but  scores  of  years  nmst  go  by 
before  they  will  support  any  considerable 
forest  growth.  The  region  which  drew  its 
lumber  supply  from  these  spent  forests  must 
very  soon  look  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  its  sup- 
ply of  first-class  lumber.  If  we  learn  in  time 
how  to  harvest  our  lumber  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  our  forests,  we  have  in  them  a 
mine  of  permanent  wealth  beyond  computa- 
tion. The  quality  of  rapid  growth  will  make 
this  coast  the  source  of  supply  not  only  for  our 
own  country,  but  for  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.— San  Francisco  Call. 


THE  SPANISH  INQUISITION. 

There  are  two  main  lines  upon  which  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  anti-Catholic  bigots  of  all 
kinds  to  lie  about  the  Spanish  inquisition. 
Firstly,  the  cruelties  of  the  inquisition  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated;  and  secondly,  the 
Catholic  church  has  been  made  to  bear  all  the 
responsibility.  These  charges  have  over  and 
over  again  been  conclusively  shown  to  be 
false.  The  inquisition,  as  it  developed  in 
Spain,  was  an  institution  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment there,  and  the  church  was  unable  to  re- 
strain and  was  not  responsible  for  its  cruelties. 
A  few  facts  will  suffice  to  prove  this.  There 
were  several  instances  of  persons  flying  from 
the  Spanish  inquisition  to  Rome,  and  being 
protected  by  the  pope,  who  refused  to  give 
them  up.  There  were  also  instances  of  the 
pope's  protesting  against  the  excesses  of  the 
I  Spanish  inquisition,  and  asking  for  a  milder 


treatment.  And  there  is  one  fact  which  alone 
ought  to  be  conclusive.  The  inquisition  ex- 
isited  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Spain.  Iu  Italy  it 
was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  in  Italy  t  here  were 
few,  if  any,  of  those  cruelties  which  disgraced 
it  in  Spain. 

We  say  disgraced  it,  because  we  have  no  dis- 
position to  defend  the  doings  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition. even  when  these  doings  are  stated 
truthfully  and  without  exaggeration.  But  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  spirit  of 
that  age  was  very  different  from  that  of  our 
age  in  this  regard.  If  Catholic  Spain  perse- 
cutedand  burned  heretics,  Protestant  England 
at  the  same  time  was  burning  "Papists."  The 
(anti-Catholic)  writer  refers  to  "Bloody  Mary;" 
but  he  omits,  as  all  writers  of  his  ilk  do,  to  tell 
his  readers  anything  of  the  doings  of  Mary's 
sisterand  successor.  He  omits  to  tell  bis  read- 
ers that  the  persecutions  of  Protestants  by 
Mary  were  no  worse  than  the  persecution  of 
"Papists"  by  her  father  and  sister  in  England  ; 
and  that  the  persecution  of  Catholics  by  her 
sister  in  Ireland  was  far  more  savage  than 
anything  Mary  ever  did  in  that  line.  These 
gentlemen  who  are  most  vigorous  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition  are  just  the  very  ones  who  never 
have  a  word  to  say  about  the  horrors  of  the 
penal  laws  against  Catholics  in  Ireland.  The 
only  regret  is  that  these  did  not  attain  t  he  ob- 
ject aimed  at  New  World  (R-  (.'.),  Chicago. 


HOW  STRAWBOARD  IS  MADE. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest,  especially  to 
our  young  people,  to  know  how  the  backs  of 
their  books,  as  well  as  the  numerous  paste- 
board boxes,  so  common  in  all  our  stores,  are 
made  This  pasteboard,  or  strawhoard.  as  it 
is  called  at  the  factory,  has  an  interesting 
history.  Thousands  of  tons  of  ordinary  wheat, 
oat  or  rye  straw  are  hauled  to  the  factory  and 
elevated  to  a  store-room.  Beneath  this  is  a 
series  of  large,  hollow  steel  globes,  which  are 
heated  and  rotated  by  steam.  The  door  or 
manhole  to  the  large  globe  holding  eight  tons 
of  straw  is  opened,  and  the  straw  is  dropped 
in.  When  full  the  hole  is  closed,  and  lime- 
water  containing  about  thirty  bushels  of  lime 


is  turned  in,  and  the  globe  is  started  to  revol- 
ving. It  has  to  be  stopped  at  least  a  dozen 
times  during  the  day  and  refilled.  By  night 
they  intend  to  have  them  all  filled,  ready  to 
revolve  and  boil  all  night.  This  process  dis- 
solves the  hard  silicon  coating,  and  softens, 
bleaches  and  breaks  up  the  straw.  From 
these  globes  it  is  carried  to  the  "beating  and 
washing  room,"  where  the  lime  is  all  washed 
out  and  the  straw  is  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  machine,  beating 
and  washing  it  over  and  over  again.  When 
properly  washed  and  beaten,  it  is  all  drawn 
off  into  a  stock  vat.  Finally  this  pulp  is 
pumped  up  into  the  Jordan ing  machine, 
which  grinds  it  up  very  much  like  a  bis:  sau- 
sage-mill. This  is  flooded  with  water  until 
the  pulp  and  water  look  like  a  little  muddy 
river.  This  stream  is  evenly  distributed  on 
an  endless  blanket  six  feet  in  width.  As  this 
blanket  goes  between  numerous  rollers  the 
pulp  is  rolled  into  a  thin  sheet,  and  the  water 
is  drawn  from  it.  The  rollers  are  so  arranged 
that  two  sheets  are  rolled  together,  making  a 
heavy  strawhoard.  Now  the  paper  is  ready 
to  be  thoroughly  pressed  and  tempered  by 
passing  over  and  between  forty  great  steam- 
heated  rollers.  This  turns  out  the  strawhoard, 
ready  to  be  made  into  boxes  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds.  It  is  either  rolled  on  great  spools  or 
cut  and  shipped  in  hundred-pound  packages. 

When  extra  heavy  strawhoard  is  needed  for 
book-backs  two  or  four  spools  of  the  ordinary 
paper  is  run  over  paste-covered  rollers,  and 
finaby  brought  together  between  a  series  of 
mammoth  steam-heated  rollers,  making  a 
heavy,  strong  stiff  board  ready  to  be  covered 
with  cloth  and  placed  on  a  book.— M.  Z.  K.,  in 
American  Fiiend. 


Jayno's  Expectorant  isn't  recommended  to 
cure  everything:  but  it  does  cure  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough  and  Croup. 


In  the  F.vitM  and  FiirnsiDE  word  contest 
last  fall,  one  of  the  winners  was  Mr.  Albert 
Holzhanser,  Oosgrove,  Iowa.  He  says  in  a 
business  letter  received  lately:  "I  duly  re- 
ceived the  book.  American  Women.'  which 
was  awarded  to  me  in  your  word  contest. 
I  consider  it  a  wonderful  book  aud  would  not 
part  with  it  for  five  dollars,  if  I  could  not 
get  another  like  it." 
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THE  CHOIR  OF  THE  DAYBREAK. 

I  sat  by  the  window  at  daybreak 

As  the  wild  birds  caroled  the  hour. 
And  watched  the  shades  of  the  niglit-tiine 

Droop  'neath  the  morning's  power; 
And  as  the  banners  of  sunrise 

Flung  their  colors  above  the  trees, 
The  burst  of  light  charmed  the  bird-notes 

Into  sweeter  melodies. 

The  wren,  the  linnet  and  robin. 

The  oriole,  cat-bird  and  jay. 
And  all  the  choir  of  the  tree-tops. 

Spiritedly  sang  and  gay. 
And  with  notes  unknown  to  mortals, 

With  harmonies  as  grandly  fair 
As  the  soul's  unuttered  music, 

They  piped  on  the  morning  air. 

The  daybreak's  freshness  and  grandeur, 

And  the  songs  of  the  happy  birds, 
Commingled  a  tender  beauty 

That  cannot  be  told  in  words; 
And  a  gladness  settled  o'er  me 

That  lifted  me  out  of  the  cares 
That  yesterday  bore  upon  me 

In  the  burden  of  affairs. 

Oh,  the  glory  of  the  moaning 

And  the  wild  bird's  heaven-made  soDg! 
Oh,  the  good  that  is  created 

To  take  the  place  of  wrong! 
But  the  fondest  hours  of  lifetime 

And  the  gladdest  moments  e'en. 
Do  they  teach  us  always,  sweetheart. 

The  love  of  the  Great  Unseen  ? 

—Homer  P.  Branch. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

To  Cook  an  Old  Hex.— There  is  no 
better  fowl  than  an  old  hen,  when 
fat  and  properly  cooked.  Last 
week  I  had  two  Minorca  hens  that 
wanted  to  sit.  They  were  three  or  possibly 
four  years  old,  and  by  their  wanting  to  sit 
I  knew  their  usefulness  as  egg-producers 
■was  nearly  over,  for  the  Minorcas  never  sit 
until  old. 

I  had  them  dressed  on  Thursday.  Friday 
morning  I  put  them  in  the  pot  with  about 
a  quart  of  boiling  water,  let  them  come  to 
aboil,  and  skimmed  them,  then  set  them 
back  where  they  would  simmer  slowly, 
and  let  them  cook  until  four  o'clock,  turn- 
ing them  over  occasionally.  Then  I  took 
them  out  into  a  jar,  sprinkled  salt  and 
pepper  over  and  inside  of  them,  poured  the 
broth  into  the  jar,  and  set  them  away.  Sat- 
urday, about  two  hours  before  dinner-time, 
I  put  them  into  my  covered  roasting-pan, 
heated  the  broth  and  poured  it  over  them, 
put  on  the  cover,  and  set  them  in  the  oven. 
At  dinner-time  they  were  browned  beau- 
tifully, and  were  tender  and  juicy  as  one 
could  ask.  We  ate  one  for  dinner,  and  the 
other  was  delicious  sliced  cold  for  Sunday 
dinner.  They  were  very  fat,  but  when  they 
were  dressed  I  took  out  all  the  extra  fat 
before  putting  them  to  cook. 

Omelet.— An  omelet  made  as  follows  and 


for  a  minute,  then  fold  together  and  serve 
at  once. 

Arbor  Day  asd  Bird  Day. — Among  the 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  two  which  have  lately 
come  to  my  hand  that  should  be  in  at  least 
every  country  or  village  home  in  the  land. 
These  are:  Arbor  Day,  Its  History  and 
Observance;  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  54, 
Some  Common  Birds  in  their  Relation  to 
Agriculture.  Either  of  these  bulletins  can 
be  procured  free  by  writing  to  your  mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  first,  besides  a  history  of  Arbor  day, 
contains  some  selections  for  readings  and 
recitations  on  this  day,  and  suitable  topics 
for  essays. 

The  Bird  bulletin  contains  abstracts  of 
the  results  of  investigation  into  the  habits 
as  regards  food  of  about  thirty  birds 
belonging  to  ten  different  families.  These 
tend  to  prove  that  some  birds  which  farm- 
ers and  others  have  regarded  as  depredators 
or  at  least  with  suspicion,  are  in  truth 
friendly  allies  of  the  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower. 

Arbor  day,  which  was  first  suggested  in 
the  "Country  Gentleman"  April  17, 1856,  by 
its  editor,  Luther  Tucker,  is  now  of  almost 
national  observance,  and  is  educational  in 
its  best  and  broadest  sense.  The  children 
and  young  people  being  given  a  prominent 
place  in  Arbor  day  exercises,  their  minds 
are  led  to  the  study  of  trees,  and  from  that 
the  innate  love  of  nature  in  every  child 
is  developed,  their  observing  faculties 
strengthened  and  the  result  is  a  closer  study 
of  and  fellowship  with  all  plant  life  that 
will  be  a  refining  and  ennobling  influence 
in  their  lives. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  establish 
a  Bird  day.  If  this  is  not  thought  best,  I  do 
not  see  why  the  two  cannot  be  combined. 
Where  trees  are  planted  the  birds  will 
come  and  make  their  home.  The  protection 
of  the  birds  and  study  of  their  life  and 
habits  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
planting  of  trees,  tending  flower-beds  and 
training  vines. 

The  wise  parent  and  teacher  will  not 
neglect  so  potent  an  aid  in  exalting  the 
thoughts  and  purifying  the  tastes  of  the 
children. 

"Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 
Rash  judgments  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." 

Maida  McL. 


THE  SHIRT-WAIST  IN  ALL  ITS  GLORY. 

Gay  indeed  will  be  the  shirt-waist  this 
coming  season,  not  so  much  of  itself,  but 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  4. 

served  on  a  bed  of  lettuce-leaves  is  a  dainty 
dish  to  tempt  the  tickle  spring  appetite. 
Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs 
separately,  the  whiles  very  stiff.  Put  a 
spoonful  of  butter  in  the  omelet-pan,  and 
when  it  is  hot,  but  take  care  it  does  not 
scorch,  stir  two  largespoonfulsof  the  beaten 
whites  very  lightly  into  the  yolks  and  pour 
into  the  pan;  watch  carefully,  and  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  set  spread  the  remainder  of 
the  whites  over  the  top,  set  it  in  the  oven 


because  of  the  beauty  of  the  neck  acces- 1 
sories  which  are  in  vogue  and  which  are 
legion. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  many  seen 
in  the  shop  windows  of  New  York  City  i 
are  here  illustrated,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  j 
the  genius  who  is  to  discover  the  process 
of  photographing  color  has  not  yet  made 
his  appearance.  Uuderthe  existingeircum- 
stances,  however,  a  verbal  description  of  the 
color  combinations  may  not  come  amiss. 


Fig.  1  is  made  of  double-faced  satin  rib- 
bon, heavy  and  rich  in  texture,  but  soft 
and  delicate  in  color— a  "heavenly"  blue — 
trimmed  with  a  like  shade  of  Liberty  silk 
knife-plaiting.  One  and  one  half  yards  of 
ribbon  four  inches  wide  are  required,  and 
three  eights  of  a  yard  of  the  plaiting,  also 
about  four  inches  wide. 

I  may  as  well  say  now  that  while  the  va- 
rious scarfs  here  illustrated  can  be  passed 
around  the  neck  twice,  tied  in  the  respec- 
tive bows  or  knots  and  then  untied,  each 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  5. 


time  the  owner  wishes  to  wear  them  it  is 
not  advisable  to  do  so,  as  the  ribbons,  etc., 
wnll  crumple  and  very  soon  lose  their 
freshness  and  newness.  While  a  little 
more  trouble,  perhaps,  still  it  is  much 
more  sensible  to  make  a  separate  stock 
collar  for  each  of  the  various  ties,  even 
though  this  will  necessitate  the  cutting  of 
the  ribbon. 

Stock-collar  canvas  can  be  bought  by  the 
yard  (ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  yard).  It  is 
stiff  and  non-crushable,  and  being  rounded 
to  fit  the  neck,  needs  no  further  shaping. 

To  go  back  to  the  blue  scarf.  Collar  can- 
vas, the  right  neck  measure,  is  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a  strip  of  the  ribbon  in 
which  a  plait  or  two  have  been  taken  be- 
cause of  the  surplus  width.  The  back  of 
the  canvas  may  be  faced  with  some  soft 
silk  or  not,  as  desired. 

The  remainder  of  the  ribbon  is  placed 
around  the  stock  collar,  fastened  at  the 
back  for  the  time  being  with  a  pin  (an  inch 
or  two  being  allowed  in  fullness  at  the 
middle  of  the  back),  then  brought  around 
to  the  front  and  tied  in  a  four-in-hand  bow. 
The  two  ends,  one  of  which  should  be 
slightly  longer  than  the  other,  are  turned 
under  neatly  and  edged  with  a  knife-plait- 
ing. The  ueek  part  of  the  four-in-hand 
scarf  is  cut  in  two  directly  at  the  middle 
nf  the  back,  the  edges  turned  under  neatly, 
thus  making  the  scarf  adjustable  to  the 
stork  collar  by  the  aid  of  pins  or  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  also  to  the  stiff  white  linen  collar 
which  may  be  worn,  making  practically 
two  scarfs.  The  small  piece  of  plaitiugleft 
is  sewed  at  the  back  of  the  collar,  as  seen  in 
illustration. 

If  I  am  not  perfectly  clear  in  my  descrip- 
ii'»n  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  personally  from 
any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  Ascot  puff,  which  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  masculine  in  style,  but 
which  can  be  softened  to  suit  the  feminine 
lasie  by  the  right  choice  of  ribbon.  The 
ribbon  used  in  this  instance  (one  and  three 
fourth  yards,  four*  inches  wide)  is  one 
of  the  latest  kinds  out  this  season,  a  yellow 
and  white  check,  soft  and  yielding  enough 
to  relieve  any  stiffness  of  the  puff. 

As  this  scarf  is  more  likely,  because  of 
style,  to  be  worn  with  a  stiff  linen  collar, 
no  stiff  stock  collar  has  been  used.  In- 
stead, a  soft  crush  collar,  untitled,  has  been 
made  of  the  required  neck  length  of  rib- 
bon. This  is  pinned  around  the  linen  col- 
lar at  the  back.  The  remainder  of  the 
ribbon  is  adjusted  around  it,  as  described 
for  Fig.  I  (allowing  some  fullness  directly 
at  the  middle  of  the  back  for  the  cutting 
anil  hemming),  and  is  then  brought  to  the 
front  and  tied  the  ascot  puff.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  put  a  stitch  here  and  a  stitch  there, 


in  order  to  make  the  puff  permanent,  and 
these  few  stitches  aid  in  making  the  puff 
less  masculine,  if  that  should  be  an  objec- 
tion. The  ends  of  the  ribbon  are  frayed 
out  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch,  giving 
a  pretty  finish.  The  neck  of  the  scarf,  as 
with  Fig.  1,  is  cut  directly  at  the  back,  the 
edges  turned  under  and  hemmed. 

Thus  the  crush  collar  can  be  worn  sep- 
arately; the  crush  collar  and  the  Ascot  can 
be  worn  together;  a  linen  collar  and  the 
Ascot  can  be  worn,  as  well  as  a  linen  collar, 

the  crush  collar 
and  the  Ascot, 
as  in  illustra- 
tion. 

Fig.  3  is  made 
of  white,  and 
requires  one 
yard  of  heavy, 
double-faced, 
white  satin  rib- 
bon four  inches 
wide,  one  fourth 
of  a  yard  of  nar- 
row (one  inch 
w  i  d  e)  Liberty 
silk  knife-plait- 
ing, and  one 
fourth  of  a  yard 
of  the  regular 
waist,  knife  or 
accordion  plait- 
i  n  g  which 
comes  about 
one  half  yard 
wide.  A  stock 
collar  is  made  of 
white  satin, 
similar  to  the 
stock  collar  for 
Fig.  1 ;  the  nar- 
row plaiting  is 
placed  around 
the  front  of  the 
neck.  The  wide 
plaiting  is  tied 
in  an  ordinary 
knot,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ribbon  simply  passed 
through  the  center  of  the  knot,  making  a 
soft  knot  of  white  satin  in  the  midst  of  the 
plaiting.  Two  tiny  ends  of  ribbon,  one  and 
one  half  inches  each,  are  cnt  from  the  back 
ends  of  the  ribbon,  frayed  slightly  and 
sewed  neatly  underneath  the  satin  knot,  as 
in  the  illustration.  The  ends  of  the  satin 
ribbon  are  hemmed  and  fastened  at  the 
back.  With  this  scarf,  also,  the  stock  collar 
can  be  worn  separately,  and  the  scarf  part 
worn  with  a  white  linen  collar,  though  the 
effect  is  richer  when  the  entire  white  satin 
collar  and  scarf  are  worn. 

Fig.  4  is  delicate  pink  in  color,  and  is  mt.de 
of  dainty  corded  silk  ribbon  four  inches 
wide,  and  one  half  yard  of  cream  lace  one 
eighth  of  a  yard  wide.  As  with  Fig.  2,  a  soft 
crush  collar  (no  stock)  is  made  for  the  neck. 
The  remainder  of  the  ribbon  (one  and  one 
half  yards  being  required  for  the  entire 
scarf)  is  then  passed  around  (leaving  full- 
ness in  the  back  for  cutting  and  hem- 
ming) and  tied  in  the  soft,  rather  tight 
sailor's-knot.  The  ends  are  cut  on  the 
slant  or  bias,  and  the  lace  halved  and  fulled 
on  each  end.  The  neck  part  of  the  scarf  is 
then  cut  directly  at  the  back,  the  edges 
turned  in  and  the  scarf  adjustable  to  the 
crush  collar  alone,  or  to  the  linen  collar 
alone,  or  to  the  linen  and  crush  together, 
making  various  combinations. 

Fig.  5  is  simply  a  knot  made  of  silk  mull 
and  white  silk  lace  two  and  one  half  inches 
wide.  One  fourth  of  a  yard  of  mull  is  re- 
quired, and  two  yards  of  the  lace.  Cut  two 
strips,  about  seven  inches  wide  each,  from 
the  short  way  of  the  mull ;  also  a  strip  three 
and  one  half  inches  wide  from  the  short 
way  of  the  mull.  Join  the  two  large  pieces 
at  the  narrow  ends.  First  baste  and  then 
hem  by  machine  all  sides  of  this  long  strip; 
also  the  four  sides  of  the  short  strip.  Di- 
vide your  lace  into  four  parts.  Two  of  the 
pieces  are  to  be  fulled  onto  the  two  short 
ends  of  the  long  strip,  and  the  two  remain- 
ing on  the  two  long  ends  of  the  short  strip. 
Roughly  plait  the  small  strip  together  so 
that  the  lace  ends  will  be  crosswise;  then 
loosely  tie  the  long  strip  in  a  soft  ordinary 
knot  over  the  rough  plaiting  of  the  short 
strip.  Catch  here  and  there  with  a  few 
stitches,  and  a  very  simple  but  very  lovely 
effect  is  gained. 

A  plain  stock  collar  may  be  worn  with 
this  knot  of  lace  and  mull,  if  desired, 
though  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Covera 
strip  of  collar  canvas  very  smoothly  and 
tightly  with  a  piece  of  soft  white  silk 
satin  (any  old  thing  which  you  may  have 
in  the  house  will  do);  then  re-cover  with 
a  piece  of  the  silk  mull  left  from  the 
knot.  This  product"*  a  very  charming 
effect,  as  the  glint  of  the  silk  or  satin  passes 
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through  and  emphasizes  the  beauty  of  the 
silk  rnull. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  a  very  pretty  scarf  of 
cotton  Brussels  net  and  lace.  One  fourth 
of  a  yard  of  net  is  required ;  also  one  yard  of 
pure  white  cotton  lace,  with  top  net  as 
nearly  like  the  Brussels  net  as  possible; 
and  one  half  yard  of  white  insertion  about 
an  inch  wide.  A  crush  collar  of  the  net  is 
first  made  (no  stock)  and  passed  around  a 
linen  collar.  Then  the  yard  of  lace  is 
halved  and  fulled  onto  the  two  ends  of  the 
long  strip  of  net,  and  the  insertion  is  halved 
and  placed  as  a  heading.  The  side  edges  of 
the  scarf  are  basted  and  hemmed  by  ma- 
chine. Then  the  scarf  is  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  linen  collar  (allowing  fullness 
for  cutting  and  hemming),  brought  around 
to  the  front  and  tied  in  a  loose  ordinary 
double  knot  (as  you  would  tie  cord).  A  sort 
of  loop-knot  is  also  tied  about  midway  in 
the  two  ends  of  the  scarf.  This  is  a  new 
effect  so  very  popular  when  worn  with 
the  shirt-waist. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  a  very  dainty  and  per- 
haps the  latest  style  scarf  out.  It  requires 
one  half  yard  of  mousseline  de  soie  and 
oneand  one  eighth  yards  of  black  Chantilly 
lace  three  or  four  inches  wide.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  selectionof  the  pat- 
tern of  the  lace,  for,  as  you  will  notice  from 
illustration,  the  lower  design  edge  of  the 
lace  is  cut  out,  turned  upside  down  and 
hemmed  by  machine  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  ruffle  of  mousseline  de  soie,  and  also 
in  similar  manner  as  a  heading  to  the 
ruffle.  The  top  beading  of  the  lace  is 
cut  off  and  stitched  to  the  sides  of  the  ruffle. 
And  the  flower  design  in  the  center  of  the 
lace,  in  this  case  a  rose,  is  cut  out  and  ap- 
pliqued  or  otherwise  carefully  sewed  on 
the  lower  ends  of  the  scarf  just  above  the 
ruffle,  two  roses  on  each  end.  Thus  you 
will  see  that,  the  lace  must  be  very  marked 
in  design;  the.  beading  must  be  neat  and 
small,  the  flower  design  decided  and  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  lower  fancy  edge, 
arid  this  fancy  edge  deep  enough  on  the 
inside  to  make  a  pretty  outside  edge  when 
turned  upside  down.  I  doubt  not  that 
nearly  every  household,  however,  will 
possess  some  old  lace  which  will  just 
answer  the  requirements  for  the  scarf 
mentioned. 

A  soft,  plaited  crush  collar  is  first  made 
6f  the  mousseline  de  soie.  Then,  as  before 
described,  the  strip  of  goods  is  temporarily 
fastened  at  the  neck  (allowing  fullness 
for  cutting  and  hemming)  and  brought 
around  to  the  front  and  tied  in  the  ordi- 
nary bow-knot,  which  is  almost,  though 
hot  quite,  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  This  can 
be  worn  witha  linen  collar,  but  the  effect 
is  much  better  when  worn  with  the  plain 
stock  collar. 

While  these  scarfs  are  very  expensive 
when  purchased  ready-made  in  the  various 
stores,  they  can  be  made  for  about  one 
third  or  one  fourth  of  such  cost;  if  one  is 
not  so  particular  about  the  latest  kinds  of 
ribbons  which  bring  double  the  price,  the 
scarfs  can  be  made  even  less  than  one 
fourth. 

These  scarfs  are  all  simple,  yet  lovely, 
and  if  one  were  limited  to  one  black  silk  or 
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POVERTY'S  PLEASURES. 

It  is  not  of  the  abject  poverty  of  hunger 
and  cold  that  has  nothing,  of  course,  to 
recommend  it  that  we  would  speak.  But 
the  poverty  of  small  economies,  limited 
means  and  meager  beginnings  is  not  to  be 
despised,  at  all  events. 

That  it  is  no  disgrace,  though  very  incon- 
venient, to  be  poor  is  a  saying  of  frequent 
repetition,  and  one  very  full  of  truth  and 
suggestion.  And  it  is  poverty  of  this 
nature  that  we  refer  to  in  the  sentence  in 
which  the  word  "pleasure"  plays  also  a 
part. 

That  in  the  early-day  poverty  of  -wedded 
lives  there  was  a  genuine  pleasure  and  a 
keen  relish  housewives  all  over  our  land 
will  attest.  And  they  trace  out  for  the 
benefit  and  encouragement,  many  times, 
of  interested  listeners  with  a  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction the  little  economies  that  were 
practised  and  the  self-denials  and  hardships 
cheerfully  borne,  one  for  the  other,  be- 
cause of  that  love  that  counts  a  trial  a  joy. 

The  beginning  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  ladder 
in  the  establishing  of 
homes  by  the  newly 
wedded  is  not  perhaps 
of  so  frequent  occur- 
rence at  present  as 
formerly,  when  the 
world  at  large  stood 
upon  so  seemingly  a 
different  a  plane.  Yet 
this  manner  of  begin- 
ning is  not  so  entirely  ii^jH^Ji^CfCl 
out  of  date  even  yet  as 
never  to  be  met  with,  nor  will  the  time 
ever  come  that  it  will  be.  If  deserving, 
energetic  people,  all  the  world  who  knows 
them  loves  this  lover-pair,  whose  firmest 
foothold  upon  future  prosperity  is  their 
love  for  each  other  and  their  determination 
to  do  and  dare  for  one  another.  And  they 
are  watched  with  great  interest  by  their 
friends  and  duly  admired  for  their  man- 
ifestations of  a  brave  spirit  and  great  am- 
bitions. 

Succeed,  they  are  congratulated  and  re- 
ferred to.  Failing  of  the  self-appointed 
goal  they  have  even  yet  a  pleasant  life  to 
look  back  upon.  For  in  love  they  have 
labored  together  toward  the  same  end, 
and  the  failure  has  been  but  partial  at  the 
worst. 

Ah,  love!  Thou  art  a  holy  thing- 
Descended  straight  from  heaven ; 

God  knew  no  dearer  gift  than  thine 
To  mankind  could  be  given. 

For  it  is  the  lodestar,  the  guide,  the  in- 
spiration, the  everything  and  all  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  domesticity  and 
hominess  run  smoothly  along,  and  it 
attunes  the  heart  to  notes  of  joy,  notwith- 
standing that,  as  poverty,  somewhat  of  the 
world  would  look  upon  their  surroundings. 

Where  husband  and  wife  are  true-hearted 
and  in  love  with  each  other  through  all  the 
years  of  their  lives  together,  and  in  love 
with  their  home  and  their  work  of  home- 
building,  self-denial  is  not  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  sacrifice,  and  hardships  of 
whatsoever  kind  are  cheerfully  encoun*- 
tered.   For  to  be  appreciated  and  to  have 
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satin  shirt-waist  for  the  coming  season, 
this  limit  would  not  be  noticed  with  a  va- 
riety of  dainty  and  beautiful  scarfs  to 
change  the  entire  effect. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Howe. 


CARPETS  BY  MAIL. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  buy  fur- 
niture, carpets,  etc.,  by  mail,  from  the  cheap- 
est house  on  earth.  Julius  Hines  &  Son, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  issue  a  carpet  catalogue 
in  colors,  from  which  you  can  select  an;  de- 
sired pattern  as  well  as  if  you  had  the  carpet 
before  you.  They  also  publish  a  furniture 
catalogue  which  contains  everything  that  can 
be  used  in  a  house.  Both  these  catalogues  are 
free  and  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


one's  sacrifices  recognized  and  valued  is 
more  than  half  the  battle  of  the  struggle 
for  "the  better  times  coming,"  no  matter 
that  it  is  "so  long,  long,  LONG  on  the  way" 
(as  it  not  infrequently  happens  to  be).  To 
do  without  "for  your  sake"  lessens  the 
sting  of  disappointment,  and  to  labor  hard 
"to  help  you,  love,"  makes  the  most 
rugged,  up-hill  path  conservatively  easy 
to  pursue. 

In  economy  itself  there  is  pleasure.  And 
there  is  everything  to  recommend  it. 
Wastefulness  is  intolerant,  and  not  even 
the  wealthy  are  entitled  to  any  such  right. 
There  can  be  no  right  in  allowing  to  go  to 
waste  that  which  would  help  to  relieve  the 
actual  poverty  of  some  one,  or  that  would 
be  found  exceedingly  helpful  to  some  friend 


or  acquaintance  of  more  limited  means 
than  one's  self. 

Planning  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work 
of  two  and  contriving  to  "make  somethin' 
out'en  nothin'  "  is  a  work  that  falls  largely 
to  the  housewife  of  poverty-limited 
finance.  And  in  many  instances  she  be- 
comes adept  in  the  art,  and  her  thrift  comes 
to  bear  the  appearance  of  plenty  and  to 
spare.  Her  every  wit  is  sharpened  through 
a  practical  insight  and  study  of  such  ques- 
tions and  needs,  and  all  her  talents  and  in- 
ventive genius  polished  by  the  constant 
friction  of  being  employed  in  the  formula- 
tion of  ways  and  means.  And  all  her 
household  bears  the  look  of  prosperity, 
while  yet  another,  with  more  with  which 
to  do,  but  possessing  less  of  tact  and  inge- 
nuity and  less  of  interest  in  the  task  in 
hand,  finds  it  a  sorry  undertaking  to  live 
presentably. 

But  full  of  life  and  love  and  hope,  how 
one  enters  into  the  zest  of  conflicts  with 
privations  and  the  need  of  close  calcula- 
tions, and  the  task  thus 
lightened  by  love  and  good 
cheer  is  not  the  burden  it 
might  appear  to  one  less  in- 
terested in  it  all.  Instead, 
the  right-spirited  wife  and 
mother  finds  a  happiness  in 
her  homely  duties  un- 
thought  of  by  people  of 
wealth. 

In  the  more  prosperous 
days  that  are  apt  to  follow 
upon  the  footsteps  and 
undertakings  of  such  people 
both  husband  and  wife  are  wont  to  look 
back  upon  their  early  struggles  with  ad- 
versities, with  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pride,  and  refer  to  them  as  the  happiest 
days  of  their  lives;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  affection  that  the  humble,  rude, 
first  home  is  viewed  in  retrospection.  The 
hardships  and  discomforts  borne  through 
necessity  and  for  each  other  disappear  as 
the  mists  and  myths  of  the  morning,  and 
only  the  pleasant  "surprises"  perpetrated 
and  their  days  of  glowing  successes  are 
remembered.  • 

Hundreds  of  happy  little  plans  and  hap- 
penings belong  to  the  poverty  days  of  "ye 
olden  times"  in  the  lives  of  the  greater 
number  of  to-days'  people  who  are  now  in 
moderate  or  well-to-do  circumstances. 
And  it  is  a  pardonable  pride  that  brings 
from  their  lips  a  frequent  reference  to 
those  days  when  "we  can't  afford"  was  one 
of  the  most  common  every-day  phrases 
to  be  heard  in  their  daily  conversation. 

In  such  poverty  days  luxuries  were  sel- 
dom indulged  in,  either  for  the  table,  the 
home  adornment  or  in  wardrobe  lines. 
But  "there  is  joy  in  every  sound  when 
there's  love  at  home."  There  were  books 
and  papers  to  turn  to  for  both  profit  and 
pleasure.  There  were  duties  to  perform 
that  in  their  homliness  and  simplicity 
were  yet  not  to  be  neglected  or  scorned, 
but  to  be  enjoyed  and  faithfully  done. 
And  one  never  forgets  the  cozy  dinners 
and  teas  given  in  entertainment  of  one's 
neighbors  and  friends  and  taken  under 
the  hospitable  roofs  of  those  kindly  people 
whom  perhaps  have  passed  away 
or  perchance  have  "moved" 
away.  Unpretentious  dinners 
and  teas  they  might  have  been. 
But  the  hours  of  social  converse 
and  pleasantry  were  filled  with 
happy  exchange  of  thought  and 
opining,  helps  over  hard  places, 
each  for  the  other,  and  a  strength- 
ening of  character  and  purpose 
because  of  the  interchange  and 
the  contact  of  soul  and  soul,  and 
the  real  heart  to  heart  talks  so 
sacred  to  mothers  and  wives. 

Then  despise  not  the  day  of 
small  things,  small  beginnings 
and  limited  means,  and  learn  to 
say  gracefully,  "O  poverty, 
where  is  thy  sting!"  For  vic- 
'  tory  crowns  in  some  desirable  form  all 
worthy  undertakings. 

Ella  Houghton. 


SLUMBER  PILLOW. 

This  is  made  of  gray  or  ecru  Java  wool 
canvas,  embroidered  in  the  clover-leaf  pat- 
era in  silk  or  wool.  Ribbons  in  bows  and 
points  finish  the  ends.  It  can  be  used  upon 
a  couch  or  hung  on  a  large  chair.  B. 


DARK  CIRCLES  AROUND  THE  EYES. 

I  send  FREE  a  simple  cure  for  this  trouble  so 
annoying  to  women.  Whether  from  ill-health, 
over-work  or  any  weakness,  it  can  be  cured. 
Address  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hudnut,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Enameline 

THE  MODERN 

5T0YE  POLISH 


No  other  polish 
has  so  larqe  a  sale. 
None  so  qood 

IL.Prescotf &Co.  New  York 


LlNENE 


Collars  and 

Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical,  made  of  fine 
cloth  and  finished 
alike  on  both  sides. 
Reversible  and  give 
double  service. 

No  Laundry  "Work 


When  soiled  on  both 
sides,  discard.  Ten 
Collars  or  five  pairs 
Of  cuffs,  25c.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
collar  and  pair  of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
Reversible  Collar  Co..  Dept.  C,  Boston. 


SOLD ! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Terriff's 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  he  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Ag-ents 
-wanted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices,  -~— ~»« 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co,  ,Box  I,  Portland,  Mich. 

This  Beats  Them  Ail 

Seat  FreeT^^""^'  ?°rjet  bl?ck 


Thibet  or  new  shade  modest 
mixed  Worsted  Cheviot,  MtD'sround  cornered  SACK 
SUIT  made  just  like  cut,  suitable  for  any  climate, 
tailored  and  trimmed  first  class-    Our  Leader 
—big  bargain— don't  miss  it.     Sent  C.  O.  D.  by 
express,  free  to  examine.    If  fonnd  satisfactory,  pay 
express  agent  our  price, 
and  express  charges,  and  I 
snit  is  yours.  If  Dot  satis- 
factory notify  us  and  we  l_ 
will  order    it  returned 

at  our  expense.  For  Coat,  Bfcm  seed  breast 
measure.     For   Pants,    waist  and  inside 

seam  of  leg.  Sizes  over  4*  breast,  or  40  waist, 
cost  $2.50  extra.     Address  all  orders  to 

Fm  Mm  WOOD  &  CO., 

Dept.  9,   Wholesale  Clothiers, 
238  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 

>T«  make  uU  kinds  of  Clwihing.    Samples  fres  on  requeat 


If  found  satisfactory,  pay 

■  ■ 

Coat,  MUg  send  breast 
waist  and  inside 


WANTED 


BY  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  young  child, 
situations  in  the  country  (general  housework, 
plain  cooking:,  etc.).    Small  wages  expected. 
Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
©p^33  WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pav  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


BABY  CARRIAGES  n?s? 

Anywhere  to  anyone  at  Wholesale  Prices  without  ask- 
ing one  cent  in  advance. We  pay  freight. Buy  from 
factory.  Save  deal-|$18.00  Carriages  for  $9.00 
ers'  profits.  Large  il-$12.00  «  «  $6.00 
lustrated    cataloguel  $5.00      "  "  $4.50 

free.AddressCASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

161  West  Tan  Buren  Street,  B-    7,  Chleago,Ill. 


WALL-PAPER 

T$Y  MAIL  from  the  manufacturers. 
Samples  sent  free.  Prices  3c  to  $3  a  roll. 
EAYSEE&ALLMAN,  1214.1216  Market  St.  Phlla. 


1898  $35.00  BICYCLE  FREE 

Anyone  can  earn  this  WHEEL  I>T  TWO  WEEKS, 
distributing  our  Circulars,  etc.,  in  their  town,  or  $5.00 
CELEBRATED  EAT  CAMERA  in  two  days.  Send 
10c.  for  circulars  and  commence  work  at  once. 
RELIABLE  SPICE  CO.,  BOX  40,  ROSE,  K.  T. 
GsrThisjirm  does  as  it  advertises.— Postmaster,  Rose. 

COMBINATION  DIPPER 

Seven  useful  articles  in  one.   Samples  FREE, 
prepaid,  to  AGENTS.  Otbtjr  articles  new  and 
catchy.   Write,  postal  will  do.  _ 
RtrXBELE  J1FY.,  CORXLXG,  N.  Y. 


!I'IRRFI"1    For  Men'  Women  ^   Ctildrea.  Address, 
knnr^K  The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 
IIUUUjI  I  147  HuMI>  St'  I0LED0.  0HW-      Catalogue  free. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  L,  m 


©ur  Housebolfc. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  RAG  PARTY. 

IN  October  each  year  Mrs.  Barton  will- 
ingly closed  her  house  in  the  country, 
twelve  miles  from  the  city,  and  went  for 
the  winter  with  one  of  her  married 

daughters.  She  could  not  live  alone  through  . 
,    f         .  ,         .,_  . ....    gowns  as  well  as  umbrellas, 

the  long  winter,  not  even  pleasantly  «ith   *  rpi  _    _  ^  _  _=o  q  t 

help,  so  far  as  the  actual  work  was  concern- 


Dragging  skirts  may  do  in  the  house, 
where  it  is  clean,  but  dragging  skirts  along 
a  dirty  avenue,  catching  all  the  filth  along 
the  way,  are  an  abomination.  Think  of 
taking  all  that  into  one's  clean  home!  Of 
hanging  such  a  gown  up  in  one's  wardrobe 
to  breed  all  sorts  of  noxious  vermin! 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  be  out  in  all 
weathers  should  be  provided  with  suitable 


ed.  But  as  regularly  each  year  she  opened 
the  house  in  the  spring,  had  a  nice  garden 
made,  and  invited  her  daughter  or  daugh- 
ters home  with  their  children. 
t  During  the  winter  in  the  city  she  heard 
much  of  progressive  parties;  sometimes 
cards,  sometimes  dinners,  hut  "progres- 
sive," with  a  prize  at  the  end. 

One  day  she  said  to  quite  a  party  of  her 
daughters'  friends,  "In  the  spring  after  my 
house  is  cleaned  I  will  invite  a  company 
of  you  out  into  the  country  and  have  a 
progressive  rag-sewing  party.  I  want  the 
rags  sewed  for  one  of  the  new  weaves  of 
rugs.  The  honeycomb  pattern  it  is  called, 
and  it  does  look  like  the  honeycomb  weave 
of  bedspreads." 

How  blessed  it  is  when  the  old  homestead 
can  be  kept,  and  when  the  summer  outing 
means  going  to  the  childhood  home. 

Mrs.  Barton  did  as  she  promised,  and  a 
merry  company  of  young  married  ladies 
boarded  the  train  for  the  twelve-mile  ride 
and  for  the  pleasure  in  store  for  them. 
Many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  basket  of 
cut  carpet-rags,  much  less  ever  sewed  any 
rags.  When  they  arrived  Mrs.  Barton  had 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  nice  country  bread 
and  butter  for  a  lunch.  Then  they  began 
the  rag-sewing  and  sewed  with  as  much 
zeal  as  they  would  play  a  game  at  home. 
There  were  prizes  for  the  best  or  largest 
amount  sewed.  A  silver  thimble  was  the 
first  prize. 

Mrs.  Barton  served  an  old-time  country 
dinner,  with  delicious  broiled  ham  and 
mashed  potatoes,  pickles  and  preserves, 
with  coffee  and  real  cream.  She  had  hot 
sally-lunn,  which  the  guests  had  never 
tasted.  She  told  them  it  was  a  cake  which 
her  great-grandmother  used  to  make  in 
Massachusetts  in  "ye  olden  time;"  the  only 
difference  in  it  was  that  the  old  recipe 
called  for  soda  and  cream  of  tartar, 
while  baking-powder  is  used  in  everything 
now.  It  was  a  hot  cake  to  be  buttered  and 
eaten  like  biscuit  or  shortcake. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Barton  had  ordered 
the  great  carry-all  sent  round.  It  was 
what  they  used  in  the  town  for  picnics 
and  carrying  a  crowd  any  time.  "Now," 
said  Mrs.  Barton,  "you  just  please  imagine 
that  this  is  a  'tally-ho,'  and  enjoy  your  ride 
as  much  as  possible." 

They  drove  out  far  enough  to  gather  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and  brought 
home  with  them  immense  bouquets  of 
triliums  and  lilacs  and  many  fruit-tree 
blossoms. 

The  party  decided  it  was  as  pleasant  an 
outing  as  they  could  possibly  have,  and  it 
proved  that  people  in  the  country  who 
often  enjoy  city  hospitality  can  return  the 


There  are,  of  course,  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials, but  to  one  who  has  known  the 
durability  of  a  real  good  piece  of  eassimere 
or  clay  worsted,  purchased  of  a  tailor,  no 
other  goods  would  appeal  to  them. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  materials  sold  as 
women's  wear  will  stand  weather,  and 
only  the  best,  the  very  best,  of  material 
will  come  out  of  the  first  rain-storm  un- 
harmed. So  do  not  deceive  yourself  into 
thinking  that  a  cheap  material  will  do  for 
a  rainy-day  costume.  It  should  be  tailor- 
made,  a  good,  felt  walking-hat  to  go  with 
it,  and  leggings  of  the  material  or  of 
waterproof  goods  to  be  worn  over  the 
shoes.  Some  prefer  a  close  turban,  as  often 
wind  accompanies  the  rain,  and  it  is  less 
liable  to  be  blown  about.  A  pair  of  chamois 
gloves  and  a  good  umbrella  and  rubbers 
complete  the  outfit.  Belle  Kisg. 


MOUSE  LACE. 

Abbreviations :— St,  stitch;  d  c,  double 
crochet;  ch,  chain;  sq,  square;  sh,  shells. 
Ch  5(3  st;  turn. 

First  row— Miss  3  st,  d  c  in  next  2  st,  ch 
2,  miss  2, 1  d  c  in  next,  ch  2,  miss  2, 1  d  c  in 
next  (these  will  be  called  squares),  continue 
till  you  have  made  15  sq;  in  last  d  c  put  4 
d  c,  ch  2, 1  d  c  in  same  st,  miss  2  st,  4  d  c  in 
next  st,  ch  2, 1  d  c  in  same  st,  miss  2  st,  4  d 
c  in  next  st,  ch  2, 1  d  c  in  same  st,  ch  3 ;  turn. 

Second  row — «Make  4  d  c  over  ch  2,  ch 
2,  1  d  c  in  same  place*  (repeat  between 
stars  twice);  make  7  sq.  4  d  c  in  next  4  st,  7 
sq,  3  d  c  in  next  3  st,  ch  3;  turn. 


Third  row— Miss  1  st,  2  d  c  over  d  c,  4  sq, 
13  d  c  in  next  13  st,  7  sq,  s4  d  c  over  ch  2,  ch 
2, 1  d  c  in  same  place*,  repeat  twice,  ch  3  ; 


specially,  even  when  their  houses  and  fur- 
niture are  not  modern  and  they  cannot 
command  caterers  without  too  great  ex- 
pense. These  simple  entertainments  are 
most  agreeable  to  those  who  spend  so  much 
of  their  lives  among  the  conventionalities 
of  city  life.  Mary  Joslyx  Smith. 


invitations  in  wavs  not  to  tax  themselves   tuLn'  ,  ,        ,  „  ,  , 

Fourth  row — *4  d  c  over  ch  2,  ch  2.  1  d  c 

in  same  place*,  repeat  twiee  (these  will  be 

called  shells  after  this),  make  5  sq,  4  d  c  in 

next  4  st.  1  sq,  4  d  c,  1  sq,  4  d  c,  5  sq,  3  d  c, 

ch  3:  turn. 

Fifth  row— 2  d  c,  5  sq,  13  d  c,  6  sq,  3  sh,  ch 

3; turn. 

Sixth  row— 3  sh,  7  sq,  13  d  c,  4  sq,  3  d  c,  ch 
3 ; turn. 

Seventh  row — 2  d  c,  3  s  q,  13  d  c,  2  sq,  4  d 
c,  5  sq,  3  sh,  ch  3;  turn. 

Eighth  row— 3  sh,  6  sq,  19  d  c,  3  sq,  3  d  c, 
ch  3; turn. 

Ninth  row— 2  d  c,  3  sq,  19  d  c,  0  sq,  3  sh, 
ch  3; turn. 
Tenth  row — Same  as  eighth  row. 
Eleventh  row — 2  d  c,  4  sq.  16  d  c.  1  sq,  4  d 
c,  4  sq,  3  «h,  ch  3;  turn. 

Twelfth  row— 3  sh,  3  sq,  4  d  c,  3  sq,  10  d  e, 
5  sq.  3  d  c,  ch  3;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row — 2  d  c,  8  sq,  4  d  c,  2  sq,  4  d 
c,  3  sq,  3  si),  ch  3;  turn. 

Fourteenth  row — 3  sh,  4  sq,  7  d  c,  9  sq,  3  d 
c,  ch  3;  turn. 

Begin  at  first  row. 

Mary  F.  Lawrence. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 

The  second  congress  of  mothers  will  meet 
in  Washington,  I).  ('.,  May  2  to  7,  1S98,  in-  | 
elusive.  Arrangements  have  been  made  ■ 
with  all  railroads  to  carry  passengers  at- 
tending  it  for  one  and  one  third  fare  for 
round  trip.  If  you  can  have  but  one  out- 
ing this  summer  you  will  feel  repaid  for 
the  feast  in  store  for  you  in  being  able  to  j 
hear  the  addresses  which  will  be  delivered. 
The  first  meeting  was  an  overwhelming 
success;  the  second  will  no  doubt  be  more 
outreaching,  as  every  one  who  was  there 
last  year  will  want  to  go  again  and  take 
some  one  with  them.  Full  information 
can  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  II.  W.  Fuller, 
Chairman  Transportation  Committee, 
Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  L.  L.  C. 
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wim 


Ivory  Soap,  because  of  its  purity, 
its  quick  profuse  lather,  its  easy  rinsing 
quality  and  the  smooth  pleasant  sensation 
it  leaves,  is  the  favorite  soap  for  the  bath. 


Copyri^h^  1896,  by  The  Procter  &  Giroble  Co.,  Cittfiflattt 
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And  then  the  soap!  Most  people  think 
any  kind  of  soap  will  do  for  children  to 
wash  with,  and  I  have  seen  their  faces  and 
hands  fretted  and  sore  from  some  coarse, 
rough  kitchen-soap  that  was  not  fit  to 
wash  dishes  with,  much  less  to  put  one's 
hands  into.  Even  all  good  soaps  do  not 
agree  writh  every  skin.  One  that  has  a  sus- 
picion of  glycerin  in  it  will  fret  my  skin 
for  days  at  a  time,  so  when  I  find  a  soap 
that  agrees  with  my  skin  I  hold  on  to  it 
and  never  am  persuaded  to  change. 

Then,  too,  the  wash-rag  used  is  the  cause 
of  much  discomfort.   I  never  found  any 


so  soft  and  pleasant  as  a  piece  of  old,  soft, 
white  flannel;  next  to  that  is  old  linen. 
We  save  the  old  table-linen  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  old  gauze  shirts  and  what- 
ever is  used  should  be  washed  out  and 
rinsed  carefully,  hung  up  straight  to  dry, 
so  that  it  will  not  sour.  Each  one,  too, 
should  have  their  own.  Skin-diseases  are 
frequently  communicated  from  one  child 
to  another  in  this  way. 

Try  a  more  gentle  way  of  performing 
these  ablutions  and  see  if  the  little  folks 
will  not  soon  deem  it  a  luxury  to  be  clean. 

Rex. 


FREE 


COSTS  NOTHING 

But  the  asking  to  get  our  new 
189S  Catalogue  of  either 


PIANOS  OR  ORGANS 


At  wholesale  prices,  thus  saving  you  every  penny  usually  pocketed  by 
agents  and  dealers. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  NEW 

DUE  BILL  CERTIFICATE  {E8*^^ 


CA3H  OR  INSTALMENTS. 


ORGAN. 
PIANO. 


SOdays'  trial.  Namoney  in  advance.  Safe  delivery  at  your  depot  insured. 
Instalments.  Easy  payments.  Our  new  due  bill  certificate  shows  you 
how  to  get  an  Organ  or  Piano  for  little  or  nothing.  Remember,  our  Cat- 
alogue costs  you  nothing,  and  will  positively  save  you. money 


PIANOS,  S155UP 
ORGANS,  $25.00  UP. 

We  furnish  with  each  Piano  a  $10  hard  wood  Piano  Chair 
free,  also  Plush  Scarfs  and  $10  worth  of  the  latest  sheet 
music.  Complete  Organ  outfit,  free.  Our  factory,  with  its 
enormous  capacity,  enables  ui  to  sell  you  a  high-grade  in- 
strument at  a  figure  much  below  that  of  any  other  com- 
pany in  the  world. 

INCORPORATED  FOR  SO  YEARS. 

WE  LEAD,  OTHERS  FOLLOW. 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 

BOX628.  WASHINGTON,  N.J. 


(» 


WASHING  CHILDREN'S  FACES. 

"Go  away,  Nellie,  you  sha'n't  wash  my 
face,  you  hurt  me  so,"  screamed  a  little 
fellow  who  was  called  in  to  make  himself 
presentable  for  company. 
RAINY  DAY  DRESS.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him,  for  I  could  see 

When  I  first  saw  the  much'-talked-about   Xp,,i,e  snatch  him  up,  wet  a  corner  of  the 
rainy-day  dress,  I  said,  "Oh,  I'll  never 
wear  that!"   But  you  know  "wise  people 
change  their  minds;  fools  never  do,"  and 


to-day  I  would  not  give  up  the  comfort 
and  cleanliness  of  my  abbreviated  gown. 


towel,  rub  on  the  soap  and  rapidly  work 
all  over  his  sweet  little  face  until  the  soap 
was  in  his  eyes  and  the  skin  on  his  face 
was  sore. 

Try  it  on  yourself  once,  and  you  will 
know  just  how  it  feels. 


Sell  6  Pounds  to  earn: 
Two  Pearl9  and  Ruby  Cen- 
tre. Cash  Price,  gl.SO. 


*<1NA  pAY  I 


FUNG 


Sell  SOlbs.  to  earn :  Large 
Fire  Opal  with  Nineteen 


BY  SELLING  AMONG  YOUR  FRIENDS 

Baker's  Teas,  Spices,  Etc., 

or  sell  25  lbs.  for  Ladies'  or  Gentlemen's  t^,1,"?  3231™  mSSJ 
Solid  Silver  Watch  and  Chain ;  50  lbs.  for  stones.  Cash  Price,  23.00. 
Waltham  or  Elgin  Gold  Watch  and  Chain; 
7  lbs.  for  Boys'  Nickel  Watch  and  Chain ;  150 
lbs.  for  Ladies'  or  Gentlemen's  High-Grade 
Bicycle;  90  lbs.  for  Youths'  or  Maidens' 
Bicycle ;  GO  lbs.  for  Boys'  or  Girls'  Bicycle ; 
13  lbs.  for  Toilet  Set;  50  lbs.  for  Dinner  Set; 
45  lbs.  for  Queen  Kitchen  Cabinet ;  40  lbs. 
for  Brass  Bedstead ;  10  lbs.  for  Camera ;  35 
lbs.  for  Gramophone.  Express  Prepaid.  Send 
Postal/or  Catalogue,  Order  Sheet  and  Particulars.  Sell  10  Pound9  to  earn: 

A  genuine  Carbuncle. 


p«»nj.  cast  Price,  ss.ou.  W.  0.  BAKER(Dept.  87),  Springfield,  Mass.      cash  Price,  s».oo. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.   All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EX  TRA  on  skirt,  lea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  673«. — Boy's  Shirt-waist,  wjth 
Byron  or  Sailor  Collar,  luc. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


Postage  paid  by  as. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  7354.— Girl's  Costume.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  7317.— Ladies'  Tea-gown.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inches  waist. 


No.  7322.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
*  10  cents.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7203.— Misses'  "Waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 

No.  7170.— Misses'  Five-gored 
Skirt,  with  Fan  Back. 
11c.  Sizes,  12,  14  and 
16  years. 


No.  7335.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist 
Sleeves.  10c.  Sizes,  large, 
medium  and  small. 


N-^  7325.— Ladies'  Three-buttoned 
Cutaway  Jacket.  10c.  Sizes,  32, 
34.  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7327.— Ladies'  "Waist.   10c.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 
38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7324.— Misses  Size.   10c.   Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  7363.— Ladies'  Waist,  with 
Tucked  Front.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7338.— Child's  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  7326.— Ladies'  Tea-gown.  11  cents.  Sizes,  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7358.— Child's  Apron.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  7a55.—  Girl's  Costume.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 
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©ur  Sunfca\>  afternoon. 


GROW. 

"  Come  out  from  amonar  them,  and  be  ye  separate." 
Then  you  will  "  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,"  and  '•  grow  up  in- 
to him  in  all  things,"  "till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
tie  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
Into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ." 

"The  wind  that  blows  can  never  kill 
The  tree  God  plants; 
It  bloweth  east,  it  bloweth  west. 
The  tender  leaves  have  little  rest, 
But  any  wind  that  blows  is  best. 
The  tree  God  plants 
Strikes  deeper  root,  grows  higher  still. 
Spreads  wider  boughs,  for  God's  good  will 
Meets  all  its  wants. 

"There  is  no  frost  hath  power  to  blight 
The  tree  God  shields; 
The  roots  are  warm  beneath  soft  snows, 
And  when  spring  comes  it  surely  knows, 
And  every  bud  to  blossom  grows. 
The  tree  God  shields 
Grows  on  apace  by  day  and  night, 
Till,  sweet  to  taste  and  fair  to  sight, 
Its  fruit  it  yields. 

"There  is  no  storm  hath  power  to  blast 

The  tree  God  knows; 
No  thunderbolt,  nor  beat'ng  rain. 
Nor  lightning  flash,  nor  hurricane; 
When  they  are  spent  it  doth  remain. 

The  tree  God  knows 
Through  every  tempest  standeth  fast, 
And,  from  its  first  day  to  its  last, 

Still  fairer  grows. 

"If  in  the  soul's  still  garden  place 
And  seed  God  sows— 
A  little  seed— it  soon  will  grow. 
And  far  and  near  all  men  will  know 
For  heavenly  land  he  bids  it  blow. 
A  seed  God  sows. 
And  up  it  springs  by  day  and  night; 
Through  life,  through  death  it  groweth  right, 
Forever  grows." 


THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  PRESENCE 

The  communion  of  Christ's  spirit 
with  the  human  soul  is  one  of  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  human  life, 
and  one  of  which  men  of  deep  feel- 
ing seldom  speak  of  to  each  other,  because 
it  is  a  life  hidden  within  our  inmost  life.  It 
is  none  the  less  an  actual  presence  revealed 
gently  and  softly  at  times  as  we  can  bear 
it,  and  again  coming  to  us  in  a  flame  of 
warm,  unspeakable  joy — but  always  a  real 
presence  carrying  us,  eonforting  us,  abiding 
in  us  with  divine  love. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  given  us  five  points  in  re- 
gard to  the  abiding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
us-: 

Live  a  clean  life.  It  is  useless  to  pour 
water  into  unclean  vessels. 

Live  for  Christ. 

Wait  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Live  in  sympathy  with  other  Christians 
whether  you  are  a  church-member  or  not. 

Place  yourself  under  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  in 
turn  obey  you.  The  mill-wheel  must  be 
placed  under  the  water  before  the  water 
will  turn  the  wheel.  We  must  first  be 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  spirit,  and  then 
the  spirit  will  do  whatever  we  ask. 

How  can  we  know  that  we  are  living  in 
the  secret  of  his  presence?  Can  we  endure 
slights,  insults,  unkind  words  in  a  gentle, 
regal  spirt  as  if  they  were  noj.?  Then  he 
is  keeping  us  secretly  in  his  presence  from 
the  pride  of  man,  keeping  us  secretly  in  a 
pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 

To  be  aware  of  the  secret  of  his  presence 
is  to  walk  in  a  garden  of  sweetness  and 
quiet,  so  calm  that  one  can  hear  all  the 
secret,  uninterpreted  emotions  which  stir 
the  soul  to  a  nobler  life,  as  the  voice  of  God. 
And  there  is  no  fear  of  any  earthly  harm 
in  this  garden,  only  a  constant  looking  for- 
ward to  joy.— Frances  Bennett  Calaway. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Book  or  rartirulHrs  how  to  cure 
"Drunkenness  or  the  Lienor  Habit"  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Addrens  l»r.  J.  W.  Haines, 
So.  43»  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  oliio. 


COMBINATION  PLAN  A  SUCCESS. 

Our  department  of  agents  Is  offering  extra- 
ordlnary  Inducements  this  Mason  ami  it  is 
the  best  Reason  our  canvassers  ever  hud. 
They  nearly  nil  write  in  much  the  name 
strain  as  Mr.  S.  \V.  Hinckley,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  who  suys:  "I  received  my  outfit 
yesterday,  studied  It  hard  for  two  hours  and 
In  the  afternoon  went  to  work,  and  had 
15  orders  by  nightfall.  The  subscription* 
are  Inclosed.  The  combination  plan  Is  a  most 
divided  success.  Send  im-  one  hundred  more 
subscription  blauks,  quick." 


THE  POWER  OF  CONSECRATED  LIVES. 

How  often  it  occurs  that  persons  of  no 
very  marked  ability  who  consecrate  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  Lord,  and  devote  their 
lives  to  his  service,  become  influential  and 
powerful  in  this  world,  while  others  of  far 
greater  natural  capacity  live  selfishly  and 
aimlessly,  fritter  their  lives  away  and  sink 
into  oblivion,  simply  because  they  lacked 
that  intensity  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple to  which  the  others  were  indebted  for 
their  efficiency,  power  and  stability  of 
character. 

A  man  of  moderate  abilities  with  faith  in 
God  and  a  firm  adherence  to  right  princi- 
ples, becomes  a  power  in  the  world.  He  is 
known,. he  is  respected,  he  is  depended  up- 
on, his  word  stands,  his  understandings 
are  accomplished,  whatsoever  he  doeth 
prospers,  and  the  blessings  of  the  most 
high  God  attends  him.  In  his  works  and 
in  his  ways  he  may  lack  genius,  he  may  be 
destitute  *f  commanding  talent;  but  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  preserve  him,  and 
give  him  strength,  permanence  and  pros- 
perity. 

When  will  men  learn  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  true  wisdom;  and 
that  without  this  nothing  is  permanent  or 
enduring?  Men  who  know  not  God  and 
obey  not  the  gospel  may  gleam  and  glitter 
for  awhile  with  a  fitful  transient  light,  but 
their  prosperity  is  brief,  and  in  a  little 
while  they  vanish  like  a  dream.  The  man 
who  serves  God,  builds  upon  the  rock. 
Standing  fast  in  the  faith,  he  trusts  in  the 
living  God,  and  receives  blessing  and  pros- 
perity at  his  hand. 

O  man  of  earth,  cleave  to  the  living  God. 
Belt  your  machinery  to  the  main  shaft  of 
the  universe.  Be  content  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  God's  hands.  Let  him  work  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleas- 
ure; and  then  your  will  will  be  his  will, 
and  your  work  his  work ;  the  eternal  forces 
of  Diety  will  push  you  forward,  and  as  a 
worker  with  God  you  will  accomplish  what 
all  human  power  would  vainly  try  to  per- 
form.— The  Christian: 


THE  LORD'S  COMING. 

"Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  son  of 
man  cometh."   Matt.  25  : 11. 

"But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my 
Father  only.  Then  shall  two  be  in  the 
field;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left.  Watch,  therefore,  for  you  know  not 
what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come.  Blessed 
is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  he 
cometh,  shall  find  so  doing." — Matt.  24:36, 
40,  42,  46. 

"Take  heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any 
time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  sur- 
feiting and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this 
life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  un- 
awares." Luke  21 : 34. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  coming  of  Christ? 
Are  you  ready  to  meet  him  to-day?  Are 
you  doing  just  what  you  would  wish  your 
Master  to  find  you  doing  when  he  comes? 
Are  you  ready  for  the  last  seal  to  be  set  on 
your  character?  namely : 

"He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
still;  and  he  that  is  filthy  let  him  be  filthy 
still;  and  he  that  is  righteous  let  him  be 
righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy  let  him 
be  holy  still.  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and 
my  reward  is  with  me."  Can  you  say, 
"Amen,  even  so?"— Sabbath  Advocate. 


WHAT  YOUR  SAVIOR  WANTS. 

Is  there  nothing  that  Christ,  as  your 
friend,  your  Lord,  your  Savior,  wants 
you  to  do  that  you  are  leaving  undone 
to-day?  Do  you  doubt  for  one  instant, 
with  his  high  and  deep  love  for  your  soul, 
that  he  wants  you  to  pray?  And  do  you 
pray  ? 

Do  you  doubt  one  instant  that  it  is  his 
will  that  you  should  honor  and  help  and  j 
bless  all  the  men  about  you  who  are  his 
brethren?    And  are  you  doing  anything 
like  that? 

Do  you  doubt  one  instant  that  his  will  is  , 
that  you  should   make  life  serious  and  j 
lofty?    Do  you  doubt  one  instant  that  he 
wants  you  to  be  pure  in  deed  and  word  and 
thought?    And  are  you  pure? 

Do  you  doubt  one  instant  that  his  com- 
mand is  for  you  openly  to  own  him  and 
declare  that  you  are  his  servant  before  all 
the  world?   And  have  you  done  it? 

These  are  the  questions  which  make  the 
whole  matter  clear.  No,  not  in  quiet  lanes, 
nor  in  bright  temple  courts  as  once  he 
spake,  aud  not  from  blazing  heavens,  as 
men  sometimes  seem  to  expect,  not  so  does 
Christ  speak  to  U9. 


CARPETS 


FROM  THE  MILLS  sewing  and  linino  free 
TO  YOUR  FLOOR  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


Our  new  1S98  Catalogue,  containing  60  designs  of  Carpets 
in  the  actual  colors  as  they  appear  in  the  roll,  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  any  address. 

Every  pattern  shown  is  an  exact  reproduction  in  color 
and  design  of  the  carpet  it  represents.  Samples  snowing 
the  quality  of  onr  goods  will  be  mailed  npon  receipt  of  10c. 
to  cover  postage.  We  manufacture  all  the  carpets  me  han- 
dle and  when  you  purchase  from  us  you  are  gettifqf  first- 
class  goods  at  wholesale  cost.  We  employ  no  agents  and 
pay  no  commission  to  any  one. 

We  guarantee  every  carpet  to  be  as  represented,  and  no 
matter  how  low  our  prices  may  be  the  qualities  of  our 
goods  are  of  the  best.  We  can  save  you  40  per  cent  in  your 
carpet  buying.   Write  for  a  Free  catalogue  to-day. 


ROYAL  ARCH  HEAVY  SUPER  INGRAIN 

This  is  without  doubt  the  heaviest  and  best  wear- 
ing quality  of  carpet  ever  offered  at  the  price.  The 
patterns  have  been  especially  designed  for  ua  this 
season,  and  are  the  most  desirable  ever  offered  to 
the  public.  First  class  in  every  way  and  worth  50c.  per  yard ; 
our  price  35c.  Sewing  and  Lining  Free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


35c 


Davenport  Strictly  ALL  WOOL  INGRAINS 

The  best  carpet  for  the  money  that  has 
ever  been  manufactured.  If  we  did  not 
manufacture  these  goods  we  could  not 
afford  to  sell  them  at  the  low  price  we 
ask.  All  New  Designs  and  Colors.  Worth  72le.  per 
yard ;  our  price  59c.  Sewing  and  Lining  Free.  We  Pay 
the  Freight. 


59c 


59c 


MONTGOMERY  BRUSSELS  CARPET 

A  heavy,  good  wearing,  serviceable 
ool  Brussels  Carpet.  Many  of  the 
designs  have  a  perfect  Body  Brussels 
effect,  the  colors  and  designs  being  such 
as  have  heretofore  been  only  seen  in  high  price  goods. 
A  dealer  would  ask  you  70c.  a  yard  for  a  carpet  not  so 
good ;  our  price  56c.  per  yard.  Sewing  and  Lining  Free. 
We  Pay  the  Freight. 


56c : 


56c 


FAIRMOUNT  BRUSSELS  CARPET 

We  have  spared  no  expense  in  raakinj 
this  grade ;  one  of  the  mdst  useful  anc 
desirable  fabrics  that  can  be  placed  upon 
your  floor.  Neither  designs  nor  quality 
can  be  duplicated  by  any  other  house  in  the  country  for 
less  than  85c.  per  yard ;  our  price  69c.  per  yard.  Sewing 
and  Lining  Free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


69c 


69c 


XX  VELVET  CARPETS 

The  product  of  a  new  mill  we  have 
erected  and  the  only  soft-pile  worsted 
carpet  on  the  market  at  the  price.  The 
best  value  we  ever  offered.  Quality 
superb  and  the  designs  rich  and  handsome.  To  buy  a 
carpet  of  this  grade  is  not  an  expense  but  an  Investment 
actually  worth  31.25  per  yard  ;  our  price  85c.  per  yard. 
Sewing  and  Lining  Free.   We  Pay  the  Freight. 


85c 


85c 


CHICAGO  MERCHANDISE  CO., 


808  and  8IO  MARKET  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA,  F»ENISA. 


"  I  had  indigestion  and  dyspepsia,  the  doctors  said,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  was  the  matter.  I  only  know  that  I 
almost  suffered  death,  especially  when  at  a  delicate 
period,  my  bowels  were  bad,  and  I  had  such  pains  in  my 
back  of  a  morning  I  could  hardly  get  out  of  bed.  When 
I  had  taken  Ripans  Tabules  for  two  weeks,  as  directed,  I 
was  a  new  person.  These  are  facts,  and  my  friends  can 
say  the  same." 

The  above  words  are  from  a  letter  written  by  a  young 
lady  of  Holton,  La.,  whose  cousin  recommended  the 
Tabules. 

A  new  style  packet  containing  tes  bxpans  tabdxks  in  a  paper  carton  (without  glass)  la  now  for  sale  at  some 

drug  stores— roa  five  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One  dozen 
or  the  five-cent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Ripans  Chkxioas 
COHPiirr,  ho.  10  Spruce  stree;.  New  York— or  a  single  carton  (teh  tabules)  will  be  sent  tor  Ave  cent*. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  published  for  years  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  homes,  while  its  Literarv  and  Reference  Value  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,41)0  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Bend  for  our 
circular,"An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  aud  Full  Particulars,  Fbee. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  Instructions 
for  selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  hook  successfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  It. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  Incomes  every 
week.   Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
y€CCCC€CC€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€CCCCCCCCCCCCCCC6€6CCC€CCe€6e^' 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  u<su.k  D,v.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  sorest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  tbis  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEURIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indiana, 


i 

viz 

i 

8 
$ 

viz 
* 
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It  rests  with  you  whether  yon  eontlnne  the- 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-1C AC 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  wii ' 
out  nervous  distress,  expels 
tine,  purines  the  blood, 
stores   lost  manhood, 
makes  von  strong 
in  health,  nerve 
and  pocket- 
book 


oies 
.-,  400,000 
cast's  cured  Buy 
NO-TO-B  AC  from 
your  own  druggist,  who 
vouch  for  us.  Take  It  with 
111,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
box,  SI,  usually  cores;  3  boxes,  $2 .60, 
r"   guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
aMrilAi  Utmtij  U. ,  Cklsaft,  lubwl,  I  ,*  T«t 


Strictly  Hlgh-Grnde  '08  Wheel  and  so 

guaranteed.  Standard  tires,  flash  Joints.  2  pc. 
anKer.every  up-to-date  feature.  Sent  C.O.D.  on  re- 
ceiptor ?1  with  privilege  of  examination.  Onr  cata- 
logue tel  Is  you  an  up-to-date  Bicycle  story.  Send  for 
It.  It  s  free.       WM.  H  RI6LET,  JB.  «fe  CO. 

117  Kinzie  St,  Chicago,  or  213  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 


May  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Sure  Rupture  Cure 

Wonderful  Restoration  Re= 
ported  from  Boston, 
Mass. 


GEO.  F.  MULFORD  CURED  AFTER 
SUFFERING  EIGHTEEN 
YEARS. 

Despite  the  claims  so  frequently  made  that  a  sur- 
gical operation  Is  necessary  to  cure  rupture,  the  case 
of  Geo.  F.  Mulford,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  resides  at 
484  East  5th  Street,  is  pointed  out  as  a  direct  refuta- 
tion of  the  surgery  belief.  Mr.  Mulford  was  ruptured 
for  eighteen  years  and  tried  everything  known  almost 
but  failed  to  even  derive  benefit.  His  rupture  was 
such  that  trusses  did  not  hold  him,  and  for  this  reason 
the  surgery  Idea  was  presented  to  him  as  the  last 
Resort.  A  final  effort  was  made  by  the  comparatively 
new  method  inveuted  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  of  Smithville, 
N.  Y.,  well  known  as  a  rupture  cure  specialist,  and  in 
two  weeks  after  treatment  begau  Mr.  Mulford  was 
practically  a  cured  man  without  having  suffered  pain, 
operation,  detention  from  work  or  suffering  of  any  kind. 


GEO.  F.  MULFORD. 

The  important  feature  of  the  Rice  invention  is  the 
fact  that  it  holds  any  kind  of  a  rupture  no  matter  how 
severe  It  may  he  and  Is  worn  with  so  much  ease  and 
comfort  night  and  day  that  a  person  scarcely  realizes 
he  Is  wearing  It.  The  case  of  Mr.  Mulford  is  some- 
what identical  with  that  of  Geo.  Bell,  of  St.  Charles, 
Minn.,  reported  cured  by  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment. It  Is  a  wonderfully  brilliant  invention,  is  sold 
at  a  marvelously  low  price  and  is  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  devised  for  those  who  have  suffered  with  rupture 
and  erroneously  believe  there  is  no  cure  outside  of  the 
knife. 

Readers  should  send  for  Dr.  Rice's  illustrated  hook 
on  the  cure  of  rupture  and  mail  it  to  anyone  they 
know  to  he  ruptured.  Such  an  act  of  kindness  will  be 
worth  a  great  deal  to  those  who  suffer  with  this  great 
affliction.  Write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  Box  543,  Smith- 
ville (Jeff.  Co.),  N.  Y. 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  the-«^M 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NU-TO  BAC^l  ■ 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco.  wHh-^**T  m9 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico^"ll  ^  K  Wr^s^** 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  re-^f*Wl  lib  ?M . 

stores    lost  manhood.  .^TTisft  '    I  B  1^  000  boxes 
makes  you  strone^TH  1        il>^sold,  400,000 
JD  .  I  l*lJ^cases  cured.  Buy 
■  9  t  L>^NO  TO  BAC  from 
j^P^your  own  druggist,  who 

II  JB^^ will  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
1  ^P^a  will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
box,  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $3.50, 
guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
«rUng  Remedy  Co. ,  Cblcago,  Montreal,  Hew  York. 


Smiles. 


in  health, 
and  pocket- 
book,  -^tf 


FREE 


i 

n  pattern  for  disposing  of  20  pack- 
■  ages  of  Garfield  Pepsm  Gum  among 


v  v  c  give  every  girl  or  woman  one  oC 
our  rolled  gold-filled  sHitaire  Puri- 
tan rose  diamond  rings,  solid  gold 


friends  at  5  cents  a  package;  simply  send  name;  we  mail 
fum;  when  sold  send  money  and  we  mail  ring  which  few 
can  tell  from  a  genuine  $75  diamond;  we  take  gum  back  if 
you  can't  sell.  Garfield  Gum  Co.,Dept  B-5MeadviUe,  Pa* 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  for  M 

pages  of  the  loveliest  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  ever  published; 
(pages  full  sheet  music  size);  includ- 
ing ebargeHalf- TonePortraits  of  the 
most  beautiful  actresses.  Elegant 
paper  72  pages  and  12  portraits,  20c. 
H.7.  Musical  Echo  Co., Savannah,  Ga. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  SfSJfS 

look  after  our 

business;  steady  work  and  liberal  pay  the  year  round. 
Some  men  have  realized  OVEK  $100.00  FKOM  ONE  WEEK'S 
WORK.  Places  for  a  few  ladies.   Write  at  once  to 

J.  W.  JONES  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  OL'T- 
HT  FREE.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  onee  to 

E,  HAHNAFORD,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  1 1)  It  ft  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Sample  Boole  of  all  the 
II A  Kll  A  FINEST  b  LATEST  Stjtea  in  Beveled  Edge, 
WMIIUWHlddsa  Name,  SUk  Fringe,  Envelope  and 
Calling  Cards  for  1898.  \TE  SELL  GENUINE  CARDS, 
NOT  TRASH.  UNION  CAE!)  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Ladies,  Boys  and  Girls  . " 


CASH  PAID  FOR  IDEAS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Send  2-cent  stamp  for  sample  copy  and  full  particulars  to 
CARTOON  DEPT.,  PRACTICAL  AGE,  Moline,  III. 

.  1553  BicycL,  Gold  Filial  Witch  01 
ra   t.k.nf  ord.rs  lor  Tea,  CoHm, 
ft  Powder.  Eltracts.Toil.l  So.p.  Etc. 
-rOR  ILLUSTRATED  PREMIUM  LIST  1ND  FULL  PahTICULARB  .PDREBB  • 

NATIONAL  CONSOLIDATED  CO.,  92  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

SIS  to  *R^^  a  week  and  expenses  paid  men  to 
v  *^         sell  cigars;  experience  unneces- 

sary. W.  L.  KLINE  CO.,  Dept.  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RUBBER  GOODS  &X$Tndo.W&2%: 

■  CDCPTAPI  EC  at  wholesale.  Sena 
IwrbU  I  HUkCO  forcatalog.  Agents 

|wanted.  COULTEliOPTICAL  CO.  Cblcago.IU. 


NO  CHANCE  TO  MISS  THE  MARK. 

DR.  payson,  the  famous  and  beloved 
preacher  of  Portland,  Maine,  used  to 
tell  the  following  pointed  story: 
One  very  stormy  Sunday  he  went  to 
church,  more  from  habit  than  because 
he  expected  to  find  anybody  there.  Just  after 
he  had  stepped  inside  the  door  an  old  negro 
came  in  and  asked  if  Dr.  Payson  was  to  preach 
there  that  day,  explaining  that  he  was  a 
stranger  in  town,  and  had  been  advised  to  go  to 
his  church. 

"Upon  that,"  said  Dr.  Payson,  "I  made  up 
my  mind  to  preach  my  sermon,  if  nobody  else 
came." 

Nobody  else  did  come,  so  the  doctor  preached 
to  the  choir  and  the  old  negro. 

Some  months  after  he  happened  to  meet  the 
negro,  and  stopping  him,  asked  how  he 
enjoyed  the  sermon  that  stormy  Sunday. 

"Enjoy  dat  sermon?"  replied  the  old  man. 
"I  'clar,  doctor,  I  nebber  heard  a  better  one. 
You  see,  I  had  a  seat  pretty  well  up  in  front, 
an'  whenebber  you'd  say  soniethin'  I'd  jess 
look  all  'roun'  ter  see  nobody  on'y  jess  me. 
An'  I  says  to  m'self,  'He  must  mean  you, 
Pomp,  you's  sech  a  dretful  sinner.'  Well, 
doctor,  dat  are  sermon  set  me  a-thinkin'  what 
a  big  sinner  I  war,  an'  I  went  an'  jined  the 
church  down  home.  I'ze  a  deacon,  now."— 
Syracuse  Standard. 


POSTPONED.  : 

"I  defy  you !  Draw !"  exclaimed  the  torpedo- 
fish. 

"That  suits  me,"  replied  the  swordfish. 
"We'll  test  the  question  right  here  whether 
the  modern  style  of  fighting  with  electric 
batteries  is  better  than  the  old  methods !" 

And  in  another  moment  the  contest  would 
have  begun  had  not  some  of  the  byswimmers 
interfered  and  insisted  on  referring  the  matter 
to  a  congress  of  fish,  which  congress  is  still 
wrangling  over  the  question  whether  it  should 
recognize  the  contestants  as  belligerents  or 
merely  proclaim  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  them. 


ONE  OF  MR.  SPEAKER'S  JOKES. 

Recently  Speaker  Reed  wished  to  see  a  man 
on  some  pending  legislation,  and  telegraphed 
for  him  to  come  to  Washington.  The  man 
took  the  first  train  available,  but  a  washout 
on  the  road  made  it  impossible  for  the  train  to 
proceed  farther  toward  its  destination.  Going 
to  a  telegraph  station,  he  sent  this  dispatch  to 
the  speaker: 

"Washout  on  line.   Can't  come." 

When  Reed  read  the  message  he  sent  back 
this  reply : 

"Buy  a  new  shirt  and  come  anyway."— Bos- 
ton Herald. 

«♦  i  » 

THE  EXCUSE. 

The  teacher  of  a  city  school  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  note  explaining  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  pupils  the  day  before: 
"Plese  excoose  Henny  for  absents  yesterday. 
Him  and  me  got  a  chance  at  a  ride  to  a  funeral 
in  a  charrige,  an'  I  let  him  stay  at  home,  as  he 
had  never  rode  in  a  charrige,  an'  never  went 
to  a  funeral,  nor  had  many  other  pleasures. 
So  plese  excoose."— Harper's  Round  Table. 


SYMPATHETIC. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  beggar,  "but  I 
must  have  help.  I  cannot  keep  body  and  soul 
together." 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  the  sympathetic  pedes- 
trian. "Here  is  a  bottle  of  mucilage.  Take  a 
tablespoonful  three  times  a  day,  and  you'll 
not  be  likely  to  come  apart."— Harper's  Bazar. 


ONE  DEGREE  HIGHER. 

They  had  been  college  friends,  and  now, 
some  years  after,  Angela,  visiting  her  former 
room-mate  in  her  cozy  home,  said  : 

"Well,  Frances,  I  have  worked  awfully  hard, 
but  at  last  I've  accomplished  what  I  set  out  to. 
I'm  an  'A.M.' " 

"You  have  done  well,"  said  Frances,  "but 
I've  done  better;  I'm  an  'MA.'"— Truth. 


THE  FIENDISH  WAY. 

Chief  demon— "Your  majesty,  Spanish  vis- 
itors have  just  arrived  on  the  Styx  ferry. 
What  orders?" 

His  Majesty  Satan— "Tell  Charon  to  anchor 
them  out  there  over  that  biggest  mine,  and 
when  you  are  sure  they  are  sound  asleep, 
blow  them  up;  and  do  it  every  day  here- 
after."—Judge. 


THE  NEW  JOURNALISM. 


"Paper?" 

*'No,  my  boy,  I  can't  read." 
"Yuh  don't  have  to  read.    Yuh  can  tell 
colors,  can't  you?" 


THE  SORROW  OF  IT. 

Hp— "Farewell." 

She— "Farewell.  Will  you  ever  call  again?" 
He— "To-morrow  night."— Truth. 


SHOULDN'T  GRUMBLE. 

Crawford— "It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  what 
the  doctor  prescribes  for  my  wife,  the  grasp- 
ing druggist  charges  seventy-five  cents  for  the 
prescription." 

Crabsbaw— "That's  nothing.  My  wife's  doc- 
tor prescribed  a  bicycle  for  her,  and  it  cost  me 
$100."— Truth. 


TO  HELP  THE  THING  ALONG. 

"Yes,  grandfather  is  ninety-nine  years  and 
six  mouths  of  age." 
"You  ought  to  get  him  a  bicycle." 
"What  for?" 

"So  as  to  help  him  make  a  century."--Judge. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

"Oh,  Bridget,  I  told  you  to  notice  when  the 
apples  boiled  over." 

"Sure,  I  did,  mum.  It  was  quarter  past 
eleven."— Bangor  News. 

Belle — "I  had  an  awful  scare  the  other  day 
while  out  for  a  walk  with  Will." 
Betsy— "How?" 

Belle— "Why,  we  met  the  minister,  and  Will 
asked  him  to  join  us."— Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Do  your  really  think  the  young  fellow  who 
wants  to  marry  Janie  is  a  bona-fied  Klon- 
diker?" 

"I  guess  he  is.  He's  short  an  ear  and  three 
toes  and  has  a  frost-bitten  chin."— Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

In  Corsica  and  in  some  parts  of  France  it  is 
the  custom  to  regard  all  barbers  as  insane.  If 
you  ask  the  explanation  of  this  you  will  be  told 
that  the  want  of  mental  balance  is  caused  by 
the  barber's  habit  of  constantly  gazing  at 
himself  in  the  mirror. 

Former  resident- "What  did  Prodigle  do 
with  the  big  fortune  that  was  left  to  him  ?  Ran 
through  it  in  a  year,  I  suppose?" 

Friend— "Oh,  no!   His  wife  prevented  that." 

Former  resident— "Good  for  her!" 

Friend— "Yes;  she  ran  through  it  in  six 
months."— Puck. 

"You  are  advertising  quite  early  in  the 
year,"  said  the  summer-resort  landlord's 
friend. 

"Yes,  I  always  fix  up  my  announcements  at 
this  time  of  year.  You  see,  I  am  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  man,  and  I  wish  to  be  able  to 
state  that  there  are  no  mosquitoes."— Wash- 
ington Star. 

Flick— "Call  him  a  musician!  Why,  he 
doesn't  know  the  difference  between  a  noc- 
turne and  a  symphony." 

Flack— "You  don't  mean  it?"  And  they 
hurry  to  get  away  from  one  another.  Each  is 
terribly  afraid  that  the  other  will  ask:  "By 
the  way,  what  is  the  difference?"— Boston 
Transcript. 

Doctor — "You  ought  to  take  that  child  into 
the  country  for  several  weeks  every  summer." 

Mother — "Oh,  doctor,  I'm  sorry  to  say  we  are 
not  rich  enough." 

Doctor— "Well, then, have  her  sent  by  a  fresh- 
air  fund." 

Mother— "But,  doctor,  we're  'not  poor 
enough !"— Fliegende  Blatter. 

"They  tell  me  that  Cranston  has  gone  off 
through  the  country  giving  readings  from  his 
own  works." 

"So  I  understand.  He  is  to  travel  3,000 
miles  in  sixteen  days.  Great  test  of  endur- 
ance, that!" 

"Great  test  of  endurance!  Why,  I  should 
think  that  just  reading  his  own  works  would 
lay  him  out.   It  does  me."— Harper's  Bazar. 

"What  is  this  Mosquito  Fleet  the  papers  are 
talking  about?"  asked  Mrs.  Hicks  of  her  hus- 
band, Colonel  Hicks.  "It  isn't  the  Flying 
Squadron,  is  it?" 

1  "It  is  New  Jersey's  contribution  to  our  arma- 
ment, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Flying 
Squadron,"  said  the  Colonel;  "and  I  may  add 
that  it  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
service,  if  it  really  comes  to  drawing  blood."— 
Harper's  Bazar. 

A  Kansas  farmer  who  could  not  get  harvest- 
hands  put  this  notice  upon  his  fence  : 

"Harvest-hands  wanted.  Hired  girl  pretty 
and  genial.  Cabinet-organ  music  in  the  eve 
ning.  Pie  three  times  a  day.  Three  spoonfuls  of 
sugar  with  every  cupful  of  coffee.  Hammocks, 
feather-beds  or  leather  divans  at  your  option 
for  sleeping.  Rising-hour,  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Three  hours'  rest  at  noon.  Come 
one— come  all."— Truth. 

A  little  girl  who  has  spent  nearly  all  her  life 
in  the  city,  visited  a  farm  last  summer  for  the 
first  time.  On  the  day  after  her  arrival,  while 
exploring  the  barn,  she  frightened  a  hen  from 
her  nest  in  which  were  two  eggs.  She  quickly 
seized  upon  the  booty,  and  than,  surprised  at 
the  warmth  of  the  eggs,  ran  with  one  of  them 
in  each  hand  to  her  mother.  "Look,  mamma," 
she  cried,  "there  is  a  hen  out  in  the  barn  that 
lays  eggs  already  cooked."— Truth. 

"Wouldn't  your  majesty  like  to  take  out 
some  life  insurance?"  respectfully  asked  the 
agent,  on  being  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 

"I  can't  afford  it,"  replied  King  Solomon. 
"It's  abfout  all  I  can  do  to  look  after  my 
family  while  I'm  alive." 

Waving  his  hand  to  signify  that  the  inter- 
view was  ended,  he  turned  to  the  speaking- 
tube  and  ordered  his  steward  to  provide  three 
hundred  porterhouse  steaks  and  seven  hun- 
dred veal  cutlets,  breaded,  with  tomato  sauce, 
for  the  family  dinner.— Detroit  Journal. 


Young  Womanhood. 

Sweet  young  girls!  How  often  they 
develop  into  worn,  listless,  and  hope- 
less women  because  mother  has  not 
impressed  upon  them  the 
importance  of 
attending  to 
physical  de- 
velopment. 

No  woman . 
is  exempt 
from  physi- 
cal weak- 
ness and  per- 
iodical pain, 
and  young 
girls  just 
budding  in- 
to woman- 
hood should  be 
guided  physical- 
ly as  well  as  morally.  \ 

If  you  know  of  any  young  lady  who 
is  sick  and  needs  motherly  advice,  ask 
her  to  address  Mrs.  Pinkham  at  Lynn, 
Mass. ,  and  tell  every  detail  of  her  symp- 
toms, surroundings  and  occupations. 
She  will  get  advice  from  a  source  that 
has  no  rival  in  experience  of  women's 
ills.    Tell  her  to  keep  nothing  back. 

Her  story 
is  told  to 
a  woman, 
not  to  a 
man.  Do 
not  hesi- 
1 1  tate  about 
J  stating  de- 
tails that 
she  may 
not  wish 
to  men- 
tion, but 
which  are 

essential  to  a  full  understanding  of 
her  case,  and  if  she  is  frank,  help  is 
certain  to  cornel 


SILVER 

PLATED 

PIECES  WARE 

ffi 


FREE 


T  o  quickly 
introduce  our 
Medical  Rem- 
edies we  will 
givethishand- 
somecompleie 
2i  piece  Silver 
plated  table 
service:  6  forks 
6knives,6  table 
spoons  &  6  tea- 
spoons, allsilver  plated& 
guaranteed  to  every  per- 
son who  will  sell  only  6  boxes  of  our  wonderful  Vegetable 
Pills&  6  boxesof  Positive  Corn  Cure  at  25ctP,a  box.  If 
you  agree  todothiswriteto-day&wewill  send  Remedies 
on  consignment  at  once,  when  sold  you  send  us  the 
money  &  we  send  the  complete  24  pieces,  knives,  forkB, 
tablespoons  &  teaspoons  same  day  money  is  received. 
Am.  Medicine  Co.,  Dept.  A,  80iW.18thSt.N.Y.  City. 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE 

Mies  M. Nobles  Racine 
Wis.  wriiea;  "Your 
remedyreduced  m. 
weight  54  lbs.  iud  I 
tMDk  It  ia  the  simplest  and  graudest  remedy  In 
the  world  to  reduce  superfluous  fat"  it  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HAll  CHEM.  CO..       B     BOX.  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Cancer  Cured. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Bye's  Oils  for  cancers  and  tumors 
are  a  painless  cure.  Most  cases  are  treated  at 
home  without  the  services  of  a  physician. 
Send  for  book  telling  what  wonderful  things 
are  being  done.  Gives  instant  relief  from  pain. 

If  not  afflicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to 
some  suffering  one.  * 

Dr.  B.  F.  Bye,  Box  246,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


at  home, 

at  a 


I8VS     B  W  I  ■■■pain,  danger  or  detention 
from  work.  A  complete  radical  cure  to  all  (old  oryoung) 
Easy  to  use.   Thousands  cured.  Book  free  (seated). 
Dr.  W.S.RICE,  Box  T,      Smithville,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


|  CURED  TO  STAY  CURED  \ 


Correspondence  invit- 
ed.  No  charge  for  ad- 
vice as  10  curability, 
P.  Harold  Hayes,  M.b. 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Or.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 


ASTHMA 


nstant  relief  and  positive 

cure.  Sample  mailed  free  to  &07 
sufferer.  F.  0.  KINSMAN,  M.  D., 
Box  750,  Augusta.  Maine. 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  proHtH  clcur, aswe 
prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on.  so  come 
quick.  CAItjl  AMI  r'tKESlDE,  Sijrlnfc-fleM,  0. 


I  A  niF^  ?  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed- 
L.r\LMI_<o  1  if  y0u  want  a  regulator  that  never  fails, 
address  THE  WOMAN'S  MED.  HOME,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
package  &  let  it  speak  foritself.  Postage  6c. 
UK.  S.  PEKKET,     Chicago,  Ills. 


OI  TDTPI  TDC  Sure  Cure  at  home.  30  Days' Treatment  FREE.  Dr.W. 
KUr  I  UlvC  B.  JEfFERS,  Boi  K,  BUhop  Street,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  T. 

DCn  UICTTIMO  CURED  or  no  pav.  Mrs. 
DELU'll  C  I  I  I  all  B.  Rowan,  Mi. vtajk.e.  Wis 


IfafflictetfWtfii 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  1,  1886. 


©ur  fBMscellan^. 


Salesman— "An  interesting  book?  Yes, 
madam.  How  will  -The  Sorrows  of  Satan'  do?" 

Madam— "No,  thanks.  I  have  troubles  of  ray 
own."— Truth. 

An  Honorable  Function— Pat— "What  does 
yez  do  at  the  new  club?"  Mike— "Oim  on  the 
house-warmin'  committee."  Pat— "What's 
thot?"  Mike— "Oi  run  the  furnace."— Harlem 
Life. 

The  General  View— "I'd  just  as  lieve  go  to 
war  as  not,"  said  the  man  with  the  sandy 
whiskers,  "if  I  could  go  as  a  general."  "So 
would  I,"  declared  the  smooth-faced  man,  "but 
I'll  be  blowed  if  1  want  to  go  and  do  the  shoot- 
ing while  somebody  else  gets  the  credit  for  it" 
—Cleveland  Leader. 

First  sea-serpent— "Say,  it  looks  as  if  we 
were  going  to  have  a  pretty  dull  time  along 
the  coast  this  summer."  Second  ditto — "You 
may  have  a  dull  time,  but  I  expect  to  scare 
more  people  than  ever."  "How  are  you  going 
to  work  it?"  "I'm  going  to  tie  a  yellow  Spanish 
flag  to  the  tip  of  my  tail."— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"Being  postmistress."  writes  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Harris,  Youngs.  South  Carolina,  "I  am  in 
position  to  know  the  tastes  and  preferences 
of  people,  and  certainly  your  magazine, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  is  most  popular. 
Its  already  good  list  at  this  office  will  be 
considerably  increased  this  winter.  I  like 
to  receive  orders  for  it,  as  I  know  it  will 
please  so  well." 

Befoke  the  House  assembles  each  day  there 
is  placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk  a  box-shaped 
tray  of  solid  silver.  Promptly  after  the  House 
adjourns  it  is  taken  back  again  to  the  speaker's 
room.  It  contains  three  small  bottles,  one  for 
red  ink,  one  for  black  ink,  and  one  for  sand, 
such  as  was  used  i  n  early  days  for  drying  ink, 
before  the  time  of  blotting-paper.  The  ink- 
tray  is  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  Speaker's 
room,  and  has  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
for  it  was  used  by  Henry  Clay  when  he  occu- 
pied the  Speaker's  chair.— Washington  Post. 

Among  the  strongest  of  the  younger  men, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Alabama,  easily 
ranks  first  as  a  thinker  and  orator.  His  prin- 
cipal claim  to  distinction,  however,  is  the 
splendid  work  he  has  done  as  an  educator,  a 
department  of  work  in  which  he  has  had  no 
equal  among  the  men  of  the  Afro-American 
race,  past  or  present.  He  first  gained  national 
reputation  as  the  spokesman  of  his  race  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  in  1S95.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  universally  regarded  by  the  press  and 
the  people  of  the  country  as  the  strongest  man 
of  his  race,  enjoying  alike  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  thinking  people  of  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North.  Mr.  Washington  is  about 
forty-two  years  of  age.  He  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  possesses  even  greater  magnetism 
as  a  popular  speaker  than  Mr.  Douglass.  He  is 
a  very  safe  man,  never  being  swept  off  his  feet 
by  popular  applause  or  condemnation.  His 
conservatism  is  his  chief  element  of  strength. 
He  believes  in  the  South,  the  black  and  the 
white  South,  and  labors  unceasingly  to  create 
a  good  and  helpful  understanding  between  the 
races,  and  the  confidence  of  the  white  South, 
which  he  enjoys  in  such  a  large  measure, 
enables  him  to  do  more  in  this  direction  than 
any  other  man  of  his  race.  Mr.  Washington  is 
not  only  a  man  of  splendid  courage,  but  of 
infinite  tact.  He  has  made  fewer  mistakes 
than  usually  falls  to  a  man  placed  in  his  del- 
icate position.— New  York  Sun. 


OLD  COURT  DAYS  IN  WINDHAM. 

So  here  at  Newfane  remain  many  of  the  old 
court  customs  and  the  good  cheer  of  other 
days,  and  which  in  many  other  places  are 
departing;  this  especially  in  largercounty-seat 
villages,  where  attorneys  can  return  at  night 
to  their  homes,  where  litigants  and  jurors 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  privilege,  and 
where,  as  a  result,  the  good  cheer  and  the  real 
wit  and  enjoyment  of  the  olden-time  court 
sitting  are  lacking.  One  enjoys  much  of  the 
restfulness  and  quiet  of  the  village,  as  also  the 
pure  air,  the  clear  water  from  mountain 
springs,  and  the  hospitable  board  of  the  coun- 
try inn.  Especially  enjoyable  are  the  frank- 
ness and  cordiality  of  the  honest  country  folk, 
who  find  this,  their  courting-place,  as  a  shire 
town  twice  a  year,  there  to  settle  by  evidence, 
law  and  equity,  what  is  right  and  proper  in  all 
disputes  between  man  and  man.  The  best  of 
It  Is,  there  is  no  disposition  to  move  the 
courts  away  from  this  delightful  old  town ;  for 
bench,  bar  and  citizens  all  enjoy  the  retention 
of  the  old  court-house,  old  ways  and  unique 
order  of  things.— Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub- 
lican. 

"It  Is  not  a  year  since  I  was  here,"  writes 
Mr.  S.  B.  Robinson,  from-  Wlufleld.  Kansas, 
"and  took  a  lot  of  Peerless  Atlas  ord-rs.  you 
remember,  with  Woman's  Home  Companion; 
and  three  other  men  have  been  here  shire, 
and  took  a  lot  more.  Yet  I  am  having  a 
good  trade.  The  new  Alaska  and  Klondike 
map  and  official  history  Interests  everybody. 
You  did  a  good  thlug  for  agents,  as  well 
as  the  public,  when  you  added  this  feature 
to  Peerless  Atlas."  Mr.  Itobinsou  has  sent 
us  over  three  thousand  orders  for  Peerless 
Alias  combinations  since  the  first  day  of  hist 
March. 


PAPER  CARTRIDGES  USED  IN  THE  CIVILWAR. 

A  New  London  man  made  an  interesting 
discovery  the  other  day.  While  rummaging  in 
the  garret  of  his  house  he  picked  up  an  old 
army  knapsack  carried  by  his  brother  in  the 
Federal  army  in  the  dark  days  of  "61  to  '65. 
He  opened  the  knapsack  and  found  within 
quite  a  number  of  wartime  cartridges,  which, 
as  all  veterans  know,  are  quite  different  from 
those  now  in  use.  They  are  paper  cartridges, 
the  end  of  which  had  to  be  bitten  off  by  the 
man  in  the  ranks  before  loading  his  musket. 
A  "Day"  reporter  showed  the  cartridges  to  sev- 
eral army  veterans,  and  their  eyes  blazed  at 
the  sight.  They  acted  like  they  had  just  been 
introduced  to  an  old  friend  whom  they  had 
not  seen  for  many  years.  One  of  the  ex-soldiers 
said  the  commands  for  loading  in  the  days  of 
the  war  were  as  follows  : 

"Handle  cartridge,  tear  cartridge,  charge  car- 
tridge, draw  rammer,  ram  cartridge,  return 
rammer,  prime,  ready,  aim,  fire."  At  present 
the  order  is:  "Load,  ready,  aim,  fire."  The 
paper  shell  is  a  thing  of  the  long  ago,  and  the 
brass  shell  has  taken  its  place,  but  it  makes  an 
old  vet  feel  young  again  to  get  his  hands  on 
one  of  those  old-timers,  though  as  a  rule,  the 
teeth  of  the  G.  A.  R.  man  would  hardly  stand 
biting  the  paper  end  off  these  late  days.— New 
London  (Conn.)  Day. 


MOTHER  BUZZARD  HAS  HATCHED  IN  THE 
SAME  TREE  FOR  75  YEARS. 

Dickson, 'March  26th.— The  longevity  of  the 
buzzard  was  being  discussed  by  a  party  of  men 
at  the  hotel  here  to-day,  when  "Uncle"  Charley 
Smith,  aged  94  years,  declared  that  the  average 
life  of  this  fowl  is  100  years.  Four  miles  north 
of  Dickson,  in  a  lonely  forest,  stands  an  old 
hollow  oak  with  an  entrance  at  the  root.  In 
this  "Uncle"  Charley  declares  that  seventy-five 
years  ago,  on  the  27th  of  this  coming  May,  he 
found,  while  hunting  game,  a  nest  of  young 
buzzards,  two  in  all.  The  mother  bird,  which 
could  be  distinguished  by  a  white  feather  in 
her  right  wing,  made  a  great  protest  against 
"Uncle"  Charley's  intrusion,  and  he  left  the 
brood  unmolested.  Ever  since  the  same  buz- 
zard has  reared  her  brood  of  two  fleecy  goslings 
in  this  secluded  spot,  and  no  one  knows  how 
long  she  had  occupied  the  place  before  "Uncle" 
Charley  found  her.  The  young  birds,  until 
they  are  six  weeks  old,  are  white  and  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  gosling.  They  are 
very  timid,  and  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
they  always  hide  their  heads  and  leave  their 
bodies  exposed.  Their  abode  is  very  fowl,  and 
in  these  seventy-five  years  no  animal  has  ever 
been  known  to  disturb  the  nest,  nor  has  a 
goslingeverbeen  known  todie. — The  Nashville 
Banner. 

MISCALLED. 

First  Senator— "You  lie!  " 

Second  Senator  (advancing  toward  him)— 
"Say,  1*11—" 

First  Senator— "I  dare  you !  Come  outside !" 

President  of  the  Senate— "Gentlemen !  Gen- 
tlemen!" 

[Derisive  laughter  in  the  galleries.] 


MORE  THAN  ONE  KIND. 

"Isn't  that  Mr.  Hankinson's  ring  at  the  door, 
Winifred?"  asked  Mrs.  Plunkett. 

And  Miss  Plunkett,  blushing  rosily  as  she 
thought  of  something  which  she  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  was  in  Mr.  Hankinson's 
waistcoat  pocket,  answered  that  she  believed 
it  was. 


IRecent  publications. 


CATALOGUES  received. 

The  Aultman  Company,  Canton,  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  rock  crushers,  road  ma- 
chines, road  rollers,  road  plows,  wheeled 
scrapers,  all  kinds  of  road  and  street  ma- 
chinery. Catalogue  of  engines  and  threshers 
equipped  with  latest  and  best  improvements. 

G.  Camerer,  Madison,  Ind.  Catalogue  of 
viueless  sweet  potato  tubers  and  plants.  Cir- 
cular of  Golden  Wyandotte  chickens. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.  Cat- 
alogue of  choice  strawberry-plants  and  sec- 
ond-crop seed -potatoes. 

The  RubberTire  Wheel  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  rubber  tires  and  roller 
bearings  for  vehicles. 


FREE 

For  lady  or  gent,  stem- 
wind,  stem  set,  American 
movement,  heavy  plate. 
Written  guarantee  to  equal 
fortimeanySOLXD  GOLD 
WATCH  made.  We  give 
this  watch  free  if  yon  Bell 
only  6  boxes  of  Vegetable 
Pills  &  6  boxes  of  Positive 
Corn  Cure  at  25c.  a  box.  If 
yon  will  do  this,  write  to- 
day &wewill  send  the  Rem- 
edies on  consignment  at 
once.when  sold  yon  send  us 
the  money  &  we  send  watch 
same  day  money  is  received 
American  Medicine  Co., 
DepU  B,  6ta.  O,  >'.Y.  City. 


WATCH 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  the^s^B 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit,  N O-TO -B AC^^H 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  w't^rfT«  HI  ^tW 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico^-^^H  *  m.^Tr^* 
tine,  purines  the  blood,  re-^as-fM     •  ^  ^^^l^OO.- 
stores    lost  manhood.^^*-^^W  —  ^  A^GOO  boxes 
makes  yon  strong ^^^J  A  \***J  "^A^sold.  400,000 
in  health,  nerve^r\.  ifjM  ■  WB^cases  cured.  Buy 
and  pocket-^-siM      ^^^KO  TO  BAC  from 
book.     -^^^^B  ^^►"jour  own  druggist,  who 
H>tf|l  UBTwill  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
^  ^  fc.™  ^^^wili,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
I  W   ^^-^box.  fl,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2,50, 
^L^^^guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
HB^^^  Sterling  Burned?  C«.,  ChJeigo,  Eootrcsl,  Hswlerk* 


-fes    LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE! 

jt^Se\^    _.  Greatest  wonder  of  the  earth.  Makes  hoars 


[  of  fan.   Ton  can  make  the  weak  as  strong 
I  as  a  lion,  or  the  bully  as  timid  as  a  child, 
f  You  can  cure  disease 
k  or  bad  habits,  cause 
lothers  to  "come  "  to 
■  yon,  love  &  obey 
w  -     —  — '^■ar  too.  Exery  wish  ] 
gyratlfled.  I  guarantee  success.  Lesson  { 
postpaid,  10ots.^iire=s,  prof.  J.  R- 

her — 


m 


£KXN\  Box  89,  Pesotum,  His. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  st.,  Xew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  clasaf  Largesthouse 
in  the  world.  Dealers  supplied,  52-page  ill  us.  cat.  free. 


BEST  PAY 


MAST,  CR0WELL  & 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advantage*.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
KIRKPATR1CK,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


WAD  MAD  AC  TITD  A    New  double  rever- 

WAK  luAr  Ur  IMA  sibie  War  Map  of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^=  Cuba  and  the  World. 

Wall  or  pocket,  35  Cents.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free. 
A.  C.  SHIH  EV,  415  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Guaranteed'^  MODELS  $15425 

j  New  '97  Models  at  (ireatly  Reduced  Priees. 
[/Shipped  anywhere  on  approval.    You  save 
$15  to  140.  Catalog  Free.    Agents  Wanted 
CLYDE  P.  WARSER  3IFG.  CO.,  250  Wabash  Are.,  B-41  Chicago. 


V  A 1 1  Ma3  De  dv-8  «f  tost  birth,  lock  of  hair.  I  *D1  PRIDICT  TOCE 
1 1  FUTURE  in  LOVE,  family.  EUSINESS.  aoaej  4  HEALTH,  pre 
I  V  W  joa  pen  PICTURE  of  rXTL^  HCSBA>"D,  ^eor  sweetheart  af- 
finity , ft  gjy*  yoa  book  telling  bow  to  READ  PEOPLE'S  MI>'i»rj,inflcpnce  then 
to  LOVE  or  OBEY  YOU.  ALL,  postpaid.  10  CENTS,  ailm.  Or,  I  will  send  all 
abore  with  Sew  SLARRIAGE  GCTDE.Tohuce  of  FEMALE  SECRETS  A  Pr-eam 

Book  for  20c  Prof;  CM.  ARGO,  Box  1207,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED.^  « 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO  ? 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ^ 
FOR  THE  ^ 

WOMAN'S  ! 
HOME  « 
COMPANION  | 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular  ^ 

Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on  ^ 

extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  ^ 

sample  copies  and  special  helps  ^ 

furnished  free.    Address  ^ 

Mast,  crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  ^ 
springfield,  ohio.  k 


^x-       "5^-  "55-.'  ^  ^  ^3 


Lovely  Gold  Ring 


FREE! 


I  will  give  & 
beautiful 
BoUdGold  L 

finished  Ring,  "warranted,  to  any 

person  for  selling  10  Klondike  Gold 
I  Nugget  Scarf  Pins, ft t  lOe.  each. 
'  These  unique  and  beautiful  Pin* 
are  an  exact  imitation  of  the  coarse 
Gold  Nug-eeta  taken  from  the 
famoni  mines  in  Al&Vka,  heavily  plated  with  Pure  Gold. 
Every  gentleman  will  want  one  for  hii  scarf  and  tvery 
lady  for  a  stick  pin.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  I 
will  mail  PinB  post-paid,  yon  sell  them  and  remit  91.00  and 
I  will  mail  von  the  Rme.  I  will  take  Pins  back  if  yon  can- 
not selL   Address  E.  JONES,  3 8  Feaxl  Street,  Sottas,  1" 


BEAUTIFUL  PRESENTS  FREE. 

We  iT>  w t g.  l  i  riogs,  siWerware,  raal  diamonds, cameras, 
Wcjcl  el  a=d  c:her  presents  to  introduce  oar  rtratJies.  To  get  yoa 
started  *•  will  r  t*  a  solid  gold  tins;,  or  a  s*  t  o  f  ulrer  tewpooas 
for  BelUng6  Tials  of  oar  I  ittlemrar  coated  pills  ,lh*  beat  in  tb* 
world,  at  SS  cents  per  vial,  or  a  good  watch  for  selling  IS  rials. 
We  ask  no  money  in  tdr&ooe.  Simply  send  your  narss  sad  s4> 
dresasndwewillmallyoatbsptlls.  When  told  remit  the  money 
andwewillMndyonthspreSetityoasoleot  #>ur  Urge  Premium 
H»ri«k:  we  trut  yea.  asd  tike  back  wkal  yea  eaa'taall 

ParkernedleLneCo.rP.O^oxl09i'rPhllftdelpbJarPft. 

WAMTCn  linw    agents  at  once  to 

TTAniCU  nUfTi  sell  Sash  Locks  and 
Door  Holders.  Sample  Sash  Lock  free  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Immense;  better  than  weights;  burglar 
proof.  SI 0.00  a  day,  "Write  quick.  Address 
BKOUAUD  &  CO.,  Dept.  69,    Philadelphia,  Psa. 

GOOD  WAGES  FOR  good  workers 

Something  new.  A  representative  needed  by  us  in  every 
locality.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity,  but  write  immedi-.. 
ately  for  particnlara.  J.  w.  jo.nes  CO.,  SPBixeFiELD,  OHIO. 


WANTED 


RELIABLE  MES  in  every  locality,  local  or  traveling,  to  introduce  a  new  discov- 
ery, and  keep  our  show  card  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences  and  bridges  througnont 
town  and  country ;  steady  employment,  commission  or  salary ;  $63.00  PES  B0NTH 
AND  EXPENSES,  not  to  exceed  S2.50  per  day ;  money  deposited  in  any  bank  at  start 
if  desired ;  write  for  particulars.  THE  GLOBE  SEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  BCFFALO,  1S.T. 


PREMIUM  md  CLUBBING  OFFERS 


Below  we  list  a  number  of  premiums  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
previous  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  guarantee  each  and  every  premium 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Our  catalogue  describing 
them  la  full  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  -  35c 

"iSCimanf/ia  at  Saratoga"  given  free  /or 
a  club  of  ttco  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  "  Samantha  Among 

the  Brethren,"     -     -      -  35c 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  for  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Set  of  6  Tablespoons        -  $1.25 

Set  of  6  Tablespooris  given  free  for  a 
club  of  six  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle,  -  $2.00 

Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle  given  free 
for  a    club   of  e if/lit  yearly 


subscribers.  Sent 
eliarges  collect. 


express, 


CHEAP  FARM  LANDS 

LOCATED  ON  THE   ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAIL- 
ROAD 

In  SOUTHERN  ILLINOTS  and  also  lo- 
cated on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  in  the  famous  YAZOO  VALLEY 
of  Mississippi.  Specially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn  and  hogs.  Soil  richest  in 
the  world.  Write  for  pamphlets  and  maps. 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner, 
BERNT  MOK,  Assistant  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
Park  Row,  Room  25,  Chicago,  111. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  u  Life  of  Lincoln,"  45c 

The  "Life  of  Lincoln"  given  free/or  a 
club  of  three  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Life  of  Washington,"       -  45c. 

The  "Life  of  Washington"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  three  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "The Arts  of  Beauty,"       -  35c 

'•  The  Arts  of  Beauty"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  ttco  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  J  00  Photographic  Views,"  35c 

"10(1  Photographic  Vieirs"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  two  subscribers 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Universal  Dictionary,"    -  40c 

"  Universal  Dictionary"  given  free  for  . 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers.  f 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  the  Oxford  Bible,  -  $2.00 

The  Bible  given  free  for  a  club  of 
ten  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper,  or  for  a  club  of  fire 
yearly  subscribers  and  $1  cash. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Prodigal  Son  Picture,"  - 

"Prodigal  Son  Pictui  e"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Silver-plated  Berry-spoon,  - 

Silver-plated  Berry-spoon  given  free 
for  a  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Standard  Cook  Book," 

"Standard  Cook  Book"  given  free  for 
club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  picture, "  Christ  Before  Pilate,': 

'•  Christ  Before  Pilate"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons,    -    -  75c 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a 
club  of  four  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell,  50c 

Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell  given 
free  for  club  of  three  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Shoe  Cobbling  Outfit,  -    -  $2.00 

The  Shoe  Cobbling  Outfit  given  fur 
a  club  of  ten  subscribers.  Sent 
by  freight,  charges  collect. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Atlas,"  -     -     -  40c 

"People's  Atlas"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 


40c 


50c 


35c 


40c 


Any  otter  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  In  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers.  Including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  In  a  club. 

^.r.SK3?5ySia,->    Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Only  Self-filling 


In 


ALL  THE  OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURES  OF  FOUNTAIN  PENS  REMOVED-THE  LATEST 

AND  ONLY  PRACTICAL  SELF-FILLING  ATTACHMENT. 

IT  SAVES  TIME,  IS  SIMPLE,  CLEAN,  AND  THE  FILLER  IS  ALWAYS  AT  HAND 


FOUNTAIN  PEN  is  so  very  convenient  that  it  has  become  almost  a  household  necessity  in  this 
enlightened  age.  The  one  fault  found  with  the  old-style  fountain  pens  comes  in  filling  them  with  ink. 
To  do  this  a  separate  filler  is  required,  and  it  often  happens  that 
it  is  broken,  lost  or  not  at  hand,  when  a  half  hour  or  more  may 
be  spent  in  looking  for  a  filler.  Then,  to  fill  or  clean  an  old-style 
fountain  pen  nearly  always  results  in  blots,  inky  fingers  and  much 
annoyance.  But  at  last  inventive  genius  has  overcome  all  these 
objections  to  fountain  pens.  «^«^«^«^«5**?'«5*«^«5t«3&«£**s*e^«5t 
We  here  offer  a  Self-filling  Fountain  Pen  which  is  perfection 
itself.  It  is  filled  in  a  moment  without  loss  of  time  and  without 
blots  or  inky  fingers.  The  filler,  being  a  part  of  the  pen,  is 
always  at  hand,  always  ready,  and  never  fails.  It  is  very  simple, 
with  no  intricate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Any  child  can  work  it.  One  needs 
only  to  remove  the  cap,  press  down  spring,  place  pen-point  in  ink,  remove  finger, 
and  the  pen  is  filled  ready  for  use.  (See  illustrations  opposite.)  With  this  filler 
the  pen  can  be  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  cleaned  by  drawing  in  and  expell- 
ing water  a  few  strokes  like  a  squirt-gun. 

This  Self-filling  Fountain  Pen  is  a  regular  fountain  pen  in  appearance.  (See 
illustration  opposite.)  In  addition  to  the  self -filling  attachment  it  has  all  the 
desirable  qualities  of  the  best  old-style  fountain  pens.  The  barrel  is  made  of  hard 
rubber,  beautifully  chased.  The  caps  and  joints  fit  tight  and  will  not  leak.  The 
feed,  that  part  which  controls  the  flow  of  ink,  works  perfectly.  The  pen  is  the 
very  best  known,  being  make  of  solid  14  karat  gold,  fitted  with  iridium  points. 

When  in  writing  position  the  ink  is  always  at  the  point  of  the  pen  ready  to  write,  and  it  will 
not  blot  or  soil  the  fingers.  This  Self-filling  Fountain  Pen  is  invincible.  Give  it  a  trial  and  you 
will  never  do  without  it  as  long  as  you  need  a  writing=pen.  Full  directions  will  be  sent  with  each 
one  of  the  fountain  pens.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


FREE 


This  5elf=filling  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  10 
yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  or  for  a  club  of  6  and  $1  cash. 

.*  PRICE  OF  THIS  SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  AND  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  $2  * 


HISTORY  AND  MAP  OF 


Only  10  Cents  a  Copy 

This  History  and  Map  will  be  a  great  help  to  teachers,  pupils  and  the  public  in 
general  in  following  the  war  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  for  how  many  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  geography  of  Cuba  ?  Perhaps  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand, yet  the  newspapers  teem  with  dispatches  from  this  theater  of  bloody  war. 


SNAP-SHOT  CAMERA... 

Premium  No.  262.    ...For  Only  $1 

WE  here  offer  a  camera  especially  designed  for  amateur  photographers. 
It  has  a  genuine  lens,  and  will  make  excellent  photographs.  For 
those  who  want  to  learn  the  art  of  photography,  either  as  a. pro- 
fession or  for  amusement,  this  little  camera  is  especially  suited,  for  the 
principles  of  photography  are  the  same,  whether  a  §1  or  a  S100  camera  is 
used.  The  laws  about  light  and  exposures,  and  the  rules  for  developing 
and  printing  photographs  must  be  learned  by  practice.  Our  little  camera 
is  suited  for  that  kind  of  work  because  it  is  inexpensive  to  start  with  and 
costs  very  little  for  supplies,  yet  it  makes  perfect  pictures. 


W 

m 

m 


HISTORY  OF  CUBA 

Our  history  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  descriptive,  statistical  and  histor- 
ical account  of  Cuba,  the  "  Gem  of  the 
Antilles,"  from  the  date  of  its  discovery 
up  almost  to  the  present  hour.  The  causes 
of  the  wars  between  the  native  Cubans  and 
Spanish  are  given  special  space  and  atten- 
tion, as  reliable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject is  very  much  in  demand  just  now. 
The  cities  and  people  of  Cuba,  also  the 
climate,  surface,  soil,  mines,  products  and 
leading  industries,  as  tobacco,  sugar,  etc., 
receive  attention.  The  text,  written  by 
Lieutenant  E.  Hannaford,  is  written  in  an 
entertaining  style,  and  while  the  facts  are 
full  and  clear,  yet  care  was  used  not  to  get 
the  matter  on  any  one  point  so  long  as  to 
be  tedious.  It  is  a  concise  yet  complete, 
accurate  and  up-to-date  historical  account 
of  all  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
Cuba,  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish-Cuban  question. 


MAP  OF  CUBA 

Our  map  of  Cuba  is  14  inches  wide  by  22 
inches  long,  and  printed  on  fine  map-paper 
in  several  colors.  It  was  drawn  from  gov- 
ernment surveys  and  new  and  important 
information  from  reliable  sources.  Every 
caution  was  exercised  to  get  it  accurate, 
complete  and  up-to-date.  It  was  engraved 
with  extra  care,  with  lettering,  boundaries, 
railroads,  etc.,  brought  out  very  distinctly, 
thus  making  it  especially  satisfactory  to 
consult.  This  new  map  of  Cuba  shows 
clearly  all  the  provinces,  mountains,  rail- 
roads, cities,  towns,  rivers  and  harbors. 
With  this  map  any  school-boy  can  locate  the 
trochas,  forts  and  battle-fields  as  they  are 
reported  by  the  newspaper  correspondents. 
It  also  shows  the  southern  part  of  Florida, 
the  location  of  the  Bahama  and  other  islands 
round  about  Cuba.  This  map  will  not 
only  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  most  care- 
ful student  of  history  and  geography,  but 
delight  everybody. 


As  a  special  accommodation  to  our  readers  we  will  send 
this  History  and  Map  of  Cuba  for  1Q  cents.  Postage  paid  by  us. 


i 


This  camera  makes  a  photograph  (unmounted)  two  inches  square.  It  will  take 
both  snap-shot  and  time  exposures,  eit  her  indoors  or  outdoors.  With  each  camera 
we  send  Six  Dry-plates,  1  package  each  of  Developer,  Hypo,  Toning-powder,  Sensitive 
Paper  and  Ruby  Paper,  1  Printing-frame  and  2  Trays  for  developing  the  plates,  and 
printed  instructions  how  to  take,  develop  and  print  photographs.  Along  with  the 
camera  we  send  information  where  to  get  additional  supplies;  however,  supplies  can 
be  procured  of  most  regular  photographers  and  drug-stores.  If  the  camera  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  it  may  be  returned  to  us,  when  we  will  refund  the  money. 

We  will  send  this  Camera  complete  for  a  Club  of 
FOUR  Yearly  Subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this  Camera  complete 
for  the  Special  price  of  One  Dollar. 


FREE 


Postage  paid  by 
us  in  each  case. 


For  any  article  on 

this  page  address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Vegetables  Dis8^" 


s 


can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and  the  yield  en- 
larged, if  properly  fertilized.  Most  fertil- 
izers do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 


Vegetables  need  plenty  of  Potash  —  at 
least  io%  —  besides  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen. 

Write  for  our  books  which'  tell  all  about  fertilizers. 
They  are  free. 

GERMAN"  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Xassau.  St..  New  York. 


«W"         SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE   W% 

Tread  power 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be- 
cause it  has  a  Gov- 
ernor which  regu- 
Llates  the  speed  to  a 
I  nicety.  A  success- 
ful power  for  run- 
ning small  Grind- 
ing Mill,  Feed.  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
lareest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease*  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING. ,  We  make 2  and  3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters.  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Oar  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  baFtav°aS  Ills. 


:  BECAUSE  IT  IS  BETTER  • 


than  others  is  the  reason  why  most  farmers  use  the 

-KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCES 

a>Berter  adjustment — complete  expansion  and  contraction.  s> 
0  All  cross  wires  are  interwoven — not  merely  twisted  on  up  ^ 
^and  down  across  the  main  wires.    A  hand  machine  can  t  ^ 

• 


fcmakesuch  a  fence  as  the  Keystone. 


If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it  order  direct  from  us. 
^       We  pay  the  freight.    Circulars  and  Prices  Free.  * 
VKETSTOffBWOVBH  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  3i  RushSt.PeorIa,Ill.  • 


IT  LOOKS  LIKE  WEATHERBOARDING 

But  it's  Steel  and  Fire-Proof.  It  is  same  quality  as 
all  of  the  Gedge  Hoofing  Co.'s  product— THE  BEST. 
Write  at  once  for  information. 

GEDGE  BBOS.  BOOFDfG  CO.,  AXDEBSON",  ISO. 


/yfenti  Your  Own  Harness 


with  the 

KEYSTONE 

tool  that  will  mend  harness;  rivet  a  keeper  or  loop  , 
buckle.     Also  has  punch   attachment.     Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere.      HARTMAN  MFC.  CO.  Box  26 

•  rBoom  .7,  277  Broadway,  New  York.  EllWOOd  City.Pg. 


A  farmer's 
replace  a 


The  Pump 
That 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 


Double-acting,  Lift, 
Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

STORE  LADDERS, 
BICYCLE  STANDS,  Etc 

All  Ktct>s  or 

HAY  TOOLS. 

Send  foi  Frw  Catalogue 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0., 

A3HLAXD,  OHIO. 


HE  PAYS 

THE  FREIGHT.  BEST  SCALES,  LEAST 
MONEY.  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.N.Y 


TOP  BUGGY  FOR  $22,75 

It.. ml  IV.goni,*  16.  60s  Pbrlon.,  fSI7.f0| 
Slurry.,  $42. 70.  You  don't  pay  for 
them  until  after  received.  Every- 
thing In  Bonnie*.  Carriage.,  llarneaa 
and  Saddle,  in  our  Free  Vehlele  Catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
6EARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  Inc.  I  CH  I C ACO,  I LL 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  ••  Saw  Book,"  mailed  free. 


It  will  par  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  louder,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  luan  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  Tbey  are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  IMPROVED. 


United  States  Separator 

IS  DAILY  ADDING  TO  ITS  RECORDS 
PROTIXG  ITS  EXCELLENCE  OYER  ALL  OTHER  SEPARATORS 

Many  letters  being  constantly  received  from  the  dairymen  using  them,  stating  they  are  doing  better 
than  claimed,  running  over  capacity,  and  showing  only  a  trace  of  fat  is  the  skim  milk. 

To  these  records  from  practical  dairymen  are  added  the  records  of  the  various  Experiment  Stations 
which  follow: 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. . .  .0.03 

Vermont  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School  0.01 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station  0.02 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School. .  .0.04 

Indiana  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School  Trace 

Ohio  Experiment  Station  Mere  Trace 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  Trace 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

(Department  of  Dairy  Produce  and  Cattle),  No  Trace  j 

Illinois  Experiment  Station  Less  than  0.1 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  0.03  ] 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College    0.01 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  0.01 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  0.02 

So.  Carolina  Clemson  Agricultural  College  0.04 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  O.OS 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   O.OS 

A  pamphlet  full  of  equally  good  or  better 
records  from  dairymen  regarding  the  every-day 
use  of  the  Separator  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

We  sell  everything  for  the  Dairy,  Creamery  and  Sugar  Bush 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


UCKEYE 

Easy  to  Handle,  Easy  to  Adjust, 
Durable,  Perfect. 


No.  16 


HILLSIDE 

OR  PIVOT-AXLE 

CULTIVATOR 


Most  wheel  cultivators 
slide  in  hillside  culti- 
vation and  the  opera- 
tor has  great  trouble 
to  keep  the  wheels  off 
the  row..  We  Have 
overcome  all  this 
difficulty  by  the  con- 
struction of  this 

Hillside 
Cultiva- 
tor... 

The  operator  can  adjust  the 
wheel  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
gather  the  space  lost  by  the 
Constant  tendency  to  slide. 


Equipped 
with  Sparing 

Instead  of 
Shovels 
If  desired 

More  about  this 
machine  and  our 
Buckeye 
Grain 
Wrllls. 
.  Combined 
Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Drills,  Broadcast 

Seeders,  Hay 
Bakes,  Cider  Mills, 
etc.,  in  our  circulars 
and  illustrated  cata- 
logue.   Tney  will  be 

Sent  Free. 

Better  write  for 

them  at  once. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

17  Canal  St  SPRINGFIELD,  0.  Branch  House,  Philadelphia 


y'THE  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 


4h  PERFECT  FARM  FENCE 


Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made*1 


f 


Made  of  best  doubly  annealed  gal- 
vanized steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom 
wiree>'o.9.  All  other  wires  No.  11. 
We  use  the  strongest  stay  wire  In 
any  woven  wire  fence  on  the  market 
—hence  more  strength  and  dura- 

blllty.  Our  loop  KNOT 


(entirely 

new  feature,  patented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contraction 
and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temperatures. 
Our  J.OOP  K>OT  being  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  each  foot  of  fence  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  placing  one  coll  of  a 
spiral  sprlnir  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire  length  offence,  BESIDES  GREATL1 
STREX6T1IE.\'L\S  IT.   Our  Loop  Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible 

for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.   It  is  Hoe  tight  and  Bull  strong.   Will  turn  all  kinds,  of  stock  without  injuring  them. 


0US  LOOP  KX0T. 


■  »tay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  It  is  lloe  tight  and  Hull  strong.  »  ill  turn  an  Kinas  01  siucn  w  urn 
Where  we  have  SO  AGENTS  a  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  will  be  given  on  Introductory  order. 
Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
for  25  years  at  wholesale  prices,  saving 
him  the  dealer's  profits.  Snip  anywhere 
for  examination.  Everything 
warranted.  118  styles  of  Ve- 
hicles, 65  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  *86  to  $70. 

Surreys,  $50  to  $125. 
Carriages,  Phaetons,  Traps, 
WugonettcM,  Spring-Road 
and  Milk  Wagons. 


7.—  Sura  flame**.    Mm,  910.00. 
A*  rood  as  sells  for  !.     •  ■ 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE 


Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 
of  all  our  styles. 


No.  606. — Surrvj.    Price,  with  curtain*,  lamp*,  jun-tliadc, 
apron  and  fenders,  960.    As  good  as  sells  for  I* 


AMI  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  It.  PRATT,  Secretary,  ELKHART,  IM>. 


The  Big  4 


2 The  Aultman  & 
u 


IThe  Starved  Rooster,  who 
couldn't  fatten  np,  because 
he  followed  an  Aultman  iu 
Taylor  Thrasher. 

Taylor  the  best  GRAIN  THRASHER. 

grain  saver  and  clean-  * 
er  in  the  world,  and  verily  the  fanners'  friend. 

saves  %  more  seed  CLOVER  HOLLER 

than  any  other  ma-  ====== 

chine  and  cleans  it  to  perfection. 

4 The   Attltman  & 
Taylor  the  most 
economical  and  dur-  [■_•__  «->    ,^  „ 
able  in  the  world.  MR  MB  <SLj  (8j  <4§b 
Largest  &  most  com-  »",,D,,,W 
plete  line  of  Thrashing  Machinery  and  Saw  Mills 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

Bend  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue 


Farm  and  Traction 


STEEL  P 


CKET  LAWN  FEN 


GE, 


steel  gates-steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire*  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  111* 


A  "Peace  Measure 


Take  a  pole  and  roeasnre  the  old  line  fence  that 
causes  "strained  relations."  You  can  avert  war 
without  compromising  your  dignity  by  putting  Page 
Fence  on  plcttet  duty  there. 
PAGE  WOTEN  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ThiVriJi  15  vtatmakas  tb«  £it*alm*a  Foot  fa- 
mom.   With  our  Dvplex  Automata  JJaeMae  you 
soaks  100  rtylea  and  60  rodj  wr  day  of  tha 
BotWovea  WirofenoocnZarth, 
Harse-hich,  BaU-ftroDf,  Plight 

FOR  185  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fenea  19e.  Rabbit-procf 
fane*  16c  and  •  food  Bof  fanes 
for  13c  per  rod.  Plain,  Coiled 
Bpriag  aod  Barbed  Wire  to  farm- 
ers at  wholesale  price*.  Catalofa* 

 i FETE  for  the  askln,;.  Addrea* 

EITSEL3IA5  BROTHERS.  Box  2£o  Bldgc*Hlc,  Indiana. 


YOU  GET  THE  DIFFERENCE 

between  the  wholesale  price  and  the 
retail  price  when  vou  boy  woven  wix* 

fence  from  OS, 

WE  SELL  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE 
FARMER  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICE 
AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

That  saves  yon  the  middle  man's  profit  The  fence  is  as  good  as  the 
best  made.  It  will  turn  anything  that  any  other  fence?  will  torn 
and  Injure  nothing.    Tie  wires  don't  slip.   Prices  way  down.  Write 

at  once  for  circulars  and  extra  special  discount. 

ADVANCE  FEXCE  CO.  4  Old  St.  Peoria,  111. 


st_je_Je_Je.Jt_«_St_St_Jt_Je_Je-j 


_Je-Je_Je_Jt_Je_j(_j(_: 


317C.  PER  ROD 


Ljr_jr_Jt_je. 


Is  all  it  costs 
to  build  the 
bestWovenWireFence 
on  earth  with  our 
Automatic  Machine. 
We  sell  the  Famous 

coil  spring  wire 

Catalogue  Free. 
Kokovo  Fence  MachineCo, 

Box  67.  Kokomo,  Ind. 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  ol 
Netting.  Also  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences.  Freight 
hllWIIIV  paid.    Catalogue  free. 
K.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  82  F.  St..  Atlanta,  Oa. 


FENCING 


Farm  and  Fireside 

GIANT  ALMANAC 

"AND 

Annual  Reference  Book 

1898 

An  Absolutely  Reliable  Authority 

On  Political,  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Educational, 
Financial,  Mining,  Religious,  Historical,  Official, 
Astronomical,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects 
and  Statistics  In  General 


CP  TO  DATE 


450  PAGES 


Miniature  rut  cf  the  Almanac    Actual  else  of  each  page,  5^x7  }(  Inches. 


MONEY. 


FREE!  FREE!  FREE! 


One  Million  Dollars  Personal  Guarantee  ai  the  Bach  of  Every 
COR.MSH  AMEIUCA.V   PIANO  A.VU  ORGAN. 

A  REMARKABLE  PROPOSITION.  c^Sg-as 


RKMEMRER  we  are  the  only  firm  of  actual  manu- 
facturers selling  exclUfiiTuly  to  tbe  general  public  direct,  at 
factory  cost— the  only  llrm  where  you  get  tue  Real  Exact 
Value  for  your  money.  There  aro  no  agents',  dealers' 
or  middlemen  a  pronto  added. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  NOW  READY. 

i^rcasH  or  on  easy  pay* 

TEUHS:  NO  SATISFACTION,  KO  PAY. 


 Models  "An 

Ancient  Egy  ptum  Cuoir  at  Lany  Temple  Service,''  is  the  subject 
_  of  tueexquibiteiy  beautiful  colored  art  frontispiece  present  en 
with  our  new  catalogue  of  the  celebrated  CORMSH  AMERICAN  Pianos  and  Organs.  Thi> 
interesting  picture  was  designed  and  painted  exclusively  for  us  by  an  eminent  artist  and  bas 
been  reproduced  In  the  original  colors.  The  catalogue  contains  a  complete  description  of  over 
&0  styles  of  PlmnOfl  and  Organs,  together  with  prices  and  terms  of  sale.  It  will  be  sent  to  nil  In- 
tending purchasers  FREE  on  application  postage  paid.  Remember,  our  vast  business  continues 
on  the  old  basis— Pianos  and  Organs  at  wholesale  cot.-t,  direct  from  factory  to  family,  no  agents',  music  stores' 
or  middlemen  s  profits  to  pay,    i  be  purchaser  of  a  Corulnh  American  pay*  only  for  what  be  buy* 


to  dull  your  clrcumatanreft 

own  home  under  our  special  warrant  for  twentv  five  years. 
In  advance.  St»to  delivery  to  purchaser  guaranteed. 


Pianos  and  Organs  shipped  ou  thirty  days' 
XU  MONEY 


trial  In  your 
REQUIRED 


f*END  for  particulars  of  our  popular  Co- 
partnership Plan  by  which  any  one  can  easily 
obtain  a  CORNISH  Piano  or  Organ  for  noth* 
inj^J^ah^rpianB^rtonji^ 


Write  at  Once  to  CORNISH  &  CO.,  ( 

■9  


UEMEMBER  that  a  prompt  rc*pon»e  to  thU  advert  lament 

•••I"  r.  .  DISCOUNT  OF  at  O  00  on  thplUt  prlt-ea  aa  quoted 

In  our  IM98  Catalogue  on  any  OOIIVIBH  Orcan.  or  080.00  on 
the  ll»t  price.  ITtou  bay  a  CORNI*H  i'lano.  Owing;  to  the  very 
clo»e  nanrcln  tbl.  leave.  Tor  manufacturing,  we  are  obliged  to 
rwenr,  the  right  to  withdraw  thl.  .peelal  dlneount  at  any  time. 


ItEFEREVCES.  -Ourbflnk.yourbaok.arivbank. 
theertitor  of  this  paper,  or  of  any  of  the  mnltirade  of 
patron?  who  have  purchased  millions  of  doilarswortb 
of  Instruments  from  us  daring  nearly  50  years.  Our 
new  hoolc  "The  Heart  of  tbe'Peopfe."  containing  a 
thousand  recent  references.  s*>ntf  fr«*>  


'V'T'T'TIT'T'T' 


An 


Sg^Q  Washington.  N.J.  ^flW  § 


■Btammtm 


EASTERN  EDITION. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  eecond-clasB  mail  uitittur. 


TOL.  XXI.  £TO.  16. 


MAT  15,  1898. 


rn?T?1\/rQ/3M  CENTS  A  T 
X  JLJLVIVLO  \24  KC11ISERS. 


YEAR. 


The  Combined  Armies 
and  Navies 

.  .  OF  .  . 

The  United  States  and  Spain 

DO  NOT  EQUAL  IN  NUMBERS 
THE  ARMY  OF  FARMERS 
WHO  HAVE  RALLIED  TO  THE 
SUPPORT  OF 

Farm  and  Fireside 

"The  Monarch  of  the  World's  Rural  Press." 


An  Average  335,550  Circulation 


For  the  past  three  months  is 
something;  to  be  proud  of, 
more  especially  when  you 
remember  that   this  means 


More  than  1,500,000  Readers. 


The  Advertising  Rate    and  advertisers  get  better  w 

is  I  returns  in  proportion  to  in-  w 

■s  low,  vestment    than    from  any  # 

other  farm  paper  published  anywhere  in  the  world.  ^ 


The  historic  resolution  passed  by  Congress  demanded 
that  Spain  relinquish  her  authority  over  and  with- 
draw her  forces  from  Cuba,  and  declared  that  the  United 
States  disclaimed  any  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty 
over  the  island,  and  would  leave  its  future  government 
and  control  to  its  own  people.  To  free  the  people  of  Cuba 
is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  American  people.  Spain 
accepted  the  resolution  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  war 
there  is.  But  the  necessary  measures  of  war  immediately 
broadened  action  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  resolution, 
and  developed  a  wider  purpose  than  it  contains.  War 
will  free  the  people  of  all  Spain's  colonies. 


It  was  strategy  of  the  highest  order  which  planned 
that  the  first  great  action  between  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain  should  take  place  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Commodore  Dewey's  brilliant  victory  in 
Manila  bay  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
in  naval  history,  but  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  political  history.  The  people  of  this  country  have  had 
their  interest  and  sympathies  centered  on  the  one  and 
one  half  million  oppressed  inhabitants  of  near-by  Cuba. 
It  comes  to  them  with  startling  suddenness  that  six 
or  eight  times  that  number  of  people  in  the  far-away 
Philippines,  as  the  first  result  of  the  war,  have  been  set 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 


The  statesmanship  of  peace  was  intervention  in  behalf 
of  Cuba ;  the  statesmanship  of  war  is  freedom  for  every 
people  so  unfortunate  to  be  under  Spanish  misgovern- 
meut.  Indeed,  freedom  for  the  people  of  Spain  herself 
is  involved  in  this  contest.  The  tottering  Bourbon 
monarchy,  forced  to  fight  as  a  desperate  resort  to  save 
itself  a  little  while  longer  in  Spain,  cannot  long  survive 
inevitable  defeat  in  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
Whether  it  is  succeeded  by  a  Republic  or  by  a  Carlist 
constitutional  monarchy,  the  people  of  Spain  will  be 
benefited. 


History  records  wars  of  conquest  and  gain,  wars  of 
ambition,  hate  and  revenge,  wars  for  religion  and  wars 
for  independence;  but  destiny  has  reserved  it  for  the 
American  nation  to  make  war  solely  for  the  cause  of 
humanity.  At  immense  sacrifices  and  without  hope  or 
expectation  of  material  gain,  the  United  States  is  now 
engaged  in  a  war  to  relieve  from  oppression  the  people  of 
other  lands  and  races.  It  is  making  war  to  crush  barbar- 
ism and  advance  civilization.  The  American  flag  is 
unfurled  over  the  struggle  for  human  liberty  on  both 
sides  of  the  world.  The  world  can  hardly  comprehend 
war  on  such  a  high  plane.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  history.  More  than  a  century  ago  this  nation 
gained  its  own  independence.  A  century's  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  aid  other  peoples  to  secure  their 
independence. 

In  our  civil  war  the  origiual  purpose  of  the  Northern 
states  in  taking  up  arms  was  to  save  the  Union,  not  to 
abolish  slavery.  But  the  war  moved  beyond  the  limits 
first  defined  for  it,  and  expanded  its  original  purpose  to 
the  broader  field  of  human  rights;  and  when  peace 
returned,  the  Union  was  preserved  and  slavery  was 
abolished.  Lincoln  said:  "I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free." 
When  the  present  war  ends,  Spain  and  her  colonies  will 
not  be  half  slave  and  half  free. 

"For  freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

>»   >  <  <« 

Genekal  Miles  concludes  an  article  in  the  "Forum" 
for  April  on  the  political  situation  in  Europe  and 
the  East  as  follows : 

"We  are  fortunate  in  being  isolated  from  other 
countries.  We  are  blessed  with  a  virgin  soil  and  great 
natural  resources.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are 
questions  of  vast  importance  which  will  require  the 
attention  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  in  order  that  the  pros- 
perity and  enterprise  of  the  country  may  be  preserved, 
and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  millions  of  toilers 
guarded.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build 
up  our  commerce  wherever  it  has  declined,  so  that  we 
may  successfully  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  our  people  have  spread  a 
steel  network  over  our  great  western  empire.  The  hardy 
soldiers,  pioneers,  miners  and  home-builders  have  trans- 
formed the  wild  prairies  and  mountain  wastes  of  the 
great  West  into  civilized,  prosperous  and  progressive 
communities  and  states.  Yet,  while  this  transformation 
has  been  going  on,  other  countries  have  been  making 
progress,  which  may  in  time  rival  that  of  our  own 
country.  Great  changes  have  been  made  in  India,  Egypt, 
South  America,  Australia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the 
vast  regions  of  Siberia;  and  we  should  not  be  unmindful 
of  these  changes,  as  they  may  affect  our  own  interests 
and  commercial  welfare  in  the  future.  The  events  now 
transpiring  simultaneously  in  Europe  and  the  far  East 
are  very  ominous.  The  trade  of  China,  if  not  her  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  nation,  is  involved.  Whether 
territorial  dismemberment  of  the  empire  is  contemplated 
time  alone  will  determine.  As  regards  the  economic 
phase  of  the  struggle,  however,  our  country  cannot  be  a 
disinterested  spectator.  What  active  form  our  interests 
shall  take  is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  by  our 
statesmen. 

"While  we  view  with  great  interest  and  some  concern 
the  position  of  the  great  powers  in  their  relations  to  the 
question  to  be  solved  in  the  far  East,  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  what  movement  will  be  made  in  the  near  future 
upon  the  world's  chess-board— whether  there  shall  be  a 
concert  of  action,  or  whether  rivalry,  jealousy,  avarice 
and  ambition  shall  involve  the  principal  nations  in  the 
most  serious  war  of  modern  times.  As  important  events 
are  following  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  it  cannot  be 
long  before  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  own  political  and  commercial  interests,  and 
those  of  our  neighbors  along  the  line  of  the  republics  of 
South  America,  will  be  affected." 


The  naval  history  of  Spain  for  four  centuries  past  is 
the  history  of  the  Corsair.  In  conflicts  with  other 
powers  Spain's  navy  never  won  a  victory,  but  the  deeds 
of  Spanish  pirates  have  never  been  surpassed.  It  was 
the  "ruling  passion  strong  in  death"  that  made  Spain 
declare  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  that  she  would 
engage,  under  cover  of  an  auxiliary  navy,  in  privateer- 
ing on  American  commerce.  This  action  was  experted 
by  our  government  and  prepared  for  weeks  ago.  Our 
Asiatic  squadron,  at  Hong-Kong,  was  reinforced  and 
fully  supplied  with  provisions,  coal  and  ammunition. 
Spain's  expected  stand  on  privateering  made  just  cause 
for  immediate  action  in  the  Pacific.  Within  a  few  days 
of  the  formal  declaration  of  war  Commodore  Dewey  had 
steamed  over  six  hundred  miles  to  Manila  Bay  and  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish  fleet  there.  By  one  brilliant  stroke 
American  commerce  in  the  Pacific  was  freed  from 
danger,  .Spain's  title  to  the  Philippines  taken  away, 
and  liberty  given  to  the  people  of  those  islands.  Spain's 
steps  seemed  guided  now  toward  swift  retribution  for 
her  crimes  against  humanity.  The  sword  of  justice  has 
been  drawn  and  terrible  will  be  its  execution. 


The  Chicago  "Times-Herald,"  under  date  of  May  4th, 
says:  "Telegraphic communication  with  the  Phdip- 
pine  Islands  has  been  interrupted  since  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  Commodore  Dewey.  Hong-Kong 
reports  that  electrical  experiments  prove  that  the  cable 
was  cut  about  fifty  miles  from  Manila.  Several  days  neces- 
sarily must  elapse  before  repairs  can  be  made.  Advices 
from  Madrid  state  that  the  cable  was  cut  by  the  Spaniards 
after  explicit  orders  from  their  home  government  had 
been  received. 


"This  incident  and  the  fact  that  martial  law  has  been 
declared  in  Madrid  are  highly  significant  as  showing  the 
present  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Spain.  The  rupture  of 
the  Manila  cable  will  prevent  the  full  details  of  the  Span- 
ish losses  from  reaching  Madrid  for  several  days,  and  in 
the  meantime  it  is  hoped  that  overheated  excitement 
will  cool  off  considerably.  But  to  guard  against  riotous 
outbreaks  the  Spanish  capital  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
military  authorities,  and  the  rigors  of  martial  law  already 
are  experienced.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Spain's  hardest  trial  is  at  hand.  She  is  facing  a  revolu- 
tion at  home  which  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
government.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  short  of  Euro- 
pean intervention  can  save  the  Spanish  crown,  no  matter 
whether  Spain's  colonial  possessions  are  sacrificed  or  not. 
As  soon  as  'Spanish  honor  is  satisfied'  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  help  her  make  the  best  possible  terms  with 
the  United  States.  Unless  all  present  indications  are 
misleading  Spain  will  emerge  from  this  war  a  bankrupted 
monarchy  without  a  colony,  and  the  end  cannot  long  be 
postponed." 


The  final  crop  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  wheat  crop  of  1897  at  530,149,168  bushels. 
The  total  value  of  the  crop,  estimated  at  the  average  farm 
price  on  December  1st,  was  8428,547,121.  The  1S97  December 
average  farm  price,  80.S  cents  a  bushel,  is  8.2  cents  higher 
tEan  in  1896,  and  29.9  cents  higher  than  1S95.  The  average 
yield  to  the  acre  in  1897  was  13.4  bushels,  which  is  .7 
bushel  higher  than  the  average  for  the  ten  years  from 
1887  to'1896,  and  it  has  been  exceeded  but  twice  within 
this  period— in  1891  it  was  15.3,  and  in  1895  it  was  13.7 
bushelsj 

1  ^ 
4 

After  period  of  steadiness  the  wheat  market  became 
excited  i  i  April,  and  prices  advanced  to  the  highest  level 
reached  in  seven  years.  On  April  29th  the  New  York 
price  of  No.  1  northern  was  §1.273^,  against  81.06  April  1st, 
and  SI. 05  January  1st.  The  visible  supply  of  wheat  is 
stated  to  be  less  now  than  at  any  time  since  1891,  being 
less  than  26,000,000  bushels,  or  about  10,000,000  bushels 
less  than  one  year  ago,  and  from  32,000,000  to  49,000,000 
bushels  less  than  in  the  preceding  years  back  to  1S93. 
The  price  of  bread  has  advanced  all  over  Europe,  specula- 
tion is  broad  and  active,  and  a  period  of  fluctuating  prices 
is  on  again. 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Condi  tion 
Powders. 


Feed-stores  and  country  gro- 
ceries all  over  do  a  thriving 
trade  in  condition  powders 
of  all  sorts— cattle-powders,  powders  for 
swine,  powders  to  make  hens  lay,  etc. 
This  is  a  good  enough  thing  for  the  stores, 
for  there  is  a  good  discount  in  these  pow- 
ders ;  it  is  still  better  for  the  manufacturers 
who  take  comparatively  cheap  substances, 
mix  them  up  and  sell  the  mixture  for  a  good 
round  sum.  But  it  is  a  losing  trade  for  the 
people  who  buy  and  use  these  so-called 
condition  powders.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  farmers'  hard-earned  dollars 
are  spent  in  this  way,  and  wasted  just  as 
effectually  as  the  largest  share  of  the  money 
is  wasted  that  people  pay  for  the  patent 
medicines  which  fill  the  shelves  of  our 
drug-stores.  Xo  greater  truth  was  ever 
spoken  about  this  subject  than  found  in 
Dr.  C.  D.  S mead's  reply  to  a  request  for  a 
recipe  for  a  good  condition  powder.  He 
said :  "The  best  condition  powder  for  horses 
known  to  veterinary  science  is  composed  of 
ground  oats,  one  hundred  pounds,  wheat 
bran,  fifty  pounds,  and  linseed-oil  meal, 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  owing  to 
whether  the  horse  is  of  constipated  habit  or 
not.  .  .  .  A  proper  food  will  keep  the  horse 
in  condition  all  the  time,  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  improper  food  produces  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  ailments  that  farmers' 
horses  are  subject  to."  Just  as  long  as  we 
feed  properly,  namely,  what  is  called  a 
"balanced  ration,"  our  animals  will  not  be 
liable  to  be  out  of  order,  or  to  be  in  need  of 
condition  powders.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
run-down  animals  frequently  improve 
wonderfully  when  condition  powders  are 
given.  Dr.  Smead  gives  this  explanation : 
"Nine  times  out  of  every  ten,  when  con- 
dition powders  are  fed,  a  change  is  made 
in  the  ration,  and  the  owner  is  satislied 
witli  the  powder,  believing  it  to  have  done 
almost  wonders  for  his  animals,  little  re- 
alizing that  the  change  of  food  had  as 
much  or  more  to  do  with  producing  the 
change  in  the  animal's  condition  as  the 
medicine."  Usually  the  condition  pow- 
ders are  fed  in  bran  or  bran  and  ground 
oats,  and  that  is  just  the  feed  that  animals 
will  neeil  after  being  fed  largely  on  straw, 
timothy  hay,  corn  and  corn-meal. 


In  some  cases  the  use  of 
some  tonic  or  stimulating 
Medicines.    pow-der  may  be  advisable. 

Farmers  will  feed  improperly  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  fully  understand  the 
principles  of  proper  feeding,  and  they  wish 
to  feed  what  they  happen  to  have  without 
spending  money  for  things  they  have  to 
buy.  Consequently  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  animal  often  become  impaired,  and 
must  be  strengthened  and  built  up  by 
ionics.  But  why  buy  the  ready  mixtures 
at  high  prices  when  we  can  make  our  own, 
and  as  good  as  the  best  in  market,  at  a 
small  fraction  of  the  price  asked  for  the 
mixtures'?  Dr.  Smead  gives  the  following 
formula  for  a  good  general  tonic :  "Pow- 
dered nitrate  of  potash,  one  pound ;  Jamaica 
ginger,  four  ounces;  powdered  goldenseal 
and  gentian-root,  of  each  three  ounces; 
powdered  anise-seed,  two  ounces;  mix. 
For  a  dose,  give  a  round  teaspoonful  in 
oats,  wheat  bran  or  chaffed  oats  and  bran. 
This  is  a  safe  tonic  condition  powder,  and 
contains  no  arsenic  and  antimony,  as  many 
of  the  condition  powders  on  the  market 
do." 

*  *  * 

We  have  become  converts  to  the  doctrine 
of  home-mixing  of  fertilizers,  of  condition 
powders,  etc.,  and  surely  of  fly- repelling 
substances.  I  have  heretofore  told  of  my 
own  mixtures  for  protecting  cattle  from 
the  fly  pest  during  summer  and  autumn. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  oil  of  tar  and 
kerosene-oil.  A  reader  of  the  "Rural  Xew- 
Yorker"  gives  the  following  as  a  thorough- 
ly effective  formula:  "For  twelve  cows  I 
mix  thoroughly  five  pounds  of  the  cheapest 
grease  available,  with  one  pint  of  coal-tar, 
one  ounce  of  carbolic  crystals  and  one  half 
pint  of  kerosene.  This  should  be  applied 
by  rubbing  on  the  back,  on  the  sides,  at 
the  base  of  the  horns  and  under  the  flanks 
and  shoulders.  I  use  a  woolen  cloth,  and 
rub  thoroughly.  A  few  applications  will 
usually  be  found  sufficient  for  the  season. 
It  holds  out  better  than  anything  else  I 
have  tried." 


scarce — and  behold  what  a  sturdy  race  the 
Irish  are!  I  also  thank  you  for  your  article 
in  defense  of  the  birds.  How  cau  any  one 
begrudge  the  birds  some  cherries  and  seeds, 
and  yet  profit  by  their  untiring  service." 
This  was  signed  by  a  lover  of  birds,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
reject  meat  entirely.  In  fact,  I  eat  a  good 
deal  of  meat  myself,  especially  good  tender 
beef,  chickens  and  even  some  pork,  and 
enjoy  it  and  feel  well.  It  is  not  the  use, 
but  the  abuse  of  these  things,  especially 
the  restriction  to  an  almost  exclusive  meat 
diet,  that  I  protest  against. 


As  every  one  who  is  in  the  least 
Bats  as       facailiar  with  the  life-history 
Friends.  Qf  the  ba^  j-nows  this  little  flv. 

ing  quadruped  is  a  great  insect-destroyer, 
and  as  it  moves  about  and  hunts  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  night  only,  it  gets 
hold  of  just  such  moths  and  other  night- 
prowlers  (like  the  June  beetle)  which  our 
bird  friends  cannot  well  get  hold  of,  except 
the  latter  happen  to  find  these  insects  in 
their  day  hiding-places  asleep.  The  codling- 
moth  which  lays  the  egg  that  hatches  the 
worm  that  eats  into  our  apples  moves 
about  mostly  during  the  time  when  the  bat 
is  on  the  wing,  and  undoubtedly  bats  de- 
stroy great  numbers  of  them.  Recently 
some  of  our  western  contemporaries  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  collect  bats  in  caves,  etc., 
box  and  ship  them  to  any  place  wanted, 
and  there  turn  them  loose  to  serve  as 
"night-watchmen."  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  said,  caves  are  found  in  which 
bats  winter  over  in  a  torpid  state  by  the 
thousand.  Artificial  caves  might  be  con- 
structed in  our  fruit  regions,  and  the  bats 
introduced  and  bred.  I  give  the  idea  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  T.  Greixer. 


Home-mixed 
Fertilizers. 


The  Ohio  experiment  sta- 
tion has  made  some  inter- 
esting experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  effects  secured 
from  the  use  of  factory  and  home  mixtures, 
and  reports  that  home  mixtures  of  similar 
chemical  composition,  made  from  tankage, 
acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  etc., 
have  given  an  equal  increase  of  crop  when 
used  on  corn,  with  standard  brands  of  fac- 
tory-mixed fertilizers,  and  at  a  reduction 
of  more  than  forty  per  cent  in  cost.  The 
station  says  that  the  actual  cost  of  mixing 
is  less  than  a  dollar  a  ton.  This  is  a  most 
important  matter  with  all  users  of  fertili- 
zers, and  every  one  should  ask  the  station 
for  copy  of  the  full  report.  As  an  example 
of  the  general  outcome,  I  will  mention  the 
first  test,  as  follows:  Factory  brand  A, 
costing  $30.00  a  ton,  produced  an  average 
increase  of  6.1  bushels  an  acre.  Home- 
mixture  A,  costing  $18.24  a  ton,  produced 
an  average  increase  of  6.1  bushels  an  acre. 
What  a  chance  for  saving  money  in  these 
home  mixtures! 


Teaching; 

Calves  to  Drini. 


Meat  and 


We  all  believe  in  the  free 

use  of  vegetables  and 
Vegetables.   fmitS]  and  that  sueh  prop. 

er  use  is  natural  and  conducive  to  health. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  urging  people 
to  eat  more  of  them  and  less  fried  stuff, 
especially  meats  and  grease.  A  number  of 
my  correspondents  have  taken  me  to  task 
for  my  criticisms  on  the  "high  living"  in- 
dulged in  by  American  farmers,  but  others 
have  come  to  indorse  my  views  with  great 
enthusiasm.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  the 
following  letter:  "Traveling  in  Europe 
and  noting  the  frugality  of  the  people 
there  and  their  consequent  good  health, 
one  laments  the  wastcfuluess  in  our  coun- 
try. Europeans  say  we  must  become  dys- 
peptic, because  we  swallow  mountains  of 
baking-powderand  oceans  of  lard  and  stim- 
ulants. The  only  remedy  for  our  bad  table- 
habits  is  vegetarianism.  For  the  vegeta- 
rian diet  is  claimed  that  while  it  contains 
all  the  essentials  of  strength  taken  directly 
from  the  storehouse  of  nature  it  avoids 
many  of  the  dangers  of  artificial  stimula- 
tion. Rheumatism,  cancer  and  fevers  are 
caused  by  meat,  as  it  vilifies  the  blood.  I 
have  been  cured  of  rheumatism  of  long 
standing  by  abstaining  from  meat,  and  was 
not  this  a  gratifying  cure?  Xo  nasty  med- 
icines to  take  and  no  doctor  bills  to  pay.  I 
agree  with  you  that  Americans  throw  too 
much  money  away  on  the  doctor.  In  Ire- 
land, where  the  people  are  poor  and  cannot 
pay  doctors,  there  these  poisou-dealers  are 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw 
a  friend  try  to  teach  a 
young  calf  to  drink. 
He  began  with  gentle  demeanor,  but  in  a 
very  short  time  he  was  fighting  mad,  the 
calf  wild  with  fear,  and  over  half  the  milk 
was  on  the  floor.  He  gave  the  poor, 
ignorant  beast  several  bad  names  and  a 
hard  kick,  then  took  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  and  left  it  hungry. 

The  reason  he  failed  to  instruct  was 
because  he  began  wrong.  He  backed  the 
calf  into  a  corner,  got  astride  its  neck,  and 
while  he  held  the  pail  with  one  hand  he 
pushed  the  calf's  nose  down  into  the  milk 
with  the  other.  The  result  was  what  might 
have  been  expected — a  sudden  lurch  and 
bunt  on  the  part  of  the  calf,  and  milk 
splashed  over  the  man  from  his  eyes  to  his 
toes.  Then  he  was  mad,  the  calf  fright- 
ened half  to  death,  and  the  first  lesson 
terminated. 

I  have  taught  a  large  number  of  calves 
to  drink,  and  done  it  so  easily  and  quietly 
that  nobody  ever  suspected  that  anything 
had  happened.  I  place  a  box,  large  enough 
to  hold  a  pail,  in  one  corner  of  the  shed, 
set  the  pail  containing  the  warm  milk  in 
it,  then  by  gentle  movements  get  the  calf 
to  come  to  it.  Dipping  two  fingers  in 
the  milk  and  putting  them  in  the  calf's 
mouth,  I  give  it  a  taste.  I  repeat  the  dip- 
ping, and  gradually  lead  the  animal  down 
to  the  milk,  and  it  sucks  it  in  while  sucking 
my  finger.  The  second  lesson  is  much 
shorter.  The  calf  has  learned  where  the 
milk  is,  and  little  trouble  is  experienced  in 
getting  its  head  down  to  it;  then  while  it 
is  drawing  in  the  milk  I  quickly  slip  my 
finger  out.  1  repeat  these  motions  until 
the  animal  "catches  on,"  which  it  will  do 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  third  lesson 
consists  in  leading  the  calf's  nose  down  to 
the  milk,  and  after  that  it  will  look  out  for 
itself.  When  the  pail  is  set  in  a  box  the 
calf  cannot  tip  it  over  nor  bunt  the  milk 
out  of  it,  and  no  holding  is  necessary.  I 
:  have  had  calves  to  drink  right  along  after 
one  lesson,  others  only  after  three  or  four. 
The  calf  must  not  be  held  in  any  position  ; 
it  will  hold  itself.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  give  it  a  taste  of  the  milk  and  teach  it 
where  to  find  it. 


Corn  for  Cows 

on  Pasture. 


One  of  the  best  farmers 
I  know  feeds  his  milk- 
cows  a  ration  of  corn 
once  a  day  all  summer.  The  effect  on  the 
How  of  milk  and  its  richness  is  marked, 
while  the  cows,  running  on  first-class 
pasture,  are  kept  in  excellent  flesh.  An- 
other farmer  whose  cows  are  always  in 
excellent  condition,  and  yield  a  large  flow 
of  milk,  feeds  only  three  or  four  ears  of 


corn  at  each  milking,  but  he  keeps  them 
out  of  the  pasture  at  night  and  feeds  them 
good  hay.  He  says  a  third  less  pasture  is 
required,  while  it  is  kept  in  much  better 
condition  and  yields  a  fair  supply  of  green 
feed  until  an  abundance  of  sweet  corn  i 
ready  for  cutting. 

When  and  Where         A  farmer  in  Indianad 
to  Feed  Com      writes :  "I  like  your  | 


for  Soiling. 


idea  of  growing  a 


soiling-crop  of  corn 
to  help  out  the  pastures  when  grass  begins 
to  fail,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  j 
feed  it  in  a  yard  rather  than  in  the  pasture. 
When  flies  are  bad,  along  in  July  and 
August,  I  shall  let  my  cows  run  in  the 
pasture  at  night  and  keep  them  in  the 
yard  during  the  day.  There  is  a  large  shed 
in  this  yard,  with  good  mangers,  and  in 
these  mangers  I  shall  feed  them  a  good 
supply  of  green  sweet  corn  morning  and 
evening.  They  will  thus  be  sheltered  from 
the  sun  during  the  day,  and  can  huddle 
together  to  fight  the  flies,  while  at  night 
they  can  fill  themselves  with  grass  with- 
out annoyance  from  any  source.  It  is  the 
trampling  a  pasture  gets  that  hurts  the 
grass.  I  know  that  grazed  grass  will  grow 
all  summer  if  it  is  not  tramped  to  death." 

Our  friend's  ideas  are  good.  Xo  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  facts  will  deny  that 
the  trampling  a  pasture  receives  injures  it 
far  more  than  the  grazing.  And  I  believe 
that  cattle  do  trample  a  pasture  much  more 
during  the  day  than  at  night;  therefore, 
his  plan  of  keeping  his  cows  up  during  the 
day,  and  feeding  them  a  soiling-crop  at  a  I 
time  when  the  growth  of  grass  is  rather 
slow,  is  one  that  might  well  be  imitated. 
Only  good  will  result  from  his  practice. 


Where  to  Grow 
Corn  for  Soiling-. 


Another  farmer,  who 
lives  on  the  great,  broad 
prairies  of  Iowa,  writes: 
"Your  plan  of  growing  corn  close  by  the 
pasture  to  feed  to  the  stock  when  grass 
begins  to  get  scarce  is  one  I  should  like  to 
adopt,  but  as  it  happens,  my  meadow  joins 
the  pasture,  and  I  would  be  unable  to  grow 
a  soiling-crop  nearer  than  two  hundred 
yards  of  it.  The  idea  of  lugging  two  or 
three  big  armfulls  of  green  corn  that 
distance  every  night  and  morning  when  a 
fellow  has  hardly  time  to  eat  rather  dis- 
courages me.  Would  you  rip  up  a  strip 
of  meadow  and  plant  anyway?" 

I  would.  I  know  what  it  is  to  "lug'' 
green  corn  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
and  I  know  how  inconvenient  it  is  to  hitch 
to  a  sled  and  haul  it  up  when  one  is  rushed 
"from  sun  to  sun."  I  would  turn  over  a 
strip  of  the  meadow,  cut  the  surface  well 
with  a  disk,  and  drill  the  corn  in  rows  two 
or  two  and  one  half  feet  apart.  One  har- 
rowing just  before  the  corn  comes  up,  and 
another  when  it  is  firmly  rooted,  will  be 
about  all  the  cultivation  it  will  need,  and 
the  quantity  of  feed  that  will  be  produced 
will  open  your  eyes. 

*  *  * 


Young  Pigs. 


A  few  days  ago  a  young 


farmer  showed  me  thirty- 
eight  as  pretty  spring  pigs  as  any  one 
would  wish  to  see.  They  were  the  product 
of  five  sows,  and  all  were  smooth,  plump 
and  healthy.  "These  sows,"  said  he,  "run 
on  that  two  acres  of  grass,  and  get  all  the 
corn  they  can  eat  since  the  pigs  were  far- 
rowed. Before  they  were  farrowed  I  fed 
them  a  mixture  of  bran  and  ground  oats 
and  corn,  two,  by  measure,  of  bran  and 
oats  to  one  of  corn,  made  just  damp  with 
water,  and  not  one  lost  a  pig.  I  have  three 
movable  pens  six  by  seven  feet,  and  when 
one  of  the  sows  was  about  due  I  pulled  one 
of  these  pens  under  the  shed  and  put  her 
in  it.  When  the  pigs  were  a  week  old  I 
pulled  the  pen  out  and  let  all  run  at  large." 

This  was  a  new  idea  to  me.  The  one  large 
shed  was  all  he  had,  and  these  little 
portable  six  by  eight  pens,  four  feet  high, 
answered  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as 
expensive  partitions.  When  he  was  done 
with  them  they  were  set  aside  out  of  the 
way.  They  are  made  of  six-inch  fencing 
nailed  to  corner  strips  two  by  two  inches 
square.  Nearly  every  farmer  would  find 
three  or  four  of  them  very  useful  about 
the  pig-pen.  Fred  Grundy. 


Seed  of  red,  white  and  Alsike  clover  may 
be  stored  two  years  without  very  serious 
loss  in  vitality,  provided  it  is  kept  in  a  dry, 
dark,  cool  place.  Weevils  rarely  attack 
such  seed.  We  do  not  advise,  however, 
holding  clover-seed  for  more  than  two 
years.  The  seed  of  crimson  clover  is  con- 
siderably weaker  than  that  of  the  other 
species,  and  should  not  be  held  more  than 
one  year. — Rural  Xew-Yorker. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Run-down  Farms. — Much  has  been 
written  in  recent  years  about  the 
profit  to  be  gotten  from  buying 
neglected  farms  and  improving 
i  them.   In  all  rolling  and  hilly  sections  of 
I  ourcountry,andespeciallyin NewEngland, 
unproductive  farms  may  be  bought  at  low 
\  prices,   and  their  neglected  appearance 
ij  seems  to  indicate  that  their  owners  have 
:  managed  badly,  and  that  a  thrifty  fellow 
would  find  such  land,  at  the  prevailing  low 
I  prices  asked  for  it,  a  profitable  investment. 
The  advice  is  often  given  that  a  young  man 
should  take  hold  of  such  land  rather  than 
seek  richer  land  farther  west.   In  some 
cases  the  advice  maybe  good,  but  I  want  to 
!  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  the 
selling-price  of  productive  and  unproduc- 
;  tive  land,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  usually  as 
great  as  it  should  be.  Thin  farms  are  made 
fertile  easily  on  paper,  but  the  beginner 
who  takes  hold  of  a  thin  and  neglected 
i  farm  rarely  realizes  how  great  an  invest- 
ment he  must  make  in  the  course  of  years 
before  he  gets  it  in  such  shape  that  he  can 
j  depend  upon  it  for  income.  Soil-building 
is  slow  work  unless  one  has  command  of 
enough  money  to  buy  outright  large  sup- 
I  plies  of  available  plant-food,  and  such  a 
course  can  usually  be  pursued  safely  only 
by  the  capitalist  who  has  money  to  waste 
upon  pet  theories.  Usually  these  neglected 
farms  are  in  sections  remote  from  good 
1  markets,  and  after  the  best  years  of  a  man's 
life  have  been  spent  in  making  improve- 
ments in  the  soil,  the  fences  and  the  build- 
ings, the  investment  is  not  in  a  place  where 
good  returns  may  be  obtained.   There  is 
too  much  mere  sentiment  in  this  matter  of 
abandoned  or  neglected  farm-lands.  They 
are  generally  lands  that  would  not  or  should 
not  be  cleared  under  the  conditions  of  the 
present  day.   They  are  not  needed,  since 
other  land  has  been  brought  within  reach 
of  the  people.   Large  areas  now  under  cul- 
tivation could  be  vacated  with  profit  to 
those  who  can  hope  only  to  wring  a  miser- 
able pittance  from  them;  they  should  be 
growing  timber  and  waiting  for  the  day 
when  markets  will  justify  their  cultivation. 

Naturally  Strong  Soils.— There  is  a 
limited  area  of  naturally  strong  soil  in  most 
old  agricultural  sections  that  is  unproduc- 
tive and  low-priced  simply  because  bad 
management  has  locked  up  the  plant-food 
in  the  soil.  Good  tillage  and  a  crop  of 
clover,  possible  with  some  under-dr'ainage, 
set  the  land  aright  quickly,  and  it  proves  a 
profitable  investment;  but  this  kind  of 
land  is  wholly  different  from  that  which  is 
thin,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  Two 
farms  may  have  the  same  productive 
capacity,  and  yet  one  be  worth  twice  as 
much  an  acre  as  the  other,  regardless  of 
any  other  differences  than  that  of  soil.  One 
has  great  natural  strength,  and  responds 
immediately  to  good  treatment ;  the  other 
must  be  nursed  for  years.  One  has  great 
stores  of  plant-food  in  it,  and  they  can  be 
quickly  made  available;  the  other  never 
was  able  to  stand  heavy  cropping.  Before 
buying  land  one  needs  to  know  its  history. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  to  invest 
in  worn-out  land  unless  one  has  plenty  of 
outside  capital.  A  less  number  of  acres  of 
good  land  is  safer.  It  can  be  depended 
upon,  brings  in  income  from  the  start,  and 
affords  less  risk  of  failure  than  a  larger 
area  of  thin  soil. 

*  *  * 

Inaccurate  Statements.— In  the  last  two 
years  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  this  country 
expends  for  foreign  sugar  each  year,  and 
the  usual  expression  is  that  we  might  save 
just  this  amount  by  producing  the  sugar 
at  home.  One  writer  laments  that  "we  are 
missing  this  amount  yearly  out  of  our 
pockets."  The  impression  that  these  people 
seek  to  make  is  that  we  would  be  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  better  off  if  we  grew 
the  beets  and  made  the  sugar.  How  can 
this  be?  Is  our  land  and  labor  worth 
nothing  in  other  directions?  We  would 
have  been  growing  beets  a  score  of  years 
ago  if  other  crops  had  not  proven  by  exper- 
iment to  be  more  profitable.  Possibly  we 
can  now  afford  to  raise  the  needed  beets — 
that  is  the  question  for  the  Eastern  farmer 
to-day — but  only  a  small  part  of  the  value 
of  the  total  product  can  be  regarded  as 
profit  or  savings.  It  is  business  to  produce 
that  which  affords  profit,  and  to  exchange 
such  products  for  others  we  cannot  produce 
with  profit. 


Figuring  Upon  Yields. — I  have  known 
men  to  go  into  the  potato-field  in  the  fall, 
dig  and  weigh  one  hill,  and  from  such  data 
estimate  that  the  field  had  a  crop  of  400 
bushels  an  acre.  It  seemed  to  them  only  a 
matter  of  arithmetic.  Having  the  weight 
of  one  hill  and  the  number  of  hills  an 
acre,  400  bushels  an  acre  were  indicated ; 
but  lo,  the  yield  would  be  about  150 
bushels.  Practical  growers  know  how 
valueless  such  an  estimate  usually  proves 
to  be.  A  leading  correspondent  of  the 
"Country  Gentleman"  does  some  figuring 
after  this  fashion :  "In  all  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  of  sugar-beet  raising  which 
I  have  listened  to  or  read,  there  is  one 
point  which  is  not  clear,  and  that  is  why 
the  yield  is  so  low — that  is,  in  weight  of 
crop.  The  distances  given  vary  from  18  to 
24  inches  for  distance  of  rows,  with  beets 
from  6  to  9  inches  in  the  row.  With  the 
planting  6  by  24  inches,  each  beet  would 
have  one  square  foot  of  ground,  and  the 
same  would  be  true  if  we  narrowed  the 
rows  to  18  inches  and  increased  the  distance 
to  9  inches  between  beets.  This  would  give 
a  yield  of  21^  tons  an  acre,  provided  the 
beets  weighed  a  pound  each.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  told  that  it  is  possible  to  grow 
beets  that  will  weigh  \%  pounds  each  and 
still  be  sweet  enough  to  reach  a  profitable 
standard ;  and  this  additional  weight  would 
give  over  15  tons  more  an  acre.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  possible  by  care  in  getting 
a  perfect  stand  to  grow  20  tons  an  acre 
more  than  the  averages  now  grown  around 
factories  in  operation.  This  is  a  large  dis- 
crepancy, and  would,  in  itself,  amount  to  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  profits."  This  is 
a  delightful  sample  of  some  of  the  figuring 
now  being  done  about  sugar-beet  profits. 
If  every  beet  were  in  its  place  exactly,  and 
if  it  attained  just  the  maximum  weight 
admissible,  the  growers  around  the  fac- 
tories would  be  getting  more  than  double 
present  yields — that  is  the  proposition  of 
this  writer.  So,  too,  the  attention  of  potato- 
growers  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that  if 
they  would  produce  exactly  three  pounds 
of  potatoes  in  every  hill,  and  had  10,000 
hills  an  acre,  they  would  never  fail  to 
produce  500  bushels  an  acre.  This,  too, 
would  increase  profits.  Such  figuring  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  who  had  lost  a  great 
deal  of  income  in  the  form  of  interest 
because  he  had  not  had  the  principal  to 
loan.  In  figuring  upon  profits  from  beet- 
growing,  the  present  yields  around  factories 
in  operation  are  the  only  safe  basis  for  a 
practical  man,  and  they  may  prove  too 
high  for  his  soil.  David. 


MUCH  ABOUT  HIGH  LIVING. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Greiner,  in  his  notice  of 
Mrs.  Eorer's  talk  before  a  Pennsylvania 
Institute  (page  2,  issue  of  March  15th)  does 
notcriticize  sufficiently  strong  the  writings 
of  certain  professional  teachers  of  cookery 
and  authors  of  cook-books.  While  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Greiner 
leads  me  to  appreciate  and  commend  his 
gallant  treatment  of  these  ladies,  I  feel  as 
if  he  ought  not  to  have  let  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  more  severe  condemnation  of 
their  methods. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  professors  of  cookery  are  too  willing  to 
adapt  their  remarks  to  what  they  consider 
the  mental  caliber  of  their  audience,  and 
while  advocating  the  simple  and  whole- 
some products  of  the  soil  to  an  audience  of 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
will  advise  the  use  of  some  of  the  vilest 
compounds  known  to  adulterators  of  food 
products  when  speaking  to  or  writing  for 
an  audience  they  deem  possessed  of  more 
money — shall  I  say  brains  or  knowledge  of 
practical  cookery?  In  an  editorial  capac- 
ity I  recently  had  occasion  to  handle  man- 
uscripts from  several  so-called  high-class 
writers  on  cooking,  and,  as  is  my  custom, 
I  turned  these  manuscripts,  after  erasing 
the  names  of  the  authors,  over  to  a  council 
of  practical  housekeepers  for  opinions; 
they  were  returned  to  me  with  more  or 
less  decided  comment  in  disapproval,  but 
not  one  remark  in  favor  of  them.  Being 
a  man,  I  am  not  supposed  to  have  much 
knowledge  of  cooking,  but  my  knowledge 
of  food  is  sufficient,  and  I  am  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  know  that  some  of  the  com- 
pounds recommended  by  certain  teachers 
of  cookery  are  not  only  vile  but  injurious 
to  the  human  stomach.  Further,  some  of 
these  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending dishes  not  at  all  within  the 
means  of  the  average  housekeeper,  but 
they  are  so  highly  lauded  that  our  wives 
are  almost  unconsciously  led  into  extrav- 
agancies they  can  ill  afford;  and,  after  all, 
the  only  result  is  usually  a  highly  seasoned, 


strange-tasting  concoction,  the  only  merit 
of  which,  if  it  be  merit,  is  its  costliness. 

Again,  certain  methods  are  advocated 
because  some  society  leader  has  seen  fit 
to  set  the  seal  of  his  or  her  approval  there- 
on, as  witness  the  "well-ripened"  fowl  so 
highly  lauded  by  some  of  these  teachers. 
Plainly  speaking,  such  a  fowl  is  one  which 
is  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  it  is 
killed  before  being  eaten.  Other  methods 
quite  as  distasteful  are  advocated.  I  am 
by  no  means  an  advocate  of  "hog  and 
hominy"  as  a  diet  for  city  folks  or  farmers, 
but  I  know  that  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk,  eggs,  poultry  and  honey,  which  may 
be  raised  on  every  farm  and  to  a  certain 
extent  on  small  grounds,  the  rural  popula- 
tion, at  least,  do  not  need  the  high-class  (?) 
teachings  of  certain  professional  demon- 
strators of  cookery  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
food  at  once  wholesome  and  inviting ;  and  I 
would  much  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  my 
stomach,  to  intrust  the  preparation  of  these 
products  for  the  table  to  the  hands  of  the 
average  American  farm  housewife  than  to 
the  professional  teacher  of  cookery. 

Geo.  R.  Knapp. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus  is  the  earliest  and  most  prof- 
itable crop  for  the  market-gardener,  but 
very  much  neglected  by  the  farmer.  Its 
value  as  a  spring  medicinal  agent  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  the  relish  of  a  few 
nice  dishes  before  even  early  vegetables 
can  be  produced  ought  to  be  enough  to 
cause  every  farmer  to  have  a  small  bed  in 
some  convenient  out-of-the-way  spot.  In 
my  home  experience  I  believe  a  half  dozen 
messes  of  nicely  prepared  asparagus  have 
given  better  results  as  a  sping  tonic  than  so 
many  dollars  invested  in  medicines.  Some 
of  my  successful  market-gardener  friends 
say  they  can  easily  harvest  five  thousand 
pounds  from  an  acre,  and  sell  it  for  from 
five  to  ten  cents  a  pound.  A  few  years  ago 
I  sold  the  product  of  a  little  patch  in  the 
dooryard  of  one  of  my  customers  for  eighty 
dollars,  and  yet  he  had  the  ornamental 
effect  left.  Asparagus  culture,  however, 
like  everything  else,  acquires  good  manage- 
ment, and  poor  gardeners  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  best  plan  for  getting  a  good  aspar- 
agus-bed in  one  year  is  to  plant  two-year- 
old  roots  in  well-prepared  rows  three  feet 
apart,  with  roots  eighteen  inches  in  the  row. 
Roots  can  be  obtained  from  any  prominent 
seedsman  for  about  fifty  cents  a  hundred 
in  quantities,  and  a  little  more  than  that 
price  by  the  dozen.  The  Mammoth,  Palm- 
etto and  Colossal  are  the  leading  varieties, 
of  which  either  will  prove  satisfactory  if 
properly  cultivated.  My  plan  is  to  plow 
or  spade  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more,  and  fill  in  about  four  inches  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  setting  the  roots  deep 
enough  so  that  about  three  or  four  inches 
of  soil  will  cover  the  crown.  This  should 
be  done  in  the  fall,  and  a  layer  of  coarse 
manure  or  straw  be  thrown  over  the  top. 
In  the  spring  the  mulch  can  be  removed 
and  some  wood-ashes  and  salt  spaded  in 
the  surface  to  the  depth  of  the  root-crowns. 

Seeds  require  three  yeai's  from  planting 
to  make  good  bearing  roots,  but  where  time 
is  no  object  are  cheaper  than  roots.  The 
seed  can  be  purchased  for  about  fifty  cents 
a  pound,  and  one  ounce  will  sow  fifty  foot 
of  drill.  They  should  be  soaked  in  tepid 
water  about  twTenty-four  hours,  or  have 
two  or  three  applications  of  boiling  water 
poured  over  them  and  off  again  before 
planting.  Spring  is  the  time  for  planting, 
and  cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  for 
any  other  plants,  keeping  the  soil  stirred 
and  weeds  down.  The  roots  may  be  trans- 
planted in  the  fall  of  the  first  year,  and  some 
shoots  can  be  cut  the  following  spring,  al- 
though a  full  crop  need  not  be  expected  till 
the  third  season.  Cut  every  second  or  third 
day,  using  a  sharp  knife,  and  reach  below 
the  surface.  Boil  for  awhile  after  washing, 
and  cut  into  half-inch  pieces,  add  milk  and 
butter,  and  the  dish  is  fit  for  a  king. 

The  general  asparagus  market  is  never 
overstocked,  and  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  crisp,  well- washed  and  neatly  bunched 
shoots.  Small,  woody  stems  will  not  sell 
for  any  price,  and  dirty,  poorly  bunched 
stalks  are  not  wanted,  even  though  the 
quality  may  be  excellent.  We  usually  cut 
in  the  morning,  wash  in  a  tub  partly  filled 
with  pure  water,  and  tie  with  new  white 
twine  in  bunches  of  two  pounds  or  more. 
The  stems  should  be  arranged  neatly,  and 
the  bunch  be  tied  so  that  it  will  look  entic- 
ing to  the  prospective  customer.  If  any  of 
the  details  are  neglected  or  forgotten  the 
sale  will  be  affected  thereby.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  market  city  asparagus  thus  grown 


and  prepared  will  yield  from  two  to  five 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  ever  year.  Local 
conditions  may  cause  exceptions  in  some 
communities,  but  I  am  writing  a  general 
article,  applicable  in  a  general  way  to 
localities  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
asparagus.  Joel  Shomaker. 


SOME  EDIBLE  WEEDS. 

One  of  the  most  popular  subjects  with 
the  agricultural  writer  is  weeds.  We  are 
told  their  common  and  scientific  names, 
how  long  they  live,  when  they  produce 
seed  and  how  they  distribute  it,  where 
they  grow  and  what  crops  are  injured  by 
them,  how  to  kill  them  and,  by  the  phil- 
osophical writers,  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  them.  All  good  in  its  way.  But  as 
yet  we  have  heard  practically  nothing  of 
their  uses.  It  is  admitted  that  they  have 
uses,  but  since  they  are  generally  consid- 
ered nuisances  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
find  out  the  best  sides  of  their  natures. 
Yet  some  of  the  worst  weed  pests  of  the 
garden  are  not  merely  harmless,  but  when 
properly  treated  are  really  excellent  food, 
some,  in  fact,  having  been  used  as  veg- 
etables for  centuries. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  of  these  is  our  com- 
mon garden  purslane,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  "pusley,"  which  is  a  native  of 
India.  It  was  cultivated  for  food  centuries 
before  cabbages  and  celery  and  many  more 
of  our  popular  vegetables  were  developed, 
and  was  honored  with  a  Sanskrit  name.  It 
was  carried  to  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
used  as  a  salad  and  pot-herb  for  hundreds 
of  years.  In  America  it  is  "only  a  weed," 
being  used,  if  used  at  all,  as  a  hog-food. 
But  as  a  pot-herb  it  is  very  good,  being 
highly  relished  by  those  that  like  veg- 
etables of  a  slightly  acid  taste. 

Pokeweed,  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
is  often  found  in  the  Southern  markets, 
where  it  is  sold  in  the  spring  under  the 
name  of  "sprouts."  The  perennial  beet- 
shaped  root  contains  a  deadly  poison  which 
is  used  in  medicine,  and  the  berries,  though 
said  to  be  poisonous,  are  eaten  by  birds, 
especially  by  robins.  Since  the  bird's  flesh 
is  stained  by  the  purple  berries,  some  one 
declared  that  the  risk  would  be  run  in  eat- 
ing it.  The  robins  were  then  allowed  to 
feed  in  peace,  and  were  not  used  for  food. 
The  stout  asparagus-like  stems  which  push 
out  of  the  ground  in  early  spring  are  cut 
when  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  boiled. 
Boiling  dispells  any  of  the  poison  that  may 
be  contained  in  them.  No  portion  of  the 
root  should  accompany  the  stems  to  the 
pot,  because  of  the  bitter  taste  that  the 
roots  impart.  These  sprouts  are  cooked 
like  asparagus,  and  served  upon  toast  with 
a  drawn-butter  dressing  or  milk  gravy. 

Among  my  earliest  weed  acquaintances 
is  goose  foot,  or  lamb's-quarters,  sometimes 
called  pigweed.  This  is  a  bluish-green, 
mealy  coated  plant,  about  three  feet  tall 
when  fully  grown.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  of  our  annual  weeds.  In  my 
father's  family  it  took  the  place  of  spinach, 
to  which  we  all  thought  it  superior,  not 
only  because  of  its  agreeable  taste,  but  on 
account  of  its  freedom  from  sand,  an  item 
of  no  small  importance.  When  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  inches  tall  it  is  at  its  best. 
The  leaves  and  soft  young  steins  are  cut  or 
broken  off  and  washed.  Beyond  this  it 
needs  practically  no  other  preparation.  It 
should  be  cooked  and  served  the  same  as 
spinach,  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 

The  marsh-marigold,  or  cowslip,  as  it  is 
erroneously  called,  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  common  in  swamps  and  wet  meadows. 
It  is  gathered  before  it  comes  into  flower 
and  used  as  a  pot-herb,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  use  it. 
It  is  sure  to  be  free  from  all  sand  and  earth 
from  the  nature  of  the  place  it  grows,  and 
will  thus  commend  itself  to  the  housewife 
because  it  will  need  less  washing. 

Pot-herbs  should  be  gathered  while  the 
plant  is  young,  for  at  that  time  it  is  richer 
in  nutritious  materials  than  in  its  later 
stages  of  growth.  The  quantity  of  proteid 
matter  in  them  is  at  that  time  large,  the 
plant  being  then  exercised  in  building  up 
its  various  parts.  Hence  its  use  at  this 
stage  insures  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
food  for  the  human  body.  In  gathering, 
only  the  soft  and  growing  parts  should  be 
selected,  since  those  more  mature  are  not 
only  more  woody  and  indigestible,  but 
may  contain  harmful  substances.  The  boil- 
ing should  last  from  only  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  watery  ones  requiring  little  time 
and  more  solid  ones  a  good  deal.  .Should 
there  be  a  bitter  or  a  sour  principle  in  the 
plant,  changes  of  the  water  or  long  boiling 
will  get  rid  of  it.  M.  G.  Kains. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Selling  Stkawbekries. — The  straw- 
berry season  is  once  more  with  us. 
In  my  estimation  the  strawberry 
is  the  most  glorious  of  all  fruits,  and 
why  a  single  rural  home  should  be  without 
a  full  supply  of  them  (enough  to  have  them 
on  the  table  three  times  a  day  during  the 
entire  strawberry  season,  and  at  least  once 
a  week  during  the  winter)  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand.  This  fruit  is  easily  grown  when 
you  know  how  and  act  on  your  knowledge. 
Those  who  grow  strawberries  for  sale,  how- 
ever, do  not  rind  quite  so  easy  sailing. 
There  is  no  use  raising  berries  and  then 
selling  them  for  less  than  cost  of  growing. 
I  find  large  berries  freshly  gathered  and 
carefully  placed  in  packages,  then  brought 
to  market  while  still  "standing  up"  well, 
will  also  sell  well,  and  at  payiDg  prices 
even  when  the  ordinary  fruit  is  in  over- 
supply,  as  is  now  frequently  the  case.  In 
fact,  I  wonder  how  so  many  of  these  poor 
apologies  for  berries  can  be  disposed  of.  I 
myself  would  not  accept  the  berries  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  stock  on  the 
market  as  a  gift.  Nothing  would  tempt 
me  to  eat  the  wilted  and  dusty  stuff  usually 
found  on  market-stands.  I  want  mine 
fresh  from  the  patch,  and  I  believe  that 
twice  the  quantity  of  berries  could  be  sold 
if  they  were  put  on  the  market  in  the  same 
shape  that  they  come  from  the  vines.  This 
is  why  the  idea  of  wrapping  berry-boxes 
with  waxed  or  parchment  paper  appeals  so 
strongly  to  my  fancy. 


Wrapping  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — 
The  prepared  paper  is  neatly  folded  around 
the  well-filled  berry-box,  and  will  keep  out 
all  dust  and  dirt,  giving  the  fruit,  on  open- 
ing the  package,  a  very  neat  and  fresh 
appearance.  Mr.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  who  has 
marketed  strawberries  thus  put  up  for 
some  years,  says  that  when  customers  have 
become  used  to  this  wrapped  box,  they 
appreciate  its  advantages,  and  are  ready  to 
pay  extra  prices  for  it.  I  cannot  doubt 
this  statement.  Of  course,  the  idea  of 
wrapping  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market 
is  not  new.  Fancy  fruits  from  California 
and  theSouth  are  always  wrapped  in  tissue- 
paper.  So  are  tomatoes.  Some  of  our 
Eastern  growers  wrap  pears  in  waxed  paper, 
and  tinditpays.  Ask  Ell wanger and  Barry, 
for  instance,  about  the  prices  they  obtain 
for  their  Anjou  pears  thus  wrapped.  I 
know  that  one  of  my  Canadian  friends, 
who  grows  tomatoes  for  the  English  mar- 
kets, picks  them  when  scarcely  colored,  and 
ships  them  wrapped  iu  tissue-paper,  and 
he  says  it  pays  him  well.  I  believe  that  all 
our  choicer  fruits,  even  apples,  should  be 
wrapped  and  put  on  sale  in  rather  small 
packages. 

«  *  * 

The  Bush  Limas.— I  had  fully  made  up 
my  mind  to  throw  all  large  bush  Limas 
overboard,  and  for  the  present  at  least  rely 
entirely  upon  the  pole  varieties.  I  cannot 
get  good  crops  from  the  former.  I  have 
given  them  the  best  of  care  and  the  richest 
soil,  and  yet  my  plants  remain  dwarfish, 
and  bear  only  sparingly.  Possibly  they 
act  differently  on  sandier  soils.  The  pole 
Limas,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  to  bear 
about  as  early  as  the  bush  Limas,  and  they 
continue  in  bearing  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  stopping  only  when  frost  stops 
them.  I  like  Extra  Early  Jersey  and  King 
of  the  Garden.  Henderson's  Bush  Lima,  or 
Sieva,  with  its  smaller  pods  and  small 
beans,  however,  is  easy  to  raise  and  bears 
full  crops,  and  I  would  grow  it  if  I  did  not 
prefer  the  large  sorts.  Henry  A.  Dreer 
introduces  this  yeara  new  bush  Limaunder 
the  name,  "New  Wonder  Bush  Lima,"  and 
claims  for  it  earliness,  dwarfness,  flavor 
and  heavy  cropping  qualities.  He  says: 
"We  made  a  planting  on  June  29th  in  our 
experiment  grounds,  and  on  August  17th, 
just  seven  weeks  from  the  day  of  planting, 
we  took  the  first  pod  with  mature  beans 
from  the  plant."  I  suppose  that  this  is  a 
variety  of  the  Sieva  type,  and  probably  not 
excessively  valuable  for  my  purposes  on 
that  account.  Will  try  it,  however.  It 
takes  warm  soil  to  sprout  any  of  the  Lima 
beans,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
Limas,  once  above  ground,  are  not  easily 
injured  by  a  late  frost.  They  are  at  least 
half  hardy. 

•  •  • 

Kai.k  nit  Herman  (;reess.- Recently  we 
have  had  a  number  of  messes  of  Kale 
greens.  These  are  the  young  sprouts  (this 
year's  growth)  cut  off  the  plants  of  Kale  or 


German  greens  that  were  raised  from  seed 
last  summer  and  wintered  over  in  the  field. 
The  plants  are  quite  hardy,  and  usually 
come  through  the  winter  all  right.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  thaws  out  in  spring 
new  growth  begins,  and  these  sprouts  are 
very  tender  and  line.  They  are  boiled  in 
salted  water,  then  allowed  to  cool,  and 
served  with  vinegar,  etc.,  as  a  salad.  We 
find  this  dish  very  palatable  and  quite  a 
treat  after  a  long  winter  without  fresh 
vegetables.  If  people  generally  knew  how 
easily  this  vegetable  is  raised,  and  how 
good  it  is,  I  believe  that  we  would  find  it  in 
ten  gardens  where  we  now  find  it  in  one. 
Be  sure  to  include  a  package  of  it  in  your 
seed  order.  We  sow  seed  in  July,  right 
where  we  want  the  plant  to  grow  and 
remain  during  the  winter,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  we  raise  most  of  our  late  cab- 
bage, making  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  but 
leaving  the  plants  a  little  closer  in  the  rows 
than  late  cabbages  are  usually  planted. 
When  the  plants  have  some  size,  leave  but 
one  in  a  place,  and  cultivate  same  as  cab- 
bage. The  crop  has  almost  no  enemy,  if  we 
except  rabbits. 

*  *  * 

The  Cabbage-rot.  —  Mrs.  J.  S.  C,  of 
Greenville,  N.  C,  asks  me  how  to  prevent 
what  people  in  that  section  call  rotten  or 
hollow  stalk  in  cabbages.  "The  lower 
leaves  begin  to  look  tough  and  yellow,  and 
then  drop  off  one  by  one  until  the  plant  is 
dead.  If  the  stalks  are  broken  you  see  a 
dark  streak  right  down  the  center,  even 
when  the  plants  first  begin  to  show  signs 
of  the  disease.  Sometimes  cabbages  right 
side  by  side  with  the  affected  ones  seem 
to  be  entirely  free  from  the  disease."  We 
grow  cabbages  more  largely  than  any 
other  vegetable  (comparatively),  but  we 
seldom  find  any  disease  on  them  except 
damping  off  in  the  seed-bed,  and  even  this 
we  can  avoid  by  proper  treatment,  espec- 
ially the  avoidance  of  overwatering.  Most 
likely  the  disease  about  which  our  corre- 
spondent complains  is  the  black-rot  of  the 
cabbage.  This  disease  is  fully  treated  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  6S,  just  issued  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  and  anybody  who 
asks  for  it  can  have  a  copy  free.  The  bul- 
letin is  written  by  Prof.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  of 
the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Pathology,  who  says  about  it:  "This  dis- 
ease may  appear  in  the  plant  at  any  stage 
of  growth,  and  is  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms:  Dwarfing,  or  one-sided 
growth  of  the  heads,  or,  if  the  disease  is 
very  severe  and  has  begun  early  in  the 
season,  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  heads, 
and  in  extreme  cases  by  the  death  of  the 
plant.  ...  If  the  stumps  of  affected 
plants  are  broken  or  cut  across,  a  brown 
or  black  ring  will  be  observed,  correspond- 
ing to  the  wobdy  part  of  the  stem,  this 
being  the  part  of  the  stem  especially  sub- 
ject to  the  disease.  In  bad  cases  this  black- 
ening may  be  easily  traced  upward  into  the 
center  of  the  head,  and  is  generally  worse 
on  one  side.  In  the  leaves  the  symptoms 
usually  begin  at  the  margins,  and  consist 
in  yellowing  all  the  affected  parts  except 
the  veins,  which  hecome  decidedly  brown 
or  black.  .  .  .  From  the  edges  of  the 
leaf  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  inward 
and  downward  toward  the  stem.  .  .  . 
Leaves  attacked  in  this  manner  fall  off 
prematurely,  one  after  another,  leaving  in 
bad  cases  a  more  or  less  elongated  stein 
covered  with  leaf-scars  and  crowned  with 
a  tuft  of  small  leaves.  If  the  disease  has 
entered  the  stem  only  on  one  side,  that 
side  is  dwarfed  and  the  head  becomes  one- 
sided." Of  course,  the  cause  of  this  trouble 
is  a  fungus,  and  the  treatment  must  be  of  a 
preventive  character.  In  the  first  place, 
the  plants  should  be  grown  or  set  only  in 
soil  that  is  as  yet  free  from  infection;  in 
other  words,  land  on  which  the  disease  has 
not  before  appeared.  Use  no  stable  manure 
that  by  any  possibility  may  be  infected 
with  the  rot.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
rot  fungus,  like  the  fungus  of  the  potato- 
scab,  can  be  transmitted  to  a  field  in  ma- 
nure coming  from  animals  that  had  been 
fed  on  rot-infected  cabbages  or  other  plants. 
The  use  of  chemical  manures  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  many  cases,  and  safe.  Destroy 
all  weeds  known  to  harbor  the  disease, 
especially  the  wild  mustard.  Keep  the 
cabbages  as  free  as  possible  from  all  insect 
enemies,  as  these  are  liable  to  carry  the 
disease  from  plant  to  plant.  Among  such 
enemies  the  cabbage-butterfly  and  the  har- 
lequin bug  are  most  to  be  feared.  Do  not 
turn  animals  into  diseased  fields;  they  may 
carry  the  infection  to  new  and  clean  fields. 
Remove  badly  affected  plants  from  the 
field  as  fast  as  they  appear.  In  early  stages 


of  the  disease  go  over  the  fields  systemat- 
ically about  once  every  ten  days,  and 
break  off  and  remove  all  the  affected  leaves. 
Burn  all  contaminated  refuse  or  plants. 
Finally  store  cabbages  from  infected  field 
only  when  you  cannot  sell  them  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  them  in  the  fall.  That  is 
about  all  any  one  can  do  to  keep  the 
disease  in  check  after  it  has  once  made  its 
appearance.  T.  Greixer. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEX. 


THINNING  FRUITS. 

The  past  season  has  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  number  of  specimens 
of  fruit  on  heavily  loaded  trees  in  order  to 
save  the  strength  of  the  tree  and  improve 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  With  the 
apple  crop  this  necessity  is  more  marked 
than  with  any  other  fruit.  Nearly  all  of 
our  fruit-trees  possess  the  characteristic  of 
producing  one  year  so  large  a  crop  that  they 
cannot  mature  a  crop  the  next  season, 
requiring  sometimes  several  years  to  re- 
cover from  the  exhaustion.  The  effect  of 
thinning  is  shown  in  the  following  trials: 

No.  1.  Two  full-sized  Gravensteins  of 
uniform  vigor  and  productiveness  were 
selected.  One  was  thinned  July  1st,  the 
other  being  reserved  for  a  check.  The 
fruit  set  in  great  abundance,  and  at  the 
time  of  thinning  the  two  trees  appeared 
equally  productive.  It  should  be  said  that 
if  the  tree  had  been  thinned  at  least  two 
weeks  earlier,  better  results  might  have 
followed.  As  the  fruit  approached  maturity 
a  decided  difference  was  noted  in  favor  of 
the  thinned  tree,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
experiment,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
dropped  prematurely,  as  many  Graven- 
steins did  in  other  sections  of  the  state. 
The  results  therefore  were  far  from  satis- 
factory; nevertheless,  they  indicate  what 
may  be  expected  when  conditions  are  more 
favorable. 
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Deducting  from  this  IS  cents,  the  actual 
cost  of  thinning,  we  have  a  net  gain  of  $1.85. 

No.  2.  Two  trees  of  the  Russian  apple 
Tetofsky  were  selected,  one  being  thinned 
July  1st,  the  other  remaining  for  compar- 
ison. Both  were  of  equal  size  and  produc- 
tiveness. At  the  date  of  ripening,  July  29th, 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  fruit  was  noticeable.  There 
was  a  gain  of  §1.20  in  value  of  the  apples 
sold  from  the  thinned  tree,  due  to  thinning^ 
The  thinning  cost  35  cents,  so  the  net  gain 
from  thinning  was  So  cents  on  one  tree. 

The  unusually  large  per  cent  of  windfalls 
may  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruit  in  this  variety.  The  apples 
have  very  short  stems  and  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  from  three  to  eight,  so  that,  as 
growth  increases,  a  large  number  are 
crowded  off,  and  even  those  remaining  have 
not  sufficient  room  for  full  development. 
It  is  evident  that  thinning  is  of  special 
advantage  to  this  variety,  the  more  so  since 
it  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  valuable 
market  apple,  being  of  excellent  quality. 

No.  3.  A  tree  each  of  Genii  and  Victoria 
plums  was  divided  into  approximately 
eqnal  halves,  one  half  of  each  being  thinned 
July  1st,  the  other  remaining  as  a  check. 
The  fruit  of  the  Genu  ripened  and  was 
picked  August  22d;  the  Victoria,  August 
24th. 

The. results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


VARIETY. 
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A  distinct  advantage  gained  by  thinning 
is  the  appreciable  decrease  in  the  ravages 
of  fungous  diseases,  and  to  a  small  extent, 
of  insect  pests.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  Monilia,  or  brown  fruit- 
rot,  which  often  ruins  the  peach  or  plum 
crop  in  wet  seasons,  while  the  specimens 
of  fruit  attacked  by  the  curculio  were 
largely  removed  in  thinning.  The  per  cent 
of  fruit  affected  with  Monilia  was  deter- 
mined by  count  at  time  of  picking,  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  actual  results. — Bulletin  44,  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College. 


Allowing  12  cents  for  thinning  the  Genii 
and  IS  cents  for  the  Victoria  we  have  a  net 
gain  of  2(J  and  41  cents  respectively  for  each 
half  tree. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Sudduth  Pear — S.  A.  W.,  Prophetstown, 

111.  The  Sudduth  pear  is  altogether  too  new 
to  fruit-growers  for  its  qualities  to  be  known. 
It  is  probable,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  novelties,-  that  much  more  is  claimed 
for  it  than  can  be  proven.  It  has  not  yet 
been  carefully  tested,  and  you  should  know 
that  because  the  original  tree  does  well  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  scions  from 
it  will  do  well  when  grafted  and  planted  in 
widely  different  soils. 

Cutting-  Off  Budded  Peach  Stock.— W. 
H.  M..  Conneaut,  Ohio.  Budded  peaches 
should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  buds  com- 
mence to  swell;  cut  them  about  three  inches 
above  the  bud.  Look  them  over  after  the 
buds  start,  and  rub  off  all  but  the  inserted 
bud.  They  should  be  dug  and  set  out  next 
spring,  April,  1899;  by  that  time  the  inserted 
buds  will  have  grown  to  nice  little  trees. 

Orchard  Not  Bearing.— G.  S.,  Port  Gibson, 
N.  Y.  It  is  sometimes  unesplainable  why 
an  orchard  does  not  bear,  while  at  other  times 
it  may  be  very  clear.  A  few  varieties  require 
pollen  from  other  kinds,  or  they  will  not  set 
fruit,  although  they  may  flower  profusely. 
Sometimes  trees  do  not  bear  when  growing 
too  fast,  or  when  there  is  too  much  nitrogen 
in  the  soil.  In  order  to  answer  your  question 
intelligently.  I  would  like  to  know  the  name 
of  the  variety  or  varieties  of  apples  in  your 
orchard,  whether  they  flower  now  or  have 
blossomed,  and  how  much  growth  they  make 
each  year. 

Grafting  Apple-trees  and  Pear  Sprouts 

—Pear-tree  Sot  Bearing.— J.  W.  R.,  Ayers- 

ville,  Ohio.  It  is  quite  a  severe  shock  to 
a  tree  to  cut  it  off  at  the  top  of  the  ground, 
and  scions  inserted  in  such  stocks  often  fail 
to  grow,  especially  late  in  the  season.  If 
necessary  to  cut  them  so  severely,  would 
prefer  to  do  the  work  rather  earlier  in  the 
season  than  it  is  usually  done.  If  a  few 
small  branches  can  be  left  on  the  trunk  below 
the  graft  the  union  is  much  more  certain. 
In  the  case  of  small  stock,  one  to  two  feet 
high,  I  always  prefer  to  graft  just  below 
the  ground,  so  the  union  will  come  below 
the  surface.  While  I  use  a  whip-graft  union 
on  small  seedlings,  on  account  of  its  being 
easy  to  make,  yet  I  think  a  common  cleft- 
graft  just  as  certain  to  be  successful.  I  think 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  success  if  you 
hud  these  trees,  instead  of  grafting  them. 
But  why  is  it  necessary  to  work  these  seed- 
lings near  the  ground?  Why  not  top-graft 
them  if  they  are  nice  seedlings,  and  you  know 
how  to  Succeed  this  way?  They  ought  to 
make  good  trees  when  grown  in  this  way. 
The  above  applies  equally  to  pear  scions.  If 

very  small  I  should  bud  them.  1  rather 

think  your  pear-tree  is  growing  too  fast,  but 
even  this  would  hardly  account  for  sixteen 
years'  growth  without  fruit.  Since  it  is  do- 
ing nothing  for  you  there  is  very  little  risk 
in  experimenting  with  it.  and  I  should  try 
the  following:  I  would  dig  a  trench  entirely 
around  the  tree,  and  three  feet  deep,  and  cut 
off  every  root  at  three  feet  from  the  tree, 
and  would  cut  the  top-roots  at  three  feet  in 
depth  in  the  ground.  Do  this  at  any  time 
before  growth  starts  this  sprins.  Such'a  root- 
pruning,  while  it  does  not  seriously  injure  the 
tree,  will  check  it  so  that  it  will  probably 
form  fruit-buds  this  year. 


Blood 


IS  LIFE 

Pure  Blood 

IS  HEALTH 

Without  blood  circulating  through  your 
veins  you  could  not  live.  Without  pure  blood 
you  cannot  be  well.  The  healthy  action  of 
every  organ  depends  upon  the  purity  and  rich- 
ness of  the  blood  by  which  it  is  nourished  and 
sustained.  If  you  have  salt  rheum,  scrofula 
sores,  pimples,  boils  or  any  kind  of  humor, 
your  blood  is  not  pure.  If  you  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  it  will  make  your  blood  pure  and 
promptly  relieve  all  these  troubles.  In  the 
spring  the  blood  is  loaded  with  impurities. 
Hence,  all  those  unsightly  eruptions,  that  lan- 
guor and  depression,  and  the  danger  of  serious 
illness.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  needed  to  pur- 
ify, enrich  and  vitalize  the  blood  and  protect 
and  fortify  the  system.  Remember 

HOOd'S  Manila 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  nil 
druggists.   SI; Six  for $5.    Got  only  Hood's. 


Hr»r»H  '  c  Di  1 1  c  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
1  1UUU  S  I  l'l-i>  with  Hood  s  sarsaparilla. 


May  15,  1898. 
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RURAL  NOTES. 

Road  Ornamentation. — More  atten- 
tion is  being  'paid  recently  to  the 
question  of  road  ornamentation. 
The  fact  is  that  our  streets  should 
present  the  aspects  of  public  parks,  ex- 
tending everywhere  about  the  country. 
Instead  of  throwing  our  brush  and  rub- 
bish there,  we  should  plant  our  best 
shrubs  and  flowers.  In  many  cases  na- 
ture provides  for  this  aspect  of  affairs 
with  brooks  and  wild  flowers.  These 
should  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
beauty.  We  know  a  few  towns  where  the 
custom  is  well  established  of  extending 
lawns  down  to  the  driveway.  This  cus- 
tom adds  not  only  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
traveler,  but  to  the  culture  and  civilization 
of  the  common  teamsters.  Some  of  the 
European  countries  have  carried  this  cus- 
tom much  farther  than  Americans.  If  a 
man  wishes  to  make  his  place  attractive 
for  any  purpose,  even  for  sale,  he  should 
make  the  front  of  it  charming  to  the  eye. 


Apple-scab. — Among  the  diseases  of 
apple-trees,  altogether  too  little  is  said 
about  that  form  of  scab  which  attacks  a 
few  varieties,  blistering  and  eating  into 
the  bark  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  trees.  As 
a  rule  with  me,  the  scab  is  not  a  serious 
disease,  but  I  have  one  variety  of  sweet 
apple  of  the  highest  quality  which  rarely 
escapes  most  serious  attacks.  The  remedy 
is  kerosene  emulsion,  made  very  strong, 
and  rubbed  in  thoroughly  three  or  four 
times  a  year.  I  should  also  spray  such 
trees  several  times  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  these  fun- 
gus enemies  have  their  favorite  trees,  as 
the  aphides  and  the  moths  have  their  fa- 
vorite fruits.  The  orchardist  should  keep 
kerosene  emulsion  always  on  hand. 


Gp.apes. — A  good  feature,  of  nursery- 
men's catalogues  for  1898  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  eliminating  varieties  that  are 
worthless.  Yet  occasionally  we  see  ad- 
vertised and  highly  recommended,  fruits 
which  we  know  to  be  total  failures.  A 
list  of  grapes  lies  before  me,  which  says: 

"The  following  may  in  time  take  the 
place  of  our  present  favorites.  Ulster  Pro- 
lific, Jessica,  Mary  and  others."  The 
same  note  includes  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  Empire  State.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  Empire  State  is  unfit  for 
general  cultivation.  It  shrivels  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  drops  from  the  bunch;  nor  is  the 
flavor  such  as  to  rank  it  among  the  best 
grapes.  Ulster  Prolific  is  a  good  grape, 
but  unprofitable.  Jessica  is  one  of  the 
most  worthless  affairs  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  The  grape  is  small  and  over  half 
seed.  AVe  have  enough  excellent  grapes 
thoroughly  tried  and  proved  worthy  of 
general  culture.  The  inferior  sorts  should 
be  promptly  excluded  and  the  list  trimmed 
down  to  about  twenty  sorts.  Among 
eighty  varieties  that  I  have  on  trial  I  con- 
sider Jessica  about  the  poorest.  Nor  are 
any  of  those  named  new  varieties.  They 
have  been  on  the  market  for  fifteen  years. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
of  the  grapes  which  has  been  badly  neg- 
lected, but  that  does  not  deserve  to  be 
overlooked;  I  meain  the  August  Giant.  I 
have  found  this  grape  to  be  without  a 
rival  in  the  way  of  rampant  growing,  to 
cover  barns,  outhouses  and  verandas.  The 
fruit  is  also  excellent,  although  not  ripen- 
ing in  August,  nor  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  September.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  better 
grape  than  Concord,  and  a  heavy  cropper. 


Broad  Tires. — The  use  of  broad  tires  on 
our  wagons  is  growing  into  general  favor, 
but  the  wagon  is  thereby  rendered  about 
one  hundred  pounds  heavier  than  with 
narrow  tires.  Are  we  losing  in  one  direc- 
tion what  we  sain  in  another?  The  Mis- 
souri experiment  station  has  been 
initiating  a  series  'of  tests  to  answer  this 
question.  They  have  tried  different  tires 
on  all  sorts  of  roads,  as  well  as  on  pasture, 
stubble  and  plowed  fields.  The  result  is 
that  broad  tires  pull  materially  lighter  on 
all  roads,  except  where  the  mud  is  very 
deep  and  sticky.  The  test  on  our  pastures 
and  plowed  lands  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  broad  tire.  What  we  really  want  of 
the  broad  tire  is  to  enable  us  to  get  from 
the  field  across  outlots  to  the  depot  or 


storage-house,  probably  not  far  distant 
from  the  barn.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
is  that  the  increased  weight  necessitated 
by  the  broad  tire  is  not  an  item  of  serious 
importance  in  the  average  of  farm  haul- 
age. 

*  *  * 

Home  Surroundings.— When  shall  we 
see  our  farmers  learn  the  law  of  what  we 
sometimes  call  "averages;"  that  is,  mak- 
ing their  homes  equally  beautiful,  neat 
and  attractive  on  all  sides?  Nothing  is 
more  absurd  in  the  country  than  the  habit 
of  creating  a  citified  lawn  in  front,  over 
which  the  lawn-mower  is  incessantly  run, 
while  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  about 
the  barn  there  is  utter  neglect  of  tidiness. 
Pick  up  the  brush;  pile  up  the  stones;  let 
the  walks  and  drives  go  around  the  barn 
as  well  as  the  house,  so  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  have  visitors  look  over  the  whole 
place  and  expect  that  they  will  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  they  do  your  street  frontage. 
There  should  not  be  an  unsightly  or  un- 
pleasant feature  about  the  homestead,  even 
if  it  includes  fifty  acres.  The  woodlot,  the 
glen,  the  brookside,  the  orchards  should 
all  be  tidy  and  cheerful.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  a  matter  which  enters 
into  family  culture,  and  upon  which  de- 
pends the  refinement  of  your  children. 


New  Ornamental  Vine.— A  remark- 
ably fine  new  vine  is  now  offered  for  sale, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  covering  of  rocks, 
barns,  porches  and  arbors.  It  is  a  native 
plant,  growing  wild  in  Montana,  and  is  en- 
tirely hardy.  No  other  name  is  given  to 
it  than  the  Mountain  Beauty.  It  grows  as 
rapidly  and  clings  as  readily  as  the  Am- 
pelopsis  veitchii.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  great  profusion,  and  it  blossoms  very 
early  after  being  planted.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  carmine,  carried  in  long  bunches. 
I  believe  that  this  vine  furnishes  us  the 
very  best  possible  climber  to  cover  our 
country  churches.  The  growth  is  even 
and  uniform,  making  a  mat  of  dark  green 
foliage.  When  we  combine  the  fact  of  its 
entire  hardiness,  its  superb  flowers  and  its 
rich  foliage,  we  get  that  which  can  hardly 
have  a  rival. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  as  Food. — Dr.  Smith  Baker, 
whose  reputation  is  national,  has  published 
an  essay  on  "Fruit  for  Food."  In  this  he 
takes  the  ground  that  we  are  not  using 
nearly  enough  fruit  in  proportion  to  meats 
and  cereals.  He  would  have  us  break  our 
habit  of  eating  what  we  call  a  square 
meal,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  good 
relish  of  three  or  four  apples  and  pears. 
The  doctor  tells  us  that  the  only  drawback 
to  raw  fruit  as  a  food  is  the  tendency  to 
eat  it  without  proper  deglutition  and  chew- 
ing. We  believe  that  the  doctor  is  about 
right.  A  breakfast  of  fruit  would  prob- 
ably cure  us  of  a  good  many  of  our  chronic 
ailments.  Farmers  should  eat  as  well  as 
make  money  out  of  fruit. 


Rural  Art  Societies.— The  two  oldest 
rural  art  societies  are  those  of  Clinton, 
Conn.,  and  Clinton,  New  York.  The  so- 
ciety at  Clinton,  New  York,  will  hold  its 
forty-second  anniversary  in  May,  1S98. 
These  anniversaries  have  become  occasions 
for  discussing  questions  of  national  impor- 
tance to  horticulture.  Some  of  the  topics 
at  the  regular  meetings  during  the  winters 
of  '97-'98  have  been  Fruit  for  Food;  The 
Diseases  of  Trees;  Best  Trees  for  Street 
Planting;  Our  Town  Schools  and  Our 
Homes;  The  German  Home  as  Compared 
with  the  American  Home;  What  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  the  Iroquois  Grew,  and 
Our  Native  Birds  and  Their  Services  to 
Us.  These  topics  have  been  discussed  by 
such  notable  horticulturists  as  Prof.  Ed- 
ward North, of  Hamilton  college;  Hon. Wil- 
liam Cary  Sanger,  and  other  men  of  high 
repute,  but  also  by  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety less  known  by  the  public.  The  society 
has  served  admirably  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing and  ornamenting  the  streets,  improving 
rural  architecture  and  creating  a  public 
sentiment  for  beautiful  homes. 


The  Farm  Shop— One  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  for  farmers  to  consider  is 
the  widening  out  of  farm  life.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  the  farmer  not 
only  tilled  the  soil,  but  made  his  own 
soap  and  candles  and  cloth;  in  fact,  did 
nearly  all  those  things  which  are  now  done 
for  him  by  factories.  Taking  away  these 
industries  has  narrowed  the  schedule  of 


farm-work,  so  that  it  is  far  less  interesting, 
besides  increasing  the  expenses  of  the 
farmer.  Above  all,  every  farm  should  have 
its  farm  shop.  This  shop  should  be  fur- 
nished with  lathes  and  a  full  kit  of  tools. 
Here  nearly  all  the  repairs  of  the  farm 
should  be  carried  on,  and  the  winter 
months  in  this  way  be  made  quite  as  prof- 
itable as  the  summer  months.  Such  a  shop 
in  many  cases  could  be  furnished  with 
water-power,  or  possibly  steam-power. 
We  shall  very  soon  be  able  to  secure  elec- 
tric power.  I  am  sure  that  my  own  shop 
saves  me  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Not 
the  least  important  office  of  such  a  shop 
is  that  it  develops  the  mechanical  skill. 
Which  is  probably  strong  in  some  of  the 
boys  or  girls  of  the  household.  While  we 
are  talking  of  improving  stock,  very  little 
is  heard  of  the  necessity  of  improving 
human  stock.  I  have  heard  it  said  late- 
ly that  our  farmer  boys  are  less  interest- 
ing and  less  capable  than  those  of  former 
generations.  It  certainly  is  a  fact  that 
our  farmers'  clubs  are  made  up  mostly  of 
old  men.  The  more  capable  boys  have 
been  drawn  off  to  city  life.  A  reaction  will 
set  in  only  when  education  in  our  rural 
schools  is  made  to  cover  those  studies  that 
make  land  culture  interesting,  and  when 
farm  life  is  made  wider  and  more  attract- 
ive, by  such  means  as  we  have  suggested; 
that  is,  by  shops  and  museums.  The  farm 
museum  should  include  the  results  of  the 
practical  study  of  botany,  entomology, 
geology  and  whatever  else  can  be  studied 
under  foot  and  over  head.  Add  to  your 
library  a  room  for  the  purpose  suggested. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


PURER  AND  CLEANER  BUTTER. 

Major  Alvord,  chief  of  the  Dairying  Di- 
vision of  the  Department,  says  that  dairy- 
men and  butter-makers  have  scored  a 
decided  triumph  in  Pennsylvania.  Thepure- 
food  laws  of  that  state  are  well  to  the 
front  in  all  directions.  One  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  modern  butter  trade  has 
been  the  putting  on  the  market  of  old, 
rancid,  unsalable  butter,  worked  over,  ster- 
ilized and  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  cream, 
as  fresh  butter.  It  analyzes  well  and  is  dif- 
ficult of  detection,  and  is  giving  more 
trouble  than  oleomargarine.  Under  the 
new  Pennsylvania  law  it  is  required  to 
be  labeled  "Renovated  Butter,"  which  des- 
ignates it  at  exactly  what  it  is. 

In  all  matters  of  prosecution  for  viola- 
tion of  the  pure-food  laws — the  filled-cheese 
law  and  the  oleomargarine  law — the  Treas- 
ury Department  exercises  exclusive  juris- 
diction, and  while  Treasury  officials  do 
effective  work,  they  do  it  rather  from  the 
standpoint  of  obtaining  revenuerather  than 
in  the  interests  of  honest  products  and  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer.  This  seems  to  be 
something  of  a  mistake,  if  the  intent  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  to  be  car- 
ried out.  If  the  Treasury  officials  can  de- 
tect a  case  of  fraud  and  collect  a  fine,  they 
are  quite  willing  to  have  the  offender  con- 
tinue his  practices,  which  will  enable  them 
to  pounce  upon  him  again.  This  brings 
revenue  to  the  government,  but  meantime 
the  consumer  continues  eating  adulterated 
and  bogus  products.  It  can  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  two  departments  work 
very  harmoniously  together,  and  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  received  and  acted  upon  in  good 
part  by  the  Treasury  officials. 


i  EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE.  * 
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Prom  New  Mexico.— The  Pecos  Valley,  or 
"The  Sugar-bowl  of  the  Southwest,"  is  situated 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  New  Mexico. 
From  the  two  years'  experience  the  farmers 
have  had  here  in  the  sugar-beet  growing  we 
cannot  speak  encouragingly  of  the  industry. 
From  three  to  six  tons  is  about  the  average 
yield,  although  some  have  had  yields  of  eight 
and  nine  tons  an  acre.  The  price  paid  last  year 
was  $4  for  all  beets  analyzing  12  per  cent  of 
sugar  and  80  percent  purity.  The  average  cost 
of  production  is  from  825  to  830  an  acre.  Corn 
and  alfalfa  do  fairly  well,  but  we  have  only 
our  local  markets,  and  the  supply  is  greater 
than  the  demand.  Peaches  were  all  killed 
with  the  late  frosts ;  apples  do  fairly  well  near 
Roswell,  about  eighty  miles  from  here  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley.  Apple  orchards  in 
this  the  southern  part  have  not  yet  come  into 
bearing.  The  stock  business  is  promising. 
The  vast  plains  east  of  the  Pecos  river  are 
covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep.  The  mountains  west  afford  a  great 
range  on  which,  there  are  thousands  of  An- 
gora goats.  c.  L.  S. 

Otis,  Eddy  county,  N.  M. 


A  good  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  farmer  can  be  had  from  the 
condition  of  his  buildings  and  out- 
houses. It  is  much  cheaper  to 
keep  them  in  repair  than  to  let 
them-  go  to  waste. 

If  any  of  your  buildings  need 
new  roofing  or  side-covering,  buy 
a  roll  of  the  Neponsct  Waterproof 
Red  Rope  Fabric,  which  is  a  splen- 
did substitute  for  shingles  and 
clapboards,  and  is  very  much 
cheaper.  It  is  absolutely  water- 
proof, wind-proof,  frost-proof,  and 
vermin-proof. 

Line  the  inside  of  your  build- 
ings with  Neponsct  Black  Building 
Paper,  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
tarred  paper,  and  ten  times  as  dur- 
able. It  is  odorless,  clean,  and 
costs  less  than  an  inferior  paper. 

Neponsct  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  ordinary  tarred  or 
building  paper,  which  rots  quick 
when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum- 
ber, and  Building 
Supplies. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  SIX 
MILLION  DOLLARS 

Is  the  value  of  the  Agricultural  and  Live-Stock  prod- 
ucts of  Kansas  during  1897,  and  this  is  about  the 
annual  average  of  these  products  for  the  last  ten  years. 

If  you  own  high-priced  land  in  older  farming  regions 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  or  are  renting,  sell  your 
farm  or  stop  paying  rent.  Go  to  Kansas  and  buy  a 
farm  or  a  stock  ranch  out  there  and  get  your  share  of 
the  profits  to  be  made  in  farming  and  stock  growing 
on  the  cheap  lands  still  to  be  had  on  the  line  of  The  A. 
X.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
For  descriptive  pamphlets,  write  to 

JNO.  E.  FROST, 
Land  Commissioner  The  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  15,  1898. 


©ur  ifarm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammoutou,  >"e\v  Jersey. 


CAUSES  OF  ROUP. 
»  mm  yiiK.v  a  bird  lias  catarrh,  scrofula, 
\  Jl  /  heart-disease,  consumption  or 
yy  diphtheria,  it  is  ascribed  to  roup. 
The  disease  so  prevalent  and 
known  as  roup,  is  at  first  catarrh,  then 
pneumonia,  and  then  consumption,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  stages.  Tuberculous 
diseases,  however,  may  affect  the  bones, 
bowels  and  throat,  as  well  as  the  lungs. 
An  English  experimenter  asserts  that  he 
has.  proved  that  tuberculosis  in  fowls  is 
entirely  distinct  from  that  which  affects 
the  human  family  and  the  mammalian 
animals,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  filthy 
and  unhealthy  surroundings  being  con- 
tagious from  fowl  to  fowl,  even  appearing 
when  new  flocks  are  put  into  yards  where 
it  had  previously  been,  if  the  yards  were  not 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  before 
the  fowls  were  put  in.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  fowls  cannot  contract  it  from  the  hu- 
man race  or  from  animals,  as  some  exper- 
iments made  by  feeding  them  for  three 
months  on  infective  tuberculous  matter 
from  consumptive  human  patients  and 
from  tuberculous  horses  and  cows  indi- 
cated. Systematic  cleansing  and  disinfect- 
ing of  poultry-yards,  the  removal  of  excre- 
ment, and  feeding  on  clean  surfaces,  with 
care  in  the  selection  of  birds  from  healthy 
situations,  are  means  which  give  an  amount 
of  protection  from  incursion  and  spread  of 
the  disease,  while  isolation  of  suspected  an- 
imals, or  better,  killing  out  and  disinfec- 
tion may  be  advisable  when  the  disease  is 
once  established. 


SCABBY  LEGS. 

Unless  a  flock  of  fowls  is  composed  of 
healthy  and  beautiful  birds  much  of  the 
pleasure  and  interest  taken  in  caring  for 

j  them  will  be  lost.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
flocks  with  the  majority  of  the  birds  hav- 

j  ing  scabby  legs,  and  yet  this  unsightly 
nuisance  can  be  prevented  and  also  re- 
moved. Those  who  have  had  experience 
with  scabby  legs  know  that  the  shanks 
have  the  appearance  of  being  incrusted 
with  ground  oyster-shells,  and  frequently 
become  so  thick  as  to  interfere  with  loco- 
motion. It  is  due  to  the  work  of  a  minute 
parasite,  which  daily  adds  to  the  deposit 
on  the  shanks.  This  parasite  is  too  small 
to  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  mil- 
lions of  them  assist  in  the  work.  Sow, 
grease  is  fatal  to  them.  Take  the  affected 
bird,  wash  the  leg  with  soap  and  water, 
then  scrape  away  as  much  of  the  deposit  as 
possible,  wash  again,  wipe  dry  and  apply 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lard.  Do  this 
twice  a  week,  and  in  a  month  the  legs  will 
be  clean.  Keep  the  legs  clean  and  the  fowl 
will  always  have  a  neat  appearance  and  be 
better  able  to  battle  with  lice. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN  RIGHT. 

Fowls  are  more  prolific  than  cattle,  and 
reach  maturity  in  a  year,  an  advantage 
that  should  be  appreciated,  which  enables 
the  poultryman  to  arrive  at  a  paying  basis 
sooner  than  by  any  other  method.  When 
one  has  but  a  small  capital,  therefore,  the 
desire  to  make  a  profit  from  poultry  in  a 
year  should  not  be  entertained.  A  small 
investment  will  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  an  industry  that  will  give  satisfactory 
results  in  a  few  years  if  the  poultryman 
has  the  patience  to  wait  until  he  can  get 
established  by  the  increase  of  his  flock 
rather  than  by  capital.  Every  additional 
fowl  to  the  flock  gained  by  increase  is  so 
much  gain  of  capital,  and  what  cannot  be 
accomplished  at  once  may  be  done  in  a 
longer  time.  The  beginner  who  desires  to 
enter  the  poultry  business  must  therefore 
start  at  it  with  a  view  of  building  himself 
up,  and  he  must  not  expect  any  returns 
until  he  has  reached  a  point  at  which  he 
can  derive  a  sufficient  profit  to  afford  him 
a  comfortable  living.  Many  who  have 
gone  into  the  poultry  business  and  made 
no  profit  the  first  year  ceased  operations, 
when  in  fact  they  had  undergone  a  year's 
experience  and  should  have  continued. 
The  object  should  be  to  take  plenty  of  time, 
get  ready,  and  increase  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  capital. 


MANAGING  THE  BROODS. 

Chicks  that  run  with  the  hen  in  the 
spring  have  exercise,  and  they  do  not  eat 
too  much  at  once,  as  happens  when  con- 
fined in  winter.  It  is  better  to  feed  millet- 
seed  scattered  in  litter,  and  compel  them 
to  scratch  and  gradually  secure  their  food, 
than  to  fill  them  at  once.  It  is  lack  of  ex- 
ercise that  causes  leg  weakness  and  other 
difficulties.  Turning  out  the  chicks  from 
a  warm  brooder  to  a  cold  room  in  winter  is 
like  taking  them  from  the  hens  and  expos- 
ing them  in  a  cold  room  without  protection 
or  the  warmth  of  the  feathers  of  their  dams. 
If  each  reader  would  keep  in  view  the  fact 
that  young  chicks  are  very  tender  there 
would  be  more  success  with  them. 


LEGHORNS  AS  SITTERS. 

The  non-sitting  breeds  will  sit  if  they 
are  kept  in  confinement  and  gotten  into  a 
fat  condition.  The  reason  they  seldom  sit 
is  that  they  are  active  foragers  and  take 
constant  exercise.  The  Leghorn  rarely 
sits,  but  when  a  hen  of  that  breed  deter- 
mines to  hatch  a  brood  she  will  be  as  per- 
sistent as  a  Cochin  and  makes  an  excellent 
mother,  willingly  sacrificing  herself  in  de- 
fense of  her  young,  equaling  the  Game  hen 
in  that  respect,  and  attacking  dogs,  cats, 
and  even  hogs. 


PURE  BREEDS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

The  farmer  who  buys  a  trio  of  birds  pays 
more  than  their  value  for  them  when  he  is 
particular  about  "points."  It  is  true  that 
the  points  are  necessary,  as  they  preserve 
the  breeds,  and  no  farmer  should  purchase 
a  Plymouth  Rock  possessing  feathered 
legs  or  a  rose-comb,  for  such  birds  would 
not  be  pure,  but  he  should  not  pay  five 
dollars  for  a  bird  because  its  comb  had  five 
points  instead  of  six,  provided  the  bird  was 
true  to  its  breed.  What  the  farmer  should 
do  is  to  insist  on  having  a  strong  and  vig- 
orous bird  when  he  buys  one,  giving  full 
attention  to  all  the  points  that  insure 
purity,  and  overlook  any  trivial  defects 
that  may  appear  important  in  the  show- 
room, but  which  may  not  injure  the  bird 
for  breeding  purposes.  Further,  the  farmer 
should  not  write  the  breeder  to  send  him  a 
bird  that  is  wanted  for  breeding,  receiving 
it  at  a  low  cost,  and  then  condemn  the 
breeder  because  the  bird  is  not  one  that  will 
win  in  a  show-room. 


SELECTING  CHICKS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

Because  you  hatch  a  large  number  of 
young  pullets  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
keep  all  of  them.  It  is  correct  to  hatch  as 
many  as  possible,  as  it  permits  of  better 
opportunities  for  securing  more  good  ones, 
but  it  is  usually  the  temptation  not  to  part 
with  any,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
poultry-house  becomes  crowded  as  the 
pullets  reach  maturity.  Observe  them  from 
the  start,  and  note  those  that  are  hearty 
and  strong.  Select  pullets  that  arauniform 
in  color  and  size,  and  sell  the  remainder  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done,  so  as  to  give  those 
retained  more  attention  and  care. 


GRADING  UP  THE  FLOCKS. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  grade  the 
flock  up  to  a  higher  standard  such  work 
should  be  done  by  judicious  selection  of 
pure-bred  males.  It  is  better  to  use  pure- 
bred males  and  females,  but  farmers  prefer 
to  procure  males  and  cross  on  their  hens. 
If  farmers  will  use  the  best  males,  how- 
ever, crossing  would  not  be  objectionable, 
but  they  will  exchange  males  with  some 
neighbor,  or  accept  as  pure-bred  fowls  some 
that  are  but  grades,  which  can  effect  no  im- 
provement. The  best  to  be  had  is  not  too 
good  when  the  stock  is  to  be  improved. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Crop-bound.— In  your  issue  of  March  1st  I 
noticed  an  article  on  "Crop-bound  in  Poul- 
try." I  cannot  agree  with  you  when  you  say 
that  there  is  no  remedy  except  to  open  the 
crop.  I  have  had  six  years'  experience  with 
poultry.  When  I  liave  a  case  of  crop-bound  I 
take  a  small  oil-can,  put  in  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  fill  it  with  warm  water  and  then  force  it 
down  the  throat  of  the  fowl.  Knead  the  crop 
for  half  a  minute,  then  take  the  fowl  by  the 
feet,  let  the  head  hang  down,  and  with  the 
band  work  the  crop  toward  the  mouth.  This 
will  relieve  the  crop  in  one  minute.  K. 

Allegany,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  a  Pop  i.trv-iiouse.— I  read  many 
suggestions  about  keeping  the  hen-house 
clean,  but  as  the  roosts  are  usually  placed,  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  In  both  my  hen-houses 
I  have  the  roosts  placed  over  an  inclined  plane 
made  of  matched  boards,  the  upper  part  of 
the  plane  being  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  and  extending  a  foot  out  from  the  first 
roost.  At  the  lower  part  Is  a  trap  in  the  side 
of  the  house  the  length  of  the  plaDe,  a  wide 


board  hung  on  hinges,  a  hook  to  hang  it  when 
open,  and  buttoned  down  when  closed.  The 
roosts  are  arranged  horizontally.  Every  morn- 
ing the  droppings  are  pushed  down  to  the 
lower  end  and  fresh  earth  or  dust  thrown  over, 
and  as  often  as  convenient  they  can  be  removed 
at  the  trap.  Under  the  plane  grain  is  scattered, 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  dust,  which 
occasionally  is  removed.  We  have  been  here 
over  eighteen  years  and  have  never  seen  a 
mite.  M.  B.  K. 

Oskaloosa,  Kan. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks.— C'hickens.whether 
hatched  in  the  incubator  or  under  a  hen 
should  not  be  fed  anything  until  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  old.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  their  sustenance  for  that  time  in  the 
yolk  of  the  egg,  which  is  absorbed  just  before 
the  chicken  leaves  the  shell.  Never  feed  raw 
corn-meal  to  young  chickens,  and  feed  no 
sloppy  . food.  If  you  are  only  raising  a  few 
chickens  it  pays  to  give  them  proper  food  and 
care.  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  chick- 
ens since  I  began  to  feed  them  a  bread  made 
as  follows:  Take  two  parts  wheat  bran,  one 
part  corn-meal,  and  one  part  middlings.  Make 
it  into  a  stiff  dough  with  water,  or  better, 
skim-milk;  put  it  into  the  oven,  and  bake  it 
until  it  will  crumble  and  not  be  sticky.  Give 
the  chickens  plenty  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand, 
and  feed  them  on  this  bread,  giving  them  at 
one  time  only  as  much  as  they  will  eat  up 
clean.  Occasionally,  instead  of  the  middlings 
I  use  one  part  oatmeal.  After  the  chickens 
are  a  week  old  I  began  giving  them  dry  oat- 
meal for  their  supper,  and  later  I  feed  them 
entirely  on  oatmeal  and  wheat;  then,  after 
they  are  several  weeks  old,  I  give  them 
cracked  corn  and  ground  meat  and  bone  in 
reasonable  quantities,  which  should  be  mixed 
with  their  other  food,  especially  if  they  are 
confined  in  a  yard  where  they  cannot  forage 
for  themselves  and  get  bugs  and  worms.  In 
this  case  they  should  also  be  given  green  food 
—chopped  lettuce,  onions,  grass,  etc.  If  a  dish 
of  charcoal,  broken  fine,  is  kept  where  they 
can  have  access  to  it,  they  will  eat  it,  and  it  is 
good  for  them.  Of  course,  plenty  of  fresh 
water  must  be  kept  where  they  can  get  it, 
but  in  some  sort  of  a  fountain  that  they  can- 
not get  into  and  foul  the  water,  besides  wet- 
ting themselves.  I  have  seen  millet-seed 
highly  recommended  as  food  foryoung  chicks, 
but  I  have  never  tried  it  myself.  From  my 
own  experience  I  know  that  chickens  fed  as  I 
have  suggested  and  kept  dry  and  warm  will 
not  die  from  indigestion  or  have  the  gapes,  as 
so  many  young  chicks  do,  but  they  will  grow 
and  thrive  remarkably.  M.  Me. 


A  Lady's  Management.— Some  things  have 
been  of  use  to  me  in  raising  chickens,  and 
may  help  others.  There  is  no  use  to  go  with 
an  empty  pocket  when  there  is  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  raising  chickens.  I  will  not  say 
poultry,  as  that  would  take  in  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  I  have  tried  all  of  them,  and  on 
small  farms;  in  regard  to  my  neighbors  they 
can  raise  no  turkeys.  I  see  a  correspondent  in 
your  paper  says  a  turkey  will  roost  where  it 
feeds  at  night.  Ducks  I  have  no  time  to  fol- 
low when  they  go  bug-hunting,  but  I  am  at 
home  with  the  chickens  and  find  it  pays  to 
confine  myself  to  the  numbers  that  can  give 
extra  care.  They  are  like  everything  else- 
give  returns  in  proportion  to  what  they  get, 
and  the  greater  variety  they  get  the  better. 
For  laying  hens,  on  cold  mornings,  wet  the 
the  soft  feed  with  red-pepper  tea,  and  mix  in 
refuse  meat  and  grease.  Thick  milk  is  a  good 
summer  feed  for  eggs;  I  am  often  told  by  the 
buyers  that  I  know  how  to  fatten  young 
chickens.  Now,  the  secret  is  in  having  plenty 
of  gravel  and  charcoal  where  they  can  get  it 
to  assist  digestion,  as  it  is  not  what  they  eat 
that  makes  them  fat,  but  what  they  digest. 
Always  pen  them  up  a  week  before  selling; 
they  will  gain  in  pounds  enough  to  pay  for 
the  trouble.  The  rats  took  almost  all  of  my 
chicks  last  spring  before  I  learned  to  sprinkle 
lime  around  the  entrance  to  each  coop  each 
year;  then  the  rats  took  no  more  and  the  lime 
acts  as  a  purifier.  I  took  the  lime  in  an  old 
bucket  and  a  small  shovel  and  the  work  was 
soon  done.  My  remedy  for  cholera  is  a  sure 
cure;  I  have  used  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  if 
persisted  in  you  will  be  satisfied.  It  is  some- 
thing every  one  always  has  on  hand  and  not  a 
cent  to  pay.  It  is  shelled  corn  boiled  in  ashes 
with  what  matter  it  will  soak  up;  use  plenty 
of  ashes,  pen  up  the  sick,  and  give  nothing 
else  but  water  to  all  of  the  flock.  It  will 
act  as  a  preventive  and  keep  them  all  in 
health.  I  like  a  box  for  a  nest,  and  before 
I  put  fresh  straw  in  I  set  fire  to  the  old  straw, 
and  when  it  gets  to  burning  turn  the  box  over 
the  burning  straw  and  leave  it  until  it  is 
almost  on  tire  and  every  mite  is  dead.  As  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  chickens  to  goto  bed  earl}-,  we 
should  feed  them  early.  I  am  doctoring  a  hen 
for  roup,  and  she  is  getting  better.  I  have 
bathed  her  head  in  coal-oil  three  times  in  two 
days;  the  swelling  is  going  down  and  she  can 
now  see,  which  she  could  not  do  when  I  put 
her  up.  Mrs.  M.S.  L. 

Ureenup,  111. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Hens  Kntingr  Kffjrs.— (i.  W.  P.,  writes: 
"What  is  the  best  thing  to  cure  hens  from 
eating  eggs?  We  have  tried  a  mixture  of 
pepper  and  ammonia,  mixed,  in  the  eggs,  but 
they  still  eat  them." 

Reply  :— The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  nest 


about  ten  inches  cube,  eight  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  so  arranged  that  the  hens  must 
walk  in  from  the  front  in  order  to  lay.  They 
cannot  then  easily  eat  the  eggs. 

Disease  of  Fowls.— M.  A.  M.,writes :  "What 
is  the  matter  with  my  chickens?  When  killed 
there  is  something  like  boiled  yolk  of  egg 
either  in  the  back  or  small  end  of  heart,  or  on 
the  small  eggs." 

Beply:— You  should  give  method  of  man- 
agement. Your  description  of  symptoms  ig 
indefinite.  The  probability  is  that  they  have 
been  closely  confined  and  are  excessively  fed. 

Black  Lanfrshans.— M..  Santa  Clara,  Cal., 
writes:  "1.  Are  the  Black  Langshans  good 
layers  and  do  they  lay  a  large  dark  egg?  2. 
Are  they  good  sitters?  3.  What  breed  is  the 
best  to  cross  with  the  dark  Wyandotte?  4.  Is 
there  any  large  breed  that  lays  white  eggs?" 

Reply  :— 1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  Black  Java  or 
Black  Langshan;  it  is  better  not  to  cross 
breeds.  4.   Houdans  are  about  the  largest. 

Sitting  Hens.— C.  M.,  Whitehall,  Mich., 
writes:  "Is  a  sittins  hen  to  be  fed  on  corn 
and  water  alone?  If  a  hen  brings  off  chicks 
April  loth,  would  they  be  weaned  by  May  1st?" 

Reply-:— It  is  better  to  feed  a  variety  of 
food.  Chicks  hatched  by  hens  should  be 
hovered  until  well  feathered,  which  may  be 
not  until  they  are  six  weeks  old. 

Turkeys  Dying-.— W.  S.,  Loda,  111.,  writes: 
'•What  is  the  cause  of  my  gobblers  dying 
every  year?  It  seems  that  they  cannot  see; 
they  will  eat  for  a  week  after  taken  sick,  and 
then  do  not  eat  after  that,  lingering  that  way 
for  three  weeks.  The  turkey  hens  remain 
well." 

Reply':— It  is  impossible  to  give  cause  and 
remedy  unless  mode  of  management  and  de- 
tails are  given,  as  there  are  many  causes  for 
such  losses.  The  gobblers  may  be  more  ex- 
posed than  the  hens. 

Preserving   Eggs— Young  Tnrkeys.— 

Mrs.  J.  J.,  Jacob,  Iowa,  writes :  "I  saw  in  your 
columns  recently  that  preserving  eggs  in 
wood-ashes  is  best,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
for  how  long  they  would  keep,  and  if  they 
would  keep  in  a  cellar  through  the  summer 

months?  What  breed  of  turkeys  is  best,  and 

what  should  be  given  them,  when  young,  for 
the  first  five  weeks?" 

Reply':— Eggs  can  be  preserved  for  about 
three  months  in  wood-ashes,  but  the  better 
plan  is  to  use  eggs  from  hens  not  with  males, 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  turned  twice  a  week. 
They  can  be  kept  on  racks  without  packing 

them.  The  Bronze  turkey  is  considered  the 

best.  Feed  the  young  ones  on  stale  bread 
dipped  in  milk,  curds,  chopped  onion-tops, 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  cracked  wheat  and  corn. 


HA  R  TMA  N 

STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 


Stronger  than  Iron.  Cheaper  than  Wood. 

Made  of  best  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  handsome  fence,  j 
which  when  constructed  with  our  ornamental  steel  posts  j 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn  or  cemetery  lot.  I 

the  ideal  Fence  i 

for  enclosing  Public  Grounds.  Church  Yards,  Court  Yards.  I 
School  Grounds,  etc,  Catalogue  and  circulars  sent  FREE.  1 
HAKTMAX  MFG.  CO..  Ellwood  City,  Pa.  j 
or2J7  Broadway,  New  York. 


'  r^TBT^E^^  Supplies  or  any- 
-  Ivniro  WiMT<J  can  supply  it.  di- 
-I  ™m TS|tory.  No  matter 
j^^jiMjmj^j  it  is  made,  we  can 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 
Primps  PO  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.    Minimum  fall,  18 
inches.  Maximum  eleva- 
tion, 575  feet. 
WON'T  WATER  LOG . 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  Tort 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  it's  Baggies,  Harness,  Saddles,  Bicycles,  Sewing 
Machines,  Feed  Cookers,   Cider   Presses,  Spray 
Pumps,  Poultry 
thing    else,    we  I 
rect  from  the  fac- 1 
what  it  is,  or  where  \__ 

supply  it  and.  save  yoti  money  too.   Try  us. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  circulars,  etc 

Frank  B.  Barkley  Mfg.  Co. 

COVER  TOCR  BUILDINGS  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

the  same  as  was  used  ten  vears  ago  when  METAL 
ROOFING  was  GOOD.   Write  for  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 
73  Sigler  St.,  Niles,  O. 

And  up  —  Best  Incuba- 
tor made.   More  practi- 
cal progressive  features 
than  any  other.  Indis- 
putable evidence  that  our  sys- 
tem is  the  correct  one.  Cat- 
alogue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETAL  TJMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALCMA,  CAL. 

FIRE  WEATHER  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFIXG 

and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS   AND   SIDE  WALLS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
PF.NN  >I  FT  A  I,  C  FILIMi  AM)  ROOFING  CO.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


$10 


.BODY  LICE 

A  on  poultry  killed  Instantly  with  this  machine. 
J  No  handling  needed.    Lots  of  eggs  n-ith  less 
'     feed  and  labor.  •  Send  stamp  for  clr- 
»^  culnr«.   Agents  wanted.  Address 
CHAS.  SCH1LD  CO.Bll,Ionla,Bieh. 


THE  CROWN  fof  catting  green 

bone*.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
I.oir**t  in  prlrr.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials.   Wilson  BroH.s  EASTON,  PA. 

Qn  ATI  lip  The  best  lied  Rope  Roofing  for 
ril  I  r  I  Vm  in  1''-  P«  sq-  tf..  cap9  and  nails  in- 
IIUUI    I  II  U  eluded.   Substitutes  for  Plaster. 

Samples  free.  THE  FAY  HAMLIN  ROOM  Mi  It).,  Camden,  H.  J. 

Full  Illustrated  descriptive  immigra- 
tion literature  Free  for  tlie  asking. 

STATE  PRESS  Bl  REAC,TallanaMee,  Ha. 
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©uenes. 


«®-BEAD  THIS  NOTICE. "WO 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 

!  Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 

(  Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
□lation  upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
uclose  stamps  for  return  postage.   The  full  name  and 

I  post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
sach  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


"Per  Algretta."—  J.  C,  Donaldson,  Pa., 
Per  aigrette  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  a  fraud. 

Improving  Milk  and  Butter.— C.  M.  K., 

San  Angelo,  Tex.  "While  your  cow  is  running 
on  good  pasture,  feed  her,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, a  grain  ration.  Use  corn-meal  and  bran, 
corn  and  oats  ground  together,  or  cotton-seed 
meal,  selecting  the  ration  cheapest  in  your 
market. 

Getting  Rid  of  Ants.— Mrs.  S.,  Carlysle,  111., 
asks  how  to  destroy  ants  in  the  garden.  By 
pouring  boiling  water  into  their  nests,  or  turn- 
ing a  tablespoonful  of  bisulphid  of  carbon 
into  a  small  hole  opened  in  the  center  of  the 
ant-hill,  and  then  quickly  closing  it,  or  by 
poisoning  them  with  honey  or  syrup  into 
which  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  or  Paris 
green  has  been  mixed. 

Mushrooms  in  the  Cellar  "Wm.  W.  T., 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  asks  for  full  information  about 
raising  mushrooms  in  the  cellar.  That  is  a 
long  story,  and  no  matter  how  fully  it  might 
be  described  to  you,  failure  will  be  liable  to 
result.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  advise  you  to 
send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
their  free  bulletin  on  mushroom-growing. 
You  have  plenty  of  time,  as  late  fall  and  win- 
ter is  the  proper  time  to  plant. 

Millet  H.  J.  W.,  Mt.  Hamilton,  California, 

writes:  "What  is  the  time  of  year  to  sow 
millet  for  hay?  Do  light  frosts  hurt  it  when 
young?  How  long  does  it  take  to  mature  for 
hay?  I  want  to  try  some  in  California.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  one  ever  sowing  any 
here.  Do  you  think  the  seasons  too  dry  here? 
Where  can  I  get  the  seed?" 

Reply: — Millet  is  a  warm-weather  plant, 
and  should  not  be  sown  until  a  month  after 
the  time  of  frosts.  In  Ohio  it  is  sown  after 
late  corn-planting  time.  Sown  the  first  of 
June,  it  is  ready  to  cut  for  hay  in  about  seven 
weeks.  In  your  climate  you  can  sow  it  so  that 
it  will  mature  before  it  can  suffer  from  the 
summer  drought.  All  seedsmen  can  furnish 
seed. 


VETERINARY. 

J*  Conducted  fay  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.   Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
I  the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
j  wise  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
I  qniries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address, 
j  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
I  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
i  qniries  in  this  column  must   give  their  name  and 
j  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.   Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  auy  circumstances. 


Actinomycosis.— D.  C.  B.,  Kearney,  Neb. 
According  to  your  statements  the  disease  of 
your  cow  is  actinomycosis  (so-called  lump- 
jaw)  in  the  bones,  and  incurable. 

So-called  Ear-worm.— H.  J.  C,  Creston, 
Ind.  What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  otitis, 
or  so-called  ear-worm.  Please  consult  answer 
given  to  D.  B.  S.,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  in  Farm 
asd  Fireside  of  April  1st. 

Incomplete  Paralysis. — A.  A.,  Douglas, 
Ohio.  The  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  hind 
quarters  of  your  colt,  existing  without  show- 
ing any  improvement  since  last  fall,  must  be 
considered  incurable,  and  to  attempt  a  treat- 
ment will  be  throwing  away  time,  labor  and 
expense. 

Looks  Very    Suspicions. — L.    W.  G., 

Cheney,  Kan.  From  your  description  I  very 
much  suspect  that  your  cow  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  tuberculosis,  and  I  advise 
you  not  to  use  the  milk  if  she  is  yet  produc- 
ing auy.  Auy  competent  veterinarian  will  be 
able  to  make  the  diagnosis  by  examining  her, 
without  resorting  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

A  Spoiled  Udder.— J.  M.,  Mt. Vernon,  Ohio. 
If  the  spoiled  half  of  your  cow's  udder, 
spoiled  two  years  ago,  is  now  free  from  any 
signs  of  inflammation,  such  as  abnormal  heat, 
redness  and  painful  swelling,  leave  it  severe- 
ly alone  and  do  not  irritate  it  with  anything, 
but  attend  promptly  to  the  milking  of  the  yet 
healthy  half  as  soon  as  the  cow  is  fresh 
again. 

Habitual  Abortion.— K.  W.  D.,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Col.  As  a  rule  an  animal  like  your  cow, 
which  has  once  or  oftener  aborted  at  the 
same  period  of  gestation,  is  very  apt  to  do 
so  each  time  she  is  with  calf.  I  do  not  see 
that  anything  reliable  can  be  done  to  prevent 
it.  In  some,  but  not  in  many  cases,  a  radical 
change  of  all  surrounding  conditions  has  ap- 
parently been  effective. 

Subjects   for   the  Tuberculin  Test.— 

S.  H.  C,  Hepburn,  Ohio.  I  think  your  two 
cows  are  good  subjects  for  thetuberculin  test. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  for  then  the  test 
would  be  superfluous,  hut  it  means  that  I  re- 
gard their  condition  such  that  they  must  be 
suspected.  Concerning  the  first-mentioned 
cow.  it  may  be  possible  that  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian can  make  a  definite  diagnosis  with- 
out applying  the  tuberculin  test. 


Diseased  Hind  Knee.— C.  P.  L.,  Leicester, 
Mass.  It  is  very  poor  business  to  buy  lame 
or  diseased  horses,  no  matter  how  cheap  they 
may  be,  for  nobody  is  apt  to  sell  such  an 
animal  "for  anything  he  can  get,"  unless  he 
is  convinced  that  there  is  no  prospect  what- 
ever of  a  cure.  The  worst  of  all  lamenesses 
of  long  standing,  as  far  as  the  prognosis  is 
concerned,  is  that  caused  by  diseased  hind 
knee,  particularly  if  the  knee-pan  (patella) 
itself  has  been  seriously  injured,  as  seems  to 
be  the  ease  in  your  animal.  If  this  is  net  sat- 
isfactory, have  your  horse  examined  by  a 
competent  veterinarian,  and  do  not  throw 
away  time  and  money  on  quackery. 

Loco-poisoning'.—  F.  s.  R.,  Freeman,  Cal. 
There  are  several  noxious  weeds  in  our 
southern  and  western  states  and  territories, 
all  called  loco-weeds.  The  best  known  among 
them  is  probably  one  known  to  botanists  as 
Astragalus  mollissimus.  The  symptoms  you 
give  correspond  to  those  produced  by  loco- 
poisoning.  1  cannot  recommend  you  any  rem- 
edy, and  as  far  as  I  know  none  has  as  yet 
been  discovered.  The  only  known  prevention 
consists  in  keeping  the  horses  away  from  all 
such  places  in  which  the  loco-plants  are  grow- 
ing. It  is  claimed  by  men  of  experience 
that  horses  if  once  having  tasted  the  injuri- 
ous weed  will  hunt  for  it  and  eat  it  again 
if  they  can  get  it. 

Diseased  Feet.— C  S.,  Manchester,  N.  J. 
If  your  horse  shows  signs  of  sloughing  off  the 
front  hoofs,  the  cause  probably  consists  in 
severe  laminitis  (founder).  A  new  hoof  of 
nearly  but  not  perfectly  normal  horn  can  be 
produced  in  a  year,  provided  the  matrix  of 
the  horn  is  not  too  much  damaged  and  the 
treatment  is  superintended  by  a  competent 
veterinarian.  The  production  of  horn  can  be 
hastened  and  the  time  required  for  the  re- 
production of  a  new  hoof  can  be  shortened  to 
nine  mouths,  or  even  less,  if  the  coronet  is 
kept  in  a  congestioned  condition:  but  in  that 
case  the  new  horn  will  be  morbid  and  of  no 
aecouut. 

Epizootic  Abortion.— P.  H.,  Kanopolis, 
Kan.  What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  epizo- 
otic, or  infectious,  abortion.  Remove  all  cows 
which  are  yet  with  calf  to  another  non-in- 
fected place,  and  keep  them  there  until  they 
have  calved  or  uutil  the  premises  in  which  they 
have  been  kept  have  been  reliably  cleaned 
and  disinfected.  Disinfect  the  external  gen- 
itals and  tails  of  the  cows  that  have  aborted 
with  a  reliable  disinfectant,  say  either  a  oue- 
per-mille  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or 
a  two  or  three  per  cent  solution  of  ereolin  in 
water.  If  one  is  aborting  burn  the  dead 
fetus  and  the  afterbirth.  Also  clean  and 
disinfect  the  premises,  particularly  the  stalls 
in  which  cows  have  aborted.  If  the  infect  ions 
abortion  is  extensive  in  your  part  of  the 
state  it  may  be  advisable  to  inform  your  state 
veterinarian,  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  so  that  concerted  action  may  be  tak- 
en against  that  disease  in  your  whole  neigh- 
borhood. 

Arthritis.— E.  R.,  Pomona,  Kan.  What 
you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  arthritis, 
but  your  description,  although  very  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  does  not  contain  anything  re- 
liably indicating  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
affection  of  the  several  joints  of  your  heifer. 
Therefore  it  will  probably  require  an  exam- 
ination of  the  animal  by  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian to  decide  whether  the  affection  is 
pyemic  (or  septic),  tuberculous  or  rachitic 
in  its  nature.  The  latter,  however,  is  not 
very  probable,  because  the  heifer,  as  you  say, 
is  already  two  years  old,  consequently  the 
two  first-mentioned  possibilities  are  the  most 
probable.  If  the  disease  is  tuberculosis  the 
prognosis  is  bad,  and  if  the  same  is  of  a  sep- 
tic or  pyemic  character  the  prospect  of  re- 
covery is  a  slim  one  and  that  the  more  so 
as  the  present  features,  lameness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  joints,  have  been  present  since 
January  1st,  and  the  disease  already  showed 
its  first  symptoms  on  October  1st. 

Distortion  of  the  Neck.— C.  F.  J.,  Gering, 
Neb.  You  say  that  about  thirty  days  ago 
your  horse  got  cast  in  the  stable,  and  when 
you  got  him  up  you  found  his  neck  crooked, 
considerably  drawn  to  one  side  and  stiff,  and 
that  till  now  the  neck  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition. When  the  horse  got  down  (possibly 
having  attempted  to  scratch  his  head  and  in 
that  way  got  a  hind  foot  over  the  halter- 
strap  or  chain),  one  of  two  things  happened. 
In  endeavoring  to  get  up,  either  the  muscles 
on  one  side  (the  convex  one)  of  the  neck  be- 
came paralyzed  or  torn,  or  the  oblique  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebrae  on  one  side 
(the  now  convex  one)  of  the  neck  broke  or 
their  fibrous  ligaments  became  torn,  and  thus 
a  sublaxation  and  consequent  distortion  was 
effected.  In  either  case  your  sharp  liniments 
and  other  nostrums  will  do  damage,  and  any 
violence  you  may  use  in  an  attempt  to 
straighten  the  neck  will  be  detrimental.  If 
trouble  is  in  the  muscles,  the  neck  will  grad- 
ually regain  its  natural  condition  and  probably 
no  trace  will  he  left,  except,  perhaps,  if  the 
muscles  have  been  torn,  a  slight  concavity  on 
the  now  convex  side  of  the  neck,  provided  your 
horse  is  not  too  old.  If  a  sublaxation,  caused 
by  a  fracture  of  the  oblique  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  exists,  and  constitutes  the 
cause  of  the  crookedness,  the  neck  will  also 
more  or  less,  though  perhaps  not  completely, 
regain  its  normal  condition,  but  a  little  cal- 
lous swelling  will  be  apt  to  remain  on  the 
now  convex  side.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
leave  the  animal  alone  and  to  attend  to  its 
wants  in  regard  to  food  and  drink,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  work  the  same  until  a  recovery 
has  been  effected. 

Several  Questions.— G.  W.  B.,  Doddville, 
Va.  Paralysis  in  the  hind  quarters  of  swine 
may.  be  produced  by  various  causes,  and  is 
curable  only  if  the  causes  are  known  and 
can  be  removed,  as  has  been  repeatedy  ex- 
plained in  these  columns.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  frequent  causes  I  will  again 
mention:  Any  injury  or  morbid  affection  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  enveloping  mem- 
branes, a  fracture  of  the  spinal  column,  a 
morbid  affection  or  degeneration  of  the  lo- 
comororv  muscles  of  the  hind  quarters, 
caused,  for  instance,  by  trichinosis  (principally 
affecting  the  psoas  muscles  or  tenderloins), 
by  a  want  of  nitrogenous  food  and  in- 
sufficient exercise  or  by  any  other  causes. 
Besides  this,  such  a  paralysis  is  often  a 
symptom  or  a  concomitant  of  swine-plague 
(so-called  hog-cholera).  As  to  your  lame 
mare  it  seems  you  mistake  the  hock-joint 
for  the  knee-joint  or  the  joint  above,  which 
is  the  only  one  corresponding  to  the  human 
knee,  because  the  ailments  you  speak  of. 
namely  curb  and  capped  bock,  do  not  and 
cannot  occur  on  the  knee-joint.  Still,  as  these 
ailments  very  seldom  cause  severe  lameness, 
the  lanieuess'of  your  mare,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  have  very  weak  hock-joints,  since  she 
got  curbed  when  already  six  years  old.  is 
probably  caused  by  something  else,  possibly 
by  spavin.  Besides  this,  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
horse  has  a  capped  hock  and  curb  on  one 
and  the  same  joint.  I  therefore  decidedly  ad- 
vise you  to  have  your  mare  examined  by  a 
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WE  believe  that  Pure  White  Lead, 
made  by  the  "old  Dutch  pro- 
cess," and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
make  the  best  paint ;  and  all  we  ask  is 
that  makers  and  sellers  shall  brand  and  sell 
their  mixtures  for  what  they  are,  rather  than 
as  "White  Lead,"  "Pure  White  Lead," 
"Tinted  Lead,"  etc. 

Buyers  and  consumers  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  know  what  they  are  getting. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

ff^rj  C  By  us'ng  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
|^  1^  ■  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu- 

a^je  information  anr"  C3rd  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Save  the  most  of  the 
farm  drudgery 
and  make  loading 
and  hauling  a 
pleasure. 


YOU  WILL  LIVE  LONGER 

if  you  will  save  all  that  vast  amount  of  vital  energy  and  nervous  force  you  expend  yearly  in  the 
loading  of  the  old  fashioned  high  wheel  wagons 

THE  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

is  equipped  with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide  tires.  They  are  easy  to ;"°ad>  ea^  to  draw 
and  will  stand  up  under  any  load  a  team  can  handle.  A  set  of  ELECTKit  »  uuw 
STEEL  WHEELS  will  convert  the  ordinary  farm  wagon  into  a  low  easy-to-loaa-wagon. 
We  make  them  So  fit  any  wagon.  Having  broad  faced  tires  they  do  not  rut 
on  the  highways  or  in  the  fields;  being  made  of  steel  they  can  not  swell,  snrinK  or  rot 
and  the  tires  can  not  come  off  nor  do  not  need  frequent  re-setting.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered oval  spokes  as  ordered.  Write  for  our  new  book,  "FARM  SAVlJNtjb.  rt  vm 
prove  our  assertions.  The  book,  together  with  our  lUustrate^atajogue^ 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  gjg^ 
Box  96,  Quincy,  Ills  /fw'/^M] 


competent  veterinarian,  who,  undoubtedly, 
will  find  the  seat  of  the  lameness  and  may 
possibly  also  find  that  what  you  call  a  curb 
and  a  capped  hock  is  somewhat  different  from 
what  is  usually  meant  by  these  terms.  So- 
called  scratches,  unless  too  inveterate,  will 
soon  he  brought  to  healiug  if  you  will  make 
two  or  three  times  a  day  to  all  the  sores  a 
liberal  application  of  a  mixture  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead  (not  acetate  of  lead),  one 
part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts;  keep  the  horse 
on  a  clean  and  dry  floor,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  feet  are  not  getting  wet. 

Mange.— A.  C.  B.,  Kent,  Ore.  There  are  sev- 
eral remedies  that  will  cure  mange  in  horses 
if  properly  applied,  and  with  several  of  those 
you  have  used  you  would  have  succeeded  if 
you  had  applied  them  in  a  proper  manner  and 
if  you  had  not  neglected  to  prevent  a  rein- 
fection. One  of  the  mildest  and  least  in- 
jurious to  the  animals  is  to  give  the  latter  first 
a  thorough  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
and  then,  before  they  are  perfectly  dry,  an- 
other wash  with  a  five-per-eent  solution  of 
ereolin  (Pearson's)  in  water,  but  at  the  same 
time  everything  on  which  the  mange  mites 
may  possibly  have  been  deposited  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  be  disinfected  in  such 
a  way  that  every  mite  is  surely  destroyed; 
consequently,  the  stable  and  all  other  prem- 
ises in  which  the  mangy  horses  have  been 
kept,  all  stable  utensils,  harness,  blankets, 
halters,  ropes,  bridles,  curry-comb,  brushes, 
rags  used  for  cleaning,  etc.,  must  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  what 
cannot  be  reliably  cleaned  and  disinfected 
must  be  burned.  All  this  done,  it  is  advis- 
able to  whitewash  the  stable,  or  at  least  all 
the  woodwork  in  the  same.  This  treatment 
must  be  repeated  in  just  such  a  thorough 
manner  on  the  sixth  day,  and  in  inveterate 
cases  like  yours,  again  on  the  eleventh  day 
after  the  first  application.  If  this  is  done,  no 
mistake  made  and  nothing  neglected,  your 
horses  will  be  clean.  1  will  yet  mention  that 
the  clothing  of  the  attendants  must  undergo 
the  same  process  of  cleaning  and  disinfection, 
as  everything  else  that  comes  in  contact  with 
the  horses.  Cloth  is  best  disinfected  by  boil- 
ing it  in  hot  water  and  washing;  leather,  by 
cleaning  it  with  soap  and  warm  water  and 
then  oiling  it;  woodwork,  by  washing  it  with 
hot  water  and  soap  and  then  by  whitewash- 
ing it  with  chloride  of  lime.  Floors  may  be 
cleaned  first  with  hot  water  and  then  be 
disinfected  with  a  cheap  but  effective  disin- 
fectant, for  instance,  with  a  one-per-mille 
(1:1000)  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
water,  or  with  a  fi\  e-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.  etc.  The  bedding  of  the  horses 
and  all  other  litter  and  manure  in  the  stalls, 
and  all  other  things  on  which  the  mites  may 
have  been  deposited,  but  cannot  be  disin- 
fected, must  be  burned. 

Taenia  Serrata. — W.  E.,  Upper  Lake,  Cal. 
The  cystworm  (larva)  of  Taenia  serrata  oc- 
curs sometimes  in  large  numbers  in  the  liver, 
lungs  and  the  serous  membranes  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  including  the  mesenterium 
and  epiploon,  of  hares  and  rabbits,  but  is 
particularly  frequent  in  the  jack-rabbits  of 
the  western  and  southwestern  states  and  ter- 
ritories. Therefore,  as  long  as  dogs  have  an 
opportunity  to  catch  and  to  consume  all  the 
jack-rabbits  they  want,  it  will  do  very  little 
good  to  free  the  dogs  from  their  tapeworms, 
because,  if  done,  they  soon  will  have  others. 
The  only  way  to  protect  them  is  to  either 


A  Leap  in  the  Dark 

is  always  dangerous  and 
to  be  avoided.  The  far- 
mer or  dairyman  who 
buys  an  inferior  sep- 
arator takes  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  Avoid  all 
danger  and  possibility 
of  error  by  buying  a 
Sharples  Separator. 
If  for  a  few  cows  buy 
the  Safety  Hand  Sep- 
arator. If  for  more 
than  a  few  cows  buy 
the  Little  Giant  Sep- 
arator. In  either  event  you  get  the  best  that 
your  money  will  buy.  They  are  made  to  save 
all  the  butter  fat. 

BKAE&ta^jii.         P'  M-  SHARPLES, 
Omaha,  jieb.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dubuque,  la. 


exterminate  the  rabbits  or  to  effectively 
prevent  the  dogs  catching  them  aud  eating 
them.  Frequently  hunters  of  rabbits  are  at 
fault  themselves  by  giving  the  dogs  the  offal 
of  a  killed  rabbit,  and  with  it  the  cystworms 
containing  the  embryo  tapeworms.  As  long  as 
there  are  rabbits  infested  with  the  cyst- 
worms  (Cysticercus  pisiformis),  an  eradica- 
tion of  the  "pest,"  as  you  call  it,  is  an 
impossibility.  Where  a  reinfection  can  be 
prevented,  several  remedies  may  be  used  to 
free  dogs  from  tapeworms.  Professor  Zuern, 
who  is  an  authority  on  entozoa,  recommends 
the  areca-nut,  a  palm-tree  fruit,  aud  calls  it 
the  most  sovereign  remedy,  but  admits  that 
the  areca-nut  in  order  to  be  effective  must 
be  fresh,  aud  that  the  same,  if  old.  is  in- 
effective. The  dose  for  a  large  dog,  according 
to  him,  is  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  pow- 
dered nut,  which,  he  says,  should  be  mixed 
with  butter,  aud  is  then,  as  a  rule,  voluntari- 
lv  takeu  by  the  dog.  He  claims  that  the 
tapeworms  usually  pass  off  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  medicine  has  been  taken.  I 
have  tried  the  areca-nut,  but  must  confess 
have  seen  no  effect  whatever,  but  it  may  be 
that  the  areca-nuts  I  was  able  to  obtain  were 
too  old.  I  have  had  the  best  success  with 
the  extract  of  the  male  fern  (Extractum 
Filicis  maris).  The  dose  of  this  for  a  large 
dog  is  from  three  to  four  grains,  or  from 
forty-five  to  sixty  grains,  to  be  mixed  with 
a  little  flour  and  water,  or  with  honey,  Syrup 
or  glycerin,  and  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
a  pili.  It  is  advisable  to  give  first  one  half 
of  the  above  dose  and  a  few  hours  later  the 
other  half,  and  then  a  little  later  an  effec- 
tive physic,  say  some  castor-oil.  Still,  to 
make  the  treatment  effective  it  is  necessary 
first  to  prepare  the  dog  for  it  by  keeping 
the  same  for  two  days  on  a  very  light  and 
somewhat  salty  diet,  perhaps  a  little  soup, 
and  no  solid  food.  On  the  day  the  medicine 
j  is  given  the  dog  should  receive  no  food  what- 
;  eve  r.  A  decoction  of  garlic  in  milk  has  also 
been  recommended,  but  I  have  never  trie  d 
it  and  do  not  know  anything  about  its  effec- 
I  tiveuess. 
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"IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TO-NIGHT." 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place, 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair ; 
And  laying  snow-white  flowers  against  my  hair, 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness, 
And  fold  my  hands,  with  lingering  caress, 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind  with  loving  thought 
Some  kiudly  deed  the  icy  hand  had  wrought, 
Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said ; 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped. 
The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride, 
My  hast}-  words  would  all  be  put  aside, 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
Even  heart*  estranged;would  turn  once  more  to  me 
Recalling  of  her  days  remorsefully. 
The  eyes  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance 
Would  look  upou  me  as  of  yore,  perchance, 
And  soften  in  the  old  familiar  way, 
For  who  would  war  with  dumb  unconscious  clay? 
So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all  to-night. 

O  friend,  I  pray  to-night, 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow. 
The  way  is  lonely ;  let^  me  f eel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me ;  I  am  travel-worn ; 
My  falteriug  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thom. 
Forgive !  O  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead ! 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 

Littell's  Living  Age. 


A  TRUE  KNIGHT  OF  LABOR 

BY  KATE  TANNATT  WOODS. 

Author  of  "A  Fair  Maid  of  Marblehead,"  "The  Woo- 
ing of  Grandmother  Grey,"  "Hidden  for  Tears," 
"The  Minister's  Secret,"  "Hester  Hep- 
worth,"  "Sophia  Blount,  Spins- 
ter," "Sis  Little  Rebels," 
"Dr.  Dick,"  "Mopsy," 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Chapter  VII. 

AN  IMPORTANT  POSTSCRIPT. 

"hen  Joe  left  the  train  at 
Prisou  Point  tie  went  at 
once  to  the  only  public 
house  in  the  place  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Crossman 
had  arrived.  He  had  not: 
he  was  expected,  how- 
ever, and  the  gentleman 
had  better  wait.  Joe 
looked  at  his  watch,  the 
very  watch  little  Meg  had 
described.  Mr.  Crossman 
must  have  missed  the  ex- 
press and  would  be  in  on 
the  way  train;  he  would 
never  miss  the  appointment  made  a  week 
previous  and  now  more  important  than  ever. 
Joe  decided  to  look  about  the  place  while 
he  was  waiting!  A  thoroughly  wide-awake 
man  can  learn  something  in  the  dirtiest,  din- 
giest and  most  uninviting  hole  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  Joe  was  alive  to  his  very 
finger-tips.  Anxious  as  he  was  about  Meg, 
and  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  lawyer, 
who  had  promised  to  take  him  in  to  see 
Smithers,  he  interested  himself  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  street-cars  and  went  out  of  his 
way  to  see  the  "plant."  He  saw  several  er- 
rors in  the  system,  as  he  thought,  and  he 
made  a  note  of  them  in  the  little  book  which 
never  left  his  pocket.  By  that  time  the 
train  was  due,  and  he  went  back  to  meet 
the  lawyer  he  had  engaged  to  defend  Smith- 
ers.' He  was  just  in  time,  and  was  warmly 
greeted  by  Mr.  Crossman. 

"Well,  Mr.  Knight  of  Labor,  what  have 
you  new  for  me?" 

"Bad  news,  Crossman;  the  worst  of  news; 
that  poor  child  has  been  stolen  again." 

"The  devil!"  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  "How 
and  when?" 

"Early  this  morning.  The  police  are  at 
work  on  it,  and  I  have  done  what  I  could." 

"Come  up  to  the  old  tavern  and  let  us  talk 
it  over,"  said  the  lawyer.  "I  am  starving, 
man;  how  are  you?" 

"I  shall  have  a  better  appetite  when  I  feel 
that  you  know  the  worst  of  this  business," 
said  Joe. 

"Come,  come,  sir  knight;  don't  despair;  one 
man  with  a  stout  heart  and  a  well-filled 
stomach  Is  worth  ten  who  are  hungry.  Let 
us  eat  and  be  filled,  and  then  we  will  talk 
of  my  client." 

There  was  something  contagious  in  the  law- 
yer's good  humor,  and  Joe  found  much 
amusement  In  listening  to  his  comments  on 
cooking  in  general,  hotel  cooking  in  partic- 
ular, and  a  little  of  anything  and  everything 
save  the  matter  in  hand. 

"I  never  permit  myself  to  talk  shop  at  the 
table,"  said  Mr.  Crossman,  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair.  "It  gives  one  indigestion,  and  I 
want  to  tackle  my  work  like  a  re-created 
man.  Now,  sir  knight,  let  ur  go  up-stalrs 
and  look  over  the  ground!"  Joe  was  only  too 
ready. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  both  men  descended 
and  called  for  a  carriage.  They  were  driven 
at  once  to  the  jail.  Both  were  busy  thinking 
intently  until  they  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation. 

The  jailer  knew  Joe  a  very  little  and  mere- 


ly bowed,  but  the  genial  lawyer  received  a 
cordial  greeting.  "I  must  see  my  client  to- 
day, Brewer,"  he  said,  "for  a  long  time:  and 
my  friend  here  must  see  him  also." 

"He  is  chafing  under  restraint,"  said  the 
jailer,  "and  calling  himself  no  end  of  names 
for  losing  his  temper.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"A  man  is  only  one  kind  of  a  fool  at  a 
time,"  said  the  lawyer,  "and  Smithers  comes 
of  too  good  stock  to  be  a  big  fool  even  at  the 
worst.   We  will  cheer  him  up." 

Joe  was  not  quite  as  sanguine  of  the  law- 
yer. The  news  of  Megs'  capture  would  make 
him  almost  desperate,  and  he  hesitated  about 
telling  him. 

"We  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  said 
Mr.  Crossman;  "it  will  do  more  to  make 
points  for  my  client  than  you  think." 

"But  the  poor  fellow  has  borne  so  much 
now,"  said  Joe;  "if  he  were  not  a  brave  man 
at  heart  he  would  have  gone  under  when  he 
first  got  home  from  Europe." 

"According  to  all  accounts  he  did  descend 
into  Hades;  otherwise,  the  'Great  Bubble  Iron 
Work,'  "  said  Mr.  Crossman. 

The  jailor  laughed,  and  unlocked  the  doors 
for  the  gentlemen  to  enter.  Smithers  sat 
upou  the  bed  holding  a  small  book,  upon 
which  were  several  bits  of  paper;  he  had 
been  making  a  drawing  of  some  kind  of 
machinery.  He  was  genuinely  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Crossman,  who  had  met  him  once  before, 
and  he  took  both  of  Joe's  hands  in  his  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  Joe  noticed  how  fever- 


"What  grounds  have  you  for  feeling  that 
she  is  unjustly  incarcerated?" 
For  the  first  time  the  man's  lips  quivered. 
"I  have  many  reasons,"  he  said. 
"Let  me  know  them." 

"Joe  knows  them  as  well,"  said  Smithers, 
"and  although  it  makes  a  man  feel  anything 
but  happy  to  disclose  a  family  skeleton,  I 
shall  have  to  do  so.  Rivington  can  help  me 
out  if  he  will.  He  was  engaged  to  my  young- 
est sister,  and  after  she  died  Joe  has  been 
like  one  of  the  family.  My  eldest  sister  was 
a  very  unhappy  woman.  Long  before  my 
father's  death  he  besought  her  to  leave  this 
man  and  return  home,  but  her  ideas  of  wifely 
duty  were  strict,  and  then,  her  child  was 
her  idol.  I  worshiped  my  sisters,  both  of 
them,  and  although  I  could  not  save  one 
from  the  sneers  and  taunts  of  the  polished, 
gentlemanly  villain  whom  she  married,  I 
did  my  best  for  her." 

"He  is  a  very  popular  man.  I  find,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "especially  with  the  ladies." 

"His  smooth  tongue  would  deceive  an  an- 
gel," said  Smithers,  bitterly. 

"My  father  tracked  him  and  proved  his 
villainy:  indeed,  he  openly  told  him  that 
he  should  expose  him  to  the  world,  and  was 
mocked  for  his  pains." 

"The  property  was  so  arranged  when  your 
father  died  that  he  could  not  touch  it?" 

"Yes.  It  was  left  absolutely  to  my  sister 
and  her  child;  all  of  it,  except  a  few  thou- 
sands which  came  to  Joe,  here,  at  my  young- 
est sister's  desire." 


Smithers  sat  upon  the  bed  holding 
a  small  book. 

ish  they  were,  and  he  inwardly  resolved  to 
get  him  free  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Crossman.  "we 
are  ready  for  a  bill  of  particulars,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  your 
coming  home;  I  also  want  to  get  an  accurate 
description  of  the  two  men  who  were  so 
eager  to  have  you  arrested." 

Smithers  answered  every  question  with 
great  care. 

"Then  you  honestly  believe  that  this  is  one 
part  of  the  plot  laid  out  by  your  distin- 
guished relative  in  order  to  get  you  out  of  the 
way?" 

"I  know  it,  Mr.  Crossman,  since  he  threat- 
ened it!" 

"The  property  being  left  to  your  sister 
when  you  were  supposed  to  be  dead?" 

"I  was  reported  dead,  and  was  moving 
about  constantly  in  foreign  lands:  consequent- 
ly I  knew  nothing  of  the  rumors." 

"Not  hearing  from  your  sister  you  cabled 
over  here?" 

"Yes;  not  once,  but  several  times." 

"And  you  heard  at  last  that  sorrow  and 
anxie  ty  had  dethroned  her  reason  and  she  was 
confined  in  a  private  asylum  for  the  insane?" 

"Yes." 

"And  her  child?" 

"Not  one  word  of  the  child  until  I  returned 
to  America." 
"Have  you  been  able  to  see  your  sister?" 
"Not  even  for  a  moment." 
"You  have  attempted  to  do  so?" 
"Repeatedly.' 


She  bent  down  with  her  burden  and 
picked  it  up. 

"You  have  received  yours.  Mr.  Rivington?" 
asked  the  lawyer. 

"I  did  receive  it,  but  every  dollar  will  be 
devoted  to  righting  Harry's  wrongs." 

"I  see;  and  you  were  the  first  one  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  plea  of  insauity?" 

"I  was." 

"And  he  has  worked  like  a  hero  ever  since," 
said  Smithers.  "I  should  have  given  up  in 
despair  but  for  Joe." 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  lawyer  and 
Joe  left  the  jail.  Smithers  was  happier  for 
their  visit.  When  a  man  is  a  captive,  noth- 
ing helps  like  the  thought  of  those  outside 
working  for  him. 

"Rivington,"  said  (he  lawyer,  as  they  part- 
ed, "here  is  an  auouymous  letter  which  came 
to  me,  and  the  postscript  is  peculiar.  Tell 
ine  what  you  think  of  it." 

Joe  read  the  following  words: 

'■'Watch  a  woman  with  blonde  hair  who 
makes  generous  purchases  in  Chichester." 


Chapter  VII I. 


promotion. 


Two  days  after  the  disappearance  of  little 
Meg,  Joe  returned  to  the  works.  Every  one 
seemed  glad  to  see  him,  even  Erenchy,  who 
seldom  showed  any  interest  in  any  one.  Mr. 
Carroll  went  out  of  his  way  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  and  remarked  that  he  had  some 
good  news  for  him.  Joe's  heart  gave  a  great 
bound;  he  was  sure  that  Meg  had  been 
traced  or  heard  from,  and  he  marveled  how 


it  could  be,  when  Captain  Jasper  had  been 
with  him  for  a  half  hour  that  day,  and  had 
nothing  new  to  offer. 

"I  should  be  rejoiced  to  hear  good  news." 
said  Joe. 

"Well,  some  of  those  hospital  doctors  are 
related  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  company, 
and  they  have  been  saying  all  sorts  of  good 
things  about  you  which  just  came  on  top  of 
my  strong  claim  to  get  you  in  as  foreman  of 
this  division  while  Gustaffson  is  sick.  He 
won't  be  well  for  a  month  yet;  and  it  means 
double  pay  and  an  easier  life.  I  wanted  you 
with  me,  but  the  old  man  kicked  against  it, 
for  he  has  a  nephew  he  wants  to  work  in  as 
soon  as  the  boy  is  out  of  school." 

"I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carroll,  very 
much;  and  while  I  should  like  to  be  with 
you,  there  are  several  reasons  why  I  should 
prefer  to  be  here  with  the  men." 

"Then  you  will  take  the  place  of  Gustaff- 
son?" 

"I  will  do  so." 

"All  right:  you  had  better  see  the  Supe 
now,  for  it  is  'strike  while  the  iron  is  hot'  in 
this  place;  all  the  same,  I  want  you  with 
me.  Any  trace  of  the  little  one  yet,  Joe?" 

"No  trace;  at  least  none  which  helps  us 
much;  I  am  working  on  a  clue,  however." 

"If  I  can  help  you.  let  me  know." 

"I  certainly  will,  Mr.  Carroll." 

"And  Joe:  the  mistress  of  'Maloney  Castle' 
tells  me  that  she  misses  the  sound  of  your 
violin.  I  do  something  in  that  way  myself, 
and  I  am  a  bit  lonely  up  here,  suppose  you 
come  up  some  afternoon  and  let  us  try  a 
chord  or  two.   You  are  fond  of  music?" 

"Very.  My  mother  and  myself  spent  many 
a  happy  hour  in  that  way  before  I  lost  her." 

"That's  queer.  Why,  Joe,  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  iny  life,  or  was  before 
I  came  here,  to  play  with  my  mother.  I  must 
tell  her  about  you;  she  frets  a  good  deal  about 
my  solitary  life,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a 
good  sort  of  missionary  work  if  you  will  come 
up  and  wield  the  bow  with  me." 

"I  will  come  up  with  pleasure,  when  this 
matter  of  the  child  is  cleared  up.  I  blame 
myself  for  leaving  her.  Smithers  needs  help 
now,  and  the  company  are  not  likely  to  help 
him.  Why  should  they?  He  is  only  one  man 
among  thousands?" 

"He  is  no  ordinary  man,  one  can  see,"  said 
Mr.  Carroll,  "and  I  heard  one  of  the  officers 
say  that  they  never  had  a  better  book-keeper; 
but  they  could  not  possibly  employ  any  man 
who  had  once  been  in  jail." 

"Whether  the  charge  be  false  or  true."  said 
Joe,  with  fine  scorn,  "our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Christianity  needs  revision,  Mr.  Carroll. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  is  preached  exten- 
sively, and  practised  grudgingly." 

"Well,  well,  Joe,  wouldn't  my  little  mother 
like  to  meet  you:  she  is  always  saying  that, 
in  words,  and  living  a  great,  broad,  generous 
life." 

"I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said  Joe.  "At 
least  I  might  under  some  circumstances." 

"She  would  be  glad  to  know  you,  Joe;  but 
tell  me,  how  on  earth  did  they  get  poor 
Smithers  locked  up  for  merely  knocking  a 
man  down  who  insulted  him?" 

"The  charge  was  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 
It  was  false;  and  Smithers  is  the  victim  of  a 
plot.  It  is  a  long  story  and  a  sad  one;  when 
the  case  comes  into  court  I  hope  you  will 
testify  to  the  poor  fellow's  good  character." 
"Indeed  I  will." 

"Then  you  will  learn,  Mr.  Carroll,  as  I  have, 
that  our  free  America,  with  all  her  charms, 
has  some  blots  on  her  shield;  and  shutting 
up  innocent  people  in  insane  asylums  is  one 
of  them." 

"Why.  Joe,  I  know  of  a  case,  or  mother 
does,  aud  she  is  all  worked  up  about  it." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Carroll,  that 
there  is  something  wrong  when  it  is  possible 
under  some  of  our  state  laws  to  lock  up  a 
woman  and  thus  get  control  of  her  property?" 

"Is  that  so.  Joe?" 

"I  am  ashamed  to  say,  as  a  man  and  a 
legal  voter,  that  it  is  not  only  so.  but  has 
been  done  more  than  once.  When  a  man  Is 
crafty  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  law, 
he  is  also  sharp  enough  to  so  misrepresent 
matters  that  a  nervous  condition  produced 
by  constant  cruelty  and  persecution  can  be 
made  to  appear  as  insanity:  and  even  experts 
have  been  deceived.  A  villain  may  be  months 
or  only  weeks  in  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
but  he  will  find  means  of  doing  it,  especially 
when  the  law  gives  him  control  of  two  thirds 
of  all  his  wife's  property  aud  makes  him 
guardian  of  her  minor  heirs,  by  which  he 
virtually  obtaius  control  of  the  whole,  as  in 
our  state." 

"Good  heavens,  Joe,  who  ever  made  such 
laws?" 

"Men,"  said  Joe,  laconically. 

"And  women  are  actually  confined  in  asy- 
lums for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  money?" 

"I  believe  that  it  Is  done  In  many  cases." 

"Why  don't  some  one  move  In  the  matter 
and  make  a  speedy  change?" 

"Good  people  have  been  calling  attention 
to  these  facts  for  many  years." 

"Why  don't  they  succeed?" 

"Because  the  law-makers  have  not  found 
time  for  such  important  matters,  and  It  is 
easier  to  call  the  earnest  people  'cranks'  and 
'reformers'  than  it  is  to  unearth  evils  which 
may  change  the  votes  of  a  few  men  who 
aspire  to  office,  or  who  hold  office." 

"What  can  they  say  when  their  victims 
are  freed  and  tell  their  sad  tales  of  bitter 
experience,  as  my  mother's  friend  has  done?" 
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"They  will  look  upon  them  with  suspicion, 
and  hunt  over  all  the  family  records  to  find 
some  one  whose  mind  was  unbalanced." 

"And  if  they  do  not  succeed?" 

"Then  they  will  get  an  expert  to  talk  of 
the  disordered  nerves  caused  by  some  sudden 
shock:  that  is  a  common  thing,  I  have  been 
told." 

"Are  you  not  a  little  cynical,  Joe?" 

"I  hope  not.  For  years  a  dear  friend  of 
mine  has  been  incarcerated  in  a  private  asy- 
lum. She  is  perfectly  sane.  Every  one  knows 
it  who  knows  her,  yet  we  have  not  sufficient 
power  as  yet  to  circumvent  the  man  who 
uses  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  his  posi- 
tion to  crush  her,  while  he  spends  her  prop- 
erty on  those  of  her  sex  whom  he  prefers." 

"It  makes  a  man  want  to  fight,"  said  Car- 
roll, "even  when  he  comes  of  Quaker  stock, 
as  I  do." 

•  It  makes  a  man  wish  for  money  and  time 
and  strength  and  influence,  backed  by  moral 
Hrorage,  in  those  who  occupy  high  places.  Mr. 
Carroll." 

"You  are  right,  Joe:  but  tell  me,  how  in  the 
world  did  a  man  of  your  intelligence  ever 
turn  up  in  this  place,  Joe?  Why,  you  might 
be  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  your  own." 

"All  men  have  some  secrets  of  their  own, 
Mr.  Carroll,  and  I  have  mine." 

"Pardon  me  for  seeming  inquisitive,  Joe;  I 
respect  your  feelings,  but  I  have  wondered  a 
good  many  times  why,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  you  controlling  a  large  body  of  men; 
you  are  equal  to  it." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Carroll;  there  must  be 
quite  a  number  of  men  at  work  for  this 
company  who  are  equal  to  better  places,  if 
the  opportunity  offered." 

Joe  went  as  requested  to  the  office  of  the 
superintendent,  and  was  told  to  await  that 
gentleman's  arrival.  He  came  at  last,  and 
matters  were  satisfactorily  settled.  Joe 
would  take  the  place  of  the  sick  foreman  at 
once. 

He  went  home  in  the  early  morning,  tired 
and  hungry,  to  find  a  messenger  from  Captain 
Jasper,  asking  him  to  come  to  his  office  as 
soon  as  possible.  "And  there's  a  letter  for 
you  too,  sir,  which  I  can't  help  hoping  may 
be  from  the  child."  said  Mrs.  Maloney.  "Joe 
went  up  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time. 


Chapter  IX. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DEVOTED  FRIEND. 

When  Mrs.  Golden  heard  the  child  scream 
she  sprang  from  the  couch  and  ran  to  her. 
Meg  had  fainted  and  was  lying  upon  the 
floor  near  a  door  leading  into  the  large  hall. 
It  was  partly  open.  It  had  not  been  opened 
before  since  the  child's  arrival,  as  the  suite 
occ'upied  by  the  nurse  and  child  had  several 
Other  entrances. 

r  All  the  meals  for  Mrs.  Golden  and  her 
charge  were  sent  up  to  them  on  a  dumb 
waiter  in  the  rear  room  of  the  suite.  Only 
once  or  twice  had  the  child  walked  over  the 
stairs;  once,  to  look  at  the  portraits  in  the 
drawing-room  below,  and  once  again,  when 
Mrs.  Golden  took  her  down  to  select  a  few 
books  from  the  library.  The  doctor  had  re- 
quested that  she  must  henceforth  remain  in 
the  suite  above;  and  as  Mrs.  Golden  was 
forbidden  to  leave  her,  save  to  admit  the 
physician  when  she  was  sleeping,  both  were 
virtually  captives. 

Mrs.  Golden  could  not  see  any  reason  for 
such  absolute  seclusion;  indeed,  she  felt  that 
the  child  would  grow  strong  much  faster  if 
she  could  be  permitted  to  take  her  for  daily 
walks  in  the  fresh  air. 

One  glance  showed  the  nurse  that  the  un- 
used door  had  been  opened  from  the  outside. 
Megs'  pet  doll.  Selina,  had  been  placed  in  a 
low  chair  with  her  back  to  the  door,  and  the 
doll  was  now  face  down  upon  the  carpet. 
No  one  had  ever  ventured  upon  this  floor 
since  Mrs.  Golden's  arrival,  when  the  doctor 
gave  strict  orders  that  even  the  cook  must 
not  see  the  child.  Mrs.  Golden  had  seen  the 
cook  once  only,  before  Meg  came;  after  that 
all  her  orders  were  given  through  the  speak- 
ing-tube which  led  from  the  rear  room  direct 
to  the  kitchen. 

The  self-reproach  of  the  nurse  for  falling 
asleep  could  not  be  measured  by  words.  She 
lifted  her  little  charge  from  the  floor  and  ap- 
plied some  restoratives.  Never  before  had  she 
felt  her  bondage  as  now.  When  she  had  made 
the  child  comfortable  on  her  own  little  bed 
she  examined  the  door  and  looked  out  into 
the  hall.  Who  had  been  there?  How  could 
she  examine  the  premises  to  determine? 

Not  once  in  her  life  had  she  broken  her 
word  to  an  employer,  and  now  she  longed  to 
do  so.  She  closed  the  door  softly  and  sat 
down  to  think  over  the  situation,  holding  the 
child's  hand  in  hers,  lest  she  might  waken 
and  be  alarmed.  She  was  glad  to  see  Meg 
open  her  eyes. 

"Ah,  Peggy  dear,  here  we  are;  and  you  are 
feeling  better,  aren't  you?" 

"I  don't  know."  said  Meg.  wearily. 

"Oh,  well,  I  know,"  said  the  nurse,  cheer- 
ily; "see,  the  window  is  open  and  the  air  is 
cool  and  pure,  and  when  you  are  rested  we 
will  walk  about  a  little." 

"Nurse,  what  made  the  bad  woman  come 
again?" 

"Perhaps  you  fancied  it,  dear." 

"No,  I  saw  her.  It  was  all  still  and  you 
were  asleep." 

"What  were  you  doing,  honey?" 

"I  took  my  book  about  the  birds,  and  I  was 
reading  so  very,  very  still,  for  fear  I  would 
Wake  you  up.  and  then,  oh,  nurse—" 


"There,  there,  Peggy  dear,  don't  tremble  so; 
see,  you  are  safe  with  me,  and  no  one  can 
harm  you;  tell  me  what  frightened  you,  and 
then  you  will  feel  better." 

"Oh,  the  door  opened  softly,  softly,  and 
she  looked  in,  and  when  I  saw  her  I  screamed 
for  you." 

"Are  you  very  sure,  child?  Perhaps  you  had 
another  bad  dream." 

"No,  nurse,  oh,  no;  she  was  there,  and  she 
looked  frightened  when  I  stared  at  her,  and 
then  she  went  away." 

Mrs.  Golden  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and 
soothed  her.  As  Meg  grew  calmer  under  her 
influence  she  determined  to  carry  out  a  plan 
she  had  formed  during  the  child's  uncon- 
sciousness. 

"Peggy  dear,"  she  said,  "I  have  never  left 
you  a  moment  since  you  came  to  me,  have  I, 
love?"  v 

"No,  nurse,  never." 

"I  cannot  leave  you  now." 

"Please  don't;  oh,  nurse,  never  leave  me." 

"No,  dear,  I  will  not.  Tou  and  I  are  for- 
bidden to  see  any  one  or  have  visitors;  and 
yet  some  one  has  dared  to  intrude  upon  us. 
Now,  dear,  I  have  a  little  plan;  will  you  trust 
me?" 

"Yes,  nurse,  yes;  only  you  and  Uncle  Joe." 

"Then  I  want  you  to  be  a  brave  little  girl 
and  let  me  take  you  in  my  arms  with  your 
eyes  tightly  closed  while  I  look  sharply  for 
the  one  who  opened  the  door.  Will  you 
trust  me,  dear?" 

"Yes,  nurse,  if  you  will  put  something  tight 
over  my  eyes  so  that  I  cannot  see  the  bad 
woman  again,  if  she  is  there." 

"You  shall  not  see  a  human  being,  child. 
Ah,  little  Peggy,  you  are  my  brave  little 
girl,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Golden,  as  she  tied  a 
soft  silk  handkerchief  over  Megs'  eyes  and 
enveloped  her  in  a  large  gray  shawl.  "Hold 
as  tightly  as  you  choose,  dear;.  I  have  lifted 
sick  men  and  women,  and  you  are  a  feather's 
weight.  Do  not  speak,  only  listen,  and  I  will 
quietly  search  for  our  bad  visitor." 

Mrs.  Golden  carefully  examined  the  upper 
hall,  but  could  see  no  trace  of  the  intruder. 
In  the  lower  hall  she  detected  a  small  fold  of 
something  white  near  the  head  of  the  stairs 
leading  below.  She  bent  down  with  her  bur- 
den and  picked  it  up,  pushing  it  quickly  into 
the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Slowly  and  carefully 
she  went  on  down  the  next  staircase. 

She  could  hear  voices  in  the  kitchen,  and 
she  paused  to  listen. 

"Suppose  she  should  come  down?"  said  a 
man's  voice. 

"No  danger;  she  can't  leave  the  young 
one." 

"It  was  a  risk,"  said  the  man. 

"Maybe,  but  when  I  found  that  the  dragon 
had  gone  to  sleep  I  listened  awhile  and 
found  it  so  still  I  thought  the  kid  had  too; 
but  when  I  peeked  in,  there  she  sat  a-reading, 
and  she  yelled  out  and  I  slipped  back." 

"What  will  come  of  it?"  asked  the  man. 

"Nothing;  it  will  be  put  down  to  the  bad 
dreams,  that's  all." 

"How  does  she  look?" 

"Better  than  she  did.  It  was  his  talk  about 
her  wonderful  improvement  that  made  me 
vow  to  see  her.   I  hate  her." 

"Oh,  come  now;  she's  never  hurt  you,  and 
if  she  was  gone  where  would  he  get  the 
rocks?" 

"He  is  smart  enough  to  make  all  he  wants; 
and  I  am  tired  of  waiting  to  go  away  and  be 
a  lady." 

A  sudden  movement  in  the  kitchen  induced 
Mrs.  Golden  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had 
heard  enough  to  make  her  tremble  almost  as 
violently  as  her  little  charge  had  done.  She 
went  back  to  her  rooms  as  quietly  as  she  had 
left  them,  and  removed  the  wrappings  from 
Meg. 

"What  did  you  hear,  child,"  she  asked. 

"Two  voices;  but  not  all  the  words,  for  the 
shawl  was  so  thick." 

"That  is  good.  Rest  here,  honey,  on  the 
sofa,  while  I  write  down  every  word  they 
uttered.  Peggy  dear,  just  thank,  the  good 
Father  that  you  were  put  under  Mary  Gold- 
en's  care." 

"Oh,  nurse,  I  do  every  day,  and  I  pray  for 
Uncle  Joe,  too,  for  he  could  help  us  both. 
Won't  you  write  and  tell  him  so?" 

"Would  that  I  could,  you  poor  baby." 

That  night,  when  Meg  was  sleeping  rest- 
lessly after  the  excitement  of  the  day,  the 
doctor  came. 

He  was,  if- possible,  more  suave  than  usual 
and  quite  charmed  with  all  Mrs.  Golden  had 
done.    "Fainted  to-day,  did  she?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  doctor." 

"What  caused  it?" 

"Partly  the  need  of  more  fresh  air.  and  a 
fright;  some  one,  the  cook  I  think,  intruded 
upon  us  and  opened  the  door,  looking  in  upon 
the  child." 

The  doctor  looked  astonished.  "It  is  im- 
possible," he  said. 

"It  is  true,  sir.  Have  you  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  cook,  sir?" 

"Absolute,  my  dear  madam.  Celeste  has 
been  devoted  to  me  for  years.  She  had  an 
unfortunate  love  affair  several  years  since, 
and  I  befriended  her.  Since  then  she  has 
been  my  most  faithful  friend  and  has  even 
nursed  me  through  a  long  illness." 

"Has  she  any  male  friends  now,  doctor?" 

"No,  oh,  no:  she  detests  men:  all,  save  her 
physician.  In  order  to  relieve  your  mind  of 
any  latent  suspicion  concerning  Celeste  I  will 
go  down  and  see  her  a  few  moments." 

The  doctor  went  down,  but  the  f  1  i t lit" ul 
friend  was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  explain  her  absence. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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ASA  MEANS'  FORTUNE 

BT  J.  L.  HARBOUR. 

DUNNO  that  it  was  Asy  Meanses 
fault  that  he  was  so  shitless. 
It  run  in  the  Means'  fam'ly  to 
be  slack  an'  do-less.   His  moth- 
er was  one  o'  these  wimmen 
who  never  wash  out  their  dish- 
rags  nor  sweep  under  the  beds, 
and  she  never  combed  her  hair, 
exoeptin'    of    a    Sunday.  His 
father,  old  Zeb  Means,  would 
fish    all    day   an'    fiddle   at  a 
tune    most    o'    the    night.  A 
body   hadn't   ought   to  expect 
much  of  the  son  o'   one  o'  these 
fishin'  and  fiddlin'   men   if  there's 
auything  in  what  they  calls  hered- 
itary. 

"Old  Zeb  Means  beat  anybody 
run  across  fer  out  an'  out  shif- 
He  was  one  o'  there  men  who 
air  always  aimin'  to  do  things,  but  never  git 
them  done.  When  one  o'  his  babies  died 
years  an'  years  ago,  Zeb  did  spunk  up  enough 
to  git  a  pair  o'  tombstones.  But  his  energy 
give  out  after  the  tombstones  was  done,  an' 
I  know  that  fifteen  years  after  the  child  died 
them  tombstones  was  kickin'  round  the 
Means',  place.  They  got  to  usein'  the  little 
footstones  to  crack  wa'nuts  an'  hick'ry-nuts 
on,  an'  the  big  one  got  broke  into  in  the 
middle,  an'  they  used  one  half  fer  a  weight 
in  the  sour-kraut  bar'l  an'  Mis'  Means  kep' 
the  other  half  in  the  kitchen  to  pound  beef- 
steak on.  Did  you  ever?  But  its  the  gospel 
truth  an'  only  a  fair  sample  o'  the  Means' 
shif'lessness.  Asy  Means  came  honest  by  his 
do-lessness," 

A  soft,  cool  breeze  swept  across  the  shining 
grass  of  the  Kilby  meadow,  and  stole  in 
among  the  apple-trees  of  the  old  orchard  in 
which  Mrs.  Kilby  and  I  were  sitting,  she 
with  her  ample  back  against  the  gnarled 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  I  against  a  moss-cov- 
ered boulder  with  an  unopened  novel  in  my 
lap.  It  was  better  to  hear  any  tale  of  real 
life  from  Mrs.  Kilby's  lips  than  to  read  a 
similar  tale  on  any  printed  page. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  I  had  become  one 
of  her  summer  boarders  that  Mrs.  Kilby  had 
found  time  for  an  hour  or  two  of  rest  in  the 
afternoon.  Indeed,  she  was  not  really  resting 
now.  No  waste  of  time  would  ever  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Kilby.  There  were  not 
even  "odd  moments"  of  idleness  in  her  busy 
life.  A  bit  of  patchwork  of  an  intricate  de- 
sign in  green  and  red  and  blue  and  purple 
calico  was  in  her  lap. 

"It's  a  Star  o'  Hope  quilt  I'm  piecin'  fer  a 
niece  o'  mine  who's  to  be  married  in  Octo- 
ber, an'  I  got  to  hump  myself  to  git  it  pieced 
an'  quilted  by  that  time.  There'll  be  over 
three  thousand  pieces  in  it,  an'  I'm  goin'  to 
quilt  it  in  a  feather  an'  herrin'-bone  pattern. 
Seems  to  me  I  never  was  so  drove  with  work, 
an'  I— but  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you  'bout  Asy 
Means." 

She  reeled  off  a  necdlefull  of  thread  from 
the  spool,  and  bit  it  off  with  her  teeth  before 
saying: 

"Asy  had  a  little  more  git-up  than  his  fath- 
er had,  but  he  couldn't  or  wouldn't  stick  to 
a  thing.  He'd  farm  a  little  while,  then  he'd 
go  to  teamin',  then  he'd  go  to  well-diggin", 
an'  from  that  to  runnin'  a  fish-cart.  Then 
he'd  work  a  little  while  in  the  saw-mill,  an' 
give  that  up  to  go  'round  tinkeriu'  clocks.  He 
set  up  as  a  boss  doctor  once,  an'  then  he  got 
religion  an'  put  off  over  the  country  preach- 
in'  at  revival  meetings.  You  could  hear  'im 
a  mile  when  he  got  to  exhortin',  and  he'd 
stamp  an'  prance  'round  dreadful.  He  made  a 
real  good  one  at  preachin'  long  as  he  didn't 
try  to  interpret  the  scripters  too  close,  for  he 
was  so  ignerant  he  could  just  barely  read,  an' 
one  night  over  in  Mizpah  he  created  a  real 
sensation  by  not  even  bein'  able  to  read  cor- 
rectly. You  know  it  says  there  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  o'  Matthew,  'He  that  gathereth  not 
with  me  scattereth  abroad,'  an'  what  did 
poor  Asy  do  but  git  up  an'  read  it  this  way: 

"  'He  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scratch- 
eth  a  board!'  " 

"Yes,  he  did!  The  poor  thing  was  just  that 
ignerant.  They're  purty  well  up  in  scripter 
over  Mizpah  way,  an'  when  Asy  began  to 
dwell  on  how  hard  it  was  to  scratch  a 
board  they  kind  o'  lost  confidence  in  'im. 
an'  he  had  to  give  up  the  revivalist  business. 
It  was  too  bad.  for  he  meant  well.  Biit  my 
husband  he  says  he'd  ruther  one  would  call 
him  an  out  an'  out  fool  than  to  say  that  he 
•meant  well,'  for  he  says  that  some  o'  the 
things  these  people  who  'mean  well'  do  prove 
that  they  are  fools.  Still,  I  think  Asy  Means 
did  mean  well,  and  he  wa'n't  always  such  a 
fool  as  he  looked. 

"The  Meanses  lived  in  that  little  old  red 
house  down  there  by  the  river  bridge.  It 
don't  look  much  worse  now  than  it  looked 
when  the  Meanses  lived  there,  although  Asy 
was  always  just  agoin'  to  fix  it  rip.  He  was 
always  agoin'  to  do  this  an'  that,  soon  as  he 
could  git  'round  to  it,  but  it  did  take  him 
the  longest  time  to  git  'round  to  the  most 
necessary  things  that  he  could  of  done  in 
an  hour.  I  remember  that  once  the  cat  fell 
into  the  Means'  well  and  drowned  there,  and 
they  lugged  all  their  drinkin'  and  cookin' 
water  clear  from  our  house,  half  a  mile  away, 
for  six  months  while  Asy  was  trying  to  git 
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'round  to  getting  that  cat  out  of  that  well. 
That  was  Means  for  you! 

"Well,  now,  I've  told  you  so  many  of  the 
outs  about  poor  Asy  Means  I  want  to  tell  you 
some  of  his  good  points.  Everybody  has  their 
good  points,  don't  you  think  so?  But  they, 
ain't  considered  and  credited  up  to  one  as 
one's  short  comings  are — at  least  the  world 
don't  consider  'em,  but  I  guess  God  knows 
just  how  to  even  'em  up  in  his  record.  It's  a 
mercy  he  does,  or  a  good  many  of  us  would 
never  git  to  heaven. 

"Well.  Asy  Means  had  his  good  points.  Fer 
one  thing,  he  was  as  honest  a  creature  as 
ever  walked  the  earth.  He  would't  have 
taken  a  stick  of  lire-wood  that  didn't  belong 
to  him  if  he'd  been  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
cords  of  it  and  he  was  freeziu".  He  was 
honest  in  everything.  When  he  set  out  to  do 
a  day's  work  for  any  one  he  did  a  good.  full, 
honest  day's  work.  He  didn't  hop  off  a  little 
at  both  ends  and  shirk  all  he  could  in  the 
middle.  Then  no  one  ever  caught  him  in  a  lie, 
and  he  was  ns  kind-hearted  a  man  as  ever 
breathed  the  breath  of  life.  There  wa'n't  a 
thing  that  man  wouldn't  do  for  a  neighbor 
in  trouble  of  any  kind. 

"An'  if  ever  I  saw  a  fam'ly  'kindly  affec- 
tioned  toward  one  another,'  as  it  says  in  the 
Bible.  I  saw  it  in  Asy  Means'  fam'ly.  His 
wife  was  just  as  easy-goin"  an'  slack  an'  shif- 
less  as  Asy  was,  an'  just  as  good-hearted. 
Like  all  shif'less  pairs  they  had  a  perfect 
raft  o'  children,  an'  the  last  one  of  'em  was 
welcome.  Why,  my  land!  When  the  ninth 
one  was  born  an'  they  was  poorer  than  Job's 
turkey,  and  winter  just  settiu'  in,  Asy  came 
flyin'  up  here  to  tell  us  about  it.  and  you'd 
thought  he'd  discovered  a  gold-mine  he 
was  that  tickled  over  it!  He  hadn't  but  two 
dollars  in  the  world  at  that  minute,  and  he 
put  off  to  town  and  spent  one  dollar  for  a 
pair  o'  senseless  pale  blue  kid  shoes  for  that 
baby  and  the  other  dollar  went  for  a  showy 
glass  and  brass  breastpin  for  Mandy,  Asy's 
wife.  He  said  that  he  thought  that  a  woman 
who  had  brought  nine  children  into  the  world 
ought  to  have  a  present,  and  I  don't  know  but 
she'd  ought!  It  was  Xapoleon.  wasn't  it,  who 
said  that  the  greatest  woman  in  the  world 
was  the  one  who  had  had  the  most  babies? 
If  that's  so,  Mandy  Means  achieved  consider- 
able greatness  for  a  poor  ignorant  thing  like 
she  was,  for  she  had  twelve.  She  finished  up 
with  a  pair  o'  twins,  and  Asy  got  us  up  in  the 
dead  o'  night  to  tell  us  about  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  he  come  screechin'  under  our  win- 
dow along  about  one  in  the  morning,  and 
when  my  husband  put  his  head  out  Asy  says, 
in  a  kind  of  a  conundrum-like  way,  "What  do 
you  reckon,  Mr.  Kilby?' 

"  'I  don't  reckon  anything  much  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,'  said  my  husband, 
kind  o'  tart-like. 

"  'Ye  don't  know  what  we've  got  down  to 
our  house'  says  Asy. 

"My  husband  had  his  suspicions,  but  he 
thought  he'd  let  Asy  have  the  joy  of  tellin' 
the  news,  and  Asy  he  screeched  out.  "We've 
got  twins,  that's  what  we've  got!  Two  o' 
the  finest  little  chaps  you  ever  see.  I  knowed 
you'd  want  to  hear  'bout  it!' 

"\Ye  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  we 
could  have  waited  until  morning  to  have 
heard  about  it,  and  he  went  off  feeliu'  that 
he'd  done  us  a  great  favor  to  rout  us  up  in 
the  dead  o'  night  with  his  'news.'  Ami  when 
one  o'  them  twins  died,  three  days  later,  it 
just  about  broke  Asy's  heart.  His  eyes  would 
fill  with  tears  when  he'd  speak  of  it  a  year 
afterward.  Xow,  that  man  was  true-hearted 
if  he  was  shif'less." 

Mrs.  Kilby  stopped  long  enough  to  ask  my 
opinion  regarding  the  good  taste  of  combining 
green,  purple,  yellow  and  pink  calico  in  a  star 
of  the  quilt,  paying  me  the  compliment  of 
saying  that  she  thought  I  was  "real  tasry," 
anyhow.   Then  she  added: 

"There  never  seemed  to  be  any  quarreling 
or  unhappiness among  all  that  raft  o'  children, 
and  I  don't  believe  Asy  ever  struck  one  of 
'em  in  his  life.  I've  passed  the  house  many 
a  time  and  seen  Asy  out  in  I  lie  bare,  grassless 
yard  fiddlin'  away  and  the  young  ones  with 
their  arms  "round  each  other  dancin'  away 
under  the  trees  when  like  enough  the  Sour 
an'  pork  barrels  were  both  empty.  I  tell 
you  that  fam'ly  dwelt  together  in  unity  an' 
they  was  the  most  forbcarin'  hit  I  ever  see. 
I  ain't  one  to  jaw  ami  scold,  but  I  couldn't  of 
put  up  with  the  tenth  part  of  what  Mainly 
Means  put  up  wilh  through  Asy's  shif'h  ss- 
ness  an'  kept  my  tongue  still. 

"You'd  hardly  think  il.  bin  Asy  Means  was 
one  o'  the  proudest  men  that  ever  was.  He'd 

of  died  before  he'd  take  a  thing  iii  charity, 

nod  it  was  almost  impossible  for  one  to  do 
him  a  favor  of  any  kind  without  him  paying 
It  back  in  some  way.  I  know  once  when  we 
killed  a  spring  lamb  I  sent  the  Meanses  a  leg 
of  il.  ami  the  next  day  if  Asy  didn't  put  off 
up  here  with  the  Inst  pair  o'  spring  chick- 
ens they  had  in  the  world  all  dressed  and 
reatly  to  fry.  It  was  just  his  awful  pride. 
One  winter  they  had  I  he  st  arlet  fever  and 
whnoplu'-cougb  and  measles  ami  mumps  all 
at  one  lime  among  them  children,  and  Asy 
was  the  maddest  he  ever  was  in  his  life,  1 
guess,  when  some  OHO  went  'round  ami  made 
up  a  purse  of  twenty-live  dollars  for  him. 
He  wouldn't  touch  it.  He  went  to  work  and 
worked  like  a  Trojan  cut  lilt'  lee  for  the  lee 
company  over  in  Wniiicld.  and  lie  worked 

t  here  all  winter. 
"He  was  awfully  proud  o"  what  he  called 


the  'Means'  good  nam*,'  and  the  Meanses 
really  was  honest  enough  and  Asy  didn't 
seem  to  think  that  their  poverty  and  shif- 
lessness  counted  for  anything  ag'iu  them.  To 
hear  Asy  talk  you'd  s'pose  the  Meanses  to  be 
mighty  distinguished  people,  and  of  course  it 
was  something  to  their  credit  that  they  didn't 
lie  nor  steal  nor  be  bad  in  any  way.  And 
now  I'm  gettiu"  'round  to  what  I  set  out  to 
tell  you,  and  that's  about  Asy  Means'  for- 
tune." 
"His  fortune?" 

"Yes.  That  man  had  a  fortune  left  to  'i Hi- 
nt least  we  called  it  a  fortuue  here  in  the 
country,  for  it  was  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
cash.  Some  distant  relative  died  over  in 
Hawley  county  and  left  Asy  all  that  money, 
and  of  course  we  were  all  eyes  aud  ears  to 
know  what  he'd  do  with  it.  and  you  can  be 
sure  he  didn't  lack  advice  on  the  subject." 

"What  did  he  do  with  the  money?" 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you;  but  first  I'll  have  to 
bring  a  half-brother  o'  his.  named  Jerry 
Means,  into  this  yarn.  You  see,  Asy's  father, 
old  Zeb  Means,  had  been  twice  married,  and 
this  Jerry  Means  was  an  only  child  by  the" 
first  wife,  whose  name  was  Ann  Dorton.  This 
Jerry  was  all  Dorton.  and  the  Dortons  were 
real  smart,  hustlin'  people.  How  Ann  ever 
come  to  take  up  with  Zeb  Means  was  a  mys- 
tery, but  she  did,  and  she  died  when  Jerry 
was  born,  and  he  was  raised  mostly  by  the 
Dortons. 

"He  grew  up  to  be  a  real  smart,  good- 
lookin'  fellow.  Some  thought  he  was  too 
smart,  and  he  made  no  bones  o"  sayin'  that 
he  felt  hisself  above  his  half  brothers  aud 
sisters,  and  even  above  his  own  father,  Zeb 
Means.  Anyhow,  he  didn't  have  but  mighty 
little  to  do  with  his  fam'ly  after  he  grew  up, 
and  some  said  that  he  pulled  up  and  went 
out  West  when  he  was  'bout  twenty-three, 
just  to  cut  clear  loose  from  the  Means'  fam'- 
ly. There  was  some  talk  of  his  havin'  his 
name  changed  to  Dorton  by  the  legislature, 
but  he  didn't.  He  kep'  his  own  name  of 
Jerry  Means. 

"But  he  didn't  write  to  his  father  or  to 
any  o'  his  fam'ly  oftener'n  once  a  year,  and 
although  stories  come  back  here  of  how  well 
he  was  doing  out  West,  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  he  never  sent  his  own  father  as  much 
as  two  wrappings  of  his  fingers,  while  he  ig- 
nored the  very  existence  of  his  half  brothers 
and  sisters.  Xow,  that  wa'n't  right  so  long 
as  there  wa'n't  nothin'  ag'in  'em  but  the 
do-lessness  that  was  born  in  'em.  There  was 
nothing  low  an'  bad  about  'em.  They 
was  as  kind-hearted  as  the  day  was  long,  and 
good  and  true  to  one  another.  I  call  that 
worth  something,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Well,  this  half-brother  Jerry  had  been 
out  West  over  twenty  years  when  Asy  got  his 
fortune,  and  in  all  that  time  Jerry  had  never 
come  back  here  to  visit.  The  Dortons  had 
all  moved  over  into  Hillsborough  county,  and 
Jerry  had  visited  them  three  or  four  times 
without  coming  over  here  once.  What  kind  o" 
conduct  was  that?  But  the  Meanses  never 
said  anything  about  it.  and  they'd  talk  as 
kindly  and  pleasantly  about  "brother  Jerry' 
aud  make  all  sorts  o'  excuses  for  him  not 
coming  near  them.  They  was  the  loyalist  to 
each  other  of  any  fam'ly  I  ever  saw.  Once. 
I  remember,  the  whole  tribe  of  'em  went  to 
town  to  get  their  photographs  taken  to  send 
to  'brother  Jerry,"  when  they  was  so  poor 
they  had  to  send  all  over  the  neighborhood 
to  borrow  things  to  wear  to  town,  and  old  Zeb 
himself  had  on  my  hushaud's  shirt.  The 
whole  neighborhood  was  all  a-titter  thiukin' 
what  dear  'brother  Jerry'  would  do  and  say 
when  he  got  that  collection  o'  photographs, 
although  he'd  a  right  to  be  proud  of  'em  be- 
cause of  the  fidelity  and  kindness  it  showed 
toward  him. 

"lie  did  send  his  back— a  big.  almost  life- 
size  photograph,  suowiu'  a  mighty  spruce- 
lookin'  young  fellow,  and  the  Meanses  was  so 
tickled  over  it  they  actually  call  passers-by 
in  to  see  'brother  Jerry's'  picture.  They 
scraped  eight  dollars  together  and  got  a  big 
gilt  frame  for  that  picture  when  half  of  'em 
were  barefooted  and  winter  eomin'  on. 

"Well,  'brother  Jerry'  had  been  away  about 
twenty-live  years  when  Asy  got  his  fortune. 
The  money  was  in  the  bank  and  a  streak  o" 
Common  sense  had  really  broke  nut  in  poOT 
Asy.  for  he'd  made  up  his  mind  I"  buy  a  good 
farm  and  stock  it  well  and  move  unto  it 
with  his  raft  of  children.  And  about  this  time 
dear  'brother  Jerry'  appeared  on  the  scene." 

"(Hi.  Mrs.  Kilby."  I  said,  "don't  tell  me 
that  he  got  poor  Asy's  money!" 

"You  just  wait!  Asy  Means  told  me  all 
about  it  with  his  own  Ifvln'  lips,  so  you're 
get  tin'  it  straight.  It  was  one  night  late  in 
the  fall  when  Jerry  appeared— a  dreadful, 
wild,  stormy  night. 

"  'We  was  jest  gittiif  reatly  to  go  to  bed,' 
Asy  itiUl  me,  "when  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  w  hen  I  opened  it  there  stood 
my  brother  Jerry,  although  he  hail  to  tell  me 
who  he  was  before  I  knowed  him.'  * 

"I  ain't  time  to  give  you  the  whole  story 
in  Asy's  own  Winds,  but  the  gist  nf  it  all  was 
that  Jerry  Means  was  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, ami  when  he  had  to  run  away  he'd  run 
to  them  lie  knew  was  true  to  him.  The  Dor- 
tons would  have  slammed  the  door  in  his 
face  and  so  would  the  Meanses  if  they'd  been 
the  COU1U10U  run  o'  folks. 

"It  seems  that  this  Jerry  had  used  some- 
thing over  ten  thousand  dollars  of  other  peo- 


ple's money  and  he'd  go  to  state's  prison  if  he 
was  caught. 

"  'And,"  Asy  said  to  me.  "you  can't  tell.  Mrs. 
Kilby.  how  glad  I  was  to  have  that  ton 
thousand  dollars  o'  mine  layin'  there  in  the 
bank  to  help  brother  Jerry  out  with.  It  was 
comfortin'  to  feel  that  I  could  do  that  much 
toward  blottin'  out  the  disgrace  on  the 
Means'  name.  And  poor  brother  Jerry  cried, 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  cried  like  a 
reg'lar  baby  when  I  told  'im  'bout  the  money 
and  how  I'd  keep  him  out  with  it.  I  felt 
plum  sorry  for  'im,  poor  fellow!' 

"Well,  the  very  next  day  Asy  went  and 
got  his  money  and  put  off  out  West  with  it 
to  'straighten  things  out  for  Jerry.'  as  he 
called  it.   He  made  Jerry  go  with  him. 

"  It's  the  right  and  true  thing  to  do,  Jerry,' 
Asy  said,  "you  must  face  the  music  like  a  man 
and  pay  back  dollar  for  dollar  ev'ry  cent  you 
took  that  didn't  belong  to  you.  Y'ou  won't 
be  worthy  the  name  o'  Means  if  you  don't.' 

"And  then  Asy  Means  paid  down  ev'ry  dol- 
lar o'  his  fortune  and  never  made  any  talk 
nor  fuss  about  it.  It  just  seemed  plain,  sim- 
ple duty  to  'im  and  he  did  it.  I  call  Asy 
Means  a  real  hero.  He  got  awfully  smitten 
with  the  West  and  he  moved  out  there  with 
his  whole  fam'ly.  They  say  they  developed  a 
good  deal  more  energy  out  there  in  the  West 
where  things  are  lively  and  stirring,  and  last 
I  heard  they  was  all  livin'  an'  doin'  well; 
but  I  don't  know  if  'brother  Jerry'  ever 
paid  back  any  o'  that  money,  but  I'm  sure  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  with  Asy  as  long 
as  he  felt  he'd  done  what  was  right  in  the 
1  matter.  He  was  dreadful  ignerant  an'  shif'less 
and  lackin'  in  ambition,  Asy  Means  was,  but 
I  there  might  he  worse  things  laid  to  his  charge, 
!  and  he  was  true-hearted  and  he'd  a  kindly 
spirit  that  God  won't  be  likely  to  forget  when 
it  comes  Asy's  turn  in  the  day  o'  judgment. 
There's  another  star  finished  for  that  quilt. 
I  think  them  green  and  yeller  and  pink  and 
purple  pieces  look  real  well  together,  don't 
you?" 

BACTERIA  AS  ENGINEERS. 

Edward  Yerney,  in  an  article  on  "The  In- 
habitants of  Milk,"  states  that  if  a  drop  of 
milk  be  mixed  with  gelatin  and  examined 
under  a  microscope  some  hours  afterward,  it 
will  be  found  that  three  different  operations 
have  taken  place  through  the  engineering 
skill  of  bacteria.  In  one  part  of  the  gelatin 
excavations  have  been  made;  in  another  little 
hillocks  have  been  thrown  up,  and  in  a  third 
liquid  lakes  have  been  formed.  Through  the 
careless  methods  employed  in  milking  cows 
and  the  subsequent  exposure  of  the  fluid  to 
contaminations,  it  should  never  be  used  as  a 
beverage,  except  after  heating  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  140  degrees.  Fahrenheit. 

Of  the  infectious  influences  to  which  milk 
is  open  Mr.  Yerney  mentions,  among  others, 
the  non-rejection  of  the  first  flow  from  the 
udder  of  the  cow,  the  dust  and  dirt  on  the 
coat  of  the  animal,  and  the  unclean  hands 
of  the  milker.  From  a  cow  where  absolute 
cleanliness  was  enforced  the  milk  contained 
only  330  bacteria.  The  same  volume  taken 
under  the  usual  conditions  from  a  mixed  herd 
showed  15,000  bacteria.  Professor  Fleisch- 
manu  says  that  thoroughly  sanitary  precau- 
tions are  almost  totally  ignored  in  the  milk- 
ing of  cows.— The  American  Druggist. 


ANTIQUE  IRON. 

What  is  believed  to  bo  the  oldest  piece  of 
wrought-iron  in  the  world  is  a  roughly  fash- 
ii  ned  sickle-blade  found  by  Belzoni.  in  Kar- 
nak,  near  Thebes,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Having  been  found  imbedded  in 
mortar  under  the  base  of  the  Sphinx,  it  is 
known  as  "the  sickle  of  the  Sphinx.''  It  is 
believed  to  be  four  thousand  years  old.  The 
|  preservative  properties  of  mortarsiirrouiiding 
iron  are  being  constantly  realized  by  those 
who  are  pulling  down  old  buildings  in  this 
city  aud  elsewhere. — American  Machinist. 


GEMS  SOLD  TO  BUY  GUNS. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  in  order  1o  furnish 
his  army  with  modern  weapons.  Is  sending 
a  large  portion  of  his  famous  gems  to  Ger- 
many and  England  for  sale. 


THE  LOW  DOWN  METAL  WHEEL. 

There  are  many  advantages  of  low  down 
metal  wheels  for  the  farm  wagon.  By  their 
use  there  is  the  saving  of  a  vast  amount  nf 
labor  in  hauling  about  the  farm  everything 
aud  anything,  such  as  stove-wood,  stumpt-, 
stones,  logs,  fence  rails  and  posts,  farm  imple- 
ments, fodder,  bay,  etc.,  etc.  Now  is  the  prop- 
er time  to  think,  and  not  only  think  about 
these  advantages  but  to  buy  the  wheels  ami 
possess  them.  Haying  time  will  soon  be  here, 
and  no  one  who  has  ever  used  the  low  down 
wagon  with  broad  metal  wheels  during  the 
baying  season  will  ever  get  along  again  with- 
out it.  Such  a  wagon  is  easy  to  load  and 
unload;  it  is  right  down  to  your  work,  and 
besides  the  broad  wheels  prevent  cutting  up 
and  rutting  pasture  or  meadow  land.  The 
best  way  to  get  a  low  down  wagon  is  to  put  on 
the  wagon  you  already  have,  the  metal  wheels 
advertised  in  this  issue  by  the  Electric  Wheel 
Co..  of  Quiiiey.  111.  Write  them  for  illustrated 
catalog,  price  list,  etc.,  and  be  sure  to  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  JELLYFISH. 

As  the  waves  slip  over  my  cuticle  sleek 

They  tickle  my  soul  with  glee. 
And  I  shake  with  a  visceral,  saccharine  joy 

In  the  place  where  my  ribs  should  be. 
For  I'm  simply  a  lump  of  limpid  lard, 

With  a  gluey  sort,  of  a  wish 
To  pass  my  time  in  the  oozing  slime — 

In  the  home  of  the  jellyfish. 

But  I'm  happy  in  having  no  bones  to  break 

In  my  unctuous,  wavering  form, 
And  I  haven't  a  trace— nor  indeed  any  place 

For  the  dangerous  vermiform. 
For  I'm  built  on  the  strictest  economy  plan, 

And  the  model  was  made  in  a  rush, 
While  essaying  to  think  almost  drives  me  to 
drink, 

For  I'm  simply  a  mass  of  mush. 

At  night  when  I  slide  on  the  sandy  beach 

And  the  moonbeams  pierce  me  through, 
The  tears  arise  in  my  gelatin  eyes 

And  I  gurgle  asob  or  two. 
For  1  wonder— ah,  me!— in  the  time  to  come, 

When  the  days  are  no  longer  young. 
What  fish's  digest  ion  will  suffer  congestion 

When  the  end  of  my  song  is  sung. 

— Jarvis  Kclley,  in  Life. 


SOME  EGYPTIAN  MAXIMS. 

The  mistress  and  two  slaves  for  frying  two 
eggs.    "Much  ado  about  nothing." 

Like  the  old  woman  at  a  wedding,  they 
eat  and  mock.  Rebuking  discontent.  Applied 
to  one  who,  though  perhaps  gratified  even 
beyond  his  expectations,  affects  to  despise 
what  has  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

It  is  but  a  day  and  night  and  the  pilgrims' 
caravan  will  arrive  at  Romela.  Romela  (Men- 
shiyah  nowadays),  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Citadel  of  Cairo,  is  the  starting-place  of  the 
Mahrnal,  or  holy  carpet  for  Mecca,  and  where 
this  carpet  is  brought  after  covering  the 
prophet's  tomb  at  Mecca  for  a  year.  The  say- 
ing is  commonly  used  to  counsel  patience.  A 
day  and  night  only  and  the  long  wearisome 
journey  will  have  come  to  an  end. 

What  has  your  father  left  you?  He  replied 
a  he  goat  and  it  died.  A  company  of  friends 
sat  down  to  eat.  One  of  them  asked  another, 
not  the  most  intelligent  of  the  party,  what 
he  had  inherited,  whereupon  he  narrated  a 
long  story  which  was  not  finished  till  the  last 
dish  was  brought;  then,  seeking  to  avenge 
himself,  he  asked  the  same  question  of  an- 
other, who  replied  briefly  as  above,  in  order 
not  to  lose  his  share  of  the  repast.  Hence 
the  proverb  is  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
reluctance  to  being  questioned. 

He  who  does  not  make  me  as  "kohl"  in  his 
eye  I  would  not  wear  as  a  slipper.  Kohl  is 
a  black  powder  commonly  composed  of  the 
smoke-black  which  is  produced  by  burning 
a  kind  of  "liban,"  an  aromatic  resin.  It  is 
used  for  blackening  the  edge  of  the  eyelids 
and  eyebrows  of  the  Egyptian  women  as 
adornment.  The  expression  used  figuratively 
means  that  if  a  neighbor  does  not  pay  the 
speaker  attention  the  latter  will  treat  the 
former  with  contempt,  the  slipper  being  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  term  of  reproach.  In 
the  streets  of  Cairo  "you  son  of  an  old  slip- 
per" is  constantly  heard.— The  Cairo  Sphinx. 


HINDOO  PURSUIT  OF  A  TREASURE. 

The  following  incident  occurred  recently  in 
one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Calcutta.  It  ap- 
pears that  about  a  week  ago  an  officer  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  arrived  in  town  on  his 
way  home.  He  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
with  him— about  2,000  rupees— and  the  usual 
jewelry  of  an  English  gentleman.  These  were 
all  locked  in  one  of  his  trunks.  Returning 
from  the  dining-saloon  to  his  room  the  other 
evening,  he  was  just  in  .time  to  see  some 
suspicious-looking  natives  bolting  down  the 
corridor.  On  entering  his  room  he  found,  on 
examination,  that  all  his  trunks  had  been 
forced  open,  and  the  contents  thrown  about: 
but,  strange  to  say,  not  a  piece  of  his  money 
was  missing  nor  any  item  of  jewelry.  He 
believed  that  the  burglars  were  AfridiS,  and 
the  object  of  their  cupidity  a  copy  of  the 
Koran  belonging  to  the  Mad  Mullah,  which 
they  somehow  learned  was  in  his  possession. 
The  book  was  rolled  up  in  an  old  singlet  and 
thus  escaped  the  searchers,  who  appear  to 
have  tracked  the  officer  from  (he  front.— Lon- 
don Empire. 


BASEBALL  IN  BIBLICAL  TIMES. 

A  member  of  the  Canton  Theological  School, 
who  is  interested  in  the  great  national  game, 
has  written  a  thesis  on  "baseball  among  the 
ancients."  From  this  are  gleaned  the  follow- 
ing interesting  points  which  help  to  establish 
his  contention : 

The  devil  was  the  first  coaeher— he  coached 
Eve  when  she  stole  first— Adam  stole  second. 

When  Isaac  met  Rebecca  at  the  well  she  was 
walking  with  a  pitcher. 

Samson  struck  out  a  great  many  t  imes  win  n 
he  beat  the  Philistines. 

Moses  made  bis  first  run  when  he  slew  the 
Egyptian. 

Cain  made  a  base  hit  when  he  killed  Abel. 
Abraham  made  a  sacrifice. 
The  Prodigal  Son  made  a  home  run. 
David  was  a  great  long-distance  thrower. 
Moses  shutout  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Sea. 
—Canton  Commercial  Advertiser. 


A  HAPPY  QUARTER  OF  AN  HOU8 

Suppose  a  human  life  we  fix 
At  years  in  number  ninety-six 

Say  in  sleep  a  third  goes  by. 
Away  thus  thirty-two  years  fly 

In  bouts  of  sickness,  law's  delays, 
Accidents  on  trav'ling  ways, 
A  fourth  of  life's  consumed  let's  say, 
So  twenty-four  years  pass  away.. 

Two  hours  each  day  in  labor's  mill, 
Or  study  passed,  eight  years  fulfil 

Double  these— as  passed  between 
Griefs  and  worries— there's  sixteen 

Half  an  hour  his  dreaming  head 
Is  bent  on  schemes— see  two  years  fled 

One  hour  and  quarter  it  appears 
The  toilet  claims,  so  go  live  years.. 

To  food  and  drink  each  day  two  hours 

A  total  of  eight  years  devours  

Let  a  man  one  year  survive 

This  total  sum  of  ninety-five  

He's  just  left  with,  his  whole  life  through, 
One  year  for  what  birds  each  spring  do; 
That  is,  each  day  the  Fates  him  bless 
With  fifteen  minutes'  happiness! 

—J.  J.  R.,  in  Westminster  Gazette. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  THAT  FAILED. 

The  editor  of  the  "Elmwood  Leader"  has 
returned  from  his  junket  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  among  other  incidents  of  his  trip  relates 
the  following,  which  happened  at  Beaumont. 
Texas:  "The  engine  was  being  repaired,  and 
while  we  waited  a  crowd  of  darkies  gath- 
ered on  the  platform.  'The  Leader'  represen- 
tative asked  one  of  them  what  was  the 
proportion  of  colored  to  white  people  in  the 
town.  'About  fo'  to  one,'  answered  the  dusky 
son  of  Africa.  'Then,  why,'  we  asked,  'don't 
you  elect  a  colored  mayor,  justice  and  city 
council?"  'Hold  on  dar.  white  man,'  he 
exclaimed,  excitedly,  'dont  take  us  niggers 
for  no  fools;  we  tried  that  speriment  befo'. 
'Bout  two  years  ago  we  had  a  cullud  police 
judge,  and  the  way  he  socked  it  to  us  niggers 
was  a  caution.  Darky  ain't  got  no  business 
in  office — he's  too  proud  and  stuck  up.  Eber 
since  dat  we  vote  for  white  man."— Kansas 
City  Journal. 


ALMOST  A  MILE-A-MINUTE  ELEVATOR. 

Ed  H.  Benjamin  returned  the  otherday  from 
a  visit  to  the  big  mines  on  the  mother  lode  in 
Amador  county. 

"I  took  a  fast  ride,"  he  said,  "in  the  Oneida 
mine.  This  company  has  just  put  in  a  new 
hoisting-gear  which  beats  anything  on  t lie 
Pacific  coast,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two 
mines  in  the  country  which  have  machinery 
to  equal  it.  I  came  up  1,500  feet  in  the  shaft  in 
twenty  seconds.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  almost 
a  mile  a  minute,  and  by  comparison,  the  swift- 
est elevators  in  the  tall  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  slow  coaches.  When  the  mine  is  in 
regular  operation  the  cage  will  be  run  at  the 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  in  lifting  ore. 
This  remarkable  hoist  was  manufactured  in 
San  Francisco,  and  seems  to  embrace  no  new 
principle— just  a  very  large  drum  and  the 
usual  cable."— Oakland  Times. 


SIMPLY  BEAUTIFUL. 

They  tell  a  story  of  a  certain  exquisitely 
beautiful  Washington  girl  which  bears  out  her 
rival's  assertions  that  she  is  as  empty-headed 
and  unlearned  as  she  is  lovely  to  look  upon. 
She  was  dancing  once  upon  a  time  at  Mi  s. 
Leiter's  with  a  young  man,  and  as  they 
waltzed  they  happened  to  come  near  a  copy  of 
t  he  Venus  of  Melos. 

"We  mustn't  dance  too  near  that,"  said  the 
young  man,  "or  somebody  will  accuse  us  of 
breaking  it." 

The  girl  turned  her  lovely  eyes  on  the  statue. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "somebody's  broken  it  al- 
ready."—Washington  Post. 


A  gentleman  who  had  suffered  from  gall-stones  found  himself 
at  a  public  dinner  occupying  a  seat  next  to  an  eminent  New 
York  physician,  and  having  in  conversation  referred  incidentally 
to  his  affliction,  was  asked  by  the  doctor  if  he  had  ever  tried 
Ripans  Tabules.  This  question  amazed  the  gentleman,  and  the 
physician  thereupon  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  that  the 
Tabules  were  a  well-known  standard  prescription  for  stomach 
troubles,  and  that  gall-stones  are  simply  bile  solidified  or  turned 
to  gravel.  "The  constituents  of  the  Tabules,"  he  said,  "elim- 
inate bile,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  the  stony  particles  and, 
furthermore,  the  use  of  the  Tabules  tends  to  disiolve  the  softer 
outer  coating  of  the  stones  already  formed,  and  these,  being 
reduced  in  size,  pass  the  more  readily  out  of  the  system." 

Anew  style  packet  containine  ten  ripans  tabules  in  a  paner  carton  (without  glass)  Is  now  for  saleat  soma 
drug  stores-FOK  five  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical,  one  dozen 
of  the  flve^ent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty -eight  cents  to  'he  Ripans  Chkjucai 
Company,  No.  to  Spruce  Street,  New  i  ork— or  a  single  carton  (ten  tabules)  will  be  sent  lai  Ave  cents. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  BUTTERFLIES. 

High  prices  are  paid  for  butterflies,  and 
some  private  collections,  such  as  that  of  tin' 
Hon.  W.  Rothschild,  of  Tl'ing,  Herts,  are 
said  to  be  worth  $500,000  more  or  less.  Some 
New  Guinea  butterflies  have  fetched  $250 
apiece.  One  of  the  Rothschilds  is  said  to 
have  paid  SI, OIK)  for  a  papilia,  now  quite 
common.  The  demand  for  rare  specimens  has 
led  to  dishonesty.  The  insects  are  dyed  or 
else  wings  from  one  species  are  fastened  to 
the  bodies  of  other  species. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Parlor  F,ook  published  for  years  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  homes,  while  its  Literary  and  Reference  Value  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,-100  Half-tone  Portraits  and  .Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular, "An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents," Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instructions 
for  selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every 
week.    Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HE  WANTED  TO  KNOW. 

Mrs.  McLubberty — "Here's  some  pills.  Murty. 
thot  Mrs.  Hogan  was  afther  sindin'  over  tor 
yez.   She  says  dhey'll  aitber  kill  or  cure  yez." 

McLubberty  (who  is  ill)— "Begorra.  did  she 
say  which  they  would  do  foorst  ?"— Puck. 


"I  sent  you  my  third  order  for  'American 
Women,' "  writes  Mi  s.  Doolittle,  the  sprightly 
and  business-like  agent  for  that  book  in 
Springfield,  Mo.  '•!  shall  now  push  my  work 
more  than  ever.  I  think  it  a  grand  b  ok, 
and  am  proud  to  he  able  to  put  it  b  fore 
(he  public.  Have  nearly  rilled  the  blank  book 
for  1">0  subscriptions,  and  will  soon  need 
another." 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEH  ALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGR1MINE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indiana. 


RELIABLE  MEN  in  every  locality,  local  or  traveling,  to  introduce  a  new  discov- 
ery, and  keep  our  show  card  ta<-keil  up  on  trees,  fences  and  bridges  ihroutilnnit 
town  and  country;  steady employment,  commission  or  salary";  §65.00  PER  MONTH 
AKn  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  day  :  money  deposited  in  any  bank  at  start 
if  desired ;  write  for  particulars.  THE  (i LOBE  tlElilc  AL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  BLEEALO,  S.V. 


Our  Giant  Almanac 

religions  and  miscellaneous  subjects  and  stati^m^  m  c> 
money  refunded.   Price,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year, 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Giant  Almanac  and 
A  initial  Reference  Book  (450  pages)  is  an  abso. 
lulely  reliable  authority  on  political,  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  financial,  educational, 
statistics  in  general.  Satisfaction 
oil  cents.  Send 


guaranteed 
>rders  now. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  15,  189S. 


Quv  HouseboK). 


THE  COMPANY  WHO  TRY. 

Yes,  I  love  the  little  winner, 

With  the  medal  and  the  mark; 
He  has  gained  the  prize  he  sought  for, 

He  is  joyous  as  a  lark. 
Every  one  will  haste  to  praise  him; 

He  is  on  the  honor  list. 
I've  a  tender  thought,  my  darlings. 

For  the  one  who  tried  and  missed. 

One?  Ah,  me!  they  count  by  thousands 

Those  who  have  not  gained  the  race. 
Though  they  did  their  best  and  fairest, 

Striving  for  the  winner's  place. 
Only  few  can  reach  the  laurel ; 

Many  see  their  chance  flit  by. 
I've  a  tender  thought,  my  darlings, 

For  the  earnest  band  who  try. 

'Tis  the  trying  that  is  noble, 

If  you're  made  of  sterner  stuff 
Than  the  laggards  who  are  daunted 

When  the  bit  of  road  is  rough. 
All  will  praise  the  happy  winners; 

But  when  they  have  hurried  by, 
I've  a  song  to  cheer,  my  darlings. 

The  great  company  who  try. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Success. 


THE  RAINY-DAY  SKIRT. 

EADING,  iis  I  always  do,  here  and 


R there  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  my 
eyes  became  suddenly  riveted 
upon  the  head-lines  of  a  short  article 
in  April  15rh  issue.  1898.  on  page  11. 
There  was  something  riveting  itself  in  the 
words.  "Saluted  the  Rainy-day  Skirt,"  and 
I  at  once  stopped  to  see  what  the  writer 
thought  about  sensible  skirts  that  would 
clear,  rather  than  clean,  as  they  swept 
the  wet  and  filthy  walks  of  the  city  or  vil- 
lage, or  the  dust-laden  ones,  just  as  they 
might  happen  to  be.  in  accord  with  the 
prevailing  weather. 

From  this  tittle  article  my  thoughts  flew 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  thousands  of 
women  who  will  visit  the  exposition 
grounds  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  this  sum- 
mer, and  I  fell  to  wondering  how  many  of 
really  sensible  ones  among  them  we  would 
find  there  from  day  to  day  intent  upon 
comfort  rather  than  style,  and  sensibly 
dressed  instead  of  burdened  with  the  heat 
and  fatigue  of  the  day,  and  added  unto  so 
materially  by  the  all  manner  of  uncom- 
fortable gowns  of  uncomfortable  mate- 
rials, and  long,  tiresome,  hampering  skirts 
under  foot. 

Why  cannot,  or  why  will  not  women  be 
sensible  in  this  matter  of  dress?  If  it  were 
for  comfort  we  were  dressing,  none  of  us 
would  be  burdened,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  by  long  skirts,  stiff,  heat-retaining, 
close-fittiug  corsets,  or  other  apparel  that 
detracted  from  rather  than  added  to  per- 
sonal comfort.  And  we  are  so  foolish  as 
to  believe  that  the  gentleman  in  Boston 
who  saluted  the  rainy-day  dress  of  the 
woman  whom  he  met  upon  the  street  one 
rainy  day,  sensibly  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion, is  the  only  man  in  existence  who 
admires  a  woman  in  comfortable  and  sen- 
sible costume?     Think  upon  the  subject 


vain.  You  will  come  to  see,  and  being 
perfectly  sensible,  will  not  think  of  coming 
to  be  seen.  For  it  is  not  to  be  a  "dress 
affair,"  but  purely  and  simply  an  educa- 
tional and  a  pleasure-taken  trip.  Prepare 
for  it,  then,  in  a  thoroughly  practical  man- 
ner. 

"Trains"  are  again  to  be  "all  the  rage" 
and  "quite  the  style,"  we  are  given  to 
understand.  With  many  women,  if  "so- 
ciety" says  "trains,"  why,  "trains"  it  will 
l>e.  It  must  be.  For  to  be  out  of  style 
is  worse  than  to  be  out  of  the  world.  The 
summer's  decree  is  "trains."  But  will  you 
venture  to  wear  a  skirt  with  even  a  sem- 
blance of  a  train  upon  the  street,  or  upon 
the  exposition  grounds,  or  elsewhere  than 
at  home,  in  your  parlor?  They  are  to  be 
worn  upon  the  street,  it  is  said.  They  are 
now  worn  to  a  certain  extent,  and  bustles 
are  following  them,  by  fashion's  decree. 

In  Omaha  there  is  one  of  the  brightest 
papers  published,  edited  by  a  woman  who 
has  a  mind  of  her  own.  and  who  is  never 
afraid  to  air  her  opinion  upon  any  and 
every  subject.  Whether  it  shall  prove  at  all 
popular  for  her  or  not.  Some  days  ago 
she  told  her  readers  that  trains  were  com- 
ing, and  she  stoutly  objected  to  women 
again  accepting  so  miserable  a  "style"^— a 
style  that  was  neither  sensible,  becoming 
nor  anything  else  than  ridiculous  and  unbe- 
coming and  uncomfortable.  But  the  fol- 
lowing week  she  says  in  an  editorial:  "It 
seems  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  "Weekly"  and  its  editor  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  trains  for  street  wear,  they 
are  with  us  once  again."  So  already 
Omaha  is  wearing  trains.  For  our  West- 
ern cities,  be  it  known  (and  we  are 
ashamed  that  our  West  should  be  so  fool- 


hoped  the  public  will  waken  and  take  a 
sensible  view  of  the  question,  and  that 
every  woman  who  attends  the  exposition 
this  summer  will  come  prepared  to  enjoy 
her  stav  in  the  West;  her  stay  upon  the 


FERRIS  WHEEL  DOILY. 

Abbreviations:— Tr,  treble;  ch,  chain;  st, 
stitch;  s  c,  single  crochet. 
Ch  6,  and  join  in  a  ring. 
First  round— Ch  3,  then  work  23  tr  in 
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ishly  following  the  van),  as  well  as  our 
Eastern  cities,  are  always  upon  the  alert 
for  "the  latest  styles,"  and  never  seem 
averse  to  adopting  them.  For,  as  said, 
it  were  just  as  well  to  be  out  of  the  world 
as  out  of  style. 

Our  Western  editress  (editor),  mentioned 
above,  continues  in  this  strain:    "If  you 


grounds;  'her  opportunity  to  learn  of  and  to  ring,  and  join  with  a  s  c  under  3  ch. 

see  many  things  she  has  never  before  seen.  Second  round— Ch  3.  1  tr  in  same  place. 

She  will  need  a  skirt  or  two  of  some  fab-  *  ch  5,  miss  2  tr.  2  tr  in  next  st;  repeat 
ric  that  will  wear  well  and 


not  show  the  soil  of  dust. 
She  will  want  a  sensible 
hat.  a  large  parasol,  com- 
fortable gloves  and  shoes 
(tan  ones  preferable,  for 
actual  service),  and  a  few 
pretty  shirt-waists,  and  a 
jacket  for  cool  nights  and 
mornings  and  for  damp, 
rainy  times.  For  it  ac- 
tually rains  abundantly  in 
even  Nebraska.  She  will 
want  light-weight  under- 
wear, just  the  necessary 
changes,  a  serviceable,  cool 
under-skirt  and  night-robes 
that  are  easily  laundered 
and  take  little  room  in  her 
telescope  or  satchel.  She 
wants  time,  strength  and 
good  health  at  her  dispo- 
sal. She  wants  a  reason- 
able allowance  of  the 
"all-needful  dollars,"  and  a  determination 
to  gain  from  her  trip  the  worth  of  her  mon- 
ey expended  in  pleasure  and  every-day 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  If  she  is  not  com- 
fortable she  will  enjoy  nothing,  and  had 
better  remain  at  home.  Leave  trains,  bus- 
tles and  every  other  encumbrance  at  home. 
Dress  sensibly,  neatly  and  plainly,  and  be 
sure  to  be  provided  with  "rainy-day  skirts" 
for  the  every  emergency. 
If  it  is  not  for  rainy  days 
you  will  duress,  it  will  be 
for  dusty  ones. 

Several  young  women 
have  been  asked  what 
they  should  wear  on  the 
exposition  grounds..  Al- 
most invariably  the  reply 
has  been:  "A  short  skirt, 
shirt-waist,  a  sailor-hat 
and  tan  shoes.  I'm  go- 
ing for  enjoyment.  The 
dress  itself  is  only  a 
very  secondary  consid- 
eration." 

Sensible  to  tihe  last 
degree.  And  we  hope 
that  all  comers  who  visit 
the  exposition  grounds 
will  conclude  to  be  as 
sensible.  The  grounds 
and  the  buildings  are 
beautiful,  and  from  all 
parts  of  tlie  world  are 
the  grounds  and  build- 
adorned  with  beautiful 
Nedella  Hampton. 


ings  filled 
things. 


and 


thoroughly  and  sensibly  before  you  have  '  expect  to  be  stylish  you  must  have  two  or 

three  yards  added  to  the  back  of  your  skirt 
before  starting  for  Omaha  and  the  expo- 
sition. It  will  mean  discomfort,  weariness, 
heat  and  all  manner  of  troubles.  But  no 
matter.  Omaha  is  stylish,  trains  are  worn 
on  the  street,  and  so  we  give  fair  warning 
— you  must  wear  a  train. 

"It  would  be  particularly  embarrassing 
for  the  editor  of  the  "Woman's  Weekly" 
to  meet  or  know  any  one  at  the  exposition 
who  was  not  stylish.  So  all  the  readers 
of  this  paper  are  urged  to  buy  a  train  if 
recognition  is  desired.  There  will  be  but 
little  shade  on  the  grounds,  and  it  would 
be  convenient  to  use  one  hand  to  carry  an 
umbrella,  and  it  is  very  natural  and  grace- 
ful to  have  one  hand  free  to  shake  ha  mis. 
or  make  gestures  when  arguing  the  cast'. 
But  no  matter  if  you  are  sunstruck:  00 
matter  if  yon  never  shake  hands;  no  mat- 
ter what  happens,  be  sure  In  have  that 
train  to  carry  or  to  sweep  behind.  The 
street-sprinklers  will  be  there  and  the  dust. 
The  train  will  be  elegant.  But  our  dignity 
must  1m-  maintained  at  all  hazards.  Be 
sure  to  wear  a  train  at  the  exposition." 

This  woman-editor  strikingly  and  unfal- 
teringly attacks  everything  of  a  ridiculous 
or  contemptible  nature.  We  imagine  that 
she  will  1k>  largely  instrumental  in  making 
women  sensible  in  dress  for  the  ox]Msit  ion 
grounds  this  summer.  For  this  is  net  the 
last  that  w  ill  be  heard  from  her  upon  i  he 
subject  nf  trains.    She  will  keep  it  COD- 


prepared  your  suit  or  suits  to  be  worn 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  place  of  the  five 
months'  exposition  that  is  to  l»e  held  at 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  from  .lime  1st  to  and 
through  (lie  last  days  of  October.  For, 
doubtless,  hundreds  of  [•'ABU  and  PlBE- 
sii>k  readers  will  )«•  there  to  view  the 
"Wihl  West's  Onat  While  City,"  or  a 
Second  "World's  I'air." 
Too  will  not  wish  to  expend  money  in 


GENTLEMAN'S  NIGHT-SHIRT,  EMBROIDERED. 

There  are  occasions  when  embroidery 
on  a  man's  garment  may  be  admissible. 
This  one  is  done  in  pale  pink  and 
blue  filo,  the  front  plait  being 
drawn-work  and  brier-stitch. 

It  is  made  of  very  dainty  fine 
cambric,  and  when  the  stitches 
are  the  work  of  loving  hands  one 
need  not  to  fear  to  wear  it.  It 
is  so  hard  to  know  what  to  do  to 
contribute  to  a  gentleman's  ward- 
robe or  room.  The  piliows  we  il- 
lustrate are  made  of  denim,  one 
in  scarlet  and  one  in  blue. 

The  scarlet  one  is  worked  in 
outline  figures  of  all  a  man's  be- 
longings —  pii>es.  tobacco-pouch, 
beer-stcon.  knife,  ma  relies  —  in  '^Jk  0 
black  silk;  it  is  finished  with  a  WjrmM 
large  cord.  The  blue  one  is  laid  «8j  feft" 
out  in  straight  and  diagonal  lines 
Of  coronation  braid,  and  brier-  J9 
stitches  in  heavy  white  linen  J^5a>$ 
thread,  and  red  braid  with  red  *BftT 
brier-stitches,  Three  fleur-de-lis 
are  in  the  corner.  one  in  rod  and  two  in 
white.  These  are  outlined  with  red  cor- 
onation braid,  and  fancy  stitches  used  for 
filling  them  in,  in  red  and  white  cottons. 
This  is  finished  with  a  double  raffle  of  the 
goods.  B.  K. 


from  *  0  times,  ch  3,  and  join  under  3  ch 
made  at  beginning. 

Third  round— Ch  3,  2  tr  over  next  tr. 
*  eh  3,  3  tr  over  2  tr  of  last  row,  repeat 
from  *  six  times,  ch  3,  and  join  under  3  ch 
at  beginning. 

Fourth  round— Ch  3.  1  tr  in  same  place, 

I  in  next  st.  and  2  in  next  one,  *  ch  3,  2  tr 
in  first  of  3  tr,  1  in  second  and  2  in  third: 
repeat  from  *  6  times,  ch  3,  and  join  under 
3  ch  at  beginning  of  this  round. 

Fifth  round— Like  fourth:  work  7  tr  over 
5  tr  (2  in  first,  1  in  each  of  next  3,  and  2 
in  the  fifth). 

Sixth  round— Like  fifth  round,  working 
9  tr  over  7  tr  in  the  way  as  described. 

Seventh  round— Like  sixth  round,  with 

II  tr  over  9  tr. 

Eighth  round— Like  seventh  round,  with 
13  tr  over  11  tr. 

Ninth  round— Like  eighth  round,  putting 
15  tr  over  13  tr. 

Tenth  round — Like  ninth  round,  with,  17. 
tr  over  15  tr. 

Eleventh  round— Ch  3.  3  tr  in  next  3  st, 
ch  2,  5  tr  in  next  5  st,  ch  2,  5  tr  in  next  5 
st,  ch  2,  4  tr  in  next  4  st;  *  ch  3,  4  tr  over 
next  4  tr,  ch  2.  5  tr  in  next  5  st,  ch  2,  5  tr 
in  next  5  st,  ch  2,  4  tr  in  next  4  st;  repeat 
from  *  all  around  joining  a  3  ch  with  a  s  c 
under  3  ch  at  beginning  of  this  round. 

Twelfth  round—*  ch  1,  then  work  10 
long  tr  with  ch  1  between  each  tr  under 
ch  2,  ch  1.  fasten  with  a  s  c  under  next 
ch  2,  ch  1.  10  long  tr  with  1  ch  between 
under  next  ch  2.  ch  1.  fasten  with  a  s  c 
under  ch  3;  repeat  from  *  all  around. 

Thirteenth  round— 1  s  c  under  ch  1  be- 
tween the  first  2  long  tr,  *  oh  4.  1  s  c 
under  the  second  eh  1.  repeat  from  *  seven 
times,  then  work  a  s  c  under  the  second  ch 
1,  in  next  scallop,  and  finish  this  and  all 


"In  canvassing  for  another  journal." 
writes  Mis.  ('.  Hosforil.  Shnrdoii.  Ohio,  "I 
have  bail  repented  calls  for  Woman's  Homk 

Companion.  It  is  very  popular,  l  And,  and 
l  wisii  regular  agency  for  it.  Please  flhd 
my  Brat  list— 15  subscribers — Inclosed."  The 
simple  truth  is  our  agents  furnish  as  much 
for  tiftv  cents  as  the  pnbllc  have  been  accus- 


the  rest  of  the  scallops  like  the  first  one. 
By  adding  more  rows  after  the  tenth 
one  the  doily  can  1k>  made  as  large  as 
desired. 

This  design  makes  a  pretty  tidy.  Iiil>- 
bon  may  be  drawn  through  the  eight 
spaces.  This  little  doily  is  made  with  No. 
">()  Glasgow  lace  thread. 

Mks.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


Btantly  before  the  public,  and  it  is  to  be  1  turned  tu  pay  uue  dollar  fur. 


Pulmonary  Consumption  is  a  dread  disease: 
but  most  of  those  who  Chi nk  they  have  i\ 
really  suffer  from'  Bronchitis;  and  Biuucbit.i 
[  Jayn'e's  Expectorant  will  cure. 


May  15,  189S. 
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DEMONSTRATORS. 

Among  the  newer  occupations  is  that  of 
I  a  demonstrator.  New  business  methods 
have  created  new  occupations,  and  this  one 
of  demonstrator  is  fast  becoming  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  is  not  yet  overcrowded;  in 
fact,  two  reliable  firms  have  made  The 
statement  recently  that  they  would  be  glad 
to  add  several  to  their  staff  of  workers  if 
only  the  right  people  could  be  found. 

Demonstrators,  as  a  rule,  are  women,  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  goods  which 
;ire  shown  to  the  public  through  their  work 
are  goods  used  principally  by  women  in  the 
household. 

To  make  a  successful  demonstrator  a 
woman  needs  a  pleasant  disposition,  spot- 
less character,  fair  education,  a  faculty 
for  adapting  herself  to  circumstances,  and 
a  goodly  amount  of  sound  common  sense. 

Young  girls  are  filling  some  of  these 
positions  acceptably  and  receive  a  good  sal- 
ary, but  the  best  demonstrators,  and  con- 
sequently the  best-paid  ones,  are  those 
women  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  housekeeping  and  are  not  yet  too 
old  to  make  themselves  personally  attrac- 
tive. By  the  last  term  I  do  not  mean  par- 
ticularly beauty  of  feature,  but  that  poise 
of  self-command  which  can  be  gained  only 
by  experience  in  life's  triumphs  and  de- 
feats. For  such  a  woman  the  demonstra- 
tor's life  has  no  hidden  temptations. 

The  duties  of  such  positions  differ  great- 
ly with  the  different  articles  represented. 
The  pay  at  first  is  not  large,  but  a  woman 
who  'has  proved  her  adaptability  for  this 
work  has  little  trouble  in  securing  from 
ten  dollars  a  week  upward.   Where  one  is 


back  to  Boston  was  paid,  in  addition  to  her 
salary,  which  was  a  generous  one. 

These  places  are  usually  permanent 
when  satisfaction  is  given,  and  a  person  is 
promoted  from  one  class  of  work  to  an- 
other as  rapidly  as  they  are  fitted  for  ad- 
vancement, and  every  higher  grade  of 
work  commands  an  increase  in  salary. 

Some  firms  are  introducing  their  goods 
by  means  of  free  lectures  given  in  the  la  rue 
cities,  and  this  is  an  excellent  opening  for 
women  fitted  for  the  work. 

Now,  how  to  obtain  such  a  position.  If 
you  know  any  manufacturer  near  you  who 
employs  such  people 
for  such  work,  apply 
to  him.  If  he  does 
not  need  your  ser- 
vices he  may  be  able 
to  tell  you  to  whom 
to  apply.  If  you  know 
of  firms  at  some  dis- 
tance, but  in  a  city 
Where  you  have 
friends  with  whom 
you  could  stop,  write 
to  them,  or  it  is  pos- 
sible your  grocer  may 
be  of  assistance  to 

you  in  finding  a  position.  Do  not  hes- 
itate to  take  anything  that  is  .  offered 
you.  if  it  will  afford  living  wages,  for 
you  may  be  sure  if  you  are  diligent  and 
adapted  to  the  work  there  will  be  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  better  work.  Do  not 
cherish  the  idea  that  you  will  not  enter 
upon  work  that  will  not  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  yourself  at  once.  The 
world  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  seek  you 
out,  but  show  the  world  that  you  are 
competent  to  good  work  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  take  you  up.  And  by  the 
world  is  meant  those  people  whose 
attention  you  crave. 

Ijjez  Redding. 


round  tins,  quite  thick.  Spread  with  a 
generous  layer  of  berries  which  you  have 
cut  in  half,  then  cover  them  wirli  whipped 
cre.iin.  ihen  another  layer  of  berries,  and 
dust  wilh  powdered  sugar.  This  excellent 
shortcake  should  1h>  eaten  with  forks. 

Belle  King. 

vegetables  better  than  medicine. 

If"  children  were  taught  to  eat  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  vegetables  in  their  seasons, 
there  would  be  less  need  tor  a  doctor's 
bill.  Our  Heavenly  Father  knew  what 
we  had  need  of.  hence,  created  vegetables. 


The  Sailor. 


required  to  travel,  the  expense  is  usually 
met  by  the  firm,  and  often  one  is  enabled 
to  visit  many  cities  and  meet  exceedingly 
pleasant  people  in  connection  with  the 
work.  Many  firms  employ  ladies  to  go 
from  store  to  store  and  show  their  special 
line  of  goods  to  the  patrons  of  each  store. 
An  agent  makes  all  arrangements  with  the 
merchant  and  sees  that  all  necessary  sup- 
plies are  forwarded.  This  agent  usually 
visits  a  store  while  t'he  demonstration  is 
going  on,  so  that  little  care  rests  upon  the 
demonstrator,  she  being  required  only  to 
show  the  goods,  explain  their  merits,  give 
out  samples  and  make  sales.  For  work 
of  this  class  the  hours  are  generally 
from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  at  night,  with  possibly  two 
or  three  hours  Saturday  evening,  when  in 
stores  where  a  large  amount  of  business  is 
done  on  that  evening.  An  hour  is  always 
allowed  at  noon  for  dinner. 

Experienced  demonstrators  are  usually 
employed  by  all  large  firms  who  exhibit 
at  county  fairs,  food  fairs,  etc.  The  pay 
for  this  work  is  excellent.  One  young 
lady  who  had  proved  herself  an  adept  was 
sent  to  Washington  to  represent  her  firm 
in  a  fair  which  was  being  held 
there.  In  this  case  the  article 
required  cooking.  She  pur- 
chased her  own  supplies,  hired 
her  cook  and  girl  to  wash 
dishes,  and  she  was  left  free 


KNOTS. 

The  four  knots  her  illustrated — tie 
four-in-hand.  club.  Ascot  and  sailor's 
— are   to   be   used    very  extensively 
this  season  by  the  fair  sex.  They 
are  very  simple  of  construction,  and 
look  extremely  well  when  the  scarf  otr  tie 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  stiff  white 
ILnen  collars. 

Emma  I.orisE  Hauck  Rowe. 


The  Club. 


till 


to 


The  Ascot. 

to  explain  the  merits  of  the  goods. 
As  the  exhibition  was  not  open  until  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  was  enabled,  by 
rising  early  and  using  her  noon  hour  to 
good  advantage,  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
Washington  without  neglecting  her  duties 
in  any  way.   Every  expense  from  Boston 


A  CHAPTER  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

Serving  Strawberries. — An  inviting 
way  to  serve  the  berries  is  to  have  them 
of  a  very  per- 
fect kind,  free 
from  dirt  and 
sand :  then 
pur  them  in 
a  col  a  nder 
and  sprinkle 
them  with 
water  to 
freshen,  leav- 
ing the  hulls 
and  stems  on, 
if  possible. 
Arrange  i  n 
glass  dishes 
with  bits  of 
ice  chopped 

over  fhem, .  and  set  in  the  ice-ehesT. 
wanted.    Serve  with  powdered  sugar. 

Strawberries  in  Gelatin.— Put 
soak  a  package  of  gelatin  the  same  as  for 
lemon  jelly,  using  the  berries  instead  of  the 
lemon,  and  half  a  pound  of  English  wal- 
nuts, halved;  put  into  a  mold  to  cool.  Make 
the  day  before  using. 

Strawberries  and  Sponge- 
cake.—Take  three  eggs,  one  and 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  of  flour, 
0110  half  cupful  of  cold  water,  one 
teaspoonfui  of  cream  of  tartar,  one 
half  teaspoonfui  of  soda.  Beat  sug- 
ar and  eggs  together  until  very 
light,  tueu  add  the  water;  beat  well, 
then  add  the  flour,  into  which  you 
have  sifted  the  cream  of  tartar  and 
soda.  Bake  in  long  tins  in  a  quick 
oven.  While  this  is  baking  whip  a 
pint  of  cream,  put  it  on  the  ice  to 
keep  it  firm,  and  when  your  cake 
has  become  almost  cold  place  it  on  a 
platter  and  spread  thick  with  the 
whipped  cream  and  the  strawberries 
in  layers. 

Strawberry  Tarts.— Use  a  rich  puff- 
paste,  bake  to  golden-brown  in  small,  scal- 
loped pans,  dust  with  powdered  sugar,  fill 
with  berries  and  dot  with  whipped  cream. 
This  is  a  nice  dish  for  Sunday  evening. 

Boston  Strawberry  Shortcake.— 
Make  a  plain  cup-cake  batter,  bake  in  two 


Thr  Four-in-hand 


More  than  that,  he  supplied  different  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  different 
localities  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  people. 

We  had  vegetables  in  India  that  we  were 
very  fond  of,  and  which  seemed  to  be  just 
what  oiu'  system  required,  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain we  would  not  relish  them  here  at  all. 

We  were  told  before  we  went  that  we 
would  greatly  miss  our  American  apples, 
ibut  we  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  tropical  fruits  Were  all  we  eared  for 
there.  We  enjoyed  the  strawberries  there 
as  here,  and  found  them  very  effective  in 
ease  of  biliousness. 

Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  are  very  nu- 
tritious, and  should  lie  used  much  more 
often  than  they  are. 

Is  the  liver  torpid  V  Use  tomatoes  and 
dandelion  greens:  freely.  : 

Nearly  all  of  the  ripe  fruits,  especially 
the -grape  and  apple,  act1  directly  upon  the 
liver.  Eli. a  Barti.ktt  Simmons. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

A  novel  li-jethod  has  been  discovered  for 
preserving  eggs  perfectly  I'resh't'or  twelve 
months  and  more,  not  only  for  eating,  but 
for  hatching  purposes.  It  .may/appear  in- 
credible, says  the  correspondent,  to  many 
poultry-keepers  that  tile,  germ  of  an  egg 
can  be  kept  alive  for  so  long  a  period,  as 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  well 
known  that  eggs  are  more, or  less  stale  for 


paper. 


eating,  and  will  seldom  hatch 
chickens  if  more  than  three  weeks 
old.  The  new  method  is  as 
follows:  Wrap  each  egg  the  day 
it  is  laid  in  a  small  squareof  news- 
aud  pack  these  eggs  side  by  side 
in  a  box,  layer  on  layer,  until  it  is  full. 
After  the  box  is  fastened  down  it  must, 
firstly,  be  stored  in  a  dry.  cool  place,  and 
secondly,  be  turned,  upside  down  at  least 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  This  simple 
process  of  turning  will  preserve  the  eggs 
perfectly  fresh  for  twelve  or  even  eighteen 
months.  A  neighbor  of  mine  'has  for  sev- 
eral years  hatched  out  a  lot  of  chickens 
from  eggs  so  stored  and  turned,  twelve, 
fifteen  and  some  eighteen  months  after 
being  placed  in  the  box. 


GRAND  LODGE,  I.  O.  0.  F.  MEETING,  WASH- 
INGTON, C.  H.,  OHIO,  MAY  16-19,  1898. 

For  the  above  occasion,  Agents  of  the  C.  H. 
&D.  Ry.,  in  Ohio,  will  sell  tickets  at  rate  of 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  tickets  good  going 
May  16th  to  19th  inclusive,  and  good  returning 
up  to  and  including  May  21st.  1898.  Call  on  any 
C.  H.  &  D.  Ticket  Agent  for  information. 


Jacob  Fletcher.  Hartford.  Conn.,  writes: 
'"I  took  Peerless  Atlas  from  one  of  your 
agents  last  week,  and  never  spent  a  dollar 
better  in  my  life."  Mr.  Eletcber,  by  this 
trifling  investment,  also  got  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  AVoma.Vs  Home  Companion 
free.  Every  purchaser  of  Peerless  Atlas  gets 
either  that  magazine  or  Farm  and  Fireside 
free.  Our  Peerless  Atlas  agents  have  won- 
derful success.  Write  us  for  agency  partic- 
ulars. 


femorg  precious  | 
|s|oqeseVen50isy 

WHEATLEf 


^vla  among 
Wealthy  and 

sensible 


Just  as  the 
diamond 
never  depre- 
ciates in 
value  and 
brilliancy, 
just  so, 
Wbeatlet 
keeps  up  its 
high  stand- 
ard of  qual- 
ity and  ex- 
cellence. 
You  cannot 
improve  on 
the  dia- 
mond. Try 
and  then 
for  yourself 


Wheatlet 


.  It  Is  easily  and  perfectly  digested  and  Is  not 
'  only  the  ideal  breakfast  food.but  also  makes  ex- 
cellent desserts  and  fancy  dishes. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  It,  send  as  his 
name  with  your  order,  we  win  see  that  you  are 

Supplied.       The  genuine  made  only  bj 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO. 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

SPRING 

CATALOGUE 


PERFECT  SYSTEM 
BEST  METHOD 

Our  latest  catalogue 
of  Cut  Paper  Patterns 
contains  more  than 
styles  for  Spring. 
It  will  he  sent  free  to 
any  one  on  applica- 
tion. By  the  use  of 
these  patterns  any 
woman  can  become  her  own 
dressmaker  and  do  all  the 
sewing  for  her  family. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

SPUINGFIBLD,  OHIO. 


CUT 
PAPER 
PATTERNS 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  wasliboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Terriff's 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  ApentB 
wanted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co=  ,Box  i,  Portland,  Mich. 

DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  S2^%li^Tl 

i,  $1500  first  5  month-.  Mr.  Munoy.  of  Tex., 
$13.50  first  two  hours,  $200  first  month. 
.Ur.$mith.ofColo.,@2&>  Urstmonth.  Mrs. 
Howard  95^.50  tn  one  week.  Mrs. Beard, 
$400.  Alias  Nesne  $20&.  Agents  all  making 
money,  showins,  selling  and  appointing  agents  Tor 
iur  patented  Quaker  Folding  Bath  Cabinet. 

LET  CS  START  YOU.  Any  one  willing  to  work, 
ran  make  sJu  to  $10  a  week  eaay.  The  Quaker 
is  the  _  reati  seller  and  money.uiaker  for  agents 
t>ust  what  every  body  needs.  No  more  bath  tubs  or 
Dr.  bills.  Guaranteed  best  made.  Lowest  price.  Wt„  5  lbs. 
Easily  carried.  We  are  reliable.  Capital  $100,000.  Largest 
MTrs.  Write'  us  anyway  for  New  Plan,  Terms,  Pamphlets, 
Testimonials,  etc.,  FREE.    G.  WOKLD  31  KG-  CO.,  tlnelnjaatl,  O. 


:cash  OR  cameras: 


give  $6  00,  $4.00  or  $1.00  Cameras  to  bright 
"I  I  he1"  in  introduce  in*t>  every  household 


UfP  PAYCASH, 
If  fcUvsandpirl 

SPENCER'S  BLUING  PADDLES. 

Yon  can  se  1  |N  ONE  HOUR  ••Piddles"  and  earn  a 
Camera  or  bl=  cash  commission.  Your  fnl  I  address  on  postal  card 
will  brin'   19  "Paddles"  by   mail  and  booklet  explaining  all. 

SPENCER  B.  P.  CO.,  31 ,  STATION  D,  CHICAGO. 


WANTED 


BY  women,,  each  with  an  infant  or  young  child, 
situations  in  the  country  (general  housework, 
plain  cooking,  etc.).    Small  wages  expected. 
Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sid  ^\  EVERY  WOMAN 

wanted  ^   Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 

^  WASHER  on  trial  and 

nojnoney  paid  until  it  is 
mm  perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
M'm/  easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  par  freight.   Circular?  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

AT  HOMF  (whole  or  spare  time)  to  color  photo- 
iiyji'ii"  graphs,  memorials,  etc..  for  the  trade, 
with  our  oriental  colors.  Any  person  can  do  the  work, 
and  can  easily  make  from  f7  to  $10  per  week  during 
leisure  hours.   Write  at  once- for  full  particulars. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  BUFFALO,  If.  Y. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  st..  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
'  and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  flrstclass.  Largeethouse 
iathe  world.   Dealers  supplied-  63-page  Ulus.  cat.  free. 


WAR  MAP  OF  CUBA 


Mew  double  rever- 

 sible  War    Map  of 

  Cuba  and  the  World. 

Wall  or  pocket.  S5  Cent*.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free. 
A.  C.  S1IKWEY,  415  i»vurborn  Miict,  CJJJC.MiO. 
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©ur  Housebote. 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  young  people  living  on  farms 
and  in  country  villages  have,  as  a 
rule,  very  little  money  to  spend  as 
they  please.  They  would  feel  it  a 
hardship  to  pay  even  one  dollar  a  year  as  a 
fee  to  an  association  for  the  improvement  of 
the  village  or  country  road,  and  especially 
as  there  would  likely  be  several  persons 
in  each  family  who  would  like  to  become 
members  if  it  did  not  cost  too  much.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  put  the  annual  dues  at 
twenty-five  cents  each,  for  it  is  far  better 
to  have  one  dozen  members  at  a  quarter  a 
year  than  four  at  one  dollar  apiece,  par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem,  for  the  dozen  will 
disseminate  the  improvement  idea  through 
more  families;  there  will  be  greater  pride 
taken  about  more  home  premises;  more 
paint  and  whitewash  used;  more  rickety 
fences  and  outbuildings  repaired,  and  that 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  feeling  these  im- 
provement associations  arouse;  and 
when  such  work  is  done  about 
homes  it  makes  the  inmates  so 
much  more  willing  to  extend  the 
improving  influence  abroad. 

Therefore  I  say  take  small  dues 
and  all  the  labor  you  can  get — 
many  people  will  give  money  and 
labor  both.  Happy  the  place  where 
such  seutiment  prevails.  Enthusi- 
asm and  willing  labor  will  carry 
you  further  than  many  other  towns 
with  much  money.  And  when  you 
organize,  get  everybody  from  the 
farms  to  join  you;  you  have  mutual 
need  of  each  other. 

But  organize  at  once,  and  right 
now,  this  spring — it  is  just  the  right 
time,  and  lay  out  your  first  cam- 
paign for  order  and  beauty  with 
all  the  wisdom  you  can  command, 
borrowed  or  native;  for  upon  your  first 
year  will  depend  the  respect  and  good  feel- 
ing which  will  keep  your  society  alive. 
Whatever  you  undertake  carry  through  as 
far  as  possible.  Make  a  general  outline  of 
the  things  you  expect  to  do  in  the  next 
five  years,  and  look  ahead  and  see  if  they 
will  be  harmonious  when  finished.  If  it 
is  a  cinder  path  for  bicycles  or  for  side- 
walks on  the  principal  streets,  see  to  it 
that  you  first  make  a  good  foundation 
drainage,  and  leave  culverts  for  the  natural 
runaway  of  heavy  storms,  and  keep  up 
this  work  until  a  path  is  made  to  every 
house  in  the  village.  You  have  no  idea 
how  the  social  side  of  your  town  will  im- 
prove in  the  winter  mouths. 

If  it  is  putting  the  grounds  about  your 
railway  station  in  order,  see  to  it  that  the 
trees,  flowers  and  sod  are  kept  green  and 
thrifty.  By  appealing  directly  to  the 
division  superintendent  of  the  road  you 
can  nearly  always  get  assistance  for  this 
part  of  the  work,  and  they  are  apt  to  keep 
a  station  where  such  interest  is  shown  in 
their  property  much  smarter-looking  with 
fresh  paint  and  other  accessories.  But 
don't  leave  the  things  you  plant  to  wither 
and  make  you  a  reproach  and  by-word  to 
every  passenger  who  travels  by  that  line. 

If  it  is  the  making  of  miles  upon  miles 
of  shady  drives,  see  to  it  that  the  trees  are 
of  good  varieties  and  well  planted,  look 
after  them  and  at  once  replace  any  which 
die.  On  one  road  plant  oaks  ;  on  another, 
maples;  on  another,  beeches;  on  another, 
willows,  and  so  on,  and  in  time  those  roads 
will  come  to  be  known  by  the  names  of 
the  trees  which  shade  them. 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  United 
States  which  cannot  take  up  this  latter 
work;  usually  the  trees  can  be  had  by  ask- 
ing and  going  to  the  timber,  or  woods,  after 
them.  Roads  so  shaded  are  easier  kept  in 
order,  the  roots  of  the  trees  preventing 
gullies  from  being  cut  in  the  roads.  Think 
of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  coming  into 
town  over  such  roads;  it  would  of  a  verity 
make  business  better  through  the  sluggish 
summer  months,  and  it  would  make  your 
village  known  for  many  miles  away. 

Another  work  that  requires  little  or  no 
money  is  putting  old  cemeteries  in  order. 
Usually  one  of  the  dreariest  places  and 
sights  in  the  country  is  the  graveyards, 
and  small  credit  it  is  to  the  people  who 
care  so  little  for  the  resting-place  of  their 
ancestors.  One  day's  work  by  willing 
hands  will  rid  out  weeds  and  brambles, 
straighten  fences  and  old  tombstones  and  ' 
for  putting  in  order  generally,  and  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  feel  an  access  of  self-re- 
spect and  satisfaction  on  the  completion 
of  the  work. 

Do  things  like  these  which  cost  scarcely 


any  money  and  not  nearly  so  much  time 
as  you  think,  and  see  how  your  village  life 
will  be  changed,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
its  social  aspect.  Be  careful  in  your  im- 
provements not  to  arouse  the  antagonism 
of  the  older,  more  conservative  class ;  by 
all  means  get  them  into  the  association; 
they  will  be  far  more  apt  to  approve  the 
innovations,  but  do  not  stop  for  their  dis- 
approval; they  must  be  won  over  slowly. 

If  you  decide  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground  for 
public  play  or  park  grounds,  then  you  will 
want  some  money;  but  as  I  told  you  in 
another  paper  on  this  subject,  it  is  perfect- 
ly legitimate  work  for  which  fairs,  bazaars, 
excursions  and  the  like  may  be  held,  and 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  work  of  putting 
such  a  place  in  order  can  be  done  by  the 
same  willing  hands  that  improved  the 
village.  You  can  make  rustic  bridges 
yourself;  you  can  lay  out  pretty  walks  and 
flower-beds;  you  can  build  a  dancing-plat- 
form and  shelter-tents  for  sudden  storms, 
and  you  can  see  that  a  good  road  or  path  is 
made  to  your  pleasure-place.  You  can 
make  watering-troughs  along  the  wayside  I 


temples  over  and  dedicated  to  some  nymph 
or  goddess.  If  you  have  one  of  these 
blessings  on  your  farm,  have  troughs  for 
your  cattle,  but  cover  the  spring  with  a 
shelter  of  some  kind  and  hatch  it  with 
straw  or  bark  and  put  seats  within,  plant 
vines  about  it  and  see  what  a  favorite  Sun- 
day walk  it  becomes  for  the  family.  I  wish 
right  here  to  pay  a  tribute  and  plead  for 
more  trees  of  my  favorite  blossom  and  per- 
fume, crab-apple ;  the  odor  is  far  sweeter 
than  violets  and  the  flower  prettier,  and 
my  only  regret  is  that  it  flowers  but  once 
a  year.  I  often  think  when  reveling  in 
beauty  and  odor  how  the  Japanese  would 
revel  in  this  tree.  Its  compact,  symmet- 
rical growth  would  please  their  odor-loving 
souls,  and  they  would  paint  its  flowers  and 
celebrate  its  perfume  in  madrigals.  They 
would  hold  festivals  in  its  blooming  season, 
much  would  be  written  of  it,  and  good 
Americans  would  spend  much  money  to 
see  it  and  to  bring  one  home  with  him;  but 
the  American  sees  nothing  in  it  but  a 
thorny,  wild  tree,  the  timber  of  which  is 
not  valuable,  and  it  is  cut  down  as  though 
it  bred  pestilence. 

If  a  single  farm  in  one  county  had  a 
specimen  of  every  tree,  bush,  shrub,  herb 
or  wild  flower  native  to  that  section  of  the 
state,  it  would  become  famous  all  over  the 
United  States  just  as  soon  as  that  fact  be- 
came known.  Botanists  would  travel  far 
to  study  there;  and  think  of  a  family 
raised  under  such  intelligent  surround- 
ings— how  much  they  would  know  of 
nature,  and  how  in  after  years  their 
thoughts  would  turn  to  the  old  home. 

Farming  is  just  as  much  a  science  as 
electricity,  and  when  boys  realize  this  and 
are  encouraged  to  experiment  with  soils 
and  the  like,  and  their  surroundings  are 
such  that  they  fear  no  comparison  with 
town  life,  there  will  be  fewer  boys  leave 
them  for  the  cheap  wages  in  cities. 

Jessie  M.  Good. 


for  thirsty  horses  and  cattle,  one  of  the  | 
most  humane  works  ever  undertaken  by  I 
human  beings  for  their  mute  companions. 
You  can  organize  clubs  for  the  study  of 
birds  and  wild  flowers  native  to  your  sec- 
tion, and  take  measures  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

If  when  clearing  out  new7  land  the  owners 
had  left  specimens  of  each  variety  of  fruit, 
tree  or  shrub  found  on  the  land,  they 
would  have  added  both  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  their  farms.  Some  years  ago  while 
living  in  West  Virginia  my  father  had 
some  land  cleared,  and  gave  orders  for  tine 
specimens  of  everything  found  on  it  to  be 
spared.  Omitting  the  snakes,  the  result 
otherwise  wras  very  surprising  to  our 
Northern  eyes,  but  not  so  to  our  neighbors 
in  that  country  of  rich  timber.  We  found 
three  varieties  of  oaks,  two  of  maple,  pop- 
lar, wild  cucumbers,  wild  cherry,  walnut, 
redbud,  butternut,  sassafras,  wild  grapes, 
and  from  a  neighboring  hillside  we  trans- 
planted a  persimmon-tree  and  wild  service- 
tree,  and  we  also  found  beech-trees  in 
plenty.  From  the  redbuds  in  the  spring 
until  late  autumn  there  was  always  some- 
thing on  that  hillside  to  charm  the  eye. 

So  if  ruthless  hands  had  grubbed  up  all 


these  lovely  gifts  of  God,  do  you  restore, 
tenfold.   And  when  cleaning  out  fence 
corners  do  not  consider  the  goldenrod  and 
wild  asters  as  weeds,  remember— 

"Dear  Plebian,  but  for  thee 

And  thy  lover  goldenrod 
Lonesoiner  the  road  would  be 

Which  the  country  folks  must  trod; 
And  each  little  maid  and  muster 
Would  regret  thee,  purple  aster." 

So  let  them  remain  to  cheer  us;  let 
the  American  ivy  clamber  along  your 
fences  and  in  the  autumn  wave  its  scarlet 
banners  to  us,  and  plant  morning-glories 
along  the  fence  rows.  There  are  not  half 
morning-glories  enough  in  the  world. 

And  springs!  Cattle  are  allowed  to 
trample  to  mortar  and  defile  springs  which 
the  old,  pagan  Greeks  would  have  built 


HALF-DIAMOND  LACE. 

Abbreviations: — Tr,  treble;  ch, chain;  st, 
stitch;  d  c,  double  crochet. 

First  row— Ch  66;  turn. 

Second  row — Tr  in  sixth  of  ch,  3  tr  in 
followiug  3  st,  ch  2,  tr  in  third  st  from  last 
tr,  (ch  1,  tr  in  second  st  from  last  tr)  four 
times;  (ch  5,  d  c  in  third  st  from  last)  four 
times.  ■  Ch  5,  tr  in  third  st,  (ch  1,  tr  in 
second  st)  four  times;  (ch  2,  miss  2  st,  3  tr 
in  next  3  st,  keeping  the  last  st  of  first  2  tr 
on  the  needle  till  the  third  is  made,  and 
then  working  all  off  together)  three  times. 
Ch  5,  d  c  in  same  st  with  last  tr;  turn. 

Third  row— Ch  3, 13  tr  in  loop  formed  by 
5  ch,  4  tr  under  first  and  second  2  ch,  3  tr 
under  last  2  ch,  tr  over  tr;  (ch  1,  tr  over  tr) 
four  times ;  ch  1,  tr  in  second  st  of  first  5  ch, 
(ch  5,  2  d  c  under  next  5  ch)  three  times; 
ch  5,  tr  in  fourth  st  of  last  5  ch,  (ch  1,  tr 
over  tr)  five  times;  ch  2,  4  tr  over  4  tr,  ch  2, 
tr  over  tr;  turn. 

Fourth  row— Ch  5,  4  tr  over  4  tr,  ch  2,  tr 
over  tr,  (ch  1,  tr  over  tr)  five  times;  ch  1, 
ch  1,  tr  in  second  st  of  first  5  ch,  (ch  5,  2  d  c 
under  next  5  ch)  twice;  ch  5,  tr  in  fourth  st 
of  last  5  ch,  (ch  1,  trover  tr)  six  times;  ch  3, 
d  c  in  third  tr,  (ch  5,  d  c  iii  third  tr)  seven 
times ;  turn. 

Fifth  row — Ch  7,  2  d  c  under  first  5  ch, 
(ch  5,  2  d  c  under  next  5  ch)  six  times; 
ch  5,  2  d  c  under  3  ch,  ch  2,  tr  over  tr,  (ch  1, 
tr  over  tr)  six  times;  ch  1,  tr  in  second  st  of 
first  five  ch,  ch  5,  2  d  c  under  next  5  ch, 
ch  o,  tr  in  fourth  st  of  last  5  ch,  (eh  1,  tr 
over  tr)  seven  times;  ch  2,  4  tr  over  4  tr, 
ch  2,  tr  over  tr;  turn. 

Sixth  row — Ch  5,  4  tr  over  4  tr,  ch  2,  tr 
over  tr,  (ch  1,  tr  over  tr)  seven  times;  ch  1, 
tr  in  second  st  of  first  5  ch,  ch  2,  d  c  in 
fourth  st  of  same  5  ch,  ch  5,  d  c  in  fourth 
st  of  next  5  ch,  ch  2,  tr  in  fourth  st  of  same 
5  ch,  (ch  1,  tr  over  tr)  eight  times;  eh  3, 
2  d  c  under  first  5  ch,  (ch  5,  2  d  c  under  next 
5  ch)  seven  times;  turn. 

Seventh  row — Same  as  fourth  row  to  tr 
over  tr,  then  (ch  1,  tr  over  tr)  nine  times; 
ch  1,  tr  under  first  2  ch,  ch  1,  tr  under  5  ch, 
i  h  1,  tr  under  next  2  ch,  (ch  1,  tr  over  tr) 
nine  times;  ch  2,  4  tr  over  4  tr,  ch  2,  tr  over 
tr;  turn. 

Commence  at  first  row,  following  given 
directions  until  the  clusters  of  3  tr  are 
reached;  the  first  cluster  of  3  tr  under  3 
ch  of  scallop;  next  two  clusters  under  next 
two  5  ch.  Join  scallops  at  end  of  second 
and  third  rows.  Mary  10.  Burns. 


CLOTHES  PIN  APRON. 

This  will  appeal  to  the  woman  who  does 
her  own  housework.  It  is  made  of  ticking, 
bound  with  common  white  tape  and 
brier-stitched  in  blue.  It  is  neat  and  much 
handier  than  a  basket  for  the  pius.  B.  K. 


Fnameiiite 

THE 
MODERN 

STOVE  POLISH 


%  with  a  clot*1' 

Give^a  quick  polish 
without  dirt. 

J.  LPrescott  &  Co.  NewYork. 


Big  Reduction 

IN  PRICES. 


1898 
Model 


High 
Grade 


A  A  !/\lf  ft  ft  fa  Hig-h-gTade  '98  model  as  per  illustra- 
UAI\TVUUU  tion.  Flush  Joints.  I-,  in.  Tubing. 
One-piece  Cranks.  Large  Star  Sprockets.  Best  high- 
grade  Tires.  Padded  or  Hygienic  Saddle.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Equal  toorbetterthan  wheelsArtfl  rr| 
retailed  by  others  at  3  ?5.  Oar  special  price  CD  0  Z  nJ  U 
ABB  IMPTftftl  '98  Model.  Flush  Joints,  1%  in.  Tub- 
AnLllVU  I  UEl  nig.  Two-piece  cranks.  ArchCrown, 
M.  &  W.  or  Arlington  Tires.  A  Good  Honest  Wheel  and 
Best  in  the  World  for  the  money.  Others  re-  QO/1  Kfi 
tail  wheels  no  better  for  860.  Our  special  price  \ff  £Jrm  v  U 
Other  Wheels  at  $13. 75,  $15  and  $19. 
Juvenile  Wheels  at  $7.  to  $12.50. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Bicycles 
in  the  U.  S.  for  Men,  Women.  Girls  and  Boys. 

ALL  BRAND  NEW  MODELS. 

Shipped  anywhere  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  to  examine. 
No  money  in  advance.  It  pays  to  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  You  save  agents  and  dealers  profits 
which  means  from  $5  to  325  on  every  wheel  —  worth 
saving  Is  Knot?  ONE  PROFIT,  MAKER  to  RIDER 
explains  it.  Prompt  shipments  guaranteed, we  have  the 
wheels  in  stock,  thousands  of  them  and  thousands  more 
being  made  at  the  factory.  Larse  Illustrated  Catalog:  Free. 

Write  today  for  Special  Offer  Address  plainly, 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Van  Buren  Street.  Dept.  7      Chicago,  Ills. 


Costs  You  Nothing  to  Try  It. 

THE  NATURAL 
BODY  BRACE 

Cures  Female  Weakness— Makes 
Walking  and  Work  Easy. 

Endorsed  by  Every  Physician  Who 
Has  Used  It.  Adjustable  to  Fit  all 
Figures.  Simple  in  Construction. 

Comfortable. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  its  wear- 
ers pleased.  Thousands  of  them 
write  like  this: 

"720  Ward  St.,Jack6onville,Fla.  . 

Sept.  80, 1897. 

1  have  found  your  Body  Brace  to 
be  all  that  you  say  of  it.  1  feel 
like  a  new  woman,  after  complain- 
ing for  about  8  years  with  womb 
troubles,  whites,  cramps  at  men- 
struation, constipation,  kidney 
trouble,  palpitation  of  heart, 
backache,  headache,  pains  in  ab- 1 
domen,  etc.  1  have  not  had  a  pain  ' 
since  wearing  the  Brace.  1  feel 
like  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Carr." 

Money  Refunded  if  Brace  is  Not  i 
Satisfactory.  Send  for  Full  Iti-\ 
formation  with  Illustrated  Book^  ] 
free.  Address 

THE  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE  CO. 
Box  36    Sallna,  Kansas. 

Every  Pregnant  Woman  Should  Have  ThU  Brace. 

PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns  for 

SPRING  and  SUMMER,  1898,  FASHIONS 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Cut  Paper 
Patterns  for  the  Spring  and  Summer,  1898, 
styles.    We  send  it  free  on  request. 

By  using  these  patterns  any  woman  can  hecome 
her  own  dressmaker,  and  can  "make  all  the  clothing 
for  the  family.  Address  a  postal-card  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


40c 


10c 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  th 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-V  * 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco, 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico-, 
tine,  purifies  the  blood, 
stores    lost  manhood, 
makes  you  strong 
in  health,  nerve, 
and  pocket- 
book, 


000  boxes 
400,000 

cured.  Buy 
KOTOBACfrom 

_  our  own  druggist,  who 
U  vouch  forus.  Take  it  with 
will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
box,  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes.  $2. 60, 


w  guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money, 
Sterling  BemedjCo.,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  Tork. 


WALL-PAPER 

BY  MAIL  from  the  manufacturers. 

a    ff    Samplessent  free.  Prices  3c  to  S3  a  roll. 

*   EaYSEK  &  ALLBAN,  1211-1216  JlarWt  St.  Phil*. 


GuaNfa"teed'98M0DELS$15425 

jjNew  '97  Model*  ut  Ureatlj  Redneed  Prices. 
[/Shipped  anywhere  on  approval.    You  save 
-!.".  [..  -in.  Catalog  Free.    Agents  Wanted. 
CLYDE  P.  »  A  KM. It  3111..  CO.,  2fiS  Wabiub  Ate.,  li-4 1  Chicago. 


May  15,  1896. 


FARM  AND"  FIRESIDE. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  liow  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
v/ith  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 

Postage  paid  fcy  us 


being  a  separate  pattern  for  erery  single  piece  cf 
the  dress.   All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKUtT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.    Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  "way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  slcirt,  tea-gown  and 
oilier  heaiy  jxitterns. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.7366.— Ladies'  Waist,  with  Blouse 

Front.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.7.369.— Ladies'  Seven-gored  Skirt, 

with  Rever.    U  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7375.— Ladies'  Blouse  Waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 

N  0.73C2.— Ladies'  Skirt,  with  Circular 
Flounce.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  736o.— Ladies' Waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7.\^82 — Ladies'  Cape,  with  Cir 

citxak  Ruffles.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  large,  medium  and  small. 


No.  7094.— Ladies'  Corset-covers.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7310.— Ladies'  Wrapper.  11c. 
Sizes,  32, 34, 36, 38, 40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7373.— Ladies'  Blouse  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34, 36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  72S7.— Ladies'  Combinai  'Jon 

DSAWtKS,  CORSET-COVER  AND  fclElRT. 

10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36.  38  and  40  inches  .'trust. 


No.  7369.— Ladies'  Seven-gored 
Skirt,  with  Rever.  11c. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist 


No.  6738.— Boy's  Shirt-waist,  with 
Byron  or  Sailor  Collar.  10c. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8. 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7368.— Ladies'  Basque.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,38  and  40  inches  bust. 


TSo.  7249.— Ladies'  Basque.  10  cents 
Sizes.  32;  34,  3K,"38,  40,  42  and  44  in.  Iiust. 
fto.  723H.— Ladies'  Seven-gored  Shirt: 
He.   Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  411  and  42  in.  waist. 


No.   6558.— Boys'  Knickerbocker 
and  Knee-trousers.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  aend  12  years. 


No.  6741.— Ladies'  Nightgown.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  4U  and  42  in.  bust. 


No.  7313.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents.   Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6459.— Ladies'  and  Misses'  Sun- 
bonnets.  The  two  pauerns  for  10c. 
Cut  iu  two  sizes— Ladies'  and  Misses'. 


No.  7318.— Ladies'  and  Misses'  No.  7281.— Ladies'  Russian  smiut- 
Shirt-waist.    10  cents.  waist.    10  cents. 

Sizes,  32.  34,  36,  38  and  4(1  i  nches  bust.  Sizes.  32.  34,  36.  38.  40  and  42  in.  bust, 
k.       Misses',  12,  14  and  10  years.  Misses'  size,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  15,  1898. 


©ur  Sunoa^  afternoon. 


HOPE. 

There  is  a  balm  in  Gilead, 

A  cure  for  every  woe; 
And  to  those  springs  of  life  and  peace, 

O  children,  let  us  go. 

'Tis  there  we'll  find  redemption, 

And  recompense  for  toil; 
Come,  hasten  to  those  waters, 

They  are  flowing  free  for  all. 

Arise,  and  let  us  hasten. 

The  day  is  wearing  on-; 
There  have  many  gone  before  us, 

Let  us  join  the  busy  throng. 

Then  we  shall  shout  hosannas 
To  the  King  of  Kings  on  High; 

We  will  join  the  heavenly  chorus, 
We  will  meet  them  by  and  by. 

E.  W.  H. 


FACTS  ABOUT  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  chief  executive  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  is  required  by  law  to 
be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
There     are     more  Protestant 
churches  in  Buenos  Avers  than  in  any  oth- 
er city  of  South  America. 

Bolivia  has  an  official  whose  title  is  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations  and  worship. 

The  African  dromedary  has  been  accli- 
mated in  the  southern  part  of  Bolivia. 

Cotton  of  three  different  colors,  the  wax- 
tree  and  the  cork-tree  are  found  in  Bo- 
livia. 

Brazil  claims  the  largest  number  of  nav- 
igable rivers  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Brazil  was  the  last  country  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  to  abolish  slavery. 

Italians  comprise  the  largest  number  of 
emigrants  to  South  American  countries. 

The  church  of  Rome  is  the  official  church 
of  most  of  the  South  American  republics. 
In  Brazil,  however,  a  citizen  who  is  in 
any  way  bound  by  religious  vows  is  in- 
eligible to  office. 

Under  the  new  constitution  of  Brazil 
civil  marriage  is  the  only  one  recognized 
by  law.  The  ceremony  is  performed  with- 
out a  fee. 

The  national  college  of  Brazil  at  Rio 
cle  Janeiro,  has  more  than  six  hundred  stu- 
dents. 

■  Sixty-five  million  dollars  is  the  average 
value  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  crop. 

Rubber  is  the  nrineipal  product  of  the 
Amazon  valley.  The  annual  output  exceeds 
33,000,000  pounds, 

Milreis  is  the  name  of  the  Brazilian  coin 
that  corresponds  to  our  dollar. 

We  import  from  Brazil  alone  more  than 
300,0<X>:000  pounds  of  coffee  annually. 

Chili  is  a  strip  of  land  2.600  mites  long. 
Its  L'reatest  width  is  200  miles,  while  40 
miles  represents  the  mini  mum  figure. 

Tlie  finest  emeralds  known  to  commerce 
come  train  the  province  of  Bayaee  in  Co- 
lombia. 

Ther*>  is  but  little  manufacturing  or 
farming  carried  on  in  Colombia.  Ca.ttle- 
raisiD.g  is  the  almost  universal  industry. 

In  18S8  the  government  of  Costa  Rico 
granited  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  ii  canal  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  concession  endures  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
canal  becomes  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


SEWED  UP  IN  A  BAG. 

A  young  lady  at  school  became  a  som- 
nambulist, says  a  writer  in  "Pearson's 
Weekly."  She  rose  from  bed  and  walk<>d 
in  her  sleep.  I  was  taken  into  consulta- 
tion and  suggested  various  expedients, such 
as  sedatives,  sleeping-draughts  and  net- 
work to  put  around  the  bed  at  night.  All, 
however,  has  been  tried  in  this  instance, 
and  all  in  vain.  I  then  thought  for  a  little, 
and  hit  upon  the  following  plan:  I  di- 
rected her  night-dressto  be  sewed  up  at  the 
foot  so  that  it  formed  a  large  bag,  and 
then  I  had  the  sleeves  lengthened  so  much 
that  each  sleeve,  after  going  around  the 
)>ody,  reached  the  front,  where  it  met  the 
other  sleeve  and  was  securely  fastened  to 
it.  The  whole  dress  was  loose,  but  the  long 
sleeves  prevented  the  hands  from  Wing 
used  to  get  rid  of  the  dress;  while  from  the 
end  being  sewed  up  the  feel  could  not  Ik- 
used  in  progression.  At  the  same  tinne  the 
dress  freely  permitted  tin-  wearer  to  roll 
about  from  side  to  side  in  her  slumlxT. 
Night  came  anil  our  charge  retired  to  bed 
in  her  new-fa ngled  night-dress,  with  which 
she  was  amused.  The  usual  hour  for  the 
ni'-'ht  walk  came.  Her  attendants  were 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  stir.  She  raised 
herself  up  as  usual  in  the  sitting  posture, 


then  stood  upright  and  commenced  to 
walk.  The  second  step  was  a  trip,  for 
the  foot  behind  held  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  in  which  she  stood.  She  stumbled, 
fell  forward  and  awoke,  and  was  put  back 
into  bed,  where  she  soon  fell  asleep.  And 
now  comes  a  curious  change  in  the  phases 
of  the  affliction.  She  would  still  arise 
from  bed  each  night,  but  made  no  further 
attempt  to  walk  as  before.  She  would 
stand  erect,  and,  keeping  the  knees  perfect- 
ly rigid,  spring  straight  upward  from  the 
floor.  This  she  would  continue  until  thor- 
oughly fatigued,  and  then  retired  quietly 
to  bed  to  sleep.  I  am  glad  to  add  the  case 
ended  in  a  perfect  cure. 


THE  KAISER'S  NICKNAMES. 

There  is  a  story  told  in  the  English  "Il- 
lustrated" in  connection  with  the  German 
emperor  and  his  nicknames.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  at  a  regimental  dinner  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  pres- 
ent, the  kaiser  said:  "They  call  me  the 
•Traveling  Kaiser,'  don't  they?  I  wonder 
if  that's  the  only  nickname  I've  got?" 
Prince  Henry  laughed,  and  M'aj.  von  Pies- 
sen,  unable  to  control  himself,  joined  him. 
"What  is  it?"  asked  the  emperor.  "Do 
you  know  of  any  other  nickname?  If  so. 
out  with  it."  The  major  mumbled  some- 
thing about  his  respect,  but  the  emperor 
said:  "Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  do  it, 
to  please  me,  I  command  you  to  speak!" 

The  major  then  confessed  that  the  em- 
peror was  known  among  the  common  sol- 
diers as  "Alarm  Fritz."  on  account  of  his 
habit  of  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  rousing  the  garrison  of  the  town  in 
which  he  might  be  staying.  The  emperor 
laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  Prince  Henry 
remarked  to  his  brother:  "Well,  you  have 
a  similar  name  in  the  navy.  The  boys  call 
you  'Gondola  Billy,'  for  gondoling  about, 
as  they  call  it.  on  your  ships  constantly  in 
the  summer  and  being  everywhere  and 
anywhere  on  the  boats." 

"Well."  said  the  emperor,  "those  are 
three  fine  nicknames:  but  inasmuch  as  all 
of  them  paint  me  as  a  busy  man,  I  rather 
like  them." 


THE  DECAY  OF  POLITENESS. 

The  reason  why  politeness  used  to  play 
such  a  part  in  the  world  was  no  doubt  in 
great  measure  that  the  avenues  to  success 
were  everywhere  controlled  by  people  who 
all  paid  attention  to  breeding,  and  even 
to  such  little  niceties  of  behavior  as  correct 
speech  and  pronunciation  and  even  artic- 
ulation; hence  it  was  impossible  to  win 
their  favor  without  imitating  them  and  at 
least  simulating  an  interest  in  bleeding. 
Every  one  has  known  men  who  passed  all 
their  lives  for  "gentlemen  of  the  old 
school,"  who  really  began  their  career  as 
office  boys,  and  had  acquired  their  man- 
ners by  studying  and  trying  to  copy  those 
of  their  employers.  Now  the  precise  op- 
posite of  this  is  the  case.  Since  the  posses- 
sion of  large  amounts  of  money  has  become 
the  test  of  social  leadership,  and  since  it 
has  become  possible  for  large  numbers  of 
wholly  uneducated  people  to  acquire  this 
open  sesame  over  night  by  "striking  oil," 
"a  corner,"  or  a  "deal,"  the  avenues  to 
success  are  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
newly  rich,  and  what  do  they  care  or  know 
about  manners?  They  hustled  or  bragged 
or  lied  or  cheated  their  way  into  wealth, 
and  they,  too,  in  their  turn  will  be  im- 
itated. Hence,  many  a  young  man  who 
would  formerly  have  aimed  at  making  him- 
self polite  now  applies  rudeness  to  the 
same  end.  It  is  a  far  easier  method,  for  a 
supply  of  rudeness  is  given  to  most  people 
by  nature.— New  York  Press. 


HOMESEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  May  and 
June,  1N98,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  will  sell  round-trip  excursion  tickets 
(good  for  21  days)  to  a  great  many  points  in 
South  and  North  Dakota  and  other  western 
and  southwestern  states,  at  practically  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  Take  a  trip  west  and 
see  what  an  amount  of  good  land  can  be  pur- 
chased for  very  little  money.  Further  Infor- 
mal ion  as  to  rates,  routes,  prices  of  farm  lands, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  any 
coupon  ticket  agent  or  by  addresslug  Itobt.  C. 
Jones,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  40  Carew 
Hldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"I  have  been  successful  beyond  niy  most 
sanguine  expectations,"  writes  the  lady  who 
Is  silling  "American  Women"  in  combina- 
tion with  Woman's  Homk  COMPANION,  In 
Van  Hinvn  county,  Michigan.  "Tin-  selling 
qualities  uf  your  book  ami  magazine  are 
certainly  remarkable.  The  t>nx  nf  hunks  I 
now  order  are  needed  immediately.  You  may 
expect  a  still  larger  order  next  time." 


Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


$1.00  a  bottle, 
3  bottles  $2.50 
with  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

gout  cur£ 


The  lamed  and  crippled  of  America  are  rejoicing  at  the  advent  of  Dr.  Swift,  the  famous 
physician,  whose  world-renowned  cure  for  Rheumatism  is  hailed  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe  as  the  only  true  specific  for  this  awful  disease  in  all  its  forms  which  annually  maims 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  best  men  and  women. 

The  coming  of  Dr.  Swift's  discovery  has  changed  suffering  to  joy,  and  myriads  of  grateful 
patients  are  testifying  for  the  new  system  which  is  revolutionizing  medical  practice. 

Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure  speedily  cures  inflammatory,  sciatic,  gouty  and 
muscular  Rheumatism  and  banishes  Headache,  La  Grippe,  Lumbago,  Kidney  Diseases  and 
Neuralgia;  also  sharp,  dagger-like  pains  and  aching  in  bones  and  muscles. 

THE  CHICAGO  MEDICAL  TIMES  SAYS: 

"  Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure  has  taken  the  profession  almost  by  storm  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced,  for  the  reported  cures  are  astonishing  to  a  degree.  Old  chronic  cases  that  seem  to  have  baffled 
the  best  practitioners  readily  yield  to  the  famous  physician's  discovery,  which  is  the  only  one  that  actually 
does  cure  rheumatic  complaints  almost  every  time. 

"  From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  reports  that  Dr.  Swift  is  a  public  benefactor  and  entitled  to  a  place 
in  history  with  Pasteur  and  Koch." 

Dr.  Swift's  discovery  is  a  chemical  union  of  coal-tar  products,  saline  phosphates,  etc.,  and 
is  more  powerful  than  opium,  morphine  or  narcotics,  but  without  a  trace  of  either,  and  is 
absolutely  harmless — children  and  invalids  can  take  it  safely. 

Ask  your  druggist  or  send  $1.00  for  a  bottle,  or  S2.50  for  three  bottles,  30  days'  treatment, 
prepaid  with  guarantee.   Book  free. 

FREE   MAIL,  CONSULTATION 

Sufferers  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  disease  may  write  freely  to  Dr.  Swift,  Monadnock 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  their  cases  will  be  properly  diagnosed  free  of  charge,  so  they  can  go  to 
their  druggists  and  thus  save  doctors'  fees. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS  OFFER 


TO  INTRODrCE  OrB  LATEST  LARGE,  POWERFUL 
ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,  THE  EXCELSIOR. 


WHAT 


YOU    E  WANT 


to 
io 

Mile 


Range     ON  SEA  FARM 


OR 


RANCH 


POSITIVELY  such  a  sood  Telescope  was  ne^er  sold  for  this  price  before.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  lareest  manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  1-2  feet  in  5  sections.  Thev  are  BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL 
LENSES,  scientifically  rround  and  adjusted-  GUARANTEED  BT  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore,  Telescopes  of  this  site  have  been  sold  for  from  *5.O0  to  $3.00. 
Every  sojourner  io  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles 
away  are  broucht  to  riew  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  bt  mail  or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid  for  onlT  &9  «ts.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc., 
sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  ^rand  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  WE  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
WANTS  ANOTHER  ;  Brandy,  Ta..  Gents. — Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  instruments  costing  many  times  the 
money. — R.  C.  Allen.  Send  99  CENTS  Registered  letter.  Post  Office  Honey  Order.  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  have 
your  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you-    EXCELSIOK  IMPORTING  CO.,  Dept.  21.,  Excelsior  Bldff.,  Sew  York.  Box  788. 


'iM  FOR  B-DYS  &  GIRLS- 


To  introduce  the  new  Easy  Thread. 
Ing,  Gold  Eyed  Keedles  weglvea 
handsome,  open  face,  Gold  Plated, 
Stem  Winding,  fine  timekeeping: 
■Watch,  and  Gold  Plated  Chain;  if 
you  sell  a  Email  lot  among  friends, 
We  maU  Needles  at  our  risk.  Wfcen 
sold,  send  money  and  we  mall  Watch 
or  send  88  pieces  of  plated  Tabla 
Ware,  Air  BIfle  and  1000  Snots,  or 
Camera,  or  keep  half  the  money 
Instead  of  a  present.  Write  you  will 
return  what  you  don't  sell.  Give  your 
name  Qlr.,  Miss  or  Mrs.)so  wecan  teU 
are  you  a  Lady  or  Gent.  Address,  on 
Postal  Card,  TRUST  >EEDLE  CO., 
539  E.  116th  St.,  Sew  Tork. 


WANTEDS 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE ! 

Greatest  wonder  of  the  earth.  Mates  hours 
[  of  fun.  You  can  make  the  weak  as  strong 
is  a  lion,  or  the  bully  as  timid  as  a  child, 
f  You  can  cure  disease 
i  or  bad  habits,  cause 
I  others  to  "come "  tc 
[you,  love  &  obey 
-  '-you.  Every  wlsh^ 
gratified.  I  enarantee  success.  Lesson ! 
postpaid,  lOots.  Address,  Prof.  J.  R.J 
HEREIN,  Bos  89,  Pesotum,  His.* 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  the 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO*TO*BAi" 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  witlv 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nica 
tine,  purifies  the  blood, 
stores    lost  manhf  J 
makes  yon  strong 
in  health, 
and 


book 


boxes 
old,  400.000 
cases  cured.  Buy 
_  TOBAC  from 
your  own  druggist,  who 
ill  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
box,  SI,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
■anteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money, 
rllne  Beaedj  Co. ,  Chicago.  Montreal,  New  Tork. 


EARN  A  SOLID  GOLD  PEN 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  W 
FOR  THE  f(? 

WOMAN'S  { 
HOME  V 
COMPANION  | 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular  ^ 

Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on  w 

extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  ^p 

sample  copies  and  special  helps  rifa 
furnished  free.  Address 

MAST,  CROWELL  &  KlRKPATRICK,  ^jp 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  Wfo 


V  ^  "«ar 


YANKEE  PATER.  |5  cts. 


A  few  hours  work  will  procure  yon  a  Solid  Gold 
Pen  like  the  above,  with  Pearl  Handle,  In  Handsome 
Plush  Case.  Sell  11-2 dozen  KverlavlincSmhel 
Powder  at  10  cents  each.  Every  lady  a  ready  pur- 
chaser. No  money  required  in  advance.  Send  full 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  Powder,  post- 
paid, with  large  Catalogue  of  other  handsome  pres- 
ents. Oxford  Tea  Co.,  156  Oxford  st.t  Providence,  R. I. 


WE  WANT  A 


MAN  " 


or  township  to 
look  after  our 

business;  steady  work  and  lilieral  pay  the  year  round. 
Some  men  have' realized  <»  Kit  f  kmi.ihi  moll  <>\K  «  KKK'iS 
HOKK.   l'lai  es  for  a  few  ladies.    Write  at  once  to 

J.  W.  JONES  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  Ot"T- 
kit  KKK.K.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 

K.  R1NN1F0RD,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


8ctk1  2c.  »t»nip  for  Sample  Book  of  all  the 
FINEST  A  LATEST  Sijtrt  Id  Herein!  Edp*. 
Hidden  Name,  Silk  Frinre.  Envelope  and 
GUUh  CartU  for  1*9*.    WE  SELL  GENUINE  CARDS, 
NOT  TRASH.  OHIOfl  CARD  CO.,  Columbia,  Ohio. 


Date  your  Letters,  Bills,  etc,  and 
save  time,  money  and  mistakes; 
instantly  adjusted  to  any  date  for 
10  years  in  advance;  also  has  extra 
words  Paid,  Received,  etc.  Sent 
postpaid,  with  catalogue  of  3,000 
bargains  forl5c.,2for25c.  S125doz. 

CONSECUTIVE  NUMBERER 

Numbers  up  to  100.000  same  price. 
ROBT.  H.  IXGERSOLL  &  BRO- 
l)ept.Jso.  16  67CortlandtSt.>\¥ 


Atk^^,          SP%  A  Send  us  your  address 

C1"M  ft  HOlf  XIIPO  and  »"e  will  showyon 
V     K  CB  UUV  Will  6  howtomake$3aday 

lljlH  »  absolutely  sure;  we 

^W^B^r  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  puaranteeaclearprofil 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work .  absolute!  r  sure ,  write  at  once. 
ROYAL  ■AXUFACTURLKf]  CO.  Box  114.  DETB01T,  HUB. 


ladies; 


Make  Big  Wages 
-A.t  Home  

and  want  al  1  to  have  the  same  op. 
portunity.  It's  VERY  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay  S18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I 
want  no  moneyandwil  1  Gladly  ?end  full  particulars  to  all 
sending2c. stamp.    Mrs.  A.  H.W%eIus,Box49tLawrence«^'en* 


Teachers  and 
Students  who 
wish  a  paylnir. 
genteel  business 


Ladies,  Boys  and  Girls  f£» 


rtl«.  Gold  I  i  1  i  Wafeh  oi 
E  cicU**  tor  I...  CoOW, 

.  Cr-.  '..,1    i.:.-  ii.tu. 

— FOR  ILLOaTRATTD    PRIHIIJM  URT    AND   FULL   1'tKTh  rus»    MWI  ■ 

NATIONAL  CUNSOLIIMTKD  CO. ,  9*J  Stale  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


tn  *K^^  a  weelS  and  expenses  paid  men  to 
IU  sell  cigars;  experience  unneces- 

sary.  \V.  L.  KLINE  CO.,  Dept.  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RUBBER  GOODS 


of  every  ilesi  riptioii.  L'at'lg  free. 
LUwln  .Mercer      Co.,  Toleilo,  CI. 


SCHOOL  OUT? 

requiring  almost  no  capital,  should  write  immediatelv  to 
M  1ST,   ( ROWELL  A   KlRKPATRICK,   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

GOOD  WAGES  FOR  good  workers 

Soiii.'thing  new.  A  representative  needed  by  us  in  every 
locality.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity,  but  write  immedi- 
ately lor  particulars.  J.  W.  JOKES  «)M SPRIHGFEBLD,  OHIO. 


IVJiBVIItffi 


SEND 


May  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND"  FI  RESIDE, 


IT 


AND 

HISTORY 

OF 

CUBA 

Also  Map  of  Porto 
Rico  and  West  In- 
dia Islands  

10  Cents 


This  History  and  Map  will  be  a  great 
help  to  teachers,  pupils  and  the  public  in 
general  in  following  the  war  for  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  for  how  many 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
geography  of  Cuba?  Perhaps  not  one 
in  a  thousand,  yet  the  newspapers  teem 
with  dispatches  from  this  theater  of 
bloody  war. 


HISTORY  OF  CUBA 

Our  history  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  descriptive,  statistical  and  histor- 
ical account  of  Cuba,  the  "Gem  of  the 
Antilles,"  from  the  date  of  its  discovery 
up  almost  to  the  present  hour.  The  causes 
of  the  wars  between  the  native  Cubans  and 
Spanish  are  given  special  space  and  atten- 
tion, as  reliable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject is  very  much  in  demand  just  now. 
The  cities  and  people  of  Cuba,  also  the 
climate,  surface,  soil,  mines,  products  and 
leading  industries,  as  tobacco,  sugar,  etc., 
receive  attention.  The  text,  written  by 
Lieutenant  E.  Hannaford,  is  written  in  an 
entertaining  style,  and  while  the  facts  are 
full  and  clear,  yet  care  was  used  not  to  get 
the  matter  on  any  one  point  so  long  as  to 
be  tedious.  It  is  a  concise  yet  complete, 
accurate  and  up-to-date  historical  account 
of  all  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
Cuba,  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish-Cuban  question. 


MAP  OF  CUBA 

Our  map  of  Cuba  is  14  inches  wide  by  22 
inches  long,  and  printed  on  fine  map-paper 
in  several  colors.  It  was  drawn  from  gov- 
ernment surveys  and  new  and  important 
information  from  reliable  sources.  Every 
caution  was  exercised  to  get  it  accurate, 
complete  and  up-to-date.  It  was  engraved 
with  extra  care,  with  lettering,  boundaries, 
railroads,  etc.,  brought  out  very  distinctly, 
thus  making  it  especially  satisfactory  to 
consult.  This  new  map  of  Cuba  shows 
clearly  all ,  the  provinces,  mountains,  rail- 
roads, cities,  towns,  rivers  and  harbors. 
With  this  map  any  school-boy  can  locate  the 
trochas,  forts  and  battle-fields  as  they  are 
reported  by  the  newspaper  correspondents. 
It  also  shows  the  southern  part  of  Florida, 
the  location  of  the  Bahama  and  other  islands 
round  about  Cuba.  This  map  will  not 
only  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  most  care- 
ful student  of  history  and  geography,  but 
delight  everybody. 


8@*As  a  special  accommo- 
dation to  our  readers  we  will 
send  this  History  and  Map 
of  Cuba  for  10  cents. ..... 

POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US. 


Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Smiles. 


SETTING  CUBA  FREE. 

There  "Were  coattails  wildly  flapping  in  the 
circumambient  air, 
Here  and  there  some  one  was  sprawling  on 
the  floor; 

There  were  cries  of  "Ordler,  order,  order,  order," 

from  the  Chair, 
And  a  hundred  timid"  members  scampered 

wildly  for  the  doer! 
It  was  not  a  Deadwood  soiree,  nor  a  cowboy 

jamboree, 

Xor  a  Cripple  Creek  discussion,  nor  a  Dawson 

City  brawl; 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  setting 

Cuba  free—*  *  *  that  was  all ! 

Hairy  fists  were  fiercely  sh  aken  under  bleed- 
ing noses  there ; 
Cries  of  "Liar!"  "Coward!"  "Demagogue!" 
were  banded  to  and  fro ; 
A  little  "gent"  from  Georgia  hurled  a  volume 
through  the  air, 
Which  a  "gent"  from  Pennsylvania  dodged 
by  ducking  very  low  ! 
Oh,  the  people  who  had  gathered  in  the  gal- 
leries to  see, 
Fled  in  terror  or  hysterically  groveled  on 
the  floor! 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  setting 
Cuba  free—*  *  *   nothing  more. 

There  were  whiskers  of  all    colors  flying 

through  the  atmosphere, 
And  yells  of  terror  mingled  with  the  howls 

and  hisses  there; 
Gentlemen  called  one  another  naimes  that 

can't  be  printed  here, 
And  hair  and  rumpled  neckties  fluttered 

wildly  in  the  air! 
It  was  not  a  Deadwood  soiree,  nor  a-  cowboy 

jamboree. 

Nor  a  Cripple  Creek  discussion,  nor  a  Daw- 
son City  brawl ! 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  setting 
Cuba  free—*  *  *  that  was  all '. 

—Cleveland  Leader. 


SHOT  THE  WAY  THE  DOG  CAME  AT  HIM. 

The  other  day  Ole  Hanson  had  trouble 
with  a  bellicose  dog  that  belonged  to 
his  neighbor,  a  Russian  by  the  name 
of  HavvaDrenkovitskey.  The  Swede 
shot  the  dog  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  friendly  to  him,  and  the  sequel 
found  lodging  in  a  justice's  court.  When  Ole 
was  propounded  interrogatories  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  prosecution  he  evidenced  a 
sense  of  justice  in  framing  replies  that  is  rare- 
ly witnessed. 

"What  sort  of  a  gun  did  you  have,  Mr.  Han- 
son ?"  inquired  the  attorney. 
"Es  var  two-hole  shotgun."  1 
"Double-barrel?" 
"Yas,  das  et." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  you  could  liave 
scared  him  away?" 

"Aye  might  ef  aye  had  not  bane  scare  so  lak 
deckens  maesal." 

"Why  didn't  you  take  the  other  end  of  the 
gun  and  scare  him  away?" 

"Val,  master  lawyer,  vy  dedn't  de  dog  com 
for  mae  oder  end  first  ef  hae  vant  to  do  det 
vay  ?" 

The  lawyer  is  still  wondering  if  there  wasn't 
extenuating  circumstances  connected  with 
the  shooting.— Denver  Times. 


COMING  TERRORS. 

"Bridget,  who  is  that  at  the  door?" 
"It's  a  poor  man,  mum.  He  wants  someth  ing' 
to  ate." 

"If  he's  another  refugee  driven  out  of  Spain 
by  the  war,  tell  him  there's  nothing  left  for 
him.  We've  already  fed  eleven  ex-Consuls 
this  morning." 


IN  PLAIN  UNITED  STATES. 

"Say,  Mame,"  said  Maud,  as  she  placed  on 
the  marble  slab  the  glass  which  had  pre- 
viously contained  lemon  phosphate,  "who's 
Don  Carlos?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know?  He's  the  great 
Spanish  pretender." 

"But  what's  a  'pretender?'  " 

"A 'pretender?'  Why,  a  'pretender' is  what 
people  in  this  country  call  a  •bluffer.'  " — 
Washington  Star. 


A  MATTER  OF  TASTE. 

If  a  man  really  prefers  to  wear  a  collar  that 
costs  25  cts.  or  even  15  cts.  and  pay  a  laundry 
to  transform  it  into  a  hideous  thing  of  torment 
and  tatters— why — he  can  do  it,  of  course.  But 
thiuk  of  it!  A  linen  (?)  collar  will  stand  the 
average  laundry  from  one  to  three  times.  If 
it  endures  it  three  times  that  makes  it  wear- 
able four  times  in  all.  Suppose  it  costs  15  cts. 
—a  low  price— when  new,  the  three  launder- 
ings  at  \y2  cts.  each  brings  the  cost  of  four 
times  wearing  to  about  5  cents  a  time.  Mean- 
time it  has  shrunk  or  stretched  or  acquired  a 
saw-tooth  edge  or  the  buttonholes  have  torn 
out  and  much  anguish  of  spirit  has  resulted. 
Four  Linene  collars  would  have  looked  as 
well,  felt  better  and  cost  just  half  as  much,  to 
say  nothing  in  saving  in  trouble. 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 

Miss  Gambrel— "Isn't  it  funny?  Lucy  and  I 
are  always  forgetting  our  ages." 

Visitor— "You  ought  to  put  them  down." 

Miss  (Jsimbrel  (absent-mindedly)— "Yes;  we 
did  cutthem  down  several  times,  and  probably 
that's  the  ,-eason  we  are  growing  so  forgetful." 
—Judge. 


FISHING  MADE  EASY. 

Papa— "Sprin?  is  here,  my  son.  Have  you 
noticed  how  everything  is  coming  up  out  of 
the  ground?" 

Eertie— "Have  I?  Well,  1  guess!  This  is  the 
first  time  in  a  dog's  Jige  I've  got  some  decent 
bait  without  having  to  dig  like  a  nigger  for 
it." 


EXPLAINED. 

Lawyer— "Where  were  you  when  the  trains 
collided?" 

Witness — "In~the  rear  car." 

Lawyer— "Then  how  could  you  see  that  the 
engineers  were  at  their  posrts  directly  after 
the  accident  ?" 

Witness— "Didn't  the  eollision  telescope  the 
cars?    Well,  I  saw  through  the  telescope." 


MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  WORSE. 

Father  (severely)— "My  son,  this  is  a  disgrace 
ful  state  of  affairs.  The  report  says  you  are 
the  last  bo3"  in  the  class  of  twenty  -two." 

Henry — "I  might  have  been  wo.rse,  father." 

Father— "I  can't  see  how." 

Henry— "There  might  have  been  more  boys 
in  the  class."— Boston  Traveler. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Money's  not  everything,  but  the  things  it 
isn't  won't  worry  you.— Puck. 

When  a  man  begins  with,  "What  lam  about 
to  say  will  be  said  in  kindness,"  he  means  to 
make  himself  disagreeable.— Life. 

"By  the  way,  did  old  Biggars  tell  you  about 
my  telling  him  some  unpalatable  truths?" 

"He  didn't  put  it  that  way.  He  said  you  told 
him  things  that  were  pretty  hard  to  swallow." 
—Indianapolis  Journal. 

"I  see  that  glass  bricks  are  coming  into  gen- 
eral use,"  said  the  popular  science  boarder. 

"They  won't  invade  the  gold-brick  field," 
said  the  cheerful  idiot.  "They  are  too  easily 
seen  through." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Lady  (in  railroad  train  on  windy  day)— "Dear 
me!  I  can't  get  this  window  up." 

Gentleman  (behind)— "I  would  assist  you, 
madam,  but  I  presume  the  railroad  company 
has  glued  the  windows  down  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  patrons  by  pneumonia."— New  York. 
Weekly. 

They  were  talking  of  the  civil  war  the  other 
day,  and  the  older  members  of  the  company 
had  compared  reminiscences. 

"Which  side  were  you  on  during  the  war, 
Mrs.  B?"  asked  the  kittenish  young  girl  of  the 
party,  turning  to  a  pretty  little  woman  who 
had  been  born  in  '62. 

"I  was  in  arms  on  the  Southern  side,"  was 
the  quick  reply. 

"Say,"  said  the  frizzled  man  who  stuck  his 
head  through  the  door,  "do  you  know  any- 
thing about  war?" 

"I  guess  I  do,"  said  the  editor. 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  many 
Spanish  flags  a  feller  ort  to  burn  to  show  his 
patriotism  sufficient  to  indicate  that  he's  did 
enough  fer  the  cause  without  goin'  to  war."— 
Cincinnati  Enquire. 

The  following  is  how  a  writer  in  the  "Clarion" 
analyzes  the  music  of  the  bagpipes:  "Bigflies 
onwindow=72  per  cent ;  cats  on  midnight  tiles 
=11%  per  cent;  voices  of  infant  puppies=ii  per 
cent;  grunting  of  hungry  pigs  in  the  moraine: 
=5J4  per  cent;  steam-whistles=3  per  cent; 
chant  of  ericket=2  per  cent."— Glasgow 
Evening  Times. 

Rosy  McShane  was  a  fairly  good  maid-of-nll- 
work,  but,  like  most  of  her  kind,  she  was  woe- 
fully slack  in  carina  for  her  own  room.  Her 
mistress  was  ill  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  on 
recovering  she  went  up  to  Rosy's  room,  and 
foirjtd  it  in  a  state  of  dirt  and  disorder  beyond 
desiSription.  Very  indignant,  she  called  Rosy, 
and  said:  "Rosy,  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
stami  it  to  have  your  room  like  this!" 

Smiling  pleasantly,  Rosy  made  reply :  "Ah, 
thin,  oia'am,  but  I  was  iver  a  patientperson." 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

"I  object  to  that  motion !"  exclaimied  Bron- 
cho Bol'>,  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Clouncil  in 
Crimson  Gulch. 

"What  motion?"  inquired  Rattlesnake  Pete, 
who  was  in  the  chair  for  the  first  time. 

"The  one-  just  made  by  Teepee  Tom." 

"Well,"  was  the  answer,  "I  didn't  see  the 
motion  referred  to,  but  the  objection  is.  sus- 
tained on  general  principles.  In  a  gatherin' 
where  there  :ire  so  many  seven-shooters,  .all  in 
easy  reach,  geuitlemen  cannot  be  too  careful 
about  how  tlmy  make  motions."—  Washingto.'i 
Star. 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED  BY 


DROPS 


Suffered  45  Years 
With  Rheumatism. 

m      NOW  CURED. 

Water  Valley,  Miss.,  Dec.  31,  1897. 
Swanson  Rheumatic  Cure  Co..  Chicago.  111.:— I  have 
suffered  forty-five  years  with  rheumatism  but  could 
get  no  medicine  to  cure  me  until  I  got  your 
"5  DROPS."  I  had  suffered  tor  a  year  with  catarrh 
in  .my  head  before  I  used  your  medicine  "5  DKOPS." 
and  I  could  not  hear  out  of  my  right  ear,  but  when 
I  took  the  "S  DROPS"  I  was  cured  of  the  catarrh 
and  my  hearing;  was  restored.  It  is  a  blessed 
tiling  for  me  that  I  ever  heard  of  your  medicine  and 
used  it,  for  I  am  so  improved  that  I  almost  feel  young 
again  though  I  am  eighty-two  ^"^^ 

Peotone,  111.,  Dec.  23,  1897. 
Swanson,  Rheumatic  Cure  Co.,  Chicago:— Enclosed 
please  And  draft  for  which  send  some  more  of  the  "o 
DROPS."  I  have  not  used  a  bottle  yet  and  my 
rheumatism  is  all  gone,  and  all  those  that  use  it 
apeak  hif-hly  of  it.  I  know  it  is  the  best  rheumatism 
eure  I  have  tried  in  the  last  18  years. 

Respectfully  yours,      WJI.  TOLNG. 

"5  DROPS"  cures  Rheumatism,  Sciatica.  Neu- 
ralgia. Dyspepsia,  Backache,  Asthma,  Ca- 
tarrh, Sleeplessness,  Nervousness,  Nervous 
and  Xeuralgic  Headaches.  Heart  Weakness, 
la  Grippe,  Creeping  Numbness. 

Many  thousands  of  similar  letters  re- 
ceived. The  merits  of  "5  DROPS"  is  undisputed 
with  those  who  have  tried  it.  We  are  certain  that  a 
trial  bottle  will  convince'anyone.  and  for  another  30 
days  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle,  prepaid,  for  25  cents. 
Large  bottles  of  "5  DROPS"  (300  doses,!  81.00;  3  bottles. 
82.50.  Not  sold  by  druggists,  only  by  us  and  our  agents. 
Agents  wanted  in  new  territory.  Write  us 
to-day. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO. 

167-169  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FAT 


nmT  how  to  reduce  it 

nB  TPB   Mi5s  il. Nobles  Racine, 
^■W    Wis.  wriles;  "Your 

^^^^^^^  weight  oi  lbB.  and  I 

think  it  is  the  simplest  aDd  grandest  remedy  In 
the  world  to  reL  ^oee  superfluous  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  ana  ean  De  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving, 
sickness.  San  tple  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  e^  "elope  sent  free  to  any 
one.  It  costs  you*  ^,thm,Fni0  IPr  1 
HAIL  CHEM.  CO..  * 


BOX.  St.  Louis,  Mo 


OUR  GIANT  ALMANAC 

The  Farm  and  Fin.  'SS&e'S  Giant  Almanac  and 
Annual  Reference  Be  •<&■  (4-50  pages)  is  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  authori  ^  on  Political,  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  fi  tiAncial,  educational, 
religious  and  miscella.  subjects  and 

statistics  in  general.  Pri  <*,  with  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year,  50  cts.      "tw'a  orders  now. 


CANCE^I 


CURED 

Dr.  B.  F.  Bye's  Oils  for  cancer  and  tumo  ^?/teh  p  ?p™>p! 
cure.  Most  cases  are  treated  at  home  wrthi  '™  i  'll^rfni 
of  a  physician.   Send  for  book  telling  \w  Wnnai^ 
things  are  being  done.   Gives  instant  relief  1  miff^r 

If  not  afflicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  ^£*Jh|  rJS 
ing  one.       Dr.  B.  F.  BYE,  Box  246,  Indiana;.  Anu* 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  the- 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  Bi  O-TO-IiA^f  *  n|  : 
removes  me  desir-  for  tobacco,  w  Uh^M^"lM  &  T^P^ 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico^-^*^0  I  T^Si 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  re-^gM  P  M  ^J1' 
stores  lost  maDhood.^^^W  — ^  A^oOO  b  f5J? 
makes  you  strong ^-^j  A  v^-^sold,  400.  v~ 

in  health,  nerve^^j^  dfl  D  J^B^-"cases  cared.  E?  L\y 
and  pocket-^-«jHj  BiWJ^BfO-TO-BAC  troifa 
book.  v^Aj^i  |^^^your  own  druy^rist,  wtio 
9  ■^■^^will  vouch  for  us.  Taiie  it  wifch 
i  w  JH^^a  wilt,  patiently,  persistejatly.  One 
box,  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boffes,  S2.5*tf 
guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Sterling  Eemedj  Co.,  Chicago,  Hontre»I,  Hrw  York. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAWI 

Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  h*ir. 
Promotes    a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  PailB  to  BeBtore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  acalp  diseases  &  hair  jailing. 
50c,ond*1.00at  Druppats 

ABBOTT'S 

EAST  INDIA  CORN  PAINT. 

Corns,  Warts  and  Bunion*  cured 
without  pain  or  the  use  of  a  knife. 
A  simple  application  does  the  work. 

Lippman  Brothers, 

Wholesale  A^ts.,  Savannah,G(U 

ASTHMA 

Correspondence  invit- 
ed.  No  charge  for  ad- 
vice as  to  curability. 

|  CURED  TO  STAY  CURED  | 

P.  Harold  Hares,  H.D. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

re  Cure  at  home :  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 

 Ition,  pain,  danger  or 

detention  from  work".  No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete  radical  cure  to  all  (old  or 
young1)  easy  to  use,  thousands  cured. book  free(sealed) 
I>K.  W.  S.  BIC£,BoxF.  SMITHVILLE.N.Y. 


Dr.  HAYES, 
Buffalo,  H" 


<  ASTHMA 


Cured  to 
Stay  Cured 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  Particulars  how 
"Drunkenness  or  th|e  Liquor  Habit"  with  op 
tile  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Address  Dr.  .1.  VV 
No.  439-Kace  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FREE  i 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  profits  elear,as  we 

irepay  charges."  The  rush  is  on.  so  come 

mick.  FA K .11  AKB  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  O. 


FITS 


k  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Rend  for  a  FREE 
package  &  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Postage  5c 
DK.  S.  PERKEY,     Chicago,  Ills. 


to  eurefiy 
without^;. 

JIaines,  A 


MENTION  THIS   PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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©ur  fflMscellan^. 


A  duty  is  no  sooner  divined  than  from  that 
very  moment  it  becomes  binding  upon  us.— 
Amiel's  Journal. 

The  woman  who  has  a  silk  petticoat  does 
not  neglect  to  take  the  world  into  her  confi- 
dence.—Boston  Transcript. 

"Er  max."  said  Uncle  Eben,  "ginirally 
makes  er  great  mistake  when  he  waits  foh  er 
rise  in  de  mahket,  'stid  o'  gittin'  up  early 
hiss'f."— Washington  Star. 

"I  was  to  have  married  the  countess,  but 
her  whole  family  was  opposed  to  the  match." 
"And  the  countess?" 

"She  is  one  of  the  family."— Fliegende 
Blatter. 

First  tramp— "I  hear  they  are  building  a 
new  jail,  with  all  modern  improvements." 

Second  tramp— "That  won't  do  us  no  good. 
You'll  need  a  pull  to  get  in  there."— Fliegende 
Blatter. 

"When  I  hear  my  neighbors  playing  'The 
Star  Spangled  Banner'  on  the  piano  at  seven 
o'clock  iu  the  morning."  said  a  citizen,  "I 
can't  have  any  doubt  about  the  prevalence  of 
patriotic  feeling." 

The  rate  of  the  growth  of  human  hair  varies. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  known  to  exceed 
two  inches  per  month.  The  average  for  man 
and  woman  is  about  half  an  inch  every  thirty 
days. 

"It  is  the  glass  too  much  that  hurts,"  said 
the  moderate  user,  "but  who  can  tell  which  is 
the  glass  too  much?" 

"The  glass  too  much,"  said  the  moderate 
buyer,  "is  the  one  you  have  to  buy  for  the 
other  fellow."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

JIrs.  Youxglove.— "John,  do  you  know  that 
you  haven't  kissed  me  for  a  week?" 

Mr.  Younglove — "Yes,  darling,  I  was  just 
waiting  to  see  how  long  it  would  take  you  to 
notice  it." 

John,  it  will  be  observed,  had.  his  presence 
of  mind  right  with  him.— Cleveland  Leader. 

Mr.  Greex— "Now.  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something,  Ethel.  Do  you  know  that  last 
night,  at  your  party,  your  sister  promised  to 
marry  me?  I  hope  youll  forgive  me  for 
taking  her  away! 

Ethel— "Forgive  you,  "Mr.  Green!  Why,  of 
course  1  will.  That's  "what  the  party  was 
for."— Punch.  / 

"Herewith  find  thi*  fifty-third  order  that  I 
have  sent  you  for  Peerless  Atlas."  writes  Mr. 
James  K.  Reeder.  from  Terre  Haute.  Intl. 
"The  new  map  c/f  Alaska  and  the  Klondike 
is  an  attractive;  feature  and  greatly  facil- 
itates sales.  Occasionally  I  find  some  one 
who  does  not;  know  the  difference  between 
People's  Atla.s  and  Peerless  Atlas,  but  I  can 
show  him  i>j  one  minute,  and  almost  invari- 
ably he  giv  es  the  preference  to  the  Peerless 
at  one  eVollar,  including  Woman's  Home 
Compaxi'jx  one  year." 

The  i  mportance  attached  to  the  new  indus- 
try of  beet-sugar  manufacturing  and  refining 
in  sorjie  parts  of  California  may  be  judged  of 
by  t.he  following  remarkable  dimensions,  as 
published,  of  the  new  establishment  now  be- 
ing constructed  at   Salinas,   in   that  state: 
Main  building,  382  feet  long.  102  feet  wide 
and  five  stories  high,  the  materials  consisting 
of  3.500  tons  of  steel.  4.000.000  bricks  and  800 
squares  of  slate:  boiler-house.  559  feet  long. 
68  feet  wide  and  22  feet  high,  the  contents 
comprising  nearly  1.000.000  bricks,  12  boilers, 
4  economizers.  2  steel  smoke-stacks  216  feet 
high,  13  feet  in  diameter,  each  stack  with  base 
weighing  1,000  tons;  machine-shop  and  car- 
pentor-sbop.  55!)  feet  long,  40  feet  wide.  22 
feet  high, and  containing  about  600.000  bricks; 
water  requited  to  keep  mill  running.  13.000,- 
000  gallons  a  day:  will  consume  about  1,200 
barrels  of  oil  daily— that  is,  in  twenty-four 
hours — or  its  equivalent  in  wood  or  coal;  and 
will  cut  3,000  tons  of  beets  a  day.  or  twenty- 
four  hours.    The  expected  daily  sugar  product 
of  this  vast  establishment  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  450  tons.— Xew  York  Sun. 


NOT  A  COURT  OF  LAST  RESORT. 

Old  settlers  In  Central  Illinois  still  relate 
with  gusto  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  murder  many  years  ago 
and  taken  before  a  newly  elected  country 
squire  for  n  preliminary  examination.  The 
trial  was  held  in  a  backwoods  school-house. 
The  prisoner  had  employed  an  attorney  to 
defend,  but  thi>  evidence  was  clear  and  pos- 
itive. Several  witnesses,  In  fact,  had  seen 
the  crime  committed. 

The  Justice  of  the  peace,  after  hearing  the 
testimony  and  listening  patiently  to  the 
speech  of  the  lawyer,  looked  sternly  over  his 
Spectacles  at  the  prisoner,  and  addressed  him 
thus: 

"John  Simpson, the  evidence  Is  all  ag'in  you. 
Titer'  hain't  the  shadder  of  a  doubt  but  what 
jrou  committed  the  murder.  John  Simpson, 
st:ind  up!" 

The  prisoner  complied  with  the  order. 

"The  Sentence  of  this  court,"  proceeded  his 
honor,  "is  that  yon.  John  Simpson,  be  took 
out  to  the  woods  hack  of  this  school-house  to- 
morrow morals'  at  half  past  nlue  o'clock  and 
hung  by  the  neck  until—" 

"Your  honor,"  interposed  the  attorney  for 


the  defense,  thunderstruck,  "you  are  not  sen- 
tencing the  prisoner  to  death,  are  you!" 

"That's  edzackly  what  I'm  doin'.  The  sen- 
tence of  this  court,  John  Simpson,  is  that 
you  be  took  out  to  the  woods  back  of  this 
school-house  to-morrow  niornin'  and  hung  by 
the  neck — " 

"But.  your  honor."  gasped  the  lawyer,  "you 
have  no  right  to  do  that!  There  is  no  law  for 
such  an  extraordinary  proceeding — " 

"Sit  down,  sir!"  thundered  the  squire. 
"This  court  don't  need  any  instructions  from 
you.  This  court  knows  what  it's  doin'.  John 
Simpson,  stand  up  ag'in.  The  sentence  of 
this  court—" 

But  a  way  out  of  the  appalling  difficulty  had 
suggested  itself  to  the  prisoner's  attorney. 
He  spraug  to  his  feet  and  interrupted  the 
court  again. 

"Your  honor,"  he  said,  "one  moment!  We 
have  the  right  to  appeal  this  case,  haven't 
we?" 

The  squire  scratched  his  head. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I  reckon  ye  kin 
take  an  appeal." 

"Well,  your  honor,  we  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois." 

The  prisoner's  life  was  saved  for  the  time, 
but  it  was  a  narrow  escape. — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


ZOAR'S  FALL  CAUSED  BY  A  RIBBON. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  a  Cleveland  man  who 
has  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  Zoarites 
during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  "how  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Zoar  community  began?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  It  was  all  on  account  of  a 
piece  of  ribbon.  One -of  the  things  that  the 
people  of  Zoar  foreswore  when  they  settled 
there  was  gaudy  raiment.  They  dressed  them- 
selves in  Somber  colors,  and  ornaments  were 
uuthought  of.  As  long  as  that  plan  was  ad- 
hered to  Zoar  was  safe;  but  when  people  got 
to  going  there  from  the  cities,  to  board  at  the 
hotel,  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  inaug- 
urated. 

"It  was  the  law  of  the  community  that 
all  the  earnings  of  the  people  were  to  be 
turned  into  the  common  treasury,  and  that 
nobody  was  to  have  a  cent  to  spend  for  his 
personal  benefit  or  pleasure.  The  trustees  did 
all  the  buying,  and  everything  was  owned  in 
common. 

"After  awhile,  however,  the  girls  who 
worked  at  the  hotel  began  to  get  presents  of 
money  from  visitors,  and  one  of  them,  one 
day,  took  a  few  cents  out  of  the  change  she 
had  received  and  bought  a  piece  of  ribbon. 

"It  was  like  introducing  the  measles.  It 
was  catching,  and  presently  the  other  girls 
began  to  come  out  in  glorious  colors. 

"The  deadly  work  had  been  done.  The 
trustees  were  powerless.  Girls  who  were  not 
fortuuate  enough  to  be  assigned  to  work  at 
the  hotel  went  away— out  into  the  world,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  the  boys  began  to  fol- 
low them. 

"That  was  the  manner  in  which  Zoar  fell. 
The  people  there  to-day  are  nearly  all  old. 
and  for  that  reason  the  community  cannot 
last.  The  property  is  to  be  sold,  the  receipts 
will  be  divided,  and  Zoar  will  be  but  a  mem- 
ory of  what  might  have  been  but  for  a  piece 
of  ribbon."— Cleveland  Leader. 


THE  KEYSTONE  RIVETER. 

It  always  happens  that  when  the  farmer  is 
busiest  then  is  the  time  that  his  harness 
always  breaks.  A  buckle  comes  loose,  a  brace 
splits  or  tears  or  the  keeper  is  torn  from  its 
place.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  that 
means  a  trip  to  the  harness-makers  for  repairs, 
but  the  Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Ellwood  City, 
Pa.,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer  a 
little  machine  called  the  Keystone  Riveter, 
with  which  he  can  repair  his  harness  as  easily 
as  he  can  nail  a  board  on  a  fence.  This  riveter 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  make  all  his  leather 
harness  if  he  wishes.  Any  one  interested  in 
this  low-priced  machine  can  get  a  circular  by 
sending  to  the  Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Ellwood 
City,  Pa, 


QUEER  YANKEE  WAYS. 

A  western  newspaper  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  high-caste  Chinaman's  diary 
of  travel  in  America  and  has  printed  a  trans- 
lation. The  critic  says  the  Americans  con- 
sume enormous  quantities  of  whisky.  "They 
hurry  with  everything,  instead  of  resting  like 
civilized  persons:  they  never  enjoy  themselves 
by  sitting  quietly  on  their  ancestor's  graves. 
Tiny  kick  balls  violently  without  pay.  and 
even  sit  down  to  the  same  table  with  women, 
while  the  American  dancing  consists  of  spin- 
ning around  to  the  most  discordant  music." 
Furthermore,  "in  good  weather  Americans 
wander  in  the  fields  waving  long  sticks  sense- 
lessly in  the  air."— Albauy  Times-Union. 


A  LESSON  IN  SHARPSHOOTING. 

A  Texas  military  company  was  out  on  the 
range  recently  practicing  at  rifle-shooting. 
The  lieutenant  in  command  suddenly  became 
exasperated  at  the  poor  shooting,  and  seizing 
a  gun  from  one  of  the  privates,  cried  sharply: 
"I'll  show  you  fellows  how  to  shoot!"  Tak- 
ing a  long  aim,  a  strong  aim,  and  an  aim 
all  together,  he  fired  and  missed.  Cooly  turn- 
ing to  the  private  who  owned  the  gun,  he 
said,  "That's  the  way  you  shoot!"  He  again 
loaded  the  weapon  and  missed.  Turning  to 
the  second  man  in  the  rank,  he  remarked, 
"That's  the  way  you  shoot!"  In  this  way  he 
missed  about  a  dozen  times,  illustrating  to 
each  soldier  his  personal  incapacity,  and  fin- 
ally hit  the  target.  "And  that,"  he  ejac- 
ulated, handing  the  gun  back,  "is  the  way  I 
shoot."— Los  Angeles  Times. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice.,  had  placed 
in  hlS  liundB  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  ami  per- 
mafient  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitia,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a 
p<*u~tive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  alt 
N*nuu»  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
corsitive  powers  in  thuusuuds  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 

by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stump,  naming  this 
Viper,  \V.  A.  N0YE8,  t'H)  Powers'  Block.  Rochester.  K  Y. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

A  darky  was  suing  a  railroad  company  for 
damages,  caused  by  the  killing  of  his  cow. 
There  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  pur- 
posely driven  the  cow  on  the  track. 

"Did  you  not  drive  the  animal  in  front  of 
the  engine?"  asked  the  lawyer  for  the  railroad. 

"No,  suh,  I  didn't." 

"You'll  swear  you  didn't?" 

"Yes,  suh— ten  times  over ! " 

He  won  the  case,  but  as  he  pocketed  the 
check  for  his  money  some  one  overheard  him 
say: 

"Dat  wuz  a  narrow  escape  I  had,  I  tell  you; 
but  I  tol'  him  de  truth.  It  wuzn't  me  what 
driv'  de  cow  in  front  of  de  engine,  but  my 
brother-in-law;  he  de  one  done  it!  I  mighty 
glad  dat  lawyer  stop  when  he  did,  kase  he  wuz 
right  in  de  fambly."— Atlanta  Constitution. 


{Piper  Methysticum.) 
piper  methysticum,  from 


ONE.IN  A  THOUSAND. 

"I  don't  see  anything  remarkable  about  the 
man." 

"That's  because  you  don't  know  him.  I've 
been  with  him  almost  constantly  for  the  last 
eight  weeks,  and  not  once  has  he  undertaken 
to  explain  to  me  the  duty  of  the  president  and 
congress  at  this  time."— Chicago  Post. 


"I  like  selling  'American  Women,'  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  so  attractive  and  useful. 
Its  low  price  is  another  feature  much  to  the 
agent's  advantage."  So  writes  one  of  our 
agents  in  British  Columbia,  and  he  adds: 
"Your  map  of  the  Klondike  and  the  routes 
to  it,  in  Peerless  Atlas,  are  excellent.  Send  20 
more  Peerless  quick  as  possible." 


A  New  Shrub  that  Cures  Kidney  and  Bladder 
Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc.— Free. 

Disobdeks  of  the  Kid- 
neys and  Bladder  cause 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 
RHEUMATISM,  GRAVEL, 
PAIN  IN  THE  BACK,  FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS,  URI- 
NARY DISORDERS, 
DROPSY,  etc.  For  these 
diseases  a  POSITIVE 
SPECIFIC  CURE  is  found 
in  a  new  botanical  dis- 
covery, the  wonderful 
T^SiVf;?,AI^SlEPB  Kava-KavaShrtjb, 
called  by  botanists,  the 
the  Ganges  river,  East 
India.  It  has  the  extraordinary  record  of  1200  hos- 
pital cures  in  30  days.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
Kidneys  and  cures  by  draining  out  of  the  Blood 
the  poisonous  Uric  Acid,  Urates,  Lithates,  etc., 
which  cause  the  diseased  conditions. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  tes- 
tifies in  the  Christian  Advocate  that  it  completely 
cured  him  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  of  many 
years'  standing.  Hon.  K.  C.  Wood,  of  Lowell,  Ind., 
writes  that  in  four  weeks  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub  cured 
him  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  of  ten  years' 
standing,  and  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  of  West  Pawlet, 
Vt.,  gives  similar  testimony.  Many  ladies  also  testify 
to  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  disorders  peculiar 
to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Specific  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  Mail  FREE,  only  asking  that  when 
cured  yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others. 
It  is  a  Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address, 
The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  No.  409  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.   Mention  this  paper. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

We  mail  at  our  risk  10 
packages  of  Blueing, 
(needed  in  every  family), 
also  lO  Gold  plated 
Klondike  Nugget  L» 
diea'Stick  or  Gents'Scart 
Pins,  to  sell  among  friends 
at  lOc.  each.  Whensold 
you  send  money  and  we 
send  free  an  open-face. 
Gold  plated,  stem  wind- 
ing, fine  timekeeping 
Watek  and  Chain,  or  you 
keep  half  the  money  in- 
stead of  Watch.  TVe  take 
back  what  you  don't  sen. 
Address  on  Postal  Card, 
IBBST  CONCEKN, 
5SS  E.  116th  St.,  New  York. 


OUR  GIANT  ALMANAC 

The  Farm  and  Fireside's  Giant  Almanac  and 
Annual  Reference  Book  (150  pages)  is  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  authority  on  political,  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  financial,  educational, 
religious  and  miscellaneous  subjects  and 
statistics  in  general.  Price,  with  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year,  50  cts.   Send  orders  now. 
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Men,  Women  and   Children.  Address, 

The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 

147  Huron  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO.        Catalogue  Free. 
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PREMIUM  and  CLUBBING  OFFERS 


Below  we  list  a  number  of  premiums  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
previous  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  We  guarantee  each  and  every  premium 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Our  catalogue  describing 
them  in  full  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  Samantha  at  Saratoga,"    -  35c 

"Samantha  at  Saratoga"given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  "  Samantha  Among 
the  Brethren,"     -     -      -  35c. 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  for  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Set  of  Six  Tablespoons     -  $1.25 

Setuf  Six  Tablespoons  given  free  fora 
club  of  8ijc  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle,  -  $2.00 

Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle  given  free 
for  a  club  of  eight  yearly 
subscribers.  Sent  by  express, 
charges  collect. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  -  45c. 

The  "Life  of  Lincoln"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  three  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Life  of  Washington,"       -  45c. 

The  "Life  of  Washington"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  three  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "The Arts  of  Beauty,"       -  35c. 

"  T)te  Arts  of  Beauty"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  100  Photographic  Views,"  35c. 

"100  Photographic  Views"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Universal  Dictionary,"  - 

"  Universal  Dictionary"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 


40c. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  the  Oxford  Bible,  -  $2.00 

The  Bible  given  free  for  a  club  of 
tett  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper,  or  for  a  club  of  flre. 
yearly  subscribers  and  SI  cash. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Prodigal  Son  Picture."    -  40c. 

"Prodigal  Son  Picture"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Silver-plated  Berry-spoon,  -  50c. 

Silver-plated  Berry-spoon  given  free 
for  a  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Standard  Cook  Book,"  -  35c. 

"Standard  Cook  Book"  given  free  for  ■ 
club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  40c. 

"Christ  Before  Pilate"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons,    -    -  75c. 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a 
club  of  four  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell,  50c. 

Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell  given 
free  for  club  of  three  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Shoe  Cobbling  Outfit,  -    -  $2.00 

The  Shoe  Cobbling  Outfit  given  for 
a  club  of  tell  subscribers.  Sent 
by  freight,  charges  collect. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Atlas,"-    -     -  40c. 

"People's  Atlas"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 


Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers.  Including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  in  a  club. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Mat  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Miniature  Cut  of  tie 
Drop-bead  Cabinet 
Open  Ready  for  Work. 


Premium 

No.  135. 


«  MACHINE  FOR  <t?0 

AND  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  TEAR  ^™ 

Duking  the  past  four  years  we  have  sold  over  1,000  Superior  Sewing-machines.  Everv  one  was  sent  out  on  the 
condition  that  if  it  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction  it  could  be  returned  at  our  expense.  Not  one  has  been 
returned,  and  not  a  single  complaint  received.  Why?  Because  the  Superior  is  the  best  machine  ever  sold  for  the  money. 
Many  have -written  us  that  it  is  better  than  machines  sold  by  agents  in  their  community  for  from  §50  to  §60.  They  are 
manufactured  and  guaranteed  for  five  years  by  the  largest  sewing-machine  company  in  America.  We  sell  this  machine  to 
our  readers  for  about  what  county  agents  would  have  to  pay  for  it  at  wholesale.    We  save  you  all  of  the  agent's  profit. 

We  now  offer  the  Superior  Machine  in  a  Drop-head  Cabinet,  which  is  giving  a  bigger  bargain  than  ever.  Every  woman 
who  sees  the  Drop-head  Cabinet  will  not  have  any  other.  It  is  easy  to  raise  and  lower  the  head  and  close  the  cabinet. 
When  closed,  the  head  is  in  a  dust-proof  case,  out  of  sight  and  away  from  the  children.  We  guarantee  the  machine  to  be 
full  standard  size,  same  as  agents  sell  for  S50  to  SCO,  and  made  of  the  very  best  material  and  finely  finished. 

Sent  on  Trial=We  Pay  the  Freight=May  be  Returned  at  Our  Expense 


I  I  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB 


We  give  thisSewing-maehine  FREE 
for  a  club  of  100  yearly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside;  or  for  a  club 
of  75  and  S5  cash ;  or  for  a  club  of  50 
and  S10  cash  ;  or  for  a  club  of  25  and 
S15  cash.   WE  PAT  THE  FREIGHT 


Miniature  Cut  of  Drop-head  Cabinet  Closed. 


The  Arm 


is  exceedingly  high,  long  and  strong.  Under 
the  arm  of  the  Superior  there  is  a  clear  space 
nine  inches  long  and  almost  six  inches  high,  or  nearly  fifty- 
five  square  inches  of  clear  space,  allowing  the  bulkiest  work 
to  be  stitched  and  handled  with  ease.  The  Superior  is  pos- 
itively a  high-arm  machine— as  high  as  any  S00  family  sewing- 
machine  made  in  America.   This  we  absolutely  guarantee. 

is  of  the  highest  grade.  The  Drop- 
head  Cabinet  is  really  a  beautiful 
piece  of  furniture.  There  are  four  side  drawers,  with  a  long, 
sliding  center  drawer,  which  is  lined  with  velvet.  Machines 
finished  in  either  oak  or  walnut, as  desired.  State  which  you 
want,  or  we  will  send  oak. 

is  beautifully  decorated  in  gold  and  bright 
colors.  All  of  the  working  parts,  hand-wheel, 
screws,  plates,  etc.,  are  highly  polished  and  nickel-plated. 
The  bed-plate  is  firmly  hinged  and  let  in  flush  with  the 
cabinet  work.  The  stand  is  strong,  light  and  graceful.  The 
treadle  and  drive-wheel  are  hung  on  adjustable  steel  centers. 
The  stand  is  fitted  with  oil-cups  and  nickel-plated  castors. 

is  straight,  has  a  large  shank,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  set  it  wrongly  or  for  it  to  become 
fast  in  the  bar.  The  needle-bar  runs  in  hardened  steel  bush- 
ings, packed  above  and  below  with  felt,  holding  the  oil.  The 
Superior  makes  the  double  lock-stich. 

If  parlies  who  live  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  will  write  us. 

If  the  women  of  America  could  only  see  and  know  this 
business,  for  no  woman  would  then  pay  more  than  $20  for 


The  Woodwork 


The  Head 


The  Needle  Ls 


The  Attachments 


The  Automatic  Bobbin-winder 

as  a  spool  of  thread.  The  Tenison  Liberator  is  perfection 
itself.  The  Take-up  is  absolutely  automatic  in  its  actions  at 
all  times  and  on  all  kinds  of  work.  The  Hand-wheel  is 
adjustable,  enabling  the  operator  to  wind  the  bobbin  without 
running  the  machine. 

The  Shuttle  and  cylindrical  in  shape.   The  Feed  is 

double,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  needle,  is  positive  in 
its  action  and  handles  the  heaviest  work  easily.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  adjusted. 

supplied  without  extra  charge,  are 
he  latest  design,  interchange- 
able, and  constructed  to  slip  on  the  presser-bar.  They  are 
made  throughout  of  the  best  steel,  polished  and  nickel-plated, 
and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  brass  or  soft  metal  or  a  single 
soldered  joint  about  them.  The  attachments  consist  of 
Ruffler.  Tucker,  Binder,  Braider-foot,  Unrter-braider,  Slide- 
plate,  Shirring  Slide-plate,  four  Heniniers  of  assorted  widths, 
Q,u liter,  Thread-cutter,  Foot-hemmer  and  Feller. 

TrlP  A^AtcnnVc  include  twelve  Needles,  six  Bobbins, 
111C  ALCCSiUl  ICS  Oil-can  filled  with  oil,  large  and 
small  Screw-drivers,  Sewing  Guide,  Guide-screw,  Certificate 
of  Warranty,  good  for  five  years,  and  Instruction  Book. 

i  we  will  give  them  the  lowest  price  possible  to  their  at/dress. 

machine,  the  sewing-machine  agents  would  have  to  quit 
the  finest  machine  that  the  agents  have  to  offer. 


Upon  receipt  of  $20  we  will  send  the  Superior  Machine  by  freight,  charges  prepaid,  to  any  point  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
If,  after  30  days'  trial,  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  may  be  returned  to  us  by  freight  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  the  $20. 


ZELL'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  SS&a 


been  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
books  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 


Recently  it  was  thoroughly  revised  and  4- 


brought  up  to  date.  In  this  short  space  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  its  com- 
pleteness and  value  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  home  and  school-room.  It  is  a 
great  bargain  and  sure  to  please.  It  weighs  nearly  3  pounds,  is  2  inches  thick,  6% 
Inches  wide  and  9%  inches  long,  contains  1,000  pages  and  900  pictures. 
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Price  of  Zell's  Encyclopedia  bound  in  cloth,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  $1.50. 

We  have  about  500  copies  of  Zell's  Encyclopedia,  bound  in  a  strong  paper  binding 
(same  as  the  Jl.so  edition  except  in  binding),  which  we  will  close  out  for  60  cents 
a  copy,  including  Farm  and  Fireside  one  vear.  When  this  supply  is  exhausted 
no  more  can  be  had.   It  is  a  big  bargain. 


60  Cents. 


i 
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SILVERWARE  FREE 

We  absolutely  guarantee  every  piece  of  this  sil- 
verware to  be  as  described  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

This  silverware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  ined- 
icines  the  same  as  solid  silver.   It  will  not,  cannot  eon-ode 
or  rust.    Teaspoons  of  equal  merit  are  sold  in  jewelry- 
stores  for' $1.50  or  more  a  set;  but  because  we  l>uy  il i n  .  I 
from   the  manufacturers   in   erurrmous  quantities,  and 
.    because  we  do  not  make  any  profit  on  this  silverware 
;    (subscriptions  and  clubs  are  all  we  want),  we  furnish  it  at. 
;    a  great  bargain.    In  beauty  and  finish  it  is  perfect,  and  for 
~    daily  use,  year  after  year,  there  is  nothing  better.  The 
f    base  of  this  ware  is  solid  nickel-silver,  which  is  silver 
=5    color  through  and  through,  and  will  last  <t  lifetime.  This 
3    base  is  then  given  an  EXTRA  plate  of  pure  coin-silver. 

j  GRAND  SPECIAL  OFFERS  | 

j  This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for  75  Cents. 

?  This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Forks  for  $1.00, 

!  This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  SI. 25. 

\  This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for  $2,00. 

::  This  Paper  1  year  and  both  Sugar-shell  and  Butter-knife,  50c. 

When  ordered  at  one  time  and  to  one  address, 
3   we  will  send  the  complete  set  of  silverware, 
\   26  pieces  in  all,  and  this  paper  FIVE  years,  for 
FIVE  DOLLARS.    (This  otter  can  count  as  ON E 
yearly  subscription  only  in  a  club.) 


FREE   FOR  CLUBS.... 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  for  a  club  of  FOUR. 
Set  of  6  Forks  given  for  a  club  of  FIVE. 
Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  for  a  club  of  SIX. 
Set  of  6  Knives  given  for  a  club  of  FIVE  and  $1. 
Sugar-shell  ( both  i  given  for  a  club  of  THREE. 

Butter-knife  " 


Will  Stand 
Any  Test,* 


To  test  tins  silverware,  use  acids  or  a  file. 
If  not  found  to  be  well  plated  with  pure 
coin-silver  and  absolutely  white  as  silver 
tliroiurh  and  throuidi.  and  exactly  as  de- 
scribed in  every  particular,  we  will  refund  your  money  and  make 
you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to  us  (with  hi  cents 
to  help  pay  cost  of  the  new  piece)  we  will  replace  any  piece  of  ware 
damaged  in  making  the  test,  providing  you  tell  some  of  your  neigh- 
bors what  the  test  proved.  We  hope  a  irreat  many  persons  will 
make  the  test,  for  it  always  leads  to  many  additional  orders  from 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  person  who  made  the  test. 


Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club,    lienewals  and  new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  oicn  subscription,  may  be  counted  in  a  club. 


Postage  or  expressaee  paid  by  us 

if  not  otherwise  specified 


Foroanntyh?sreP?gyTddress  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THIS  IS  THE  KEYSTONE 

HAY  LOADER 

which  loads  hay  from  the  windrow  or  direct  from  theS 
swath  where  the  hay  is  heavy.  It  greatly  facilitates^ 
the  operation  _  ^ 

and  reduces  the         ^EU&SB^^b  "  Quick 
cost  of  harvest-  I  ^^^Sf^^^^W  M 
tng  a  crop        W^^O^f  naymg 
olhay.  .^«gTOy  Qualify 

Prime.' 


You  can  not  be  short  of  helpif  you  have  one  of  these? 
loaders,  because  one  man  tan  load  hay  with  it  if/ 
necessary.   It  is  a  light,  strong  machine  and  will/ 

This  inach^m'ean&our    KEYSTONE   CHIEF  S 

side  delivery  rake  make  a  complete  combination  for\ 
the  rnpfd  and  economic  making  of  clean,  bright,? 
salable  hay.   More  about  them  in  our  free  circulars.) 


KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
21  River  St. 


STERLING,  ILL.I 


Galvan- 
ized 
Steel 


Self-oiling, 
Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- 
thing the  farmer 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  anil 
Pumps, 
Cutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc, 


TUMPING  D  MILLS 

"  lable  points,  free,  i 

Ifg.  Co.  1 

B ATA  VI A,  ILL,  \ 


Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free, 

Appleton  Mfg.  Go. 

St. 


•  Fargo 


THE  KEYSTONE 

RIVETING  MACHINE 

'lis  the 
savings, 
(not  the 
winnings) 
that 
makes 
the 

farmer 
rich. 
This 

riveter  enables  yon 

TO  REPAIR  HARNESS,  PUT  ON  A  KEEPER  OR 

SUCKLE  Kivets  are  countersunk.  Has  punch  attachment 

HART  MAN  MFG.*  CO.,  Box  26,  Ell  wood  City.  Pa. 
AGENTS  WANTED.     or  Room  ?7,  27?  Broadw.j,  .Sew  York. 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

Ztto  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  KaDbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree. Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  IIL 


17C.  PER  ROD 


JOKES 


PPAYS 
THE 
FRATE 


©ur  ]f arm. 


Comes  and  Goes, 

butetillisa  ''stayer."  Come  summer,  come  win- 
ter, The  Page  abide?  unchanged.  We' ve  told  you 
overand  again  It'*  the  coil  that  does  it.  That 

coil  is  patented  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Ti>si»Jt  is  "tiit  makes  the  Kiuclm&n  Feaea  tar  I 
mom.    Wubeur  Duplex  Automatic  MacbLne  joul 
cake  1U0  styles  ud  60  rods  per  dar  of  thol 

 Beat  Woren  VTireFenc*  on  Earth,  I 

Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pir-tizhtl 

FOR  18^  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  19c.  B*bbH-proofl 
fence  10c.  and  ft  good  Hog  fence! 
for  12c.  per  rod-  Plain.,  Colled  ■ 
Spring  ftnd  Barbed  Wlrs  to  fann- 
en  ftt  wholesale  priees.  Catalogue 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Addreu.  | 
ROTHERSTTSox  225,  Rld?CTlllf,  Indiana. 


Is  all  it  costs  C 
to  build  the  C 
bestWovenWireFcnce  L 
on  earth  with  our  C 
Automatic  Machine,  u 
We  sell  the  Famous  C 
CO  I  L  SPRING  WIRE  k 

Catalogue  Free.  L 
Kokomo  Fence  MachineCo,  % 
Box  67.  Kokomo,  Ind.  C 


BEST  SCALE,      LEAST  MONEY. 

JONES  OF  BINQHAMTON,  N.  Ye 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  t lie  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  fanners  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus- 
ive territory.  1 50  percent  profit 
COKMANI  MFO.  CO. 
223  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


PRODUCING  THE  CAPITAL. 

It  is  an  advants^e  in  poultry -keeping 
that  the  beginner  makes  his  capital;  that 
is,  he  can  "grow"  his  capital  if  he  will 
be  patient.  What  is  meant  is  that  if  he 
commences  with  fifty  hens  he  need  not  be 
compelled  to  buy  more  stock  immediately, 
as  he  can  prepare  during  one  year  for  the 
next.  He  may  have  two  hundred  hens  the 
second  year,  and  have  all  accommodations 
complete.  The  third  year  he  may  have  a 
flock  of  five  hundred  and  then  increase 
every  year  thereafter,  so  that  in  five  years 
or  more  his  farm  may  contain  one  thou- 
sand hens.  It  may  extend  the  period  over 
five  years,  hence,  as  the  beginning  is  with 
a  few,  the  capital  will  be  small,  and  as  the 
poultryman  adds  to  the  number  of  his  hens 
he  at  the  same  time  enlarges  his  capital. 
That  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  poultry 
business' — this  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
capital — which  makes  it  so  attractive  to 
many,  and  which  also  makes  the  business 
possible  to  those  who  cannot  derive  as  large 
profit  in  proportion  to  capital  invested  in 
any  other  pursuit.  But  the  great  difficulty 
is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  who  turn  their 
attention  to  poultry  are  unwilling  to  wait 
five  years.  They  are  not  inclined  to  build 
up  a  business,  but  endeavor  to  get  into  it 
the  first  year,  with  a  profit  from  limited 
capital  and  no  experience,  the  result  being 
that  the  list  of  failures  is  a  long  one.  The 
one  who  begins  with  a  few  and  increases 
his  flocks  gains  experience  as  he  travels 
along  the  road  of  progress,  and  while  in- 
creasing his  capital  through  the  natural 
increase  of  his  flock,  he  is  adding  to  his 
experience  and  becoming  more  capable  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  sought.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  made  greater  by 
the  production  of  the  flocks,  the  eggs  and 
poultry  sold  being  the  source  of  income. 
It  may  be  a  hardship  to  support  a  family 
while  getting  well  into  the  business,  but 
the  sacrifices  made  win  be  well  repaid 
later.  While  building  up  a  business  the 
selection  of  good  layers  from  pure  breeds 
and  the  escaping  of  disease  will  also  assist 
in  insuring  success. 


INEFFECTIVE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

The  preparation  and  application  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  plant-diseases  are  now 
pretty  generally  understood  by  horticul- 
turists, but  complaint  is  still  of  common 
occurrence.  It  is  stated  that  the  fungicide 
for  some  unknown  reason  is  not  effective 
at  certain  times,  and  that  at  others  a  pow- 
dery substance  settles  at  the  bottom  and 
will  not  mix  readily  with  the  comparative- 
ly clear  liquid  in  which  it  forms.  Concern- 
ing the  first  complaint,  the  answer  that 
would  most  frequently  be  found  correct  is 
that  the  disease  it  was  intended  to  check 
had  obtained  too  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
plants  to  be  dislodged  by  applications  of 
fungicide.  Preventing  the  entrance  of  the 
parasite  is  insurance.  Spray  early,  often 
and  thoroughly. 

The  settling  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
due  to  age.  When  the  lime  and  copper 
sulphate  solutions  are  mixed  and  applied 
while  fresh,  no  trouble  from  settling  is  ex- 
perienced. But  the  longer  the  mixture 
stands  the  poorer  it  gets  from  the  gradual 
but  constant  collecting  of  the  minute  parti- 
cles of  chemically  combined  lime  and  cop- 
per sulphate,  which  at  last  become  too 
large  and  heavy  to  be  held  in  suspension 
by  the  water.   They  sink. 

In  some  experiments  tried  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  old  and  freshly  mixed  Bordeaux- 
mixture  it  was  found  that  the  latter  was 
always  more  potent,  but  that  the  former 
was  not  always  nor  uniformly  worthless. 
Some  fungicide  was  mixed  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  weeks.  A  knapsack- 
sprayerful  was  applied  to  plots  of  potatoes 
with  the  result  that  the  ends  of  the  plots 
first  sprayed  were  almost  as  free  from 
blight  as  the  plots  sprayed  with  freshly 
made  mixture,  whereas  the  ends  sprayed 
with  the  last  of  the  fungicide  in  the  spray- 
er were  as  badly  affected  with  disease  as 
the  plots  not  sprayed  at  all.  This  shows 
that  the  precipitation  is  very  rapid  in  the 
mixture  and  that  the  effective  part  of  the 
solution  is  soon  pumped  out. 

From  these  experiments  it,  may  be  seen 
that  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  prepared 
as  dose  to  the  time  of  application  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  obtain  best  results.  The 
stock  solutions  of  lime  and  of  copper  sul- 
phate may  be  kept,  but  the  mixture  may 
not.  M.  G.  K. 


Potash 

Free 


is  one  of  the  three  important  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  ;  the  others  are  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen.  Too  little  Pot- 
ash is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop  failure. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it  should  be  used,  and  how 
much  Potash  a  well-balanced  fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERriAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Works  Speak  Louder  than  Words 

This  is  especially  applicable  to 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

Anything  we  mav  sav  of  its  grood  qualities  would  be  inadequate  to  fully 
express  the  superiority  of  its  work.  We  are  receiving  constantly  letters  from 
users  telling  how  well  pleased  they  are  with  the  Improved  U.  S.  ;  how  clean  it 
skims;  how  easv  it  runs;  how  little  work  it  is  to  take  care  of— there  being 
so  few  parts;  how  it  has  increased  the  yield  and  improved  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  so  that  thev  not  onlv  have  more  butter  to  sell,  but  it  commands  a  higher 
price  ;  how  little  the  expense  of  running  is— few  repairs,  and  that  they  would 
not  have  any  other  make  of  Separator. 


More  Improved  U.  S.  Separators  are  being  sold  than  ever  before,  which  is 
a  sure  sign  of  their  popularity  among  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen. 
We  also  manufacture  the 

First  Prize  Dog  or  Sheep  Power 

which  is  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  made.  It  is  not  only  unequalled  as  a  power 
for  light-weight  animals  to  run  machinery  with,  but  Dog  Breeders  say  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  exercise  dogs  on.   .  

Clinton,  Conn.,  March  10,  i8qS. 
The  goods  liave  arrived  and  been  set  up.   Mr.  Pratt  is  much  pleased  with 
the  Improved  Separator,  and  thinks  the  dog  power  the  finest  he  ever  saw.  He 
is  a  large  dog  breeder,  and  considers  it  a  fine  thing  to  exercise  his  dogs  on. 

  HENRY  M.  MARSH. 

If  you  wish  anything  in  the  Dairy  line,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our 
goods  before  purchasing  elsewhere.   Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BUCKEYE 


ADJUSTABLE  ARCH 

CULTIVATOR. 

Equipped  with  six  small  shovels 
instead  of  four  large  ones. 


The  Ideal 
MACHINE 

for  the  level  cul 
tivatiou  so  Meces. 
sary  to  snccess 


That 
Adjustable 
Arch 

makes  this 
a  perfect  tool 
for  cultivating 
all  crops 
grown  in  nar- 
row rows.  It  is  so  easily  adjusted  to  any  width. 

More  about  this  and  many  other  things  of  value  to  the  farmer  in  our  catalogue.     Send  for  it. 

17  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa  . 


in  Growing 
Corn,  Sorghum, 
Potatoes  and  Beans 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  be  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 
You  Save  Salesman's  Expenses  and  Agent's  Profit. 

Analysis.   Phos.  Acid,   Ammonia,   Actual  Potash, 
per  cent.     per  cent.        per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal   22  to  25       4    to  5    S22.oopert.on 

Four  Fold  Fertilizer   9  to  10       2to3  2to3  16.00 

Smoky  City  "    8  to  10       l%to2X         l>£to2%  15.00 

Big  Bonanza  "    9  to  10       2%  to  3}£         4    to  5  20.00  " 

Potato  Special        "    9  to  10       3Jgto4}£        6    to  7  23.00  " 

Tobacco  Special      "    11  to  12       3    to  4  4    to  5  21.00  " 

Bone  and  Meat   13  to  15       4    to  5    18.00  " 

For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write   WALKER  STRATMAN  &  CO.  Herr's  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
for  25  years  at  wholesale  prices,  saving 
him  the  dealer's  protits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination.  Everything 
warranted.   IIS  styles  of  Ve- 
hicles, 5o  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Biigcle*,  $86  to  $TO. 

Surrey 0,  $50  to  $1 
CnrriujgeR,  Phtietonn,  Trap*. 
Wagonette*,  Spring-Ron  .1 
und  .Mill-  Wagon*. 


No.  77. — Surrej  names*.    Price.  »iti.0O. 
As  rood  u  sells  for  f23.«*. 


Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 
of  all  our  styles. 


No.  606. — Surrey.    l*riot.  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun-sbade, 
apron  and  fenders,  JOO.    As  rood  a?  sells  for  990. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Secretary  ELKHART,  IXD, 

Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 

But  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.    30  per  cent  saTed. 

Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  Illus- 
trai  cd  Catalogue  send  3  cents  in  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  us  ftt 
World's  Fair.  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

Pric7$44r*'  Alliance  Carriage  Co.  227  E.  Conrt  St.  Cincinnati,  0.     Price  $go 


Our  Giant  Almanac 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Giant  Almanac  anil 
Annual  Reference  Book  (450  pages)  is  non- 
ready  for  delivery.  It  is  an  absolutely  re- 
liable authority  on  political,  agricultural, 
commercial,  financial,  educational,  religious  aud  miscellaneous  subjects  and  statistics  in 
geuerul,    Price,  with  Farm  aud  Fireside  oue  year,  50  cents.   Send  orders  now. 


EASTERN  EDITION- 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  SprinctipM,  Ohio,  a*  second -class  mat]  matter. 


yol.  xxi.  no.  ir 
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TEEMS  {ISSffilsf 


WAR 

talk  has  occupied  the  public  mind  for  weeks, 
to  the  exclusion  of  strict  business  matters. 

Yet  the  people  must  live  and  buy  vast 
quantities  of  everything  as  usual,  and  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  must  advertise  just 
the  same,  even  though  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Flying  Squadrons  haven't  yet  licked 
Spain  out  of  her  boots. 

That  licking  will  come  soon,  and  then  there 
will  be  the  grandest  business  revival  this 
country  has  seen  in  a  hundred  years.  Then 
everybody  will  rush  in  with  advertisements 
and  competition  will  be  fierce. 

Don't  wait  until  the  war  closes — its 
bound  to  come.  Oct  your  advertising 
started  in 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

While  "conservatism"  prevails,  and  thus 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  less  competition. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  leading  agricul- 
tural journal  of  the  world — over  300,000 
copies  per  issue — million  and  a  half  readers. 

Ask  for  rates  and  let  us  talk  it  over. 


ITU  ITU 


Prominent  English  statesmen  have  recently  declared 
in  favor  of  an  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Commenting  on  this  subject  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance,  a  writer  aptly  says  the  real  basis  of  it 
is  not  blood  relationship  but  bread  relationship.  Bread 
is  the  bond  of  peace.  England  is  dependent  on  foreign 
food-supplies  for  existence.  Five  sixths  of  her  food  is 
imported.  The  United  States  finds  England  the  best 
market  for  surplus  food-products.  This  inter-depen- 
dence is  the  basis  of  the  alliance  proposed  by  Great  Britian 
as  a  far-sighted  measure  of  self-preservation. 


A  contributor  to  the  "New  York  Sun"  says  that  the 
overtures  of  Great  Britian  to  the  United  States  suggesting 
an  ultimate  compact  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  com- 
ing at  this  time  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  should  receive  due  consideration  in  the  councils 
of  our  government. 

"While  it  should  be  remembered  of  the  United  States, 
and  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time,  that  this  contest  with 
Spain  is  the  first  and  only  war  begun  by  any  country  in 
the  history  of  the  world  which  had  for  its  object  the  sole 
and  disinterested  purpose  of  releasing  from  inhuman 
treatment  a  helpless  people  of  another  race  outside  its 
borders,  and  establishing  their  freedom  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  made  the 
occasion  for  an  alliance  of  the  English-speaking  race  in 
the  interest  of  progress  and  universal  peace. 

"We  do  not  forget  that  in  the  very  zenith  of  Spanish 
glory  and  power,  when  Spain  was  mistress  of  the  world, 
it  was  the  English  race  which  dealt  the  first  blow  that 
started  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  retrograde  power,  and 
from  that  time  on  her  downward  course  has  never  ceased. 

"It  now  devolves  upon  an  English-speaking  race  again 
to  destroy  her  armada,  to  strike  the  finishing  blow,  to 
deliver  the  final  quietus  to  that  cruel  and  treacherous 
nation,  to  those  perpetrators  of  savage  horrors  whose 
wicked  tortures  in  the  Netherlands  made  the  inhuman 
Alva  a  fit  precursor  of  the  monster  Weyler  in  Cuba. 
The  Spain  we  are  fighting  to-day  is  the  Spain  of  the  six- 


teenth century,  brave,  vindictive  and  savage,  delighting 
mostly  in  rapine,  robbery  and  the  persecution  of  her 
subjects;  in  ignorance,  bigotry  and  bull-tights.  It  is  an 
act  of  Christian  civilization,  demanded  by  this  enlight- 
ened age,  and  forced  upon  the  United  States,  to  release 
Spanish  colonies  in  American  and  Asiatic  waters  from 
the  cruel,  extortionate  and  hopeless  despotism  of  that 
decayed  power.  No  other  nation  could  undertake  it 
without  disturbing  that  balance  of  power  in  the  European 
family  to  prolong  the  nice  adjustment  of  which  great 
navies  and  standing  armies  exist,  consuming  half  the 
public  revenues  of  that  continent. 

"The  united  edicts  of  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  would  be  respected.  They  together  can  convince 
the  Spanish  and  all  other  races  that  the  days  of  conquest, 
glory  and  display  are  over;  that  force  of  arms  is  made 
necessary  only  in  dealing  with  degenerate  or  savage 
nations;  that  diplomacy  and  arbitration  should  conclude 
all  disputes  and  questions  arising  between  countries  of 
intelligence  and  integrity;  that  the  growth  and  strength 
of  any  state  must  rest  in  the  fullest  development  of  its 
agriculture,  industrial  and  commercial  interests,  in  the 
education  of  its  people,«and  in  raising  to  the  highest  level 
the  standard  of  citizenship  and  morals. 

"Supplemented  by  the  power  of  the  English  navy  and 
the  strategic  strength  of  her  possessions,  shall  we  not  be 
left  to  pursue  more  closely  the  strict  lines  of  government 
marked  out  by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  from 
which  we  were  in  danger  of  departing  to  pursue  the 
road  of  devitalizing  socialism  with  its  destruction  of 
individual  independence  and  protection?" 


England's  manifested  desire  for  such  an  alliance  places 
the  United  States  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  field  of 
international  diplomacy.  Other  nations  of  Europe  that 
have  been  sympathetic  toward  .Spain  now  give  positive 
assurances  of  their  friendship  to  the  United  States.  Fear 
of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  may  prevent  more  than  one 
European  power  from  assisting  Spain.  By  courteously 
acknowledging  their  assurances  of  friendship,  and  main- 
taining independence  with  an  ear  inclined  to  the  best 
offer  of  alliance,  our  government  prevents  Spain  from 
forming  any  alliance  against  the  United  States.  The 
development  of  a  nation  brings  to  it  new  duties,  and  it 
must  meet  them;  but  our  government  will  consider  well 
before  it  departs  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  "Wash- 
ington: "Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  what- 
ever state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ;  peace, 
commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entan- 
gling alliances  with  none." 


England's  overtures  for  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
and  the  diplomatic  assurances  of  friendship  made  by 
other  European  powers  have  been  followed  by  a  revival 
of  the  plan  for  a  Pan-American  alliance.  Senor  Salvador 
de  Mendonca,  minister  from  Brazil,  was  recently  trans- 
ferred by  his  government  from  Washington  to  Lisbon. 
In  presenting  his  letters  of  recall  to  President  McKinley, 
he  said: 

"Opening  your  country  since  the  colonial  times  as  a 
land  of  refuge,  and  establishing  your  commonwealth  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  conscience;  giving 
to  the  world  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; affirming,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  union 
and  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  this  continent  was 
thenceforth  consecrated  to  liberty,  your  people  have  come 
to  the  front  rank  as  a  peaceful  factor  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Fearless  before  the  strong,  magnanimous  toward 
the  feeble,  deeply  convinced  that  justice  and  right  are  the 
corner-stones  of  the  state,  and  fairness  the  measure  of 
international  dealings;  industrious,  intelligent,  law- 
abiding  and  peace-loving,  your  nation  can  well  be  proud 
of  its  achievements,  and  no  one  has  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  I  to  satisfy  himself  by  careful  observation  of 
men  and  laws  of  your  steady  advancement  and  progress. 

"I  have  seen  your  country  in  its  days  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
I  saw,  at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  your  inde- 
pendence, the  past-master  in  the  art  of  war  open  the  great 
fair  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  reveal  to  the  world  the  double 
greatness  of  the  nation  which,  in  ten  years,  had  trans- 
formed swords  and  guns  into  implements  of  industry.  I 
saw  the  great  hero  laid  to  rest  in  the  heart  of  your  great 
metropolis,  amid  the  mourning  of  the  whole  land,  and 


witnessed  his  apotheosis  celebrated  by  the  voice  of  the 
entire  union.  I  saw  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation 
felled  by  an  assassin's  hand,  and  observed  the  republic 
continue  firm  and  serene  under  the  empire  of  the  law. 
In  its  joy  or  sorrow  the  nation  did  not  depart  a  moment 
from  the  confidence  in  its  high  destiny. 

"I  have  visited  the.difi'erent  regions  of  your  broad  land; 
I  know  the  active  men  of  the  East,  the  open-hearted 
inhabitants  of  the  West,  and  the  chivalrous  Southerner. 
It  lias  been  my  fortune  to  meet  the  statesmen,  the 
scientist,  the  artist,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer  and  the 
workman.  Their  common  ideal  is  the  honor  and  great- 
ness of  their  country.  I  have  trod  the  modest  path  of  the 
land  which  leads  to  sacred  places — Mount  Vernon,  where 
the  founder  lies;  Hollywood,  where  Monroe  rests;  Oak- 
hill,  where  Blaine  reposes.  I  have  listened  to  the  voices 
of  the  wind  passing  through  the  branches  of  the  oaks 
which  cast  their  shade  over  their  tombs,  and  learned  the 
secret  of  their  greatness.  May  yours  be  an  inspiring 
example  to  the  whole  continent. 

"It  has  been  my  aspiration  before  leaving  your  country 
to  sit  again  at  a  table  around  which  all  the  American 
republics  would  re-enact,  on  a  more  solid  basis,  the  agree- 
ment outlined  by  the  unratified  treaty  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  April  of  1890,  distributing  the  responsibilities  of 
the  policy  of  Monroe,  by  the  members  of  the  compact,  as 
it  is  due  to  their  sovereign  character.  Blessed  be  the  day 
which  shall  witness  the  meeting  of  such  a  congress,  the 
first  step  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  diet,  high 
court  of  the  international  affairs  of  our  continent." 


The  majority  report  of  the  House  committee  on  for- 
eign affairs  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by 
joint  resolution  disposes  of  an  objection  on  constitutional 
grounds  as  follows:  "The  acquisition  of  these  islands 
does  not  contravene  our  national  policy  or  traditions.  It 
carries  out  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  excludes  European 
powers  from  interfering  in  the  American  continent  and 
outlying  islands,  but  does  not  limit  the  United  States, 
and  this  doctrine  has  been  long  applied  to  these  very 
islands  by  our  government.  As  Secretary  Blaine  said  in 
1S81,  the  situation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  giving  them 
strategic  control  of  the  North  Pacific,  brings  their  posses- 
sion within  the  range  of  questions  of  purely  American 
policy.  The  annexation  of  these  islands  does  not  launch 
us  upon  a  new  policy  or  depart  from  our  time-honored 
traditions  of  caring  first  and  foremost  for  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States." 

Next  in  order  after  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  the 
Nicaragua  canal.  Our  little  trouble  with  Spain  has 
demonstrated  that  we  need  it  for  peace  as  well  as  war. 


The  first  two  weeks  of  May  are  notable  for  great 
fluctuations  in  the  wheat  market.  The  New  York 
price  of  No.  2  red  winter  rose  from  $1.21%  on  April  30th 
to  $1.93%  on  May  10th.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chicago 
corner  in  September,  1888,  this  price  has  not  been  equaled 
in  twenty-live  years.  A  decline  of  about  forty  cents  fol- 
lowed this  rapid  rise,  and  the  condition  of  the  market 
continues  favorable  for  great  fluctuations.  Aside  from 
speculation  there  is  cause  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
wheat.   Consumption  has  overtaken  production. 

Under  date  of  May  14th  "Bradstreet's"  says:  "Statistics 
of  the  approximate  world'ssupply  of  wheat,  published  last 
week,  have  attracted  "attention  and  proved  specially  val- 
uable as  showing  that  the  present  price  movement  is  not 
based  entirely  upon  a  mere  temporary  speculative  move- 
ment or  upon  the  already  much-abused  'war  scare,'  but 
is  the  result  primarily  of  the  reducing  to  the  lowest  point 
reached  in  the  past  seven  years  at  this  date  of  the  world's 
available  supply  of  wheat.  The  occurrences  abroad  this 
week  have  furnished  additional  testimony,  if  such  were 
needed,  to  the  critical  position  of  wheat  stocks  in  con- 
suming countries,  with  supplies  of  new  wheat,  from  the 
admittedly  well-situated  growing  crops,  still  some  dis- 
tance in  the  future.  Cable  advices  tell  of  the  breaking 
out  of  a  number  of  bread  riots  in  Spain  and  Italy,  these 
being  either  coincident  with  or  following  the  suspension 
or  entire  abolition  of  import  duties  in  these  and  other 
countries." 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Take  Your  Time. 


A  lady  reader  writes  me 


lent  food  is  lacking.  Winter  is  the  critical 
time  for  human  animals,  also,  less  on  ac- 
count of  exposure  than  for  the  want  of 
succulent  food,  such  as  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits.  In  the  spring  most  of  us  complain 
about  being  "feverish''  and  out  of  sorts. 
Then  conies  the  time  of  fresh  garden  stuff 
again,  and  of  strawberries,  etc.,  and  we 
"pick  up"  at  once.  The  water  in  the  ber- 
ries and  in  peaches  and  watermelons  is 
what  I  believe  makes  them  so  wholesome 
and  satisfactory  in  their  effects  on  the  hu- 
man system.  For  the  same  reason  and 
purpose  we  eat  soups  and  drink  hot 
water,  and  many  of  the  people  who  are 
now  constantly  complaining  about  this 
and  that  ailment  might  enjoy  the  best  of 
health  and  be  cured  of  their  ills  if  they 
were  to  introduce  more  water  into  their  in- 
teriors. The  value  of  hot  water,  hot  lem- 
onade, hot  soups  and  similar  liquids  is  not 
appreciated  as  it  deserves.  The  practice  of 
having  soup  as  the  first  thing  served  at 
dinner  is  a  good  one  and  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  hygiene.  I  fre- 
quently take  a  large  glass  or  cup  of  hot 
lemonade  or  sweetened  water  before  break- 
fast, and  always  with  best  results  when  it 
is  made  a  regular  practice. 


Tlie  Candy- 


that  she  believes  I  have, 
while  speaking  about  the  tendency  of  the 
American  people  to  dyspepsia,  etc.,  as  yet 
failed  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  And 
there  is  so  much  truth  in  what  she  says 
that  I  herewith  quote  the  larger  part  of  her 
letter  as  follows:  "My  husband  is  a  hale 
and  hearty  farmer,  and  consumes  as  many 
fried  things  and  sweets  as  anybody.  If  he 
has  any  dyspepsia  I  have  failed  to  find  it 
out.  Dyspepsia  does  not  come  any  more 
from  what  a  person  eats  as  from  how  he 
eats  it.  My  husband  comes  in  and  calmly 
sits  down  to  his  bowl  of  rich  soup  followed 
by  richly  seasoned  potatoes,  fried  meat, 
gravies,  fruit,  etc.,  taking  time  to  eat  and 
enjoy  his  meals.  My  next  neighbor  comes 
in,  rushes  to  the  table,  tosses  six  or  eight 
hot  biscuits  down,  drinks  his  coffee  as  if 
his  life  depended  upon  getting  through  in 
ten  minutes,  and  is  back  to  work  in  twenty 
minutes.  He  has  no  time  to  lose,  but  has 
to  take  a  'lay-off  every  few  weeks  be-  i 
cause  'the  weather  or  something  don't 
agree  with  him,  don't  you  know?'  It  is  a  , 
case  of  'baste  makes  waste.'  The  American  i 
people,  as  a  rule,  are  too  energetic  (as  they 
call  it)  to  take  time  to  eat  and  sleep  proper-  j 
ly,  and  consequently  they  have  to  suffer  | 
and  are  cursed  with  dyspepsia  and  quack- 
medicine  men.  And  it  is  one  reason  why 
they  are  poor,  too."  Surely  it  is  no  new 
truth  that  hist  eating  makes  early  dyspep- 
tics. It  is  also  often  stated  that  cheerful 
conversation  and  laughter  during  meals 
aids  digestion  and  promotes  health.  I  be- 
lieve it  does  that  mostly  by  inducing  peo- 
ple to  eat  more  slowly  and  by  giving  them 
time  to  masticate  and  salivate  their  food 
more  properly.  So  better  let  us  take  our 
time  for  our  meals,  talk  and  laugh  and 
grow  fat  and  good-natured. 

•  »  * 

Our   correspondent's  allu- 
Hquid  Foods.  gio[]  w  llrich  sollp.,  remilu,s 

me  of  what  is  surely  a  fact;  namely,  that 
the  gnat  majority  of  Americans  live  on 
dry  foods  far  loo  much.  Plenty  of  liquids 
dissolve  and  carry  off  poisons  that  would 

Otherwise  remain  ill  the  system.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  human  race  as  it 
is  with  animals.  Winter  is  the  critical 
time  for  domestic  stock,  not  alone  because 
the  ration  is  faulty,  but  also  because  snccu- 


The  American  people  are 
great  in  evervthiug,  even 
eating  Habit.    M  camiy.eaters.    I  often 

wonder  about  the  great  quantities  of  sweet- 
meats that  are  sold  in  the  two  groceries  of 
our  little  village.  The  big  show-case  may 
be  packed  full  to-day,  and  in  a  week's  time 
it  is  almost  completely  emptied  and  ready 
for  a  new  supply.  I  well  remember  that  as 
a  child  and  up  to  the  time  I  was  well  grown 
up  I  had  an  almost  uncontrollable  longing 
for  sweets,  rich  chocolates,  etc.  I  could 
eat  sugar  in  any  form  by  the  handfuls  if  I 
only  could  get  free  access  to  it.  At  home 
we  were  never  overfed  with  sweet  things, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
we  were  "crazy"  for  candy.  American 
children  of  the  present  day  usually' have 
all  the  sugar,  cakes  and  other  sweet 
things  that  they  could  wish  for,  and  there 
is  even  less  excuse  for  feeding  them  with 
candies  than  there  was  in  our  own  case. 
We  stand  face  to  face  with  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  our  children  ask  us  for  candy 
about  every  time  that  they  know  we  are 
going  to  some  store.  The  question  which 
comes  home  to  every  parent  is,  shall  we 
indulge  them  in  the  candy-eating  habit  or 
not?  In  other  words,  are  we  to  consider 
candies  wholesome  or  not?  A  writer  in 
the  "Xew  York  Farmer"  quotes  from  the 
remarks  of  a  Chicago  physician  as  follows: 
"Of  all  the  mistaken  ideas  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  false  hygienics  of  the 
daily  press  none  is  more  wide  from  the 
truth  and  none  is  more  harmful  than  the 
absurd  notion  that  candy  is  detrimental  to 
health.  Every  physician  and  all  who  have 
ever  studied  the  subject  from  a  scientific 
standpoint  must  certainly  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  candy  which  has  as  its  base  pure 
sugar  and  the  choicest  of  fruit  juices  and 
pulp  offers  in  itself  an  ideal  food  rich  in 
nutritive  value,  and  one  in  which  old  and 
young  can  indulge  with  the  greatest  ben- 
efit. Chocolate  confections  in  particular 
have  a  decided  ali mental  value,  etc."  To 
this  our  friend  very  appropriately  replies 
as  follows:  "In  so  far  as  the  food  value  of 
confectionery  is  concerned,  the  physician 
is  correct.  .  .  .  But  because  such  things 
(sugar,  chocolate,  etc.)  are  known  to  be 
nutritious,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  be  eaten  as  confectionery  is  eaten. 
.  .  .  Candy  is  almost  always  eaten  be- 
tween meals,  and  thus  tends  to  impair  the 
digestion.  For  persons  of  weak  digestion 
eating  candies,  and  especially  those  in 
which  chocolate  is  a  prominent  part,  is  a 
very  foolish  habit.  Nothing  will  promote 
acidity  of  the  stomach  quicker  than  sugar. 
That  candies  are  a  necessity  for  children  is 
absolute  nonsense.  .  .  "  .  The  free  use  of 
chocolate  will  do  more  to  impair  digestion 
that  any  other  form  of  confectionery.  .  .  . 
The  less  children  eat  of  all  candies  the  bet- 
ter." I  think  this  hits  the  truth  pretty 
well.  But  our  friend  has  said  nothing 
about  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. Most  of  our  cheaper  forms  of  candies 
are  a  compound  of  glucose,  coal-tar,  llavor- 
ing  extracts  and  coloring  matter,  etc.,  and 
these  adulterated  candies,  because  they 
are  cheap,  are  just  the  ones  most  usually 
bought  and  eaten.  On  the  whole,  I  con- 
sider the  candy-eating  habit  a  very  bail 
one,  and  while  my  family  can  have  all  the 
good  sugar  at  meal-time  they  may  want, 
and  all  the  good  fruit  in  its  season  (or  out 
of  season, too \  I  do  no  spend  much  money 
for  candies  from  the  stores.   It  seems  to 


me  money  worse  than  wasted,  especially 
when  I  remember  how  many  bad  head- 
aches I  had  in  my  childhood  and  boyhood 
days  and  undoubtedly  came  from  overin- 
dulgence in  sweetmeats,  chocolates  in- 
cluded. 

«  *  s 

^,m„„  „-  Readers  of  the  Farm  and 

German  or 

Fibesidk  seem  to  man- 
Belgian  Hares.  jtVst  some  interest  in  Ger- 
man hares  (so  called).  I  have  kept  aud 
bred  these  interesting  animals,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  rabbit  family,  for  many 
years,  and  do  think  that  there  is  a  place 
for  theui  on  the  premises  of  every  gar- 
dener, and  of  most  farmers,  too.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  a  harmless  and  useful 
pet  for  children,  much  safer,  much  more 
cleanly  and  less  liable  to  carry  infectious 
diseases  than  cats  or  dogs.  If  we  must 
have  animal  pets,  why  not  rabbits  rather 
than  animals  that  are  pests  more  than 
pets?  I  raise  and  keep  them  mostly  ou 
waste  of  the  garden,  roots,  waste  leaves, 
weeds,  etc..  with  some  clover  hay  and  oc- 
casionally a  little  grain  or  fruit,  milk.  etc. 
They  grow  to  full  size  in  less  than  a  year's 
time,  and  may  be  allowed  to  breed  when 
eight  months  old.  I  usually  castrate  the 
surplus  males,  and  use  them  for  the  table 
when  they  have  reached  nearly  their  full 
size.  Their  meat  equals  chicken-breast 
in  appearance  and  flavor.  Rabbits 
may  be  kept  in  rather  a  small 
space,  even  in  a  box  of  some  size,  but  they 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Breed- 
ing does  must  be  separated  from  males 
and  kept  each  by  herself  where  she  can 
look  after  the  welfare  of  her  brood  in  pri- 
vacy and  safety.  The  old  males  frequent- 
ly kill  the  little  helpless  things  if  they  are 
allowed  access  to  them.  I  have  often 
given  to  the  half-grown  ones  the  freedom 
of  the  place,  aud  I  seldom  had  them 
a'buse  such  privileges.  At  least  I  do  not 
remember  that  they  ever  gnawed  trees, 
although  they  may  do  some  damage  by 
eating  off  bean  and  squash  vines  if  they 
can  get  into  the  garden.  Usually  these 
rabbity  prefer  weeds  to  cultivated  plants, 
and  they  are  fond  of  herbs,  such  as  catnip, 
the  mints,  cresses,  etc.  A  light,  tight  room 
in  «ome  outbuilding  is  a  good  place  for 
them,  especially  if  it  has  a  tight  floor  of 
plank  or  cement  which  may  be  covered 
six  inches  deep  with  dried  muck  or  loam. 
Have  little  covered  runs  or  boxes  where 
the  does  can  make  their  nests.  Be  sure 
that  rats  aud  weasels  cannot  get  at  the 
young  stock.  The  old  ones  can  defend 
themselves  against  cats,  but  not  so  well 
against  dogs.  Altogether  I  am  fond  of 
these  animals  and  like  to  have  them  on 
the  place  for  pleasure  and  profit. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 


Crop  Boom. 


The  high  jump  in  wheat  prices 


and  the  boom  in  corn  has  made 
farmers  feel  that  there  is  something  to  work 
for,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  few 
idle  acres  this  season.  Every  farmer  I 
know  will  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  put 
in  a  full  acreage  of  corn,  and  to  grow  as 
large  a  yield  as  possible.  Some  fields  of 
clover  will  be  turned  over  and  planted  to 
corn,  and  corn-fodder  will  take  the  place  of 
hay  for  horse  and  cow  feed  next  winter. 
When  we  grow  lots  of  corn  there  need  be 
no  lack  of  first-class  roughage  for  stock  if 
the  corn  is  cut  when  in  good  condition  to 
make  bright,  nutritious  fodder.  With  an 
abundance  of  such  fodder  stock  has  little 
need  for  clover  hay,  or  any  other  hay  for 
that  matter,  and  the  fields  that  are  turned 
under  for  corn  will  not  cause  the  slightest 
shortage  in  rough  feed  for  stock. 


Winter  Wheat  Crop. 


Never  in  my  recollec- 


Slugs,  Snails 


In  the  greenhouse  as  well 
as  in  open  ground  slugs 
and  Sow-bugs.  an(J  similav  crawlingand 

often  slimy  things  are  liable  to  give  us 
much  trouble  and  annoyance.  I  find  some 
very  good  suggestions  ou  fighting  these 
pests  in  a  new  book  just  issued  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  New  York,  entitled 
"Greenhouse  Management,"  and  written 
by  L.  R.  Taft,  professor  of  horticulture  and 
landscape-gardening,  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  and  author  of  "Greenhouse 
Const  ruction.  "(Illustrated,  400  pages,  cloth. 
Price 91.50).  Mr.  Taft  says:  "The  damage 
done  by  slugs,  snails  and  sow-bugs  is  often 
very  great,  especially  by  the  slugs,  which 
seem  to  delight  in  eating  off  young  seed- 
lings. In  modern  well-built  houses  they 
are  far  less  troublesome  than  in  the  old- 
style  houses  that  are  generally  damp,  dark 
and  with  more  or  less  of  rotting  wood.  If 
flats,  bits  of  board  and  other  rubbish  are 
not  allowed  to  lie  around  under  the 
benches,  then  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
their  appearance  in  houses  that  are  well 
lighted  and  properly  ventilated.  Neat- 
ness, then,  should  always  be  used  as  a  pre- 
ventive. If  they  make  their  appearance 
they  can  often  be  held  in  check  by  sprin- 
kling air-slaked  lime  over  as  well  as  under 
the  benches.  This  will  help  both  in  dry- 
ing up  the  surplus  moisture  and  by  its 
caustic  action  destroy  or  drive  away  the 
slugs  and  similar  animals.  'Traps'  are 
also  rpiite  useful,  as  by  placing  cabbage  or 
lettuce  leaves  where  they  are  numerous 
the  slugs  and  sow-bugs  will  collect  beneath 
|  them,  and  if  they  are  sprinkled  with  Paris 
green  many  of  the  marauders  will  be 
killed.  Sweetened  bran  also  has  an  attrac- 
tion, particularly  for  slugs,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  Paris  green  will  soon  clean  them 
out.  Bits  of  carrot  poisoned  with  some 
nrsenite  are  also  good  traps  for  sow-bugs." 
I  will  add  that  Tor  lighting  slugs  and  sim- 
ilar things  in  open  ground,  lime,  salt  and 
any  alkali,  dry  or  in  solution,  are  good  and 
effective  remedies.  T.  Gkkiner. 


tion  has  there  been  a 
more  favorable  spring  for  winter  wheat. 
During  the  winter  the  prospect  for  a  crop 
was  so  slim  that  many  farmers  regarded 
the  seed  they  had  sown  in  the  dry  soil  just 
before  winter  set  in  as  so  much  lost.  X 
heard  one  man  berating  his  son  at  a 
great  rate  for  "throwing  away"  twenty-five 
bushels  of  sixty-cent  wheat  by  sowing  it 
during  the  latter  days  of  October.  An  old 
miller  also  heard  him.  After  the  man  had 
finished  the  old  miller  called  the  son  to  him 
and  said:  "Don't  you  mind  what  he  says 
:  about  that.  Next  summer  he  will  take  it 
all  back,  and  will  have  to  admit  that  he 
does  not  yet  know  it  all,  by  a  large  quantity. 
I  have  sown  winter  wheat  in  November 
and  harvested  twenty-five  bushels  an  acre. 
All  depends  on  the  spring.  If  it  is  damp 
and  favorable  you  will  harvest  a  good  crop 
as  sure  as  the  sun  rises." 


Last  fall  an  Indiana  man  sent  me  a  sam- 
ple of  winter  wheat  for  examination.  After 
giving  my  opinion  of  it  I  laid  it  aside. 
November  7th  I  happened  to  see  it  lying 
where  I  had  placed  it,  and  out  of  curiosity 
and  to  make  an  experiment  I  took  a  little 
stick  and  made  a  row  of  holes  half  an  inch 
deep  and  two  inches  apart  in  my  garden, 
and  dropped  one  grain  in  each  hole.  Christ- 
mas morning  I  noticed  that  the  plants  were 
one  half  to  one  inch  in  height,  each  a  single 
spire.  There  were  twenty-four  of  them. 
During  the  winter  four  were  heaved  out  by 
frost,  but  the  others  came  through,  and 
now  they  stand  a  foot  high,  are  well  stooled 
and  growing  vigorously.  This  is  the  story 
of  all  the  late-sown  wheat.  It  stands  in  the 
fields,  May  loth,  strong,  vigorous,  well 
stooled  and  gives  every  indication  of  yield- 
ing an  excellent  crop. 

*  *  * 

The  twenty-five  acres  which  the  young 
man  above  referred  to  sowed  in  the  last 
days  of  October  bids  fair  to  yield  twenty- 
five  bushels  an  acre,  and  he  is  in  great  glee 
over  it,  while  the  old  miller  never  fails, 
when  occasion  offers,  to  remind  the  father 
that  he  last  fall  called  the  sower  a  simple- 
ton, and  declared  that  wheat  sown  that  late 
never  would  grow. 


Corn-bread. 


Flour  is  nearly  doubled  in 


price,  and  many  of  us  have 
developed  a  great  liking  for  corn-bread, 
hominy,  beans,  and  the  numerous  garden 
products.  Some  who  would  not  touch 
'  corn-bread  last  year,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
;  term  it  "pig-feed,"  have  suddenly  discov- 
i  ered  that  it  is  a  fine-flavored,  nutritious  Bnd 
an  excellent  food  for  a  working-man.  When 
well  made,  light,  soft  and  puffy,  and  served 
hot,  it  is  a  far  lietter  food  than  biscuits 
made  of  third-grade  flour,  ineat-fryings  and 
saleratus.  Buy  meal  that  is  ground  very 
fine,  and  thoroughly  cook  it,  and  it  is  not 
only  very  palatable,  but  nutritious  as  well. 
Then  there  is  oatmeal,  steel  cut  aud  rolled  ; 
rice,  pearl  barley,  and  many  excellent 
preparations  of  vegetables  and  corn.  One 
can,  if  he  feels  so  inclined,  "live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land"  and  noteata  particle  of  wheat. 


Weeds. 


In  fighting  weedsastroke  in  time 


saves  ninety-nine.  Destroy  them 
while  in  the  seed-leaf,  if  possible.  In  the 
field  a  harrow  covering  sixteen  feet  at  a 
sweep  will  do  it.  In  the  garden  a  twenty- 
inch  rake  or  alight  wheel-cultivator  will 
do  the  business  rapidly  and  easily.  When 
a  weed  gets  two  or  three  inches  high  it 
must  be  cut  out  or  pulled  out.  and  its  roots 
left  bare  to  kill  it.  While  in  the  seed-leaf 
a  touch  almost  destroys  it.  Kill  it  then  or 
before  it  shows  itself.       Frkd  Gri"Miy. 


June  1,  1898. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Crop  Statistics. — This  country  has 
little  to  boast  of  in  respect  to  the 
reliability  of  its  crop  statistics. 
We  make  progress  along  many 
lines,  but  errors  in  estimate  of  har- 
vested crops  remain  as  glaring  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  When  the  farmer 
has  his  wheat  in  his  granary,  and  should 
know  the  amount  of  this  grain  in  the 
country  available  for  home  consumption 
and  export,  there  are  no  statistics  at  hand 
that  he  may  depend  upon  with  a  degree  of 
confidence.  Our  government  estimates 
may  be  in  error  fifty  or  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  as  total  movement  of 
wheat  before  the  next  harvest  has  shown 
them  to  be  in  the  past.  This  looseness  of 
estimate  leaves  one  wholly  at  sea  in  such  a 
season  as  this  one,  when  the  crop  on  hand 
is  possibly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
market,  and  the  future  price  hinges  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of-  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  grain.  If  our  statistics  were 
sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  us  to  know 
within  a  few  millions  of  bushels  how  much 
wheat  was  now  in  this  country,  we  would 
have  data  that  might  be  worth  a  great  sum 
to  those  of  us  that  have  our  old  crops  on 
hand.  But  past  experience  proves  that 
government  estimates  of  stored  grain  are 
only  huge  guesses,  as  indeed  they  must  be 
when  there  is  no  paid  machinery  for  get- 
ting at  the  facts.  Cheap  work  is  naturally 
poor  work,  and  all  the  money  that  goes 
into  this  work  of  crop-estimates  is  paid  to 
a  few  men  wrho  draw  high  salaries  and 
work  over  the  guesses  of  men  who  receive 
no  pay  and  cannot  afford  to  gather  the 
actual  facts.  It  is  a  loose  piece  of  business, 
and  the  farmers  are  ceasing  to  trust  it. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  left  dependent  upon 
the  reports  issued  by  grain-dealers,  and 
some  more  accurate  plan  for  getting  the 
data  should  be  devised.  This  plan  should 
include  sworn  returns  from  all  thresher- 
men,  in  the  case  of  threshed  grains,  which 
would  be  nearly  invaluable,  and  the  rapid 
gathering  of  other  data  by  paid  experts. 

Cosx;OF  Production.— There  should  be 
an  emphatic  protest  against  the  efforts  of 
some  parties  to  make  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  farm  crops  appear  as  small  as  possi- 
ble. The  ridiculous  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
a  bushel  of  corn,  published  by  one  farm 
journal  last  year,  is  not  the  only  mislead- 
ing one,  that  one  differing  from  most 
others  in  unfairness  to  the  farmers  only  in 
degree.  Several  causes  conspire  to  make 
these  estimates  misleading.  Outside  of 
the  very  rich  black  lands  the  charge  for 
rental  is  rarely  large  enough  for  corn,  as 
the  land  is  nursed  up  to  fitness  for  corn 
once  in  four  or  five  years,  and  less  remu- 
nerative crops  are  often  grown  while  the 
soil  is  being  fitted  for  corn  again.  Again, 
it  is  usually  the  most  wide-awake  and 
energetic  farmers  that  make  report  of 
yields,  and  such  usually  have  soils  in  best 
condition  for  big  yields — not  average  soils 
and  yields.  Again,  it  is  against  human 
nature,  it  would  seem,  to  report  failures. 
They  come  in  all  crop  production,  and 
their  cost  is  borne,  but  they  do  not  figure 
in  reports  usually,  wrhile  the  maximum 
yield  is  always  in  evidence.  There  is  the 
additional  fact  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  are 
inclined  to  rate  their  work  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  to  charge  nothing  at  all  for  the 
skill  in  management.  It  results  that  esti- 
mates are  usually  too  low,  and  we  "bear" 
prices  and  induce  competition  by  these 
inaccurate  figm-es  on  cost  of  production. 
The  impression  is  created  that  we  are  doing 
much  better  than  we  really  are,  or  that  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  are  not 
prospering.  No  other  class  of  producers  is 
guilty  of  such  silliness,  and  we  are  the 
victims  of  theorists  and  politicians,  whose 
figures  should  not  receive  a  second  thought 
from  practical  men. 

*  *  * 

Practical  Station  Work.— Every  year 
the  work  of  our  experiment  station  grows 
more  practical  and  helpful  to  the  farmers. 
Some  scientists  hold  that  the  work  of  the 
stations  should  be  exclusively  that  of 
original  investigation,  piling  together  an 
immense  amount  of  data  that  the  farmer 
cannot  make  head  or  tail  of;  but  the  best 
field  of  investigation  to-day  is  that  in 
which  ways  may  be  discovered  of  applying 
the  data  now  on  hand  to  the  every-day 
operations  of  the  farmer.  Many  of  the 
stations  are  doing  this,  and  close  study  of 
mi  idem  bulletins  will  convince  all  farmers 


that  these  bulletins  are  practical  and  val- 
uable to  the  working  farmer.  The  theorist 
is  in  the  background,  and  the  men  at  our 
stations  are  just  the  kind  of  people  we 
farmers  need  as  guides.  They  understand 
more  fully  now  what  we  need  to  know, 
and  they  are  presenting  the  information  in 
such  a  way  that  we  know  how  to  make  use 
of  it.  The  progress  along  the  line  of  prac- 
tical helpfulness  by  our  stations  is  so  great 
that  it  should  have  the  commendation  and 
encouragement  of  every  intelligent  farmer. 

*  -s-  * 

Late  Potatoes  for  Seed. — I  believe  that 
a  late  crop  of  potatoes  makes  better  seed 
than  an  early  one.  Many  growers  do  all 
their  planting  in  April  and  May,  having 
found  comparatively  early  planting  the 
safest;  but  such  growers  should  try  the 
plan  of  raising  a  late  patch  for  the  next 
year's  seed.  The  second-crop  seed  of  the 
South  keeps  well  and  makes  heavy  sprouts 
in  the  spring,  because  it  is  not  fully  mature 
when  dug  late  in  the  fall.  A  late  Northern 
crop  is  also  slow  in  sprouting,  going 
through  the  winter  in  better  shape  than 
one  ripened  the  last  of  August.  Even 
where  June  planting  is  not  very  successful 
in  making  good  yields,  it  should  be  given 
a  trial  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  furnish 
seed  one  year,  and  a  test  of  this  seed  with 
that  from  an  earlier  crop  will  probably  con- 
vince the  grower  that  the  late  has  the  most 
vitality.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  try  a 
late  patch  for  this  purpose.  Plant  in  a 
deep  trench,  and  cover  lightly,  continuing 
to  fill  the  trench  during  the  cultivation, 
and  leaving  the  surface  level  when  all  cul- 
tivation ceases.  This  counteracts  effects  of 
drought.  David. 


SOME  POISONOUS  PLANTS. 

With  the  recurrence  of  spring  the  daily 
papers  record  cases  of  poisoning  due  to 
certain  plants  that  contain  poisonous  prin- 
ciples. The  victim  was  perhaps  hunting 
for  some  vegetable  to  take  the  place  of  the 
cabbage  and  other  garden  stuff  raised  the 
previous  year,  and  found  an  innocent- 
looking  and  innocent-tasting  plant  in  the 
woods  which  he  ate  with  or  without  prep- 
aration. Or  he  may  have  been  handling 
some  plant,  and  been  poisoned  in  this  way. 

A  census  of  the  plants  growing  in  an 
area  of  only  a  few  square  miles  revealed 
no  less  than  sixty-five  species  that  were 
either  suspicious  or  known  to  be  poisonous. 
Some  of  these  are  only  slightly  injurious, 
or  affect  only  certain  individuals,  while 
others  are  deadly.  They  may  be  divided, 
for  convenience,  into  two  groups:  Those 
that  poison  by  assimilation,  and  those  that 
act  by  contact.  Of  the  two  classes  the  latter 
is  the  smaller.  It  includes  such  well- 
known  plants  as  poison-ivy  and  poison- 
sumac.  Some  people  are  in  nowise 
affected  by  these  two,  while  others  are 
very  seriously  ill  after  handling  them,  or 
even  being  near  them  without  touching 
them  at  all. 

The  plants  of  the  second  class  may  be 
divided  according  to  the  parts  used.  The 
danger  from  eating  the  leaves,  particularly 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  is  not  so 
great  as  from  eating  the  roots ;  first,  because 
the  green  and  growing  parts  contain  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  harmful 
substances  compared  to  the  large  quantity 
of  watery  tissue,  and  second,  the  herbage 
is  generally  not  so  attractive  as  the  roots 
that  would  generally  be  selected.  Probably 
the  boiling  of  certain  plants  destroys  the 
poisonous  principle  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  poison  of  pokeweed  "sprouts"  is 
destroyed.  The  roots  usually  selected  are 
plump  from  their  content  of  food  stored 
up  the  previous  season.  But  in  the  spring 
the  content  of  poison  is  also  much  greater, 
and  roots  that  during  the  summer  might 
possibly  be  eaten  with  little  or  no  evil  con- 
sequences might  produce  unpleasant  or 
even  fatal  results  if  eaten  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season. 

As  a  general  thing  the  commoner  cases  of 
poisoning  from  eating  roots  are  due  to 
species  of  the  parsley  family,  some  mem- 
bers of  which  resemble  carrots,  parsnips 
and  celery.  And  even  these  garden-plants 
sometimes  produce  unpleasant  effects,  such 
as  skin  affections  due  to  the  handling  of 
celery  foliage.  The  parsnip  when  allowed 
to  run  wild  for  a  few  years  in  waste  places 
will  lose  size,  and  yet  elaborate  a  poisonous 
principle  that  may  cause  death  in  some 
persons,  and  yet  prove  harmless  to  others. 

Spotted  parsley,  or  poison-hemlock,  a 
smooth,  much-branched,  ill-smelling  herb 
that  attains  a  height  of  three  feet,  and 
marked  with  purple  specks,  contains  in  all 
its  parts  a  virulent  poison  called  conicine. 
Closely  related  to  this  species  is  the  false 


parsley,  or  spotted  cowbane,  often  called 
water-hemlock  and  beaver-poison.  This  is 
also  spotted  like  the  former  species,  but  is 
much  taller.  The  root  is  deadly,  and  is 
charged  with  producing  more  deaths  than 
any  of  our  poisonous  plants. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  a 
protective  guide  in  distinguishing  these 
venomous  plants  from  the  non-poisonous 
ones.  It  would  therefore  be  wise  to  avoid 
the  use  of  all  wild  plants  as  articles  of 
food,  particularly  those  that  pass  the  winter 
as  large,  fleshy  roots,  unless  well  known  to 
be  harmless.  M.  G.  Kains. 


RURAL  HOMES. 

Let  me  urge  upon  your  readers  the  desir- 
ability of  making  the  surroundings  of  our 
farm  homes  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  if 
we  would  have  farm  life  as  enjoyable  as  it 
should  be.  The  possibilities  of  the  beauti- 
fying of  farm  homes  are  almost  without 
limit,  if  taste  and  willingness  are  applied 
to  the  work  of  adornment.  The  progress 
may  not  be  very  rapid,  for  nature  must  be 
relied  upon  to  add  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  handiwork  of  man,  and  nature  works 
by  progressive  but  easy  stages. 

Man  may  grade  his  lawn,  prepare  the 
seed-bed,  sow  the  seed,  and  give  it  proper 
care.  Nature  will  grow  the  velvety  carpet 
of  living  green  which  is  the  groundwork 
for  all  attractive  home  scenes.  Man  may 
plant  trees  and  make  judicious  selection, 
but  it  is  nature's  hand  that  trains  them  in 
symmetrical  form,  and  paints  the  foliage 
and  the  bloom  in  variegated  tints  that  rival 
the  rainbow  in  harmony  of  color. 

The  shrubbery  is  easily  attainable  and 
quickly  planted,  but  years  are  required  to 
bring  them  to  their  greatest  perfection. 
But  all  these  are  essential  to  a  beautiful 
home,  and  yet  thousands  of  farmers  have 
never  made  any  attempt  to  secure  any  of 
them  with  the  idea  of  making  their  homes 
something  more  than  a  mere  stopping- 
place  where  he  eats  and  sleeps.  Fine  and 
expensive  buildings  alone  cannot  make  a 
beautiful  home.  Neither  can  it  be  perfected 
by  Brussels  carpets,  upholstered  furniture, 
lace  curtains,  gilded  paper,  costly  paint- 
ings and  silver  or  china  ware. 

Many  of  our  Western  farmers  apparently 
care  only  for  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 
But  who  is  it  that  can  deny  the  desirability 
of  a  beautiful  rural  home,  even  though  he 
may  make  no  attempt  to  secure  one  for 
himself. 

I  never  pass  by  a  beautiful  home  without 
securing  some  of  the  satisfaction  which  I 
feel  assured  the  occupants  must  possess. 
Then,  too,  these  beautiful  home  scenes 
linger  longer  upon  the  memory  than  those 
which  have  little  to  recommend  them. 
Though  it  has  been  long  years  since  the 
writer  left  his  childhood  home,  he  yet  loves 
to  recall  the  beautiful  grove  of  natural 
forest-trees  which  adjoined  the  house-yard 
on  the  southwest.  How  the  children  de- 
lighted to  seek  its  cool  and  shady  retreats, 
its  sloping  hillside  and  its  babbling  brook 
in  the  sultry  days  of  summer.  How  merry 
was  the  coasting  'mid  the  boisterous  days 
of  winter.  The  proximity  of  the  grove, 
though  only  about  three  acres  in  extent, 
had  its  effect  upon. the  temperature  about 
the  house,  which  we  found  by  comparing 
the  thermometer  with  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors, giving  us  two  to  four  degrees  lower 
temperature  in  summer,  and  two  to  fourde- 
grees  higher  temperature  in  winter. 

The  beautiful  home  scenes  along  the 
Hudson  river,  in  some  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  some  parts  of  our  own  Ohio, 
are  a  pleasure  to  recall  to  mind.  At  this 
date  the  writer  is  on  a  business  trip  among 
the  beautiful  farm  homes  which  line  the 
banks  of  the  Huron  river,  and  it  is  this 
that  has  led  him  to  suggest  that  every 
farmer  should  make  it  an  object  to  beautify 
his  home  surroundings,  as  times  and 
means  will  permit.  This  part  of  Michigan 
was  settled  largely  by  Englishmen,  and 
many  of  the  estates  are  to-day  models  of 
beauty,  thrift  and  productiveness.  The 
young  people  are  not  so  anxious  to  get 
away  from  these  truly  homelike  scenes, 
and  in  many  instances,  where  they  have 
gone  forth  to  seek  for  something  better,  the 
memory  of  the  grand  old  farm  home,  with 
its  comforts  and  luxuries,  even  though 
intermingled  with  much  labor  and  some 
sacrifices,  lead  them  to  return  sooner  or 
later  to  make  the  farm  their  permanent 
home. 

Although  the  estates  are  large  compared 
with  the  average  in  Ohio,  yet  in  this  region 
they  all  have  water-fronts,  and  extend 
back  some  distance,  making  the  homes 
quite  near  together,  and  thus  increase  the 
opportunities  for  social  and  intellectual 


development.  Of  course,  the  "water  effect" 
is  not  always  attainable,  desirable  as  it  is 
under  proper  conditions,  but  here  it  is 
found  in  perfection  and  appreciated  quite 
highly  by  the  residents. 

Last  evening  a  party  of  young  people 
came  down  the  river  in  their  skirl's,  and 
with  musical  instruments,  which  always 
seem  to  give  forth  sweeter  strains  when  on 
the  water,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  dis- 
coursed sweet  harmony  in  honor  of  the 
young  ladies  at  whose  home  I  am  stopping. 

John  L.  Shawver. 


BEANS  FOR  PROFIT. 

My  experience  in  bean-growing  extends 
over  a  period  of  about  twenty  years.  As  to 
varieties,  the  demand  for  Lima, yellow-eye, 
black-turtle  soup,  red  and  white  kidney, 
etc.,  is  but  limited.  So  we  will  leave  the 
choice  with  the  fancy  of  the  grower.  For 
a  general  crop  the  marrow,  medium  and 
pea  beans  arc  recommended,  suhject  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  grown. 
Marrows  do  best  on  strong  heavy  soil. 
Mediums  and  pea  are  better  suited  for 
lighter  soils;  hut  any  variety  needs  land 
strong  and  fertile  enough  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  corn. 

The  land  should  be  in  sod,  and  if  possi- 
ble free  from  weeds,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  raise  a  good  crop  of  heans 
among  weeds.  Plow  in  the  autumn,  or 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  he 
sure  to  thoroughly  harrow  and  cultivate 
before  time  for  planting. 

The  planting  should  be  done  from  the 
first  to  the  fifteenth  of  June.  Our  custom 
is  to  sow  them  with  a  grain-drill  of  eleven 
'hoes  (seven  inches  apart),  using  only  three 
of  tlhe  hoes,  thus  making  the  rows  twen- 
ty-eight inches  apart,  and  after  sowing  the 
first  time  across  the  field  let  the  wheel 
follow  its  own  track  in  returning.  Do  not 
sow  more  than  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
quarts  of  pea-beans  on  an  acre;  but  of 
medium  or  marrow  sow  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  quarts,  as  they  are  larger.  If 
the  soil  needs  nourishment  use  about  one 
hundred  pounds  of  phosphate  to  the  acre. 
As  soon  as  the  beans  are  large  enough, 
which  will  be  but  a  few  days  if  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  start  the  cultivator, 
using  very  narrow  teeth,  not  to  exceed  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide,  and 
keep  the  crop  clean  and  the  ground  mellow 
until  the  lieaus  begin  to  blossom,  but  do 
not  work  the  crop  while  the  vines  are  wet. 

When  the  beans  are  ripe  we  cut  them 
about  one  inch  below  the  surface  with  a 
bean-harvester,  of  which  there  are  several 
makes,  which  cuts  two  rows  and  gathers 
them  in  a  windrow.  Three  of  these  wind- 
rows are  gathered  into  bunches  of  small 
size  with  pitchforks,  pains  being  taken  to 
shake  out  the  dirt,  and  left  a  day  or  two  to 
cure.  The  crop  is  then  drawn  into  the 
barn  to  be  threshed  whenever  convenient 
with  a  bean-thresher. 

As  to  an  average  crop  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  an  estimate.  Much  depends  upon 
the  conditions.  One  man  may  have  a  yield 
of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  an- 
other with  equally  productive  soil  may  not 
have  nil  ire  than  half  that  yield,  but  may, 
no  doubt,  have  a  better  crop  of  weeds. 
Twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  good 
yield,  and  probably  eighteen  bushels  is  a 
fair  average. 

The  fodder,  after  having  been  threshed, 
is  eaten  readily  by  sheep  and  cattle,  and  is 
quite  nourishing.  When  the  beans  are 
offered  for  sale  a  deduction  of  about  five 
cents  a  pound  is  made  on  any  dirt  or  im- 
perfect beans  from  the  market-price;  for 
instance,  if  the  market-price  is  one  dollar 
a  bushel  and  a  test  .-.hows  that  in  a  bushel 
of  beans  (sixty-two  pounds)  there  are 
three  pounds  of  dirt  or  damaged  beans,  a 
discount  of  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  is  made 
from  the  above  price 

After  the  crop  is  removed  from  the  field 
the  ground  is  easily  fitted  for  sowing  a 
crop  of  wheat  or  rye  by  harrowing  two  or 
three  times  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow. 

Wm.  S.  McKenzie. 


VACANT-LOT  FARMING. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  6,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  of 
printers  in  this  country,  has  gone  into  the 
vacant-lot  farming  work  for  some  of  its 
unemployed  members.  About  seventy- 
five  of  them  have  been  started  in  the  work 
near  Pelhain,  being  given  one  half  acre 
each.  It  is  said  that  all  are  very  enthusi- 
astic, some  so  much  so  that  they  want  an 
acre  each,  and  they  will  probably  receive 
it  if  they  prove  deserving  of  it.  That  is 
the  best  possible  form  of  charity  that  puts 
an  unfortunate  in  the  way  of  helping  him- 
self. It  helps  withoutpauperizing.— Rural 
.New-Yorker*  4 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 
^J^^aely  Cultivation.— The  average  far- 
I  I  mer  might  learn  a  good  deal  from  a 
good  gardener,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  early  cultivation. 
The  old  rule  with  me,  when  I  undertook 
to  farm  it,  years  ago,  was  to  go  through  my 
corn  and  potatoes  twice  with  the  cultivator 
i  then  a  coarse,  big-hladed  affair)  and  once 
or  twice  with  the  baud-hoe,  and  this  no 
matter  what  the  soil,  the  soil  conditions  or 
the  weather.  When  this  was  done  I  con- 
sidered that  the  crops  had  all  the  attention 
they  needed,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  en- 
titled to  good  yields.  The  great  majority 
of  farmers  still  stick  to  this  same  iron-clad 
rule.  But  how  different  does  the  modern 
farmer  and  gardener  treat  his  fields.  The 
old  plan  was  to  kill  weeds.  Xow  I  do 
this  incidentally.  I  cultivate  in  order 
to  provide  my  crops  with  food  and  drink. 
I  pay  almost  no  attention  to  weeds,  sim- 
ply because  my  method  of  continuous  cul- 
tivation does  not  permit  any  weed-growth. 
The  other  day  I  gave  an  object-lesson  to  a 
young  friend,  a  farmer's  boy  and  prospec- 
tive farmer  himself.  He  found  me  running 
a  wheel-hoe  in  the  garden. 

"What  are  you  cultivating  there?"  he 
asked.  "I  don't  see  anything  to  cultivate; 
besides,  there  are  no  weeds  there  yet, 
either." 

"No,"  said  I,  "no  plants  there  yet.  But 
my  cultivation  will  aid  them  to  get  there, 
and  when  they  are  there  once,  to  grow- 
strongly  and  vigorously." 

Some  seeds  come  slowly  at  best,  espec- 
ially such  tine  ones  as  carrot  and  celery, 
and  if  we  have  a  hard  rain  soon  after  sow- 
ing, the  soil  may  become  packed  so  hard 
that  the  tiny  plants  will  have  trouble  to 
break  the  crust.  Where  seeds  have  been 
sown  with  the  modern  garden-seed  drill 
the  rows  show  very  plainly  even  before  a 
plant  is  up,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
me  from  using  the  wheel-hoe  right  from 
the  start,  and  snrely  just  as  soon  after  a 
rain  as  the  ground  has  become  dry  enough 
again  for  work.  I  let  the  knives  run  as 
close  to  the  row  as  I  dare,  and  thus  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  little  plants  to  break 
through  the  narrow  strip  of  crust  which 
I  have  to  leave.  In  the  meantime,  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  is  greatly  reduced,  and 
air  is  admitted  to  the  soil  particles.  This 
treatment  gives  to  the  whole  patch  the  ap- 
pearance of  freshness,  new  life  and  vigor. 


Feeding  by  Cultivation. — The  exper- 
iments of  Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell 
University,  in  growing  big  crops  of  pota- 
toes by  cultivation  rather  than  by  feeding 
with  manures  or  fertilizers  were  significant 
to  say  the  least.  Many  of  our  soils,  like 
that  used  in  these  tests  (a  good  strong 
loam j,  are  well  provided  with  all  essential 
plant-foods,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
these  foods  available  to  plant-growth  is 
frequent  stirring,  so  as  to  admit  air  and 
bring  new  particles  of  this  soil  in  contact 
with  one  another,  thereby  aiding  chemical 
action,  at  the  the  same  time  saving  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  soil  moisture  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  foods  and  the  use  of  the  plants. 
Professor  Roberts,  by  cultivating  the  land 
from  five  to  seven  times,  instead  of  the 
usual  two  times,  increases  his  crop  to  the 
250  or  350  bushels  an  acre  rate,  while 
the  farmers  around  him,  on  the  same  kind 
of  soil  but  with  ordinary  cultivation,  rarely 
obtained  yields  beyond  the  150-bushel  rate. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  frequent  cultivation 
is  a  good  thing  and  often  very  effective, 
and  yet  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  every 
farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to  increase  his 
potato  crops  at  the  rate  claimed  by  Profes- 
sor Roberts,  by  cultivating  live,  six  or 
seven  times,  or  any  other  number  of  times. 
Mr.  Roberts  likes  to  state  his  case  as 
strongly  as  possible,  and  for  that  reason 
probably  shows  us  his  most  striking  ex- 
amples. The  potato  crop  is  known  to  be 
fickle.  In  one  year,  and  perhaps  without 
much  apparent  reason,  it  gives  us  a  big 
crop;  in  another  season,  and  witli  no  more 
apparent  reason,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  failure. 
In  short,  the  outcome  depends  at  least  to 
some  extent  on  the  whims  and  vagaries  of 
the  reason,  and  we  are  not  always  sure  to 
what  extent  we  have  to  charge  the  outcome 
to  this  cause  or  to  our  management.  There 
are  soils,  too,  for  which  treatment  by  feed- 
ing is  indispensable  forsuccess.  But  culti- 
vation is  a  good  thing  and  should  be  pushed. 


MAitKiNf)  the  Rows.— It  is  true,  as  al- 
ready stated,  that  tile  garden-seed  drill 


leaves  the  rows  where  seeds  are  sown  read- 
ily discernable,  and  we  often  use  the  hand 
wheel-hoe  before  a  plant  is  up.  Yet  I  like 
to  have  an  additional  safeguard,  and  for 
that  reason  I  usually  put  just  a  few  radish- 
seeds  in  with  such  seeds  as  carrot,  parsnip, 
etc.  I  want  a  radish-plant  at  least  every 
foot  or  so.  These  radish-plants  come  up 
promptly,  and  are  of  some  size,  so  that  they 
indicate  the  exact  location  of  the  row  quite 
plainly  and  nicely.  Xow  we  can  cultivate 
up  to  them  quite  closely,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  plants  of  the  intended  crop. 
The  radish-plants  are  pulled  up  afterward, 
and  they  often  give  good  radishes  and  come  ! 
handy  when  we  happen  to  be  short  of  the  \ 
regular  supply. 

• 

The  Tarred-felt  Cabbage  Collars. —  1 
My  early  cabbages  have  nearly  all  been  , 
provided    with    the    tarred-felt  collars 
spoken  of  in  an  earlier  issue.    Of  course,  it 
takes  time  to  cut  these  collars,  and  more 
time  to  adjust  them  properly.    But  I  can  ; 
see  no  reason  why  my  cabbages  should  not 
now  be  entirely  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
maggots.   The   protection   seems   to   be  \ 
mostly  of  a   mechanical    character.  In 
other  words,  the  maggots  stay  out  because  i 
they  cannot  easily  get  in.    If  the  collars  are 
not  properly  put  on,  in  other  words,  if  the 
cut  edges  are  not  neatly  and  tightly  fitted 
around  the  stem  of  the  plant,  however,  the 
maggots  will  get  to  the  roots  in  spite  of  the 
collar.    The  moral  is:    Take  great  pains  in 
adjusting  the  collars.    It  is  work  that  will  ! 
well  pay. 

Tomatoes  from  Cuttings.— A  reader 
in  Wasco  county,  Oregon,  asks  for  the  de- 
tails of  making  plants  from  cuttings.  Ordi- 
narily I  have  practised  this  method  of 
raising  tomato-plants  only  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  larger  stock  of  plants  when 
seed  of  a  particular  (new  or  especially 
valuable)  variety  was  scarce  or  the  season 
had  too  far  advanced  to  get  plants  early 
enough  from  seed.  It  can  be  practised  with 
satisfaction  even  in  the  field.  For  instance, 
when  I  find  a  plant  missing  (having  died 
from  some  cause  or  having  been  de-  I 
stroyed  by  the  cut- worm/  I  sometimes  : 
cut  off  a  branch  from  a  neighboring  plant 
and  simply  plant  it  in  the  vacant  spot,  j 
rather  deeply;  in  fact,  leaving  but  little 
more  than  the  tip-end  out  of  the  ground. 
In  warm,  sandy  soil  and  under  otherwise 
favorable  conditions  such  a  cutting  sel- 
dom  fails  to  strike  root  promptly  and  make 
a  good  plant,  bearing  fruit  but  little  later  1 
than  the  plant  from  which  the  cutting  was  j 
taken.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  a  \ 
stock  of  plants  in  the  greenhouse  I  clip  j 
off  the  leading  shoots,  and  afterwards  the 
side  branches,  and  trim  them.  These  are 
planted  out  in  the  propagating-bench  or 
in  a  strong  hotbed,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  will  strike  roots  often  in  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  days.  To  insure 
success,  however,  the  soil  must  be  warm 
and  moist,  and  preferably  sand.  If  the  soil 
be  cold  and  soggy  the  cuttings  will  fail  to 
grow.  On  the  whole,  the  tomato  is  as  easy 
to  grow  from  cuttings  as  almost  any  of  the 
florists'  plants.  T.  Greiner. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.** 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


PRUNING  FRUIT-TREES  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  some  experiments  made 
by  the  Nebraska  experiment  station  in 
regard  to  pruning: 

Shall  we  prune  fruit-trees  in  the  West? 
To  the  Eastern  man  this  will  appear  like  a 
foolish  question,  and  he  will  at  once  say, 
"Why,  yes,  of  course;  prune  fruit-trees 
everywhere."  To  the  Western  man  it  will 
not  appear  so  foolish;  indeed,  many  men 
upon  the  plains  would  say  "no"  in  answer 
to  this  question.  Where  is  the  trouble? 
Plainly  a  difference  in  conditions.  The 
Eastern  fruit-grower  has  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  pruning  is  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  of  treatment.  The  Western 
grower,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  only 
found  that  he  can  produce  good  fruit  with- 
out pruning,  but  has  sometimes  found  in- 
jurious results  from  it.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  pruning  which  apply  in  the 
moister  climate  of  the  Eastern  states  lose 
their  force  wholly,  or  in  part,  upon  the 
plains.  The  Eastern  grower  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  thin  his  trees  and  admit  light  and 
air  to  produce  fruit  of  high  color  and  good 
flavor.  The  Western  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  that,  under  his  conditions  of 
intense  sunlight  and  low  humidity,  fruit 
will  develop  color  well  regardless  of  such 


precautions.  The  Eastern  grower,  if  he 
neglects  this,  may  find  his  fruit  suffering 
from  attacks  of  fungous  diseases,  but  in 
general  fungi  are  less  troublesome  in  the 
dryer  climate  of  the  plains,  so  this  reason 
likewise  loses  its  force. 

Yet  there  are  reasons  for  pruning  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  even  in  Ne- 
braska. It  is  frequently  essential  to  cor- 
rect bad  habits  of  growth  in  young  trees, 
and  this  occurs  as  often  in  one  climate  as 
in  another.  Then,  too,  a  tree  which  has 
come  to  maturity  may  attempt  to  do  more 
than  it  can  perforin,  so  that  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  thin  the  fruit.  This,  in  part,  can 
be  done  by  pruning.  In  the  case  of  small 
fruits  and  grapes  it  is  wholly  so  done, 
though  with  trees  additional  measures  are 
often  needed.  Still  another  reason  would 
make  itself  evident  to  any  one  who  would 
pick  fruit  for  a  short  time  in  some  of  the 
trees  which  may  be  seen  in  Nebraska. 
Picking  fruit  is  not  an  easy  task  under  the 
best  of  conditions,  and  when  the  tree  is  so 
full  of  limbs  and  suckers  that  it  becomes 
almost  inaccessible,  the  work  is  doubly 
aggravating.  Pruning  is  needed  in  Nebras- 
ka as  well  as  in  New  York,  but  the  methods 
employed,  or  at  least  the  measure  of  wood 
which  is  cut  away,  will  need  to  be  varied. 
In  general,  it  should  be  much  less  severe 
in  the  Western  states  than  in  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  main  thing  needed  is  to  watch 
the  habit  of  growth  of  the  young  trees  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  undesirable  and 
crowding  limbs,  and  to  remove  occasional 
suckers  and  water-shoots  which  may  spring 
out  from  the  trunk  and  base  of  the  branches 
as  the  tree  gets  older. 

The  top  of  the  tree  needs  to  be  kept  more 
dense  than  in  moister  climates.  The  fruit 
itself  is  much  less  likely  to  sutler  from 
shade  than  from  exposure  to  wind  and  sun. 
in  the  Eastern  states  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  lower  limbs  well  up  from  the  ground, 
or  the  fruit  produced  upon  them  will  be 
lacking  in  color  and  fiavor.  In  the  West 
this  is  an  unnecessary  precaution,  and  low- 
headed  trees  are  much  in  favor  because 
they  are  believed  to  suffer  less  from  the 
wind  and  to  protect  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
from  "sun-scald." 

The  results  did  not  show  any  great  advan- 
tage of  one  season  of  pruning  over  another, 
but  the  partial  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  pruning  of  trees  during  the  growing 
season  was  better  than  during  the  winter 
when  the  weather  was  cold  and  the  wood 
frozen. 

As  to  whetherthe  wounds  should  be  made 
as  smooth  as  possible  or  left  rough  as  the 
saw  left  them,  observations  showed  that,  so 
far  as  these  two  methods  are  concerned, 
there  is  almost  no  difference  to  be  found 
between  the  rough  and  the  smooth  wounds, 
whatever  there  is  being  in  favor  of  the 
rough  ones.  Taken  together,  those  which 
were  left  rough  healed  slightly  better  than 
those  which  were  smooth.  There  was  also 
slightly  less  checking,  and  some  of  the 
preparations  seemed  to  remain  a  trifle 
better.  The  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  is 
hardly  worthy  of  note,  yet  it  is  of  interest 
because  it  leads  us  to  see  that  any  extra 
labor  in  attempting  to  smooth  off  an  or- 
dinary wound  is  unnecessary. 

As  to  the  Best  Material  for  Cover- 
ing the  Wounds. — Taking  all  things  to- 
gether, nothing  seems  to  be  better  for 
covering  the  wounds  made  in  pruning  than 
common  lead  paint,  which  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  grafting-wax.  The  wax  is  supe- 
rior to  paint  in  the  matter  of  healing,  but 
does  not  last  as  well  and  is  not  so  conve- 
nient to  apply,  although  in  warm  weather, 
when  it  works  well,  there  is  little  trouble 
in  this  regard.  Coal-tor  is  useful  in  pre- 
venting the  wood  from  checking,  but 
appears  to  be  a  positive  hindrance  to  heal- 
ing, so  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  stays 
well,  there  is  little  to  recommend  it.  Pine- 
tar  is  no  aid  to  healing,  being  apparently  a 
trifle  detrimental,  while  it  helps  only 
slightly  in  the  matter  of  checking,  and 
does  not  last  well;  therefore  it  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it.  Shellac  is  a  failure.  It 
does  not  last  and  neither  aids  the  wound  in 
healing  nor  to  any  appreciable  extent  pre- 
vents it  from  checking. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Bokhara  Ho.  .1  Pencil.— I..  M.  J..  Gabriel, 
Run*.  The  Bokara  No.  3  peach  Is  not  a  good- 
Belling  peach,  and  yet  it  would  probably  net  I  in 
most  of  the  markets  of  the  country  at  a  fail 
priee.  Its  chief  merit,  however,  is  its  great 
hardiness. 

Woo<l-ashes  for  Straw  berry-bed.— A.  A., 

Chatham,  Canada.  \Vood-ashcs  is  a  good  fer- 
tilizer for  St  raw  berries,  provided  Unit  t  he  ashes 
come  from  hard  wood.  If  from  soft  wood  they 
are  of  very  little  value,  and  will  hardly  pay 
for  the  handling.  I  would  apply  from  to  50 
bushels  nn  acre  and  pni  it  on  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  crop  starts.  Unleached  ashes  only 
should  be  used. 


Bird  of  Paradise. — A.  H.,  Prescott,  Kan. 
The  plant  that  is  called  the  "Bird  of  Paradise" 
is  a  very  tender  tropical  plant  that  is  only 
seen  at  the  North  in  greenhouses.  Its  botan- 
ical name  is  Strelitzea  regina. 

Girdled    Tree.— W.    F.    B.,    De  Forest, 

Wis.  The  Scotch  pine  which  has  been  com- 
pletely girdled  by  woodpeckers  last  year 
should  have  the  wound  covered  with  blue  clay  I 
or  similar  material  and  wrapped  with  a  piece  ] 
of  cloth  in  the  hope  that  it  may  grow  over.  If* 
it  does  not  grow  over  in  this  way  the  chances  I 
are  that  you  will  lose  the  part  of  the  tree  | 
above  the  injury. 

Japan   Plum*. — J.  O.  M.,  Waller,  Tex.  I 
think  that  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
your  Japanese  plums  is  probahly  due  to  the  I 
difference  in  the  varieties,  some  of  the  vari-  |i 
eties  being  quite  hardy,  and  others  quite  ten-  ! 
der.   Some  of  them  seem  to  be  hardy  enough  I 
in  the  leaf-buds  in  the  extreme  northern  | 
states,  while  the  fruit-buds  are  often  killed  in 
such  severe  locations.    I  think  that  probably 
you  hnd  better  throw  away  the  varieties  that 
appear  so  weak  and  replace  them  with  hardier 
kinds. 

Whitewashing:    Tornig    Trees.— C.  S., 

Kampsville,  111.    Whitewashing  the  stems  of  i 
young  fruit  and  other  trees  does  no  injury, 
and  if  a  little  Paris  green  is  mixed  with  the  I 
whitewash  it  makes  quite  an  efficient  protec-  I 
tion  against  girdling  by  mice  or  rabbits.  The 
whitewash  if  applied  alone  would  prolmbly 
not  be  very  beneficial,  but  it  does  no  harm, 
and  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  protects  the  , 
trees  from  borers,  since  it  is  distasteful  to  f 
many  of  the  beetles  which  lay  the  eggs  of  the  I 
borer. 

Trimming-  Red    Cedar.— C.  B.,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.   The  red  cedar  may  be  trimmed 
at  any  time.   The  best  time  to  do  It  is  in  the 
spring  before  growth  starts.  2.  Corn  and  other  : 
seeds  may  be  protected  from  field-mice  and  : 
other  animals  that  are  liable  to  eat  them  by  fl 
coating  them  with  coal-tar.   This  is  generally  I* 
done  by  warming  the  seed  somewhat,  putting  . 
on  a  little  hot  water,  and  then  sprinkling  a  H 
very  little  coal-tar  on   the  corn,  stirring  it  I 
rapidly  until  the  corn    is  entirely   coated,  I 
when  it  is  dried  by  applying  land-plaster  or 
other  absorbent  to  it. 

Rose  Onltnre.— F.    W.,    Bakersfield,  Vt. 

Rose-bushes  require  a  rich,  rather  heavy  soil  j 
in  order  to  get  the  best  flowers.  A  large  part 
of  the  old  growth  should  be  cut  out  each 
spring  and  the  new  growth  shortened  some- 
what. Well-rotted  cow  manure  is  probably 
the 'best  fertilizer  for  roses,  and  it  should  be 
applied  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  If  insects 
attack  the  foliage,  the" best  remedies  are  white 
helebore  and  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
the  gallon,  or  Paris  green  and  waterat  the  rate 
of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pail  of  water. 

Planting:  Apple-seed.— E.  M.  S.,  Twenty- 
mile  Strand.  Ohio.  The  proper  time  to  plant 
apple-seed  is  as  soon  as  t lie  ground  is  well 
warmed,  and  in  my  practice  I  always  keep  the 
seed  moist  and  mixed  with  sand  in  the  spring 
until  it  begins  to  start,  when  I  sow  it  in  the 
warm  soil,  and  it  comes  up  very  quickly.  The 
seedlings  are  very  tender,  and  if  the  land  is 
inclined  to  bake  on  the  surface  the  seedlings 
often  fail  to  push  through,  so  it  is  better  to 
start  them  inside  and  have  thein  ready  to 
grow  at  once  when  planted.  They  should  be 
covered  about  one  inch  deep. 

Brown-rot  on  Qninces.- J.  D..  Woodstock, 
Va.  Your  quinces  dried  up  and  remained  on 
the  trees  probably  because  they  were  infested 
with  a  sort  of  brown-rot.  Peaches  and  plums 
also  dry  up  and  remain  on  the  trees  over  win- 
ter when  they  are  infested  with  a  certain  fun- 
gus. These  fruits  that  remain  on  over  winter 
generally  contain  spores  which  start  the 
disease  the  next  year.  I  think  that  your  best 
method  of  treatment  would  be  to  remove  the 
diseased  fruit  and  wood  and  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  several  times  this  season, 
commencing  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  well  set. 
You  will  find  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
have  a  tendency  not  only  to  prevent  the 
disease  you  complain  of.  but  also  to  prevent  a 
number  of  other  diseases  that  affect  the 
quinces. 

Strawberry  Fertilizer  — G  r  a  ft  s  In- 
serted Upside  Down.— P.  A.  H..  Kratzer- 

ville.  Pa.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  powdered  pho»- 
phateof  lime  might  help  your  strawberry  crop 
sufficiently  to  make  it  pay  if  applied  early  in 
the  spring  before  they  have  made  much 
growth,  but  it  might  be  better  to  include  with 
it  some  potash,  since  potash  is  generally  lack- 
ing in  the  soil  of  your  vicinity.  I  think  the 
potash  more  important  than  the  phosphate, 
but  would  use  both.- — -If  a  graft  is  inserted 
upside  down  it  will  seldom  grow,  and  if  it  does 
grow  the  branches  make  an  awkward  turn 
and  try  to  grow  upward  again.  There  Is  no 
truth  in  the  claim  that  grafts  inserted  in  this 
way  pioduce  seedless  fruit  or  in  the  other 
claim  commonly  made  that  they  produce 
weeping  trees. 

Apple  Stocks  and  Root-grafts. — D.  J.  M  . 

Walton,  Tex.  Apple-seedling  stocks  can  un- 
doubtedly be  raised  in  Texas.  They  are  raised 
in  large  quantities  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere. 
I  cannot  say  just  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence or  the  effect  of  growing  trees  on  roots  cut 
off  from  old  trees.  I  know"  that  in  the  early 
history  of  this  country  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice to  use  the  smaller  roots  of  old  trees  for 
root-grafting,  and  many  of  such  orchards  have 
undoubtedly  stood  for  a  long  time.  However, 
since  horticulturists  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
using  seedlings,  and  since  seedlings  are  gener- 
ally more  vigorous  than  plants  grown  from 
cuttings.  I  think  it  would  be  safer  for  you  Ui 
use  apple-seedling  stocks  rather  than  to  ex- 
periment largely  by  using  the  roots  of  old 
trees. 


In  the  Homes 

Of  This  Land  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
Has  Made  Wonderful  Cures 

It  makes  pure,  rich  blood,  expels  all  humors 
and  every  taint  of  scrofula,  cures  salt  rheum, 
boils  and  pimples,  overcomes  that  tired  feel- 
ing and  gives  vigor  and  vitality.  If  your 
appetite  is  poor  and  you  feel  nervous  and  out 
of  sorts.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  will  do  yon  good. 
It  tones  and  strengthens  the  stomach  ami 
digestive  organs,  creates  an  appetite  mid 
invigorates  every  function  of  the  body. 


Hood's 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine,  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  SI :  six  for  So.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 

Hnnrl'«  Pills  H,e  prompt,  efficient  and 
llOOU  »  r  Ills  e,„,y  in  effect.  25 cent*. 
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DAIRY-FARM  LEAKS. 

AST  season  there  was  a  great  bay  crop 
in  New  York  state,  which,  added  to 
the  corn  and  other  forage  crops,  gave 
an  abundance  of  food  for  the  wants 
of  tbe  farmer's  herds  and  flocks.  It  was  a 
year  of  surplus  forage  crops  "all  around," 
one  result  of  which  was  tbe  dropping  of 
the  price  of  hay  from  §10  to  §5  a  ton,  with 
plethoric  barns  and  a  multitude  of  great 
stacks  besides.  This  condition  of  things — 
the  first  in  a  number  of  years — seemed  to 
give  the  average  dairy-farmer  increased 
confidence,  and  to  secure  him  against  tbe 
squandering  of  his  corn  crop  in  greater 
measure  than  ever  before.  His  mows  and 
granaries  were  full,  so  he  "  took  no  thought 
of  the  morrow,"  or  rather  of  next  year, 
but  allowed  much  to  run  to  waste,  just  as 
he  is  always  sure  to  do  when  he  has  a 
surplus,  or  even  when  he  does  not. 

A  passenger  riding  on  a  New  York  Central 
train  between  Rochester  and  Suspension 
Bridge,  February  1st,  last,  could  have 
easily  counted  one  hundred  acres  of  corn 
standing  in  the  shocks  in  the  fields  where 
it  grew,  and  there  was,  doubtless,  fully 
as  great  proportion  elsewhere  along  the 
route  not  in  sight  from  the  train.  Many 
of  these  shocks  were  nearly  half  buried  in 
snow,  but  their  owners  did  not  seem  to 
care  much  about  them.  They  had,  seem- 
ingly, drawn  a  supply  to  their  barns  in  the 
fall,  as  parts  of  each  field  had  been  cleared, 
and  when  the  train  passed  one  of  their 
barns  the  cattle  were  seen  standing  knee 
deep  almost  in  the  butt-ends  of  such 
stalks  in  the  yards,  engaged  in  the  fruitless 
attempt  of  obtaining  a  dinner.  Just  what 
was  to  be  the  final  disposition  of  the  sur- 
plus snow-bound  corn-shocks  doubtless 
their  owners  could  not  have  told.  Pre- 
sumably they  had  "money  to  burn,"  so 
did  not  care,  having  enough  and  to  spare 
of  other  cattle-foods. 

This  same  waste  of  the  corn  crop  was 
observable,  but  in  less  amount,  in  Jeffer- 
son, Oswego  and  St.  Lawrence  counties, 
where  the  dairy-cows  hold  sway;  but  it 
was  left  to  the  counties  of  Orleans,  Niagara 
and  Wayne,  along  the  lake  region,  and 
to  Ontario.  Monroe,  Cayuga,  Seneca  and 
Yates  counties,  where  a  few  years  since  no 
cows  were  kept  and  no  corn  grown,  to  excel 
in  this  wanton  waste  of  the  corn  crop. 

When  the  wheat  and  fruit  growers  of 
these  counties  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the 
fertility  of  their  farms,  many  of  them  put 
on  a  few  cows  and  began  making  dairy- 
butter,  and  later,  in  some  sections,  cream- 
eries were  built.  These  little  herds  of 
Hairy-cows  soon  taught  their  owners  the 
fact  that  they  must  have  corn ;  so  corn  was 
planted,  and  is  to  this  day,  but  much  of  it 
is  lost. 

These  farmers  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
dairy-farmers,  but  their  loss  in  the  corn 
crop  is  a  leak,  just  as  much  as  it  is  in  Jef- 
ferson or  St.  Lawrence  counties,  where  the 
great  dairies  of  scrubs  shiver  and  drink 
water  from  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  a  pond  or 
stream  half  a  mile  from  their  cold  stables, 
and  where  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  arch  their  backs  and  endeavor  to 
extract  warmth  from  a  barbed-wire  fence 
on  the  lee  side  of  a  barn-yard,  with  the 
mercury  dozing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"twenty-below-zero"  mark. 

Some  of  these  farmers  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  waste  their  corn  crop  in  this 
way,  it  being  the  most  valuable  crop  grown 
on  a  dairy-farm.  They  begin  each  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  and  the  frost  out 
of  a  piece  of  land  large  enough  to  turn  a 
pair  of  horses  and  plow  on,  to  plow;  later, 
about  June  1st,  they  plant ;  subsequently 
they  cultivate,  and  finally  round  up  the 
process  by  cutting  and  shocking  the  crop 
as  above  stated.  Now  why  do  they,  do  this. 
They^rave  had  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  farmers'  institute,  dairy  association, 
meetings,  grange  discussions  and  farmers' 
clubs,  besides  tbe  aid  given  them  by  the 
many  great  agricultural  papers,  and  which 
cost  but  little.  From  one  to  six  of  the 
farmers'  institutes  have  been  held  each 
year  since  1890,  in  fifty-five  of  the  sixty 
counties  of  the  state,  where  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  and  workers  of  this  and 
other  states — men  who  came  directly  from 
their  farms  and  returned  to  them  when  the 
institute  season  closed — stood  on  the  plat- 
form and  preached  a  better  doctrine,  and 
cited  their  own  and  some  of  their 
neighbors'  improved  condition  as  proof  of 
its  soundness.  Precept  upon  precept,  line 
upon  line,  and  example  and  proof  beyond 


measure  have  been  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
these  wasteful  farmers,  but  nearly  all, 
seemingly,  in  vain.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
one  who  has  been  watching  them  that  they 
are  more  and  more  determined  each  year 
to  increase  this  wastefulness.  Of  course,  a 
large  number  of  these  farmers  have  never 
attended  a  farmer's  institute,  or  other  like 
meeting,  nor  do  they  read  a  good  agri- 
cultural publication.  They  sneer  at  the 
former,  carp  about  their  cost  in  taxes 
which  they  have  to  pay,  and  say  they  are 
run  by  a  lot  of  farmers  who  have  a  salary 
pull,  but  who  never  practise  what  they 
preach ;  and  scout  the  latter  as  being  run 
by  a  lot  of  cheap  editors  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  a  billy-goat  and  a  Dorset 
horned  ram  nor  tell  one  on  which  side  to 
sit  when  milking  a  cow. 

These  men  are  beyond  redemption,  and 
not  worth  the  time  employed  in  endeavor- 
ing to  convert  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth;  but  there  are  some  who  are  still 
pursuing  their  old-time  paths  who  do 
attend  the  institutes  and  read  the  best 
agricultural  literature.  This  class,  one 
would  think,  ought  to  be  reached  and  res- 
cued, and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that, 
although  the  process  is  a  slow  one,  many 
of  them  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  are  enlisting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
advanced  farm  brigade ;  and  it  is  because 
of  the  conversion  of  these  men — a  few  each 
year— that  the  great  Empire  state  is  willing 
not  only  to  grant  a  yearly  appropriation 
for  continuing  the  work  and  carrying  on 
the  institutes  in  an  increased  ratio,  but  to 
increase  the  amount  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  require.  ' 

At  each  of  the  260  institutes  held  in  this 
state  last  winter  and  spring  the  value  of 
the  corn  crop  was  illustrated  and  vigorously 
set  forth  by  such  able  men  as  John  Gould, 
of  Ohio,  Director  F.  E.  Dawley,  George  A. 
Smith,  H.  E.  Cook,  A.  R.  Eastman,  James 
E.  Rice,  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  J.  S.  Woodard 
and  others  of  this  state.  How  to  cultivate 
the  land  for  a  corn  crop;  what  soils  are  best; 
what  varieties  to  plant;  when  to  plant; 
when  to  cut;  how  to  cure,  and  how  to  save 
and  feed  the  crop  for  most  profitable 
results  comprised  the  essence  of  one  or 
more  addresses  at  each  institute,  while  the 
"question-box"  was  given  up  mostly,  at 
some  institutes,  to  the  discussion  of  tbe 
question  of  growing,  curing  and  feeding 
the  crop.  There  is  no  excuse,  therefore, 
for  these  farmers  longer  wasting  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  their  corn  crop,  the 
stalk.  If  they  do  not  have  a  silo,  and  can- 
not be  influenced  into  building  one,  they 
surely  know,  or  ought  to  know,  how  to  best 
secure  and  utilize  their  crop  in  some  other 
form  than  silage. 

The  chemists  tell  us  that  the  unit  feeding 
value  of  a  stalk  of  corn  containing  a  perfect 
ear  just  entering  the  glazing  stage  is  about 
forty-five  for  the  ear  as  against  fifty-five  for 
the  stalk,  and  that  nearly  seventy  per  cent 
of  that  stalk's  value  is  below  the  ear.  This 
is  the  part  that  is  lost  when  the  stalk  is 
cut,  shocked  in  the  field  and  allowed  to 
stand  till  late  in  the  fall  or  till  spring,  as 
was  seen  in  Western  New  York  this 
season,  then  drawn  to  the  barns  and  fed  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  The  cattle  eat  only 
the  frost-bitten  leaves,  husks  and  tasseled 
ends  of  the  stalks  ;  the  balance  is  thrown 
into  the  manure  heaps  or  tramped  under 
foot  in  the  barn-yards  by  the  cattle  turned 
out  for  exercise. 

Originally  there  were  about  five  thousand 
pounds  of  starch  in  an  acre  of  that  corn 
that  husked  out  one  hundred  bushels  of 
sound  ears  to  the  acre,  not  much,  if  any 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  which  would 
have  been  lost  had  the  entire  crop  been  cut 
into  a  good  silo  when  the  ears  entered  the 
glazing  stage.  Instead,  however,  of  putting 
the  crop  into  a  silo  they  husked  it  in  the 
field,  and  when  the  November  rains  had 
gotten  in  their  devastating  work,  drew  tbe 
bleached  stalks  to  the  barns  and  stacked 
them  around  a  center  pole,  to  be  fed  later 
on,  or  left  them  unhusked  in  the  field  all 
winter,  a  fitting  termination  of  a  season  of 
mismanagement  and  dairy-farm  leaks. 

New  York.  C.  W.  Jennings. 


NOTES  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

Starting  with  a  strong  prejudice  against 
dogs  for  gardeners,  I  have  come  to  be  a 
very  warm  friend  of  the  Scotch  collie.  I 
have  had  such  a  dog  for  about  six  years, 
and  she  goes  in  and  out  among  the  plants 
as  safely  as  a  cat,  where  another  dog  would 
break  and  destroy  more  than  its  worth. 
They  will  round  in  hens  as  readily  as 
sheep  and  cows,  when  trained  to  it.  The 
intelligence  of  the  collie  is  almost  human. 
They  make  admirable  companions  for  the 


children,  and  at  the  same  time  are  perfect 
watch-dogs.  I  would  confine  them  in  the 
house  nights,  and  consider  myself  perfectly 
safe  against  a  half  dozen  burglars.  The 
collie  always  springs  for  the  throat,  and  is 
a  dangerous  beast  for  a  thief  to  grapple 
with. 

»  *  * 

The  use  of  fruit  for  food  has  recently 
secured  very  strong  advocacy  from  some  of 
our  leading  physicians.  It  is  now  said 
that  there  is  no  more  speedy  and  ready 
cure  for  liver  difficulties  than  to  make  our 
breakfasts  entirely  of  apples;  or  for  a  few 
days  to  eat  nothing  else.  The  effect  is 
equally  good  in  curing  cases  of  constipa- 
tion and  other  intestinal  troubles.  It  is 
certain  that  we  have  so  far  overlooked  the 
extraordinary  value  of  fruits  as  food. 


The  attack  of  Germany  and  England 
upon  American  apples  and  meat  has  been 
followed  by  an  attack  of  Austria-Hungary 
on  American  clover-seed.  It  is  claimed 
that  to  allow  our  clover-seed  to  be  imported 
will  greatly  deteriorate  tbe  quality  of 
Hungarian  clover,  and  damage  agriculture. 
The  seed,  ft  is  claimed,  is  not  only  inferior, 
but  mixed  with  corrupt  seed  called  Klee- 
seide.  Whether  this  claim  is  true  or  false 
will  probably  not  affect  the  action  of  the 
Austrian  government.  Retaliation  is  now 
the  order  in  all  the  European  countries. 


Among  new  winter  pears  Elwanger  and 
Barry  offer  the  Dorset,  a  seedling  raised  by 
Lemuel  Clapp.  This  is  a  very  handsome 
and  late-keeping  pear — ripening  in  Febru- 
ary, but  keeping  till  May.  It  is  a  large 
golden  yellow  pear  with  red  cheek.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  in  growth.  Another  fine 
new  pear  is  the  Fred  Baudry.  This  pear  is 
a  late  keeper,  rjpening  in  March.  The 
quality  is  very  good,  with  a  distinct  flavor. 
The  color  is  yellow  dotted  with  russet.  A 
third  pear,  also  due  in  March,  is  the  Olivier 
de  Serres.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  above 
medium,  and  the  quality  is  juicy  and 
melting.  None  of  the  three  can  probably 
rank  quite  up  to  the  very  highest  of  all 
pears,  but  all  three  are  valuable  additions 
to  our  list  of  late-keeping  pears. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  West  Virginia.— The  climate  here  is 
healthful,  and  any  one  looking  for  a  home 
could  not  do  better  than  locate  here.  The  land 
is  suitable  either  for  grazing  purposes  or  till- 
ing. It  is  very  productive.  Wheat  bids  fair 
to  give  bountiful  harvest.  Calves  are  selling 
for  from  815  to  §20  a  head;  sheep  are  in  good 
demand  at.  good  prices.  F.  W. 

Webster,  Taylor  counts*,  W.  Va. 


Froji  Alabama.— On  account  of  a  short  let- 
ter from  me  in  your  paper  some  two  years  ago 
several  parties  have  been  hereto  see  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  the  advantages  of  this 
country  had  been  exaggerated.  Some  have 
bought  land,  others  are  here  trying  it  for  a 
year  before  buying,  and  yet  others  have  come 
and  gone  back  to  sell  out  and  come  again.  All 
have  been  favorably  impressed  with  our 
climate,  the  richness  of  our  lands  and  the  im- 
mensity of  our  undeveloped  resources.  All 
declaring  that  all  we  need  is  persistent,  intel- 
ligent effort  to  make  these  "flatwoods"  a  ver- 
itable garden  spot.  R.  P.  S. 

Karup,  Marengo  county,  Ala. 


From  Tennessee.— The  term  East  Tennessee 
has  long  been  a  synonym  for  delightful  .cli- 
mate, picturesque  scenery,  devoted  patriotism 
and  great  natural  resources.  Bradley  county 
possesses  all  of  these.  The  climate  is  never 
extreme.  Spring  commences  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  when  it  looks  as  if  God  had 
planted  everything  of  beauty  and  fragrance 
here.  The  maple  is  first  seen  putting  forth  its 
crimson  buds,  the  poplar  next,  with  its  coat  of 
verdure,  and  then  it  seems  as  if  all  nature  was 
bursting  forth  its  fragrant  flowers.  Summer 
lasts  till  about  the  first  of  December.  No 
storms  or  cyclones  ever  pass  through  here,  but 
enough  rain  falls  to  make  the  crops  grow  lux- 
uriantly. Corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  cot- 
ton, potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  grow 
here.  Garden  lasts  all  summer,  and  never  do 
the  fruit-trees  fail  to  yield  theirgreatest  capac- 
ity of  fruit.  Stock  does  well,  living  nearly 
all  summer  on  the  pasture  the  fields  afford. 
The  rough,  timbered  part  supplies  plenty  of 
mast,  such  as  acorns,  chestnuts,  hickory-nuts, 
etc.,  to  keep  the  hogs  in  good  fix  till  fattening 
time.  The  water  is  the  best  that  runs,  and  is 
plentiful,  gurgling  out  of  sandy  springs.  So- 
ciety is  the  best  the  country  affords.  Schools 
and  churches  are  plenty  and  there  are  no 
saloons  within  ten  miles.  The  people  are  in- 
dustrious and  honest.  The  roads  are  in  good 
condition  all  the  year.  The  historic  associa- 
tions are  the  writing  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
and  the  translation  of  the  Cherokee  language 
into  English.  B.J. 

Cleo,  Tenn. 
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For  seventy-five  cents 
(75c.)  you  can  actually 
purchase  enough  var- 
nish-gloss paint  to  make 
your  old  buggy,  cart  or 
sleigh  look  as  good  as  ■ 
new.  It  is  made  so  that  anybody  can  ap- 
ply it  successfully.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

Neal's  Carriage  Paint 

Write  for  Booklet  with  information  and  colors. 


Depart- 
ment 8, 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


Our  Entertaining  Game,  "Vehicles  op  the 
World,"  mailed  to  any  one  advising  us  that 
they  own  a  vehicle  of  some  kind,  porch  chairs, 
lawn  settee  or  other  article  needing  a  CD  DC 
coat  of  durable  varnish-gloss  paint,  .Ti\t.C 


Let  Us  Suppose. 

Suppose  you  had  an 
investment  that  was 
losing  you  money 
every  day ;  wouldn't 
you  cut  it  off?  With- 
out the  use  of  the 
modern  cream  sep- 
arator you  are  losing 
butter  fat  (  money  ) 
daily.  Stop  it.  It  can 
best  be  done  by  the 
use  of  aSHARPLES 
SEPARATOR. 

Either  the  Safety  Hand  Machine  or  the 
Little  Giant  will  not  only  stop  all  loss  but 
will  increase  the  salability  of  the  product. 


BRANCHES: 
Elein,  TIL 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Dubuque,  la. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE 

Near  Washington,  D.  C.  You  may  wonder 
why  I  will  sell  my  beautiful  fruit  farm,  when 
It  is  paying  me  lO  times  as  much  as  a  grain 
farm.  Short,  mild  winters.  Romantic  scen- 
ery. No  place  more  healthful.  For  proof  that 
I  offer  a  most  profitable  investment,  come 
now  and  see  2,000  young  trees  full  of  pears. 
W.    W.    GILES.    Occoquan,  Va. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  in  America, 
including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental,  Shade 
and  Forest  Trees,  Tree 
Seeds,  Etc. 
K.  DOUGLAS*  SONS, 
Waukecnn,  111. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Be  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Unless 
the  wheels  are  good  the  wagon  Is 
a  failure.   IF  YOU  BUY  THE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

mad5  to  tit  any  wagon— your  wagon 
will  always  have  good  wheels.  Can  t 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  any  widthtire.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

Bo*  96  QUttfOY,  ILL. 


GEO.E RTEL  &  CO  aUINCY.iLL 


A  12- Year 
Old  Boy 

can  do  more  and 
better  wort  with  this 


HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  with  common  hoes. 
'  If  no  one  in  your  town  sells  it,  send 
70c.  for  sample.   Liberal  terms  to  agents. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  full  information. 
ULR1CH  MEG.  CO.,  48  River  St,  Kock  rails.  III. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  etc.  Send  forcatalogue. 
Boomer  A  Bosehert  Frew  Co.,  99   w.  Waler  St.,  Sjraeiue,W.Y. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  1,  1898. 


©ur  tfarm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammoutou,  New  Jersey, 


PULLETS  OR  HENS. 

The  value  of  a  thing  consists  not 
only  of  its  material,  but  of  its 
capacity  to  produce.  The  advo- 
cates of  pullets  in  place  of  hens 
claim  that  the  hen  can  be  sold  in  market, 
which  sum  they  place  to  the  credit  of  the 
hen.  The  egg,  the  flesh  on  the  carcass  and 
the  chicks  raised  by  a  hen  are  supposed  to 
be  what  her  owner  receives.  But  where  is 
the  pullet  that  is  to  take  her  place  when 
the  hen  is  sold?  The  answer  is  that  the 
pullet  must  be  "hatched  and  raised,"  and 
that  is  an  expense  that  is  not  found  in  the 
estimate  when  the  advice  is  given  to  re- 
place the  hens  with  early  pullets.  It  is 
costly  to  raise  the  layers  every  year.  For 
instance,  let  us  suppose  that  it  costs  one 
dollar  to  raise  a  chick  from  the  egg  until  it 
begins  laying,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
lost.  If  the  pullet  is  kept  for  laying  but 
one  year  she  monopolizes  the  entire  sum 
of  one  dollar,  and  must  lay  a  dollar's  worth 
of  eggs  before  she  can  begin  to  give  a  profit 
over  her  first  cost,  and  she  must  also  be 
supported  while  she  is  doing  so.  If  she  is 
kept  two  years  the  first  cost  of  raising  her 
is  fifty  cents  a  year.  If  kept  four  years  her 
aunual  cost  for  expenses  the  first  year  (be- 
fore she  began  to  lay)  is  twenty-five  cents 
a  year.  Hence  the  longer  she  is  retained 
as  a  layer  the  smaller  t  he  cost  of  the  pullet. 
Then  it  must  be  considered  that  if  one  has 
one  hundred  hens  and  is  raising  one  hun- 
dred pullets  to  take  their  places,  he  must 
provide  room  for  two  hundred,  although 
he  really  has  but  one  hundred  layers.  It  is 
the  cheaper  plan  to  retain  the  hens  as  long 
as  possible,  for  no  matter  how  much  more 
valuable  the  pullet  may  be,  you  must  first 
raise  your  pullet. 


RAISING  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

May  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  for 
young  turkeys,  and  if  they  can  be  given 
close  attention  until  they  are  three  months 
old  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  food  should  be  given  four 
times  a  day,  but  not  more  than  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  and  may  consist  of  milk  curds, 
finely  chopped  onions  (including  the  tops), 
hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  dipped  in  fresh 
milk  and  finely  chopped  grass.  An  excel- 
lent mixture  is  a  raw  egg  beaten  with 
rolled  oats  that  have  been  crumbled  fine 
by  rubbing  with  the  hands.  Bear  in  mind 
that  any  food  left  over  to  become  sour  is  so 
much  poison  to  them,  and  hence  the  coop 
should  be  moved  to  a  fresh  location  every 
day.  They  may  be  allowed  to  run  on  a 
lawn  after  the  sun  has  dried  off  the  mois- 
ture, the  lawn  to  be  kept  close  with  a  lawn- 
mower.  Dampness  is  nearly  always  fatal 
to  them,  and  they  should  be  under  shelter 
every  night  before  sunset.  The  drinking- 
water  should  be  given  so  they  can  reach  it 
with  their  beaks  only.  Before  the  eggs 
hatch  rub  melted  lard  on  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  hen,  close  to  the  skin,  and  dust 
her  well  with  insect-powder.  Rub  two 
drops  of  lard  on  the  head  of  each  chick 
once  a  week.  These  precautions  are  to 
guard  against  lice. 


PROFIT  ON  A  HEN. 

It  is  admitted  that  while  small  flocks 
permit  of  a  profit  of  from  two  to  three  dol- 
lars a  hen  for  one  year,  one  dollar  is 
considered  an  average  for  large  flocks.  If 
one  has  two  hundred  hens  a  profit  of  yGOO 
is  about  what  should  be  expected  for  a 
year,  as  allowance  should  be  made  for 
disease,  inferior  birds  and  other  causes. 
Bat  if  the  matter  is  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  profits  from  other  stock,  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  a  hen  is  quite  large.  The 
actual  value  of  a  hen  is  not  over  fifty  cents 
if  she  weighs  five  pounds,  yet  she  may  lay 
as  many  as  twelve  dozen  eggs  in  one  year 
and  also  raise  a  brood  of  chicks.  Of  course, 
the  profit  depends  upon  the  cost  of  the  food 
and  the  prices  obtained  for  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  in  some  sections  not  over  fifty 
cents  profit  a  lien  may  be  secured;  but 
even  at  that  low  estimate  an  acre  of  land 
wlH  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  one  hundred 
hens.  In  sections  contiguous  to  good 
markets  the  farmer  should  make  a  profit 
of  one  dollar  a  lien,  and  if  he  does  not 
do  so  he  lias  not  given  up  scrubs  and  mis- 
managing in  some  direction,  which  will 
leave  him  ample  room  for  improvement. 


HATCHING  LATE  CHICKS  PROFITABLY. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point  in  rela- 
tion to  late- hatched  chicks  whether  they 
gave  profit  or  loss.  What  are  termed  late 
chicks  are  those  hatched  out  after  June 
1st.  It  is  admitted  that  the  majority 
of  persons  have  greater  success  with  early 
chicks,  but  that  is  due  to  lice,  the  later 
chicks  succumbing  because  of  being 
smaller  and  weaker  than  the  early  ones. 
But  lice  must  not  be  considered  in  the 
comparison,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  raises  chicks  to  keep  lice  down.  It 
may  require  labor,  but  the  labor  must  be 
bestowed  or  the  hatching  of  chicks  aban- 
doned. Although  prices  are  low  during 
the  summer  months,  yet  chicks  will  nearly 
always  bring  fifteen  cents  a  pound  when 
two  and  one  half  pounds  weight  each. 
More  can  be  obtained  when  special  market 
or  customers  are  sought.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  good  market  for  all  the  chicks 
that  can  be  raised,  and  that  is  on  the  family 
table.  One  enterprising  farmer  rejoices 
that  he  has  young  and  tender  chickens  on 
his  table  every  month  in  the  year.  When 
a  hen  desires  to  sit  he  allows  her  to  do  so. 
If  he  gets  good  prices  he  sells,  and  if  not  he 
consumes  the  fowls  and  consequently  pur- 
chases less  fresh  meat. 


BEGINNERS  SHOULD  LEARN. 

A  mistake  at  first  is  sometimes  beneficial, 
as  it  teaches  the  beginner  what  he  should 
avoid.  Xearly  all  who  engage  in  poultry 
at  first  have  their  own  ideas  and  peculiar- 
ities. They  are  willing  to  accept  advice  and 
learn,  but  they  have  some  plan  or  inven- 
tion on  which  they  have  depended,  and 
until  it  is  tested  the  beginner  will  not  be 
satisfied.  The  result  is  usually  that  a  mis- 
take is  made,  and  one  which  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  beginner  had  consid- 
ered the  fact  that  hundreds  of  others  had 
also  been  "discoverers"  of  old  and  aban- 
doned methods  before  him.  The  most 
experienced  persons,  however,  make  mis- 
takes, and  they  profit  by  them.  When 
one  is  determined  to  succeed,  and  seeks 
assistance  or  advice,  the  object  should  be 
not  so  much  to  learn  what  should  be  done 
as  what  not  to  do.  As  a  rule,  there  is  too 
much  done  for  poultry  by  beginners. 
They  make  their  hens  too  fat,  waste  food 
and  devote  more  labor  than  is  necessary. 
When  one  has  found  out  how  to  avoid 
mistakes  he  will  have  passed  through  the 
most  difficult  portion  of  poultry  manage- 
ment, and  may  learn  how  to  improve  and 
increase  the  pockets. 


CLEAN  YARDS. 

Every  time  the  yard  is  spaded  the  filth 
will  be  turned  under,  and  this  is  a  necessity 
with  small  yards.  The  amount  of  manure 
that  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the 
yard,  not  only  from  droppings,  but  also 
from  the  waste  food,  is  quite  large,  and  the 
crops  grown  thereon  will  be  large,  as  the 
richer  the  ground  the  thicker  the  seeds 
may  lie  sown.  The  land  will  also  be  self- 
manured,  as  the  hens  will  evenly  scatter 
the  droppings  themselves,  no  hauling  or 
handling  of  the  manure  being  necessary ; 
but  if  no  use  can  be  found  for  the  droppings 
that  are  collected  from  under  the  roosts 
they  can  also  be  spread  over  the  ground 
and  then  be  utilized  for  producing  green 
food. 


THE  GAIN  BY  FATTENING. 

A  fowl  weighing  six  pounds,  if  of  large 
frame,  can  be  made  to  weigh  eight  pounds 
if  made  very  fat.  The  gain  of  two  pounds 
is  equivalent  to  the  gain  of  an  extra  fowl 
in  four.  The  fat  fowls  will  also  bring  at 
least  three  cents  a  pound  more  in  market, 
which  means  twenty-four  cents  gain.  The 
value  of  the  extra  food  required  to  gain  the 
two  pounds  will  not  exceed  eight  cents, 
leaving  a  clear  profit  of  fourteen  cents  a 
fowl,  which  will  be  quite  a  sum  for  a  large 
flock  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  if  marketed  in  inferior  condi- 
tions. 

HOMESEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  May  and 
June,  1898,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  will  sell  round-trip  excursion  tickets 
(good  for  21  days)  to  a  great  many  points  in 
Soutli  and  North  Dakota  and  other  western 
and  southwestern  states,  at  practically  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  Take  a  trip  west  and 
see  what  an  amount  of  good  land  can  be  pur- 
chased for  very  little  money.  Further  infor- 
mation us  to  rates,  routes,  prices  of  farm  lands, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  any 
coupon  ticket  agent  or  by  addressing  Robt.  C. 
Jones,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  4U  Carew 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ROUP  CURES. 

What  to  do  to  cure  roup  is  the  most  fre- 
quent question.  Roup  includes  many 
forms  of  disease,  among  them  being  those 
of  a  tubercular  nature.  When  we  can  cure 
consumption,  asthma,  bronchitis  and 
catarrh  in  human  beings  then  may  an  in- 
quiry be  made  in  regard  to  curing  roup. 
And  then  the  remedy.  When  a  member 
of  the  family  is  sick  doses  of  medicine  are 
given  frequently — perhaps  every  fifteen 
minutes — yet  there  may  be  no  cure.  In  the 
face  of  this  fact  the  inquiry  comes  for  a 
remedy  that  requires  in  its  use  or  applica- 
tion labor  that  could  not  possibly  be 
bestowed  on  fowls.  The  oft-repeated 
explanation  of  "I  gave  the  fowl  the  remedy 
and  it  did  no  good"  is  excusable,  as  it  is 
just  as  impossible  to  cure  a  fowl  with  a 
single  dose  of  medicine  as  it  is  to  expect  a 
sick  man  to  get  up  and  walk  with  the  same 
treatment.  When  a  contagious  disease 
appears  in  the  flock,  get  rid  of  the  flock  if 
the  disease  does  not  soon  disappear,  as  it 
may  be  waste  of  time,  labor  and  money  to 
battle  with  it. 


WHEAT  AND  MILK. 

The  value  of  foods  is  according  to  their 
composition.  If  wheat  contains  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  dry  matter  (fifteen  per  cent  be- 
ing water),  the  eighty-five  pounds  of  dry 
matter  may  be  estimated  at  S2.00,  or  about 
two  and  one  third  cents  a  pound.  Milk 
at  three  cents  a  quart  is  about  one  and  one 
half  cents  a  pound,  hence  one  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  would  cost  81.50,  of  which 
about  fifteen  pounds  (at  the  highest)  would 
be  solid  matter.  Milk  averages  only  twelve 
pounds  of  solids  to  the  hundred  pounds. 
The  grain  is  probably  the  cheaper,  but  the 
milk  solids  are  the  more  complete  in  the 
food  elements.  Bran  is  cheaper  than  either, 
and  to  economize  in  feeding  bran  should 
be  given  with  the  milk  by  mixing  the  milk 
with  the  soft  food.  Milk  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated,  hence  the  hens  cannot  drink 
enough  of  it  to  satify  themselves. 


GAPE-WORMS  AND  WORK. 

It  is  urged  that  it  is  useless  to  try  rem- 
edies for  gape-worms  when  they  can  be  so 
easily  removed  by  the  tip  of  a  feather  being 
inserted  in  the  windpipe.  The  claim  is 
true ;  but'  if  one  had  six  hundred  chicks,  all 
gaping  at  the  same  time,  in  brooders,  and 
one  chick  a  minute  is  relieved,  it  would  take 
ten  hours  to  finish  the  work,  and  some  of 
the  chicks  would  be  dead  before  relieved. 
The  best  and  easiest  remedy  is  to  mix  one 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  with 
every  quart  of  corn-meal  neeessary,moisten 
it,  feed  it  to  the  chicks,  and  scatter  air- 
slaked  lime  freely  in  the  runs.  The  tur- 
pentine is  inhaled,  and  as  the  least  quantity 
of  vapor  reaches  the  windpipe  it  destroys 
the  embryo  gape-worms. 


SEEDS  FOR  CHICKS. 

Seeds  are  better  for  young  chicks  than 
too  much  soft  food.  There  are  many  seeds 
that  can  be  utilized,  but  which  are  almost 
unknown  to  some.  For  very  young  chicks 
the  seeds  of  millet,  rape  and  hemp  are  ex- 
cellent, and  as  the  chicks  become  larger 
sorghum-seed  and  buckwheat  will  be 
found  better  than  wheat;  but  a  ration  of 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  will  serve  well  for 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
eat  such.  If  the  small  seeds  are  given  the 
chicks  they  will  feather  with  less  difficulty 
and  thrive  better  than  when  the  foods  are 
restricted  to  grains. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Geese.— I.  A.  R,  Rockville,  Mo.,  writes: 
'•What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  dry-land 
geese?" 

Reply:— The  Toulouse  and  Enibden,  which 
are  of  the  same  size. 

Turpentine  for  Gapes.— Mrs.  E.  M.  S., 
Twenty-mile  Strand,  Ohio.,  writes:  "Will  the 
editor  or  the  person  who  wrote  the  piece 'Gapes 
in  chicks' in  the  April  15th  number  please  tell 
me  how  turpentine  on  a  bread-crumb  can 
have  any  effect  on  the  worms  in  the  chick's 
windpipe  when  forced  down  the  throat,  as  the 
worms  are  in  the  windpipe  and  not  In  the 
throat?" 

Reply:— Turpentine  destroys  the  germs  in 
the  throat  (being  a  preventive)  before  they 
reach  the  windpipe,  and  is  also  inhaled  by  the 
chick.  Many  remedies  are  used  for  bronchia] 
disorders  in  individuals  that  are  swallowed 
and  never  enter  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  as 
turpentine  has  given  good  results  it  probably 
enters  the  windpipe  (which  is  open  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  when  chicks  have  gapes)  in  suffic- 
ient quantity,  In  some  cases,  to  be  effective. 


Poisons.— I.  R,,  writes:  1.  "Where  chicks 
have  the  entire  run  in  a  small  orchard  is  there 
any  danger  of  killing  them  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,either  with  or  without  Paris 
green?  2.  Will  it  kill  bees?  3.  Is  it  necessary 
to  set  duck  eggs  in  nests  on  the  ground  in 
order  to  have  a  good  hatch?" 

Reply:— 1.  There  is  danger  from  the  Paris 
green.  2.  It  is  so  claimed.  8.  No. 

Light  Yolks.-Mrs.  S.  S.  H.,  Oliver,  Va., 
writes:  "The  yolks  of  my  hens'  eggs  are  very 
light-colored.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  and  what 
can  I  do  to  darken  them?  The  hens  are  con- 
fined in  a  poultry-yard,  but  they  are  let  out 
where  grass  can  be  gotten  for  about  one  hour 
every  evening." 

Reply:— The  coloring  matter  is  due  to  the 
feed.  Yellow  corn,  clover  and  grass  in  general 
deepens  the  color.  Color  does  not  indicate 
quality. 

Lamp  on  Breasts.— B.  H.  S.,  Plain  City, 
111.,  writes:  "What  is  the  matter  with  my 
chickens?  There  is  a  lump  on  one  side  of 
their  breasts;  then  they  jerk  their  heads  to 
and  fro.  They  linger  along,  then  get  very 
poorly  and  die.  And  now  some  more  of  my 
chickens  have  it." 

Reply: — It  is  difficult  to  state  unless  yon 
give  more  details  and  mode  of  management 
It  may  be  due  to  manner  of  roosting  at  night 
(if  they  are  large),  to  injury,  or  even  to  some 
inherited  scropulous  complaint.  There  is  no 
remedy  that  can  be  applied  in  such  cases  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  more  labor  than  they 
are  worth,  such  as  making  an  incision,  poul- 
ticing, etc. 


RAISING  BIRDS. 

Raising  birds,  well !  Don't  they  injure  your 
fruit?  Honestly,  yes  they  do.  They  will  pick 
the  finest,  juciest  peach  or  apple  in  your 
orchard  or  mine.  Why  raise  them,  then?  We 
prefer  that  a  bird  that  works  for  us  through  a 
good  part  of  the  year  should  spoil  a  few  choice 
peaches  and  apples  rather  than  have  them 
disfigured  by  coddling-worms.  But  you  say, 
won't  they  ruin  your  grapes?  Well,  yes  they 
are  very  fond  of  grapes,  particularly  the 
mocking-bird;  but  they  won't  touch  them  till 
they  are  ripe.  And  they  are  working  for  you 
something  like  nine  months  of  the  year.  A 
small  boy  with  a  squib  of  a  gun  and  some 
blank  cartridges  can  keep  them  out  of  the 
vineyard.  But  suppose  I  haven't  the  boy? 
you  say;  well,  if  you  expect  to  make  a  success 
of  farming,  gardening  and  orcharding  you'll 
have  to  raise  a  crop  of  boys,  too.  But  if  you 
should  have  no  boys,  I  suppose  you  might,  at 
small  expense,  borrow  a  boy  from  some  neigh- 
bor who  has  obeyed  the  scriptural  injunction 
to  "multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  A  bor- 
rowed boy  will  make  a  noise  and  will  help  the 
birds  eat  your  grapes,  too.  But  he  won't  spoil 
the  bunches  by  picking  off  a  berry  here  and 
there.  Seriously,  we  allow  the  birds  the  free- 
dom of  our  orchard.  We  loose  some  fruit,  but 
we  honestly  believe  they  eat  less  than  the 
insects  would  take  if  they  were  not  present  to 
scavinger  and  destroy  small  enemies.  We  take 
our  chances  in  partnership  with  the  birds,  and 
the  man  who  likes  it  can  have  the  wormy 
fruit.— Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  it's  Buggies,  Harness,  saddle*,  Bicycle*,  Sewing 
Machines,  Feed  Cooker*.  Cider  l*ret*t*eis  Spray 
Pumps.   Poultry  Supplies  or  any- 

supply  it  dl- 
u  No  matter 
•  made,  we  can 


MAKE 
YOUR 
KNOW 


kKE  I  buvpi 
wants!  ™"  81 


thins    else,  we 
rect  from  the  fac- 
what  it  is,  or  where  __ 
supply  it  ami  save  you  money  too.   Try  us. 

VTrite  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

Frank B.  Barkley Mfg.  Co. fiSSS 


COVER  YOUR  BCILDISGS  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

tlie  same  as  was  used  ten  years  ago  wlieii  METAL 
ROOFINli  was  GOOD.   Write  for  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.. 

73  Sigler  St.,  Nlles,  O. 


DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK? 

If  an  old,  leaking  tin,  iron  or  steel  roof,  paint  with  Allen's 
Anti-Kust  Japan.  One  coat  enough:  costs  little:  goes 
far:  lasts  long.  >"o  skill  required,  stops  leaks  AND  Plio. 
KONKS  THE  LIVE  HV  AN  OKU  HOOK.  Write  for  evidence. 
Agent*  YVunted,  T.  F.  Allkx,  413  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  HOOFING 

and  siding:  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated ) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  MIMS  WALLS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
PEXX  METAL  CEILING  AXU  KOOFIXU  CO.,  Lid.,  I'hluuiclpliU. 

CALDWELL, 
CYPRESS  SILOS 

give  thorough  satisfaction.   Get  our  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 
W.  E.  CALDWELL  C6., 
190  Eu»t  Muln  Street,     LOLIS V11.LE,  KV. 


8.  W. 


BEBKgHiBE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Bed  A  Poland  China 
PIGS.    Jersey,  Guernsey*  Hoi- 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
,   and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
OOhranville,  Cheater  Co..  Pa- 


BODY  LICE 

'ii  I  In  y  killed  instantly  with  this  machine. 

**o  hiiutlliug  needed.   Luis  of  eggs  with  less 
i--  I  and  labor.   Send  uttunip  for  vlr* 
culars.   Agent*  wanted.  Address 
CUAS.  SCIIILD  CO.  till,  Ionia,  Bleb. 


ROOFING 


The  best  Red  Rope  Roofing  for 
lc.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  In* 
__  eluded.    Substitutes  for  .Master. 
Samples  free.  THE  FAY  3IAMKKA  ROOKtNfl  to.,  t'umtlrn,  V  J. 
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SEND 


IllLUttWUIIULUflHiini 


JuifE  1,  1898. 
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CALIFORNIA  BEET-SUGAR  FACTORY. 

The  new  beet-sugar  factory  now  being 
rapidly  constructed  near  Salinas  City  is 
awakening  great  activity  iu  the  real  estate 
and  other  interests  of  the  Salinas  valley. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Young,  who  is  well  known  iu 
laud  affairs,  has  prepared  a  sketch  of  the 
dimensions  and  capacity  of  the  new  estab- 
lishment, which  will  be  read  with  much 
interest. 

The  Buildings. — The*  main  building  is 
to  be  of  brick ;  the  dimensions  10Gx5S6 
feet,  and  five  stories  high.  The  floor  ca- 
pacity of  this  building  alone  will  be  seven 
acres.  With  the  other  buildings,  such  as 
the  office,  the  sheds,  buildings  for  the 
boilers  and  lime-kiln  house,  the  store- 
room, machine-shops,  blacksmith-shop, 
piper-room,  carpenter-room,  and  other 
structures,  it  will  have  a  total  area  of  over 
thirteen  acres. 

These  buildings  are  within  the  site  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  the  site  containing 
532  acres.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  site 
and  improvements  is  §2,500,000 — an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  and  equipment  of  the 
Valley  road  from  Stockton  to  Fresno,  a 
distance  of  125  miles. 

Capacity  of  the  Factory. — This  beet- 
sugar  factory,  the  largest  in  the  world,  will 
have  a  crushing  capacity  of  300  tons  of 
beets  daily.  Estimate  fifteen  tous  of  beets 
to  the  acre,  the  factory  will  crush  each  day 
a  crop  of  beets  raised  annually  from  200 
acres.  To  support  this  factory  there  will  l  ie 
required  a  beet-field,  if  in  oue  body,  ten 
miles  long  and  rive  miles  wide,  or  a  field  one 
half  mile  wide  and  100  miles  long.  Some 
idea  of  this  enterprise  can  be  formed  when 
it  is  known  that  the  factories  at  Watson- 
ville,  Chino,  Alvarado  and  Anaheim,  all 
combined,  have  a  capacity  of  2,950  tons  a 
day,  or  fifty  tons  less  thau  the  factory  at 
Salinas  will  have ;  in  other  words,  the  fac- 
tory at  Salinas  will  have  a  crushing  capacity 
of  fifty  tons  of  beets  more  thau  all  of  the 
other  four  factories  combined  in  the  state 
of  California. 

Anticipated  Arrangements.  —  There 
will  be  employed  in  this  factory  between 
600  and  700  men,  and  James  Bardin,  of 
Salinas,  estimates  that  there  will  be  forty 
and  a  half  times  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  a  field  of  beets  than  would  be 
employed  to  do  the  work  in  an  ordinary 
wheat-field  of  the  same  size.  This  insures 
employment  in  the  fields  and  factory  of 
several  thousands  of  working-men  and  the 
construction  in  the  near  future  of  hundreds 
of  homes. 

The  contract  price  of  beets  is  §4  a  ton. 
The  average  tonnage  an  acre  is  estimated 
at  fifteen,  or  a  gross  profit  of  about  §60  an 
acre.  Sometimes  the  profit  is  much  larger 
than  this  amount.  One  man  in  Salinas 
states  that  in  one  year  on  225  acres  he  re- 
alized a  net  profit  of  §13,350.93,  or  an  aver- 
age of  §59.23  an  acre. 

The  amount  of  sugar  estimated  to  be  pro- 
duced on  30,000  acres  is  enormous,  as  a  few 
figures  will  demonstrate.  Assuming  fif- 
teen tons  to  be  an  average  yield  an  acre 
and  18  per  cent  is  the  saccharine  matter  in 
the  beet,  there  would  be  produced  annually 
from  this  acreage  162,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar.  The  amount  will  be  better  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  known  that  it  will  take 
8,100  cars  to  transport  this  to  the  market, 
or  it  will  take  405  freight-trains  of  twenty 
cars  each  iu  a  train.  As  the  average  length 
of  a  car  is  thirty-seven  feet,  this  annual 
output  of  sugar,  if  loaded  on  a  continuous 
train  of  cars,  would  require  a  traiu  fifty- 
seven  miles  long.  Assuming  the  weight  of 
sugar  to  be  fifty-five  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot,  this  annual  output  of  sweetuess  would 
cover  an  area  equal  to  a  field  of  sixty-six 
acres  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches. — Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Queries. 


"Considering  the  hundreds  of  orders  I  have 
sent  in."  writes  Mr.  George  R.  Grimes. 
Geuda  Springs.  Kansas,  ••you  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  I  haye  only  worked  about 
half  the  time,  on  account  of  having  malaria 
and  chills.  Peerless  Atlas  is  a  superb  seller. 
There  could  be  3.0U0  subscriptions  taken  with- 
in a  radius  of  forty  miles  here.  Everybody 
can  be  interested  iu  it,  and  the  price  is 
nearly  always  a  surprise,  it  is  so  low." 

"I  wish  to  thank  your  firm  for  your  liberal 
way  of  treating  your  agents.  You  publish 
first-class  literature  and  it  certainly  meets 
the  popular  demand  the  best  of  any  I  know 
of.  I  hand  you  an  order  for  53  Peerless-  At- 
las and  other  goods;  also  $5  on  account; 
collect  the  balance'  through  the  First  National 
Bank,  San  Diego."— H.  H.  Scott,  Corouado, 
San  Diego  county,  Cal. 


o®-read  this  notice. -«po 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  Query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Celery-plants  Going  to  Seed.- -H.  Z.  F.  , 

Carbondale,  Col.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  why 
my  celery  makes  so  many  seed-stalks?  The 
seed  was  sown  February  1st,  in  greenhouse,  and 
grew  rapidly  till  time  of  setting  out.  I  have 
raised  celery  successfully  for  six  years  until 
the  past  season,  when  one  half  went  to  seed." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixkh:- Sometimes  the 
trouble  seems  to  be  with  the  seed,  but  the 
most  likely  cause  of  the  celery  having  gone  to 
seed  was  too  early  sowing.  We  seldom  sow 
our  celery-seed  for  earliest  crop  now  much 
before  March  1st.,  for  fear  of  having  the  plants 
go  to  seed. 

Rhubarb— Cotton-seed    for  Poultry. 

C.  H.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  writes:  "What  soil 
elements  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
growth  of  rhubard?  There  is  something  lack- 
ing in  our  soil,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to 
supply.   Artificial  fertilizers  are  exclusively 

used    in    this    section.  Also  please  state 

whether  cotton-seed  or  any  of  its  products 
can  be  used  with  profit  for  poultry-food.  The 
seed  is  only  nine  or  ten  cents  a  bushel  here." 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner :— I  imagine  that 
humus  is  the  missing  element.  Grow  crops  of 
crimson  clover,  cow-peas,  etc.,  and  plow  them 

under.  1  have  no  personal  experience  with 

cotton-seed,  but  am  sure  that  it  is  no  safe  food 
for  poultry,  not  even  in  small  quantities.  Use 
the  seed  as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

Cauliflowers— Rat-terrier.— S  u  b  s  criber, 
Md.,  writes:  "Please  inform  me  how  to  grow 
cauliflower,  when  to  sow  the  seed,  best  vari- 
eties, etc.?  Also,  what  is  about  the  size  of 

a  full-blooded  rat-terrier?  Where  can  one  be 
had,  and  probable  cost?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— For  early  caul  i  flower 
sow  seed  under  glass  in  February,  transplant 
to  cold  frame  in  March,  and  set  plants  in  open 
ground  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  conditions  will 
permit.  The  soil  should  be  very  rich,  rather 
moist,  but  well  drained,  and  kept  under 
thorough  tillage.  When  plants  begin  to  form 
heads,  tie  the  outer  leaves  over  the  heart  to 
shade  it.  Cauliflowers  cannot  stand  our  full 
summer  heat  and  sunshine.  For  late  crop  we 
sow  seed  in  Mayor  June.  Snowball  and  Early 
Erfurt  are  our  favorite  sorts,  and  we  like  the 

Puget  Sound  seed.  Who  among  our  readers 

will  volunteer  information  on  rat-terriers? 


VETERINARY. 

*s*  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers. 


To  regular  snbscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


A  Sick  Dog. — J.  W.  C,  Durham,  N.  C.  I  can- 
not answer  your  question.  Your  description  is 
too  superficial.  There  may  be  a  complication 
of  diseases. 

Infectious  Abortion.— H.  H.,  Alta,  111. 
Please  see  answer  given  in  the  last  number  of 
this  paper  to  P.  H.,-i Kanapolis,  Kansas. 

Crooked  Week  J.  G.  E.  L.,  Point  Lookout, 

Utah.  You  say  your  cow  threw  herself  in  the 
stall  and  "kinked"  her  neck  a  month  ago. 
Please  see  answer  given  to  C.  F.  J.,  Gering, 
Nebraska,  in  the  last  number  of  this  paper. 

Itching'.— H.  Y.  S.,  Faribault,  Minn.  If  your 
cow,  otherwise  healthy,  is  constantly  troubled 
with  an  itching  sensation,  although  neither 
the  presence  of  lice  nor  of  any  skin  disease  can 
be  discovered,  send  her  to  a  good  pasture,  and 
the  trouble  very  likely  will  cease. 

Paralytic  Pigs. — J.  O.  S.,  East  Mill  Creek, 
Utah.  Answers  to  questions  like  yours 
have  recently  been  given  in  nearly  every 
number  of  this  paper.  In  your  special  case 
the  close  in  an  in-breeding  practised,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  statement,  for  a  number  of 
years  has  probably  very  much  to  do  with  the 
trouble  in  question,  at  least  as  far  as  the  pre- 
disposing causes  are  concerned. 

Shakes  His  Head  and  Rubs  His  Nose.— 

J.  H.  S.,  Logansport,  Ind.  You  say  your  driv- 
ing-horse, if  not  eating,  almost  constantly 
shakes  his  head  and  rubs  his  nose,  and  that  it 
seems  as  if  there  is  something  up  in  his 
nostrils.  Perhaps  there  is  something  high  up 
in  the  nasal  cavities  that  does  not  belong 
there.  Have  the  same  examined  with  a  mirror, 
or  with  a  speculum,  by  a  veterinarian,  and  you 
will  probably  find  out  what  is  wrong. 
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JOHN  T.LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 

Philadeliihia. 
MORLEY  dsveland. 
SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


LET  us  send  you  a  pamphlet 
giving  information  con- 
cerning paint — the  kind  that  lasts. 
It  is  made  from  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

Pamphlet  also  contains  samples 
of  colors  or  shades  made  with 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of 
brands)  and  Tinting  Colors,  and 
gives  full  directions  for  mixing 
and  applying  them0 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


A  Rnnch  (?)  on  a  Leg.— J.  J.  ('.,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Your  description  is  very  indefinite, 
and  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  mor- 
bid change  it  is  you  call  a  "bunch."  I  there- 
fore cannot  answer  your  question.  If  the  cow 
cannot  use  the  affected  hind  leg,  that  is,  can- 
not put  any  weight  upon  it,  it  is  even  possible 
(bat  a  bone  has  been  broken.  The  best  you 
can  do  is  to  have  the  cow  examined  by  a 
veterinarian. 

Itching. — T.  M.,  Portland,  N.  Y.  The  itching 
sensation  of  your  horse,  which  latter,  evi- 
dently, is  not  affected  with  any  infectious 
skin-disease,  may  possibly  be  due  to  too  much 
rich  food  and  insufficient  exercise,  or  in  other 
words,  to  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  the 
products  of  waste  in  the  cutaneous  tissues. 
Give  the  horse  a  physic,  say  a  pill  containing 
one  ounce  of  aloes  de  Barbados,  then  feed  a 
little  less  and  give  more  exercise. 

So-called  Sweeney  B.  F.  H.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Exempt  your  mule  from  all  kinds  of  work, 
allow  the  same  voluntary  exercise,  and  give 
sufficient  quantities  of  good  and  nutritious 
food,  or  at  this  season  of  the  year  send  the  same 
to  pasture,  and  in  from  six  to  eight  months 
the  now  shrunken  muscles  will  regain  their 
normal  condition.  Avoid  any  application  of 
sharp  liniments,etc.,and  all  nonsensical  opera- 
tions, such  as  roweling,  cutting  holes  into  the 
skin,  blowing  air  into  the  connective  tissues, 
and  so  forth. 

A  Little  Suspicions.— E.  L.,  Florence,  Pa. 
A  slight  cough  even  in  cattle  may  have  vari- 
ous causes.  At  best  it  is  but  one  symptou 
common  to  nearly  all  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  and  therefore,  by  itself  alone, 
exceedingly  seldom  sufficient  to  base  upon  it 
a  diagnosis.  Still,  if  it  is  met  with  in  a  Jersey 
cow,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  suspicious  to 
make  it  advisable  to  subject  the  animal  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  unless  the  cause  of  the  cough- 
ing is  known. 

Swine-plagne.— G.  EL  C,  Carollton,  111. 
What  you  describe  is  genuine  swine-plague, 
or  so-called  hog-cholera.  Swine-plague  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  morbid  process  is  liable 
to  locate  in  any  part  of  the  body,  consequent- 
ly a  disease  which  presents  entirely  different 
symptoms  in  different  cases.  It  is  true  it  is 
not  common  that  such  a  variety  of  symptoms 
as  you  describe  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
same  time  in  one  and  the  same  herd,  but  I 
have  repeatedly  made  the  same  observations, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  your  case  concerning 
the  diagnosis.  Hog-cholera  is  a  misnomer 
anyhow,  which  has  been  productive  of  con- 
siderable confusion,  and  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  damage. 

A  Litter  of  Dead  Pigs.— W.  J.  C,  Perry, 
Okla.  The  fact  that  your  brood-sow's  litter  of 
five  pigs  was  born  dead  and  that  she  eat  the 
last  pig  before  you  were  able  to  remove  it,  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  her  diet  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  corn  and  the  probably 
sour  contents  of  the  slop-barrel.  Swine,  and 
brood-sows  in  particular,  should  receive  a 
variety  of  food  containing  in  digestible  com- 
binations all  the  elements  required  by  the 
animal  organism.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  the 
animal  organism  necessarily  will  soon  feel 
the  want  of  the  elements  necessary,  will  de- 
cline in  vitality  and  a  morbid  (vitiated)  appe- 
tite will  be  produced.  The  effect,  of  course,  is 
more  rapid  in  afetus  than  in  a  grown  animal. 

A  Sore  Produced  a  Year  Ago— Bloat- 
ing.— \V.  C.  T.,  Anita,  Iowa.  You  will  do  best 
by  having  that  old  sore  of  your  cow,  produced 
a  year  ago,  and  which,  after  it  was  finally 
brought  to  healing,  is  now  open  again  and 
probably  presenting  a  fistulous  character, 
treated  by  your  veterinarian  who  brought  it 

to  a  healing  the  first  time.  The  bloating  of 

your  cattle  after  eating  clover  you  will  be  able 
to  prevent  if  you  will  observe  the  following 
rules:  1.  Never  feed  any  clover,  that  is,  in 
wilting  or  heated  condition,  after  it  has  been 

cut.  2.  Feed  only  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
or  feed  first  some  dry  and  sound  food  before 
the  clover  is  given.  3.  Let  each  animal  have  a 
pinch  of  saltTwith  each  meal  of  clover. 

An  Ailing  Heifer— Eighteen  YearsOld. 

—J.  S.  B.,  Otego,  N.  Y.  All  that  you  say 
about  your  heifer  is  that  she  became  very  thin 
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since  she  dropped  her  calf  five  weeks  ago,  and 
that  her  yield  of  milk'.is  unsatisfactory,  con- 
ditions which  may  be  produced  by  almost  any 
chronic  disease,  and  therefore  only  indicate 
that  your  heifer,  or  cow  rather,  is  ailing  and 

nothing  more.  Concerning  your  mare,  which 

you  say  is  eighteen  years  old,  the  fact  that  she 
is  declining  in  spite  of  good  food,  unless  due 
to  old  age,  is  likewise  a  concomitant  of  vari- 
ous chronic  ailments,  and  therefore  of  no 
diagnostic  value.  The  violent  colic  spasms 
of  which  you  speak  may  have  been  the  result 
of  overfeeding,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  an- 
imal having  eaten  more  food  than  its  weak 
digestive  organs  were  able  to  digest. 

Cut  Her  Teat. — O.  L.,  Shicksburry  <  ?),  Pa. 
If  the  teat  of  your  cow,  when  wounded  by  the 
barbed  wire,  had  not  been  greased,  but  had 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  made  aseptic,  and 
the  cut  had  been  closed  by  carefully  uniting 
its  borders  with  a  few  neat  stitches,  and  then 
the  whole  been  protected  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able aseptic  dressing,  all  further  trouble  very 
likely  would  have  been  prevented.  As  it  is 
now,  the  cow  having  calved,  the  quarter  of 
the  udder  seriously  inflamed  and  the  old 
wound  broken  open,  you  will  have  to  call  on  a 
competent  veterinarian  to  treat  the  case  and 
to  perform  the  necessary  surgical  operations; 
or  if  you  attempt  the  treatment  yourself,  no 
matter  how  explicit  the  instructions  may  be, 
you  will  succeed  in  totally  ruining  the  affected 
quarter,  and  may  even  endanger  the  life  of 
the  cow. 

Probably  a  Cnrb.-C.  H.  E.,  Money,  N.  C. 
All  that  I  can  make  out  from  your  descrip- 
tion is  that  your  young  mare  has  a  curb. 
If  such  is  the  case,  apply  once  every  four  days 
a  little  ointment  composed  of  biniodide  of 
mercury,  one  part,  and  hog's  lard,  eight  to 
twelve  parts,  and  rub  it  in  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner on  the  curb  (the  elevated  swelling  on.  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  hock-joint).  Besides 
this,  exempt  the  animal  from  any  kind  of 
hard  work,  but  particularly  from  any  service 
under  the  saddle  and  from  heavy  draft  over 
hilly  roads.  The  local  treatment  may  be  con- 
tinued for  from  two  to  four  weeks.  It  will, 
of  course,  first  increase  the  swelling  caused  by 
the  inflammation  produced  in  the  skin,  but 
after  this  has  disappeared  a  decrease  of  the 
swelling  or  enlargement  beneath  will  soon  be 
observable. 

A  Very  Tenrter  Month.— W.  A.  W.,  Rich- 
field, Pa.  If  the  mouth  of  your  horse,  probably 
a  young  animal,  is  too  sensitive,  the  bit  used 
is  probably  an  unsuitable  one  in  so  far  as  it 
brings  too  much  pressure  upon  the  toothless 
border  of  the  jaw,  usually  ratherthin  or  sharp 
in  young  horses,  and  much  higher  in  some 
than  iu  others.  The  pressure  of  the  bit,  par- 
ticularlyMn  a  tender-mouthed  animal,  should 
be  proportionately  distributed  between  the 
toothless  border  and  t  he  tongue.  A  bit  there- 
fore suitable  for  one  horse  may  be  altogether 
unsuitable  for  another  one,  because  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tongue  and  the  height  of  the  border 
of  the  jaw  are  not  in  all  horses  in  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other.  I  therefore  advise 
you  to  select  for  your  horse  a  thick  and  rather 
straight  bit,  straight  enough  at  least  to  bring 
a  proper  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  tongue, 
and  thus  relieving,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
border;  to  keep  the  bit  scrupulously  clean,  and 
to  drive  the  horse  with  a  light  and  easy  hand; 
but  particularly  to  avoid  any  rude  handling 
and  jerking  on  the  lines. 

Bloody  Milk— Garget.— P.  J.  C,  Edna, 
Minn.  In  your  cow  the  "bloody  milk"  is  ev- 
idently caused  by  a  congested  condition  ctf  the 
mammary  gland,  and  this  is  best  relieved  by 
more  frequent  milking,  and  for  a  time  at  least, 

by  a  lighter  diet(less  food).  Garget  in  a  vast 

majority  of  cases  is  produced  if  the  sugar  of 
milk  is  by  bacteria  action  changed  into  lactic 
acid,  and  thus  the  casein  of  the  milk  thrown 
out  of  solution,  separated  and  formed  into 
clots.  This  most  frequently  happens  if  by 
either  neglected  or  careless  or  indifferent  milk- 
ing an  undue  accumulation  (shutting  up  or 
stagnation)  of  the  milk  in  the  milk  cisterns 
and  lactiferous  ducts  is  brought  about.  The 
clots  once  produced  will  act  as  foreign  bodies, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  bacteria 
will  keep  up  and  spread  the  morbid  process. 
Neglected  and  negligent  or  careless  milking, 
therefore,  may  justly  be  accused  as  the  primary 
cause.  As  the  treatment  necessarily  must 
consist  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  morbid 
process,  the  bacteria  and  the  clots  of  coagulated 
casein,  and  as  the  same  can  be  removed  with- 
out permanent  injury  to  the  animal  only  by 
milking,  very  frequent  and  vigorous  milking 
constitutes  the  only  rational  and  effective 
remedy.  The  milking  must  be  very  frequent, 
so  as  to  give  the  rapidly  multiplying  bacteria 
no  time  to  propagate,  and  must  be  vigorous  in 
order  to  break  up  and  to  remove  the  clots. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  1,  1898. 


WOMANLY  CONVERSATION. 

Keep  watch  on  your  words,  my  sisters, 

For  words  are  wonderful  tilings. 
They  are  sweet,  like  the  bees'  fresh  honey. 

Like  the  bees,  the>  have  terrible  sting*. 
They  can  bless  like  the  warm,  glad  sunshine, 

And  brighten  a  lonely  life; 
They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger 

Like  an  open,  two-edged  knife. 

Let  them  pass  through  your  lips  unchallenged 

If  their  errand  is  true  anil  kind— 
If  they  come  to  .support  the  weary. 

To  comfort  and  help  the  blind. 
If  a  bitter,  revengeful  spirit, 

Prompt  the  words.  let  them  be  unsaid. 
They  may  flash  through  a  brain  like  lightning. 

Or  fall  on  the  heart  like  lead. 

Keep  them,  if  they're  cold  and  cruel, 

Under  bar  ami  lock  and  seal, 
The  wounds  they  make,  my  sisters, 

Are  always  slow  to  heal. 
God  guard  your  lips  and  ever, 

From  the  time  of  your  early  youth, 
May  the  words  that  you  daily  utter 

Be  the  words  of  beautiful  truth. 
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Chapter  X. 

joe's  strange  letter. 

hex  Joe  reached  his  room  he 
found  an  envelope  addressed 
to  himself  at  "Maloney  Cas- 
tle," Great  Bubble  Iron 
Works,  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  soiled,  and  bore  ev- 
idence of  having  been  opened 
and  sealed  a  second  time.  To 
his  amazement  there  was  not 
one  word  written  inside,  only 
some  rough  drawings  of  a 
house.  The  first  represented 
a  villa  surrounded  with  trees; 
the  second  the  interior  of  a  room,  with  books, 
dolls  and  a  child's  playthings;  the  third  a 
stout,  pleasant-looking  woman,  wearing  a 
small  cap  on  her  head;  and  the  fourth  showed 
the  woman  holding  the  child  in  her  arms.  The 
drawings  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an  inex- 
perienced band;  they  were  faulty  in  perspec- 
tive, and  bore  evidence  of  frequent  erasures, 
but  the  faces  were  clear  and  distinct,  showing 
the  natural  talent  of  the  artist  for  portraiture. 

"Can  it  be  Meg  herself?"  asked  Joe,  as  he 
examined  them  again  and  again.  "She  was  fond 
of  her  pencil,  and  her  mother  had  great  talent 
in  that  way.  The  face  of  the  woman,  although 
roughly  drawn,  has  wonderful  expression. 
The  child  seems  more  uncertain,  as  if  the 
worker  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  or  her  subject. 
Can  it  mean  that  she  is  situated  as  these  draw- 
ings suggest,  and  has  taken  this  method  of 
telling  me?   Why  not  write  as  well  as  draw?" 

The  more  Joe  puzzled  over  it  the  more  con- 
vinced did  he  become  that  little  Meg  had  made 
the  drawings.  He  detected  also  a  peculiar  loop 
in  the  J  on  the  envelope,  which  the  child  made 
when  writing  his  name.   It  was  repeated  over 
and  over  on  the  slate,  now  on  his  table  care- 
fully covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  because  it 
was  the  last  she  had  done  before  she  was  taken 
from  bim.    Joe  decided  to  dress  and  then  j 
hurry  down  to  Jasper  instead  of  going  to  bed.  j 
The  captain  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  smiled  at  | 
Joe's  impatient  "Well,  what  is  it?  Any  trace?"  ' 

"Yes.   I  am  following  up  that  woman,  and 
have  tracked  a  carriage." 
"Then  the  abductor  had  assistants?" 
'•Undoubtedly.    The  original  plan  was  to 
have  the  woman  help  out,  but  it  failed." 

"I  have  some  news,  too,"  said  Joe.   "Look  at 
these  drawings." 
dap  tain  .I;isper  examined  them  closely. 
"Ah."  he  said,  "a  blind  to  throw  us  off  the 
scent." 

"No,"  said  Joe.  "That  is  Meg's  own  work." 
"Are  you  sure?" 

"As  sure,  as  a  man  can  be.  In  the  first  place, 
she  always  makes  her  J's  like  the  one  here;  in 
the  next  place,  she  inherits  her  mother's  taste 
for  drawing;  the  family  thought  at  one  time 
of  having  the  mother  study  portrait-painting, 
That  old  lady's  face  Is  a  portrait,  captain." 

"How  about  the  child?" 

"Poor.  I  don't  think  she  could  work  without 
a  copy,  and  drew  herself  as  itae  fancied  she 
looked?" 

"Hut  why  not  write,  if  she  can  send  draw- 
ings?" 

"Probably  she  is  not  allowed  to  write;  or 
again,  this  may  have  been  sent  by  some  one 
who  found  It  or  picked  it  up." 

"All  directed  to  you,  Joe?  I  can't  think 
that." 

"I  can.  That  was  brought  to  me  by  some 
friendly  hand,  and  If  we  could  find  out  who 
brought  It  we  could  find  Meg." 

"Exactly;  but  It  shows  me  something  more, 
Joe.   It  seems  to  say  that  the  house  where  she 


is  staying  is  not  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
also  that  the  child  is  well  cared  for." 

"There  we  agree  perfectly,"  said  Joe. 

"Now  as  to  the  carriage,"  resumed  the  cap- 
tain. "It  came  from  a  distance.  Not  one  of 
the  towns  about  here  has  such  a  carriage." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"My  men  have  followed  it  up,  and  we  have 
witnesses  to  prove  that  it  look  a  course  east, 
then  west,  then  east  again,  and  there  we 
lose  it." 

"Then  you  begin  to  think  with  me  that  the 
child  has  not  been  hurried  on" to  Europe?" 

"No.  We  are  convinced  of  that.  There  is  too 
much  money  involved  to  risk  such  a  thing 
just  now." 

"What  do  you  advise,  then?" 

"To  keep  a  sharp  lookout  nearer  home,  and 
also  to  splice  your  patience  a  little,  for  the 
longer  we  keep  Smi there'  case  out  of  court  the 
safer  your  little  friend  will  be." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  Joe,  when  you  have  seen  as  much  of 
this  sort  of  business  as  I  have  you  will  know 
that  an  enemy  in  jail  gives  courage  to  all 
plotters.  While  Smithers  is  behind  the  bars 
there  is  no  especial  hurry  about  sending  the 
child  too  far  out  of  that  polished  rascal's  sight. 
The  man  he  fears  is  Smithers.  He  has  reason 
to." 

"Why  should  he  not  fear  me?" 

"For  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  he 
does  not  know  that  you  have  returned  to  this 
country.  He  does  know  that  the  portion  of 
the  estate  which  was  left  to  you  remains 
untouched." 

"Who  did  he  suppose  took  the  child  in  charge 
when  Smithers  was  so  suddenly  arrested?  He 


I  found  out;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  women 
adore  him  and  even  pity  him." 

"They  have  always  done  that,"  said  Joe, 
"until  they  knew  him.  I  knew  one,  however, 
who  for  years  shuddered  when  he  approached 
her.  She  had  reason  to  fear  him,  poor  girl." 

"You  mean  his  wife?" 

"Yes,  his  long-suffering,  patient  wife." 

"Is  it  true  that  she  had  an  unbearable  tem- 
per?" 

"Nothing  could  be  more  false.  She  bore  his 
persecutions  and  taunts  like  an  angel.  She 
did  not  let  even  her  sister  know  until  she 
learned  it  by  the  merest  accident,  and  the 
father  refused  to  believe  it  until  he  had  been 
in  the  house  with  him  during  his  daughter's 
illness." 

"Was  there  a  divorce,  Joe?" 

"No.  It  would  have  been  better  for  her  if 
there  had  been.  Her  father  insisted  upon  it, 
when  he  discovered  his  unfaithfulness,  but  it 
was  not  done,  as  the  old  man  died  so  suddenly. 
The  poor  woman  had  an  idea  that  she  must 
bear  all  things  rather  than  cause  a  scandal, 
which  might  reflect  upon  her  child  in  the 
future." 

"I  see.   Proud  and  honorable." 

"Precisely,  and  loving  also.  She  idolized 
that  man.  She  married  for  love,  and  in  a  few 
short  months  she  learned  that  he  had  selected 
her  because  she  was  gifted,  had  a  rich  father, 
and  could  insure  him  the  social  position  which 
his  profession  demanded.  His  own  brutal 
statements  prove  this.  Captain,  we  must 
rescue  her  as  well  as  the  child.  Do  help  me  to 
devise  some  plan." 

"Give  me  another  night  to  sleep  on  it,  and  I 
will.    You  must  go  to  bed  yourself.  Leave 


"Celeste,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  light  fell  upon  her  face 


knew  that  Smithers  had  taken  her  from  those 
vile  people  who  failed  to  carry  out  their 
designs." 

"I  learn  that  he  was  told  that  a  fellow-work- 
man of  Smithers  had  taken  her;  a  low,  com- 
mon man  who  worked  under  Smithers  and 
felt  indebted  to  him  for  some  kindness." 

Joe  laughed.  "How  did  you  get  hold  of 
that?" 

"From  the  arch  plotter  himself." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  actually 
seen  and  talked  with  him?" 

"Yes,  Joe;  and  you  are  described  as  a  half 
idiot,  bearing  a  nickname  given  you  for  that 
reason.  Therefore  you  are.  harmless.  Only  a 
poor,  feeble-minded  man  who  works  for  his 
daily  bread,  and  knows  no  more  save  to  lie 
faithful.  In  short,  a  true  'Gullible  Joe.' " 

"Captain,  you  are  a  wonder;  but  do  tell  on 
what  pretext  you  gained  admission  to  that 
man's  presence?" 

"At  present  I  am  his  patient.  My  symptoms 
all  point  to  Blights'  disease,  and  I  am  to  see 
him  twice  a  week.  Please  remember  that 
my  residence  is  in  the  town  where  you  were 
horn." 

"For  what  reason,  captain?" 

"Chiefly  to  make  him  ask  questions  and 
disarm  suspicion.  1  anticipate  a  very  pleasant 
time  with  my  physician;  but  we  must  work 
cautiously,  Joe.  He  h.-LS  a  tongue  that  would 
deceive  the  very  elect,  and  his  good  looks  and 
position  are  used  for  all  they  are  worth  to 
cover  up  his  wickedness." 

"Then  you  now  believe  with  me  that  he  Is 
wicked?" 

"He  is  a  man  as  cruel  as  he  Is  false.  He  would 
stoop  to  any  crime  if  he  did  not  fear  being 


1  those  drawings  with  me,  please,  and  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done." 

Joe  went  home  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
His  "day-night"  was  not  half  over  when  Mrs. 
Maloney  called  him. 

"It's  a  shame  to  disturb  you,  sir,"  said  she, 
"but  they  have  sent  for  you  to  come  to  the 
Emergency  'ospital  as  fast  as  you  can.  There's 
a  man  there  as  must  say  a  word  to  ye." 


Ciiaitei:  XI. 


poor  PAUL, 


The  doctor's  anger  when  he  found  that  his 
devoted  Celeste  had  left  her  post  without  his 
permission  made  him  speechless  for  a  few 
moments.  He  was  ready  to  torture  her  for  this 
treasonable  conduct,  but  his  cunning  did  not 
desert  him.  Mrs.  Golden  must  not  know.  She 
was  too  shrewd  a  woman  to  be  silenced  by 
ordinary  tricks. 

He  went  up-slairs  again,  and  in  the  lightest 
and  airiest  of  tones  assured  Mrs.  Golden  that 
poor  Celeste  was  sound  asleep,  and  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  disturb  her.  She  should,  however, 
suffer  for  her  morbid  curiosity. 

"It  seems  quite  natural  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Golden.  "There  is  something  almost  uncanny 
in  serving  people  week  after  week  without 
seeing  them.  I  have  tempted  to  give  the  poor 
woman  a  kind  word  in  person,  as  I  frequently 
do  by  means  of  the  speaking-tube." 

"That  shows  your  kind  heart,  Mrs.  Golden; 
but  Celeste  must  obey  orders.  She  knows  very 
well  that  I  never  permit  theslightest  variation 
when  I  have  said  that  anything  must  be  done." 

"Ah,  doctor,"  responded  the  nurse,  "when 
you  arc  as  old  as  I  am,  and  have  labored  with 


all  manner  of  people,  especially  domestics, 
you  will  feel  quite  happy  if  one  order  in  ten  is 
carried  out.  We  who  are  better  informed  have 
much  to  do  in  teaching  others' the  sacredness 
of  a  promise  or  a  duty." 

The  doctor  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Had 
he  not  broken  promise  after  promise  to  those 
nearest  him? 

He  paid  some  compliments  to  Mrs.  Golden 
without  the  slightest  nppearance  of  the  anger 
burning  within  him,  and  bade  her  good-night, 
charging  her  again  to  admit  no  one,  and  to  be 
very  sure  of  bis  signal  before  she  permitted 
him  to  enter. 

WThen  the  door  had  closed  upon  him  the  man 
stamped  his  feet  with  rage. 

"Fool,"  he  said.  "Miserable  fool.  Her  jealous 
temper  has  made  her  disobey  me,  but  she  shall 
suffer  for  it.  She  shall  suffer.  The  child  must 
be  saved  or  all  will  be  lost,  and  she  will  not  get 
well  if  these  shocks  to  her  nervous  system  are 
repeated." 

He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  down  the 
dark  path  leading  to  the  gateway  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  scurrying  feet,  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  woman  ran  almost  into  his  arms. 
She  was  evidently  going  to  the  bouse. 

The  darknessof  the  place  and  thesuddenness 
of  the  encounter  did  not  throw  him  off  his 
guard.  His  temper  expressed  itself  in  the 
fierce  grasp  upon  the  woman.  He  held  her 
with  one  arm  while  he  took  a  match  from  his 
pocket  and  lighted  it  upon  his  boot. 

"Celeste,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  light  fell  upon 
the  captive's  face,  "how  dare  you?  Where 
have  you  been?"  He  dragged  her  forcibly 
down  the  path  until  they  reached  a  secluded 
spot,  made  densely  dark  by  heavy  shrubbery. 
"What  are  you  doing?  Explain  this!  Quick, 
or  I  will  strangle  you !" 

The  woman  made  no  response  ur-til  he  had 
repeated  his  questions  several  times;  then  she 
said,  in  a  choking  voice : 

"Loosen  your  grip  if  you  want  me  to  tell 
you." 

He  did  so  at  once. 

"Come  to  the  house  where  we  can  talk,"  she 

said. 

"No,  I  will  not.  You  will  tell  me  here  and 
now.  In  ten  minutes  I  must  take  that  mid- 
night train.  Choose  your  words.  Why  are 
you  out  here?" 

"To  get  some  things  left  for  us  at  the  gate." 

"Why  do  you  leave  them  until  this  late 
hour?" 

"To  please  you.  As  you  wished  no  one  to 
come  here." 

•'What  things  have  you  in  that  bundle?" 

"Some  dainties  for  your  patient,"  said  the 
woman,  with  a  sneer. 

"Come.  None  of  that,  or  you  will  repent  it. 
That  child  Is  your  best  friend." 

"I  wish  she  was  dead." 

"Fool.  If  you  want  me  to  keep  my  promise 
to  you,  rememberit  will  only  be  done  by  being 
faithful  to  her  and  to  me.  What  possessed  you 
to  go  to  their  rooms?" 

"Who  said  I  did?" 

"I  say  so.  Tell  me." 

"I  wanted  to  see  the  child  again,  and  it  was 
so  still  I  was  sure  they  were  both  sleeping." 

"Is  that  all.  Celeste?" 

"Yes.  On  my  word." 

"Bah!  Your  word.  What  is  it  good  for?" 

"As  much  as  yours,"  said  the  woman,  defi- 
antly. 

"Take  care.  You  are  in  my  power,  woman. 
Listen.  Never  go  there  again.  If  you  do,  there 
is  Paul." 

The  woman  groaned. 

"Spy  on  them  if  you  will.  Watch,  listen 
and  report  to  me,  but  never  let  them  see  you." 

"I  am  tired  of  staying  here.   It  is  a  prison." 

"Of  course  you  are.  I  am  tired  of  living  as  I 
do.  I  miss  yourcooking,  your  neat  ways  about 
the  bouse,  and  you  ought  to  pity  me." 

"I  pity  myself." 

"Come,  come,  Celeste,  what  has  put  you  in 
this  mood?  Cheer  up.  If  all  goes  well,  in  a 
few  short  months  you  will  be  in  a  beautiful 
home  in  France  and  be  a  lady." 

"You  have  said  so  a  thousand  times." 

"Yes,  and  you  gol  jealous  of  the  child  and 
hid  her  away." 

"You  need  not  tell  that  again.  I  know  it  all. 
You  made  me  a  devil  and  then  mock  me." 

"Poor  Celeste,"  said  the  doctor,  soothingly. 
"Come  now,  listen.  You  must  never  go  to  the 
town  for  groceries  or  supplies  any  more.  I  will 
send  you  everything  you  ask  for.  You  may  be 
watched,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  it  is  not 
safe." 

"My  disguise  Is  perfect.  I  should  never  be 
known  in  this  blonde  wig." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  All  the  wigs  and 
gowns  in  the  world  could  not  spoil  your  hand- 
some eyes.  Celeste,  what  has  become  of  that 
precious  brother  of  yours?" 

"Antoine  is  faraway.  He  will  not  trouble  you 
any  more." 

"Good.   And  the  cousin?" 

"I  know  not,  and  I  care  not, "said  the  woman, 
angrily. 

"There,  there,  you  need  not  be  so  cross.  Be 
patient,  girl.  In  a  few  months  this  will  end, 
and  then  we  will  take  life  easy  In  sunny 
France." 

"Will  the  child  go?" 

"Of  course,  Celeste.  She  is  our  bank.  She 
brings  us  the  money  for  your  pretty  gowns. 
If  auything  happens  to  her  we  lose  all." 

"I  hate  her,"  said  the  woman,  vehemently. 

"Oh,  no  you  don't.  She  is  quiet  and  gentle; 
and  when  all  is  to  our  liking,  she  can  go  to 
school  and  we  will  be  happy.   Eh,  Celeste?" 
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"Can  I  have  Paul  with  me?" 
"Did  you  not  promise  to  keep  him  out  of  my 
liight?" 

I  "I  have  done  so,  but  I  cannot  live  without 
dim.  He  harms  no  one;  he  cannot  hear;  he 
is  too  dull  to  see,  and  he  is  mine.  Let  him 
i  ;ome  here,  then  I  will  stay  and  do  your  bid- 
iing.  If  not,  I  will  run  away.  I  cannot  bear 
this.  I  think,  and  think,  and—" 
!  "Celeste,  if  you  attempt  to  run  away  I  shall 
put  you  in  prison,  and  then  all  your  story  will 
come  out,  and  where  will  Paul  be  then?" 

The  woman  groaned.  "I  want  my  poor  boy, 
and  he  pines  for  me.  I  will  kill  any  one  who 
dares  to  harm  him." 

"Then  be  kind  to  another  woman's  child." 

"Was  you  kind  to  her?  Did  you  spare  her? 
Did  you  not  have  her  put  away  and  make  me 
swear  falsely?  Oh,  master,  you  are  hard  on  me 
after  all  I  have  suffered." 

"Hush,  girl ;  you  are  talking  too  loud.  What 
do  you  want?  Stay.  I  will  give  you  some 
money  for  Paul;  only  never  let  him  come 
where  L  am." 

"I  will  not  touch  your  money  for  him.  I 
never  have;  but  this  lonely  place  drives  me 
wild.  Let  my  poor,  foolish  boy  come  here  and 
keep  me  from  thinking.  He  is  mine,  and  you 
have  wronged  him." 

"Very  well,  Celeste,  I  will  humor  you  in  this; 
but  you  must  swear  to  be  kind  to  the  other 
one,  and  never  disobey  me  again." 

"I  will  swear  to  auy thing  if  I  may  have  Paul. 
Good-night,  master,  good-night." 


Chapter  XII. 

JOE'S  MYSTERIOUS  GUEST. 

Curtis  Crossman,  one  of  Philadelphia's 
shrewdest  lawyers,  sat  in  his  office  with  a  puz- 
zled look  upon  his  usually  placid  face.  He  had 
just  received  a  telegram  from  Joe.  Business 
was  pressing.  His  clerks  were  all  at  work,  and 
his  stenographer  also,  and  here  was  a  call  to 
meet  Jasper  and  Joe  at  the  hotel  near  the 
"works"  on  Sunday  or  Saturday  afternoon. 
He  had  said  to  Joe  when  they  had  parted  that 
he  must  wire  him  if  anything  special  came  up, 
and  he  would  run  down  to  the  "works." 

"I  was  a  goose  to  do  it,"  said  Crossman  to 
himself.  "But  that  man  is  magnetic;  he  just 
draws  you  to  him.  When  I  feel  out  of  sorts 
with  all  creation,  Joe  quietly  rests  me;  and  I 
wonder  why  the  devil  it  is?  I  took  the  case 
because  I  like  the  man,  and  not  for  the  money 
in  it.  How  can  I  go  down  Sunday?  I  have 
promised  madam  to  take  her  away  on  a  little 
trip.  It  would  be  too  tame  for  her  there  while 
we  are  planning.  I  have  it.  She  will  go.  Her 
friend,  Maude  Carroll,  has  gone  there  to  spend 
a  week  with  that  bright  son  of  hers,  and 
madam  will  enjoy  a  visit  with  her.  They  get 
up  good  dinners  of  a  Sunday,  as  so  many  of 
the  companies'  offleers  board  there,  and  I  shall 
pat  myself  on  the  back  for  thinking  of  this 
plan  for  combining  pleasure  with  business." 

In  order  to  perfect  the  plan,  Mr.  Crossman 
wired  Joe  that  he  would  come  down  on  Satur- 
day, and  then  telephoned  his  wife  to  get  ready 
for  a  trip  to  Bubbletowu  for  Sunday.  "Maude 
Carroll  is  to  be  there,  and  you  will  have  a  fine 
time  to  talk  over  your  old  school-days." 

"I  thought  we  were  going  to  New  York,"  tel- 
ephoned back  Mrs.  Crossman,  whose  visions  of 
shopping  and  church-going  were  thus  suddenly 
dispelled. 

"We  will  manage  that  another  time.  Bus- 
iness calls  me  to  the  'works.'" 

The  average  American  woman  never  disputes 
the  claims  of  business.  She  has  bad  its  power- 
ful rivalry  to  contend  with  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  whatever  mental  reservations  she 
may  have,  she  never  argues  the  point,  even 
when  it  includes  going  out  to  see  a  man. 

Mrs.  Crossman  changed  her  plans  from  the 
great  metropolis  to  the  bustling,  dirty  settle- 
ment among  the  hills  without  even  a  murmur. 
Indeed,  she  was  glad  to  think  of  the  good  it 
might  do  her  busy  husband,  and  it  would  seem 
delightful  to  meet  sweet  Maude  Carroll  again, 
who  was  so  much  missed  in  society. 

This  arrangement  was  made  known  to  Car- 
roll by  Joe  himself. 

"Capital,"  said  Carroll;  "and  now,  old  man, 
you  must  dine  with  us." 

"Impossible,"  said  Joe.  "You  forget  that  I 
am  a  laborer  now,  and  a  dress-coat  would  not 
fit  my  shoulders." 

"Nevertheless,  you  must  come.  Why,  Joe, 
my  mother  has  heard  so  much  of  you  that  she 
mentions  you  in  nearly  every  letter.  Come  up 
and  let  us  have  a  tune  or  two  for  her." 

"Perhaps  I  will  join  you  in  the  evening," 
said  Joe,  "if  our  business  is  satisfactory." 

Friday  was  cold  and  disagreeable,  and  the 
snowflakes  fell  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
valleys.  When  Joe  started  for  the  works  he 
took  a  lantern  with  him,  and  went  as  usual 
across  the  railroad  tracks.  It  was  a  dangerous 
spot;  a  perfect  network  of  rails  and  no  houses, 
save  some  shanties  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
occupied  by  the  lowest  class  of  workmen— the 
newly  arrived  foreigners,  who,  without  know- 
ing the  language  of  the  country,  still  under- 
stood the  power  of  a  boss  and  the  worth  of  our 
money. 

Joe  went  rapidly  on,  with  the  snow  striking 
him  in  the  face  at  every  step,  and  the  wind 
doing  its  best  to  keep  him  from  reaching  his 
destination,  He  enjoyed  battling  with  the 
elements;  a  good  stiff  wind  is  a  foe  that  rouses 
a  man's  mettle.  Just  as  he  had  crossed  one 
section  of  the  tracks  and  had  taken  a  turn  near 
some  old  sheds,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  a 
voice  calling  "Stop!  Stop!"  in  an  imperative 
tone.   All  prudent  men  went  armed  in  that 


quarter,  and  Joe  put  one  hand  on  his  pocket 
as  a  man  came  close  to  him  from  behind  a 
shed. 

"No  shootin'-irons,  Joe.  It's  only  me,  Duffy. 
I  want  to  give  you  a  hint.  There's  a  bit  of 
deviltry  going  ou  in  that  shanty  yonder,  and 
you're  the  man  to  stop  it." 

"What  is  it,  Duffy?" 

"Why,  there's  a  little  hunched-back  chap, 
who's  half  witted,  and  he's  been  hanging 
around  all  day.  He  keeps  askin'  for  Joe,  and 
he's  deef  as  a  post.  Those  rascals  have  got  him 
in  there,  stripped  to  the  skin,  a-tryin'  to  make 
him  dance  on  a  barrel-head,  and  he's  wild, 
poor  devil." 

"Scamps!"  said  Joe.  "Isn't  it  bad  enough  to 
be  deformed  without  being  tortured  by  brutes? 
Thank  you  for  telling  me,  Duffy.  It  is  in  the 
Hungarian  camp,  is  it  not?  Where  is  the  boss 
of  that  gang?" 

"Gone  to  town  to  have  a  spree,  I  reckon. 
They  are  just  fiends  without  a  boss." 

It  was  a  pitiful  sight  which  met  Joe's  eyes. 
Some  thirty  or  more  men  had  gathered  about 
their  victim,  and  were  screaming  at  him  until 
his  eyes  were  extended  with  real  fright.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  utter  a  piercing  shriek 
which  only  increased  their  mirth. 

Joe  did  not  wait  to  utter  a  word.  He  sprang 
to  the  boy's  side  and  put  one  strong  arm  about 
him;  with  the  other  he  pointed  a  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  crowd— a  more  potent  weapon 
than  any  pistol. 

Some  of  the  group  slunk  away  and  left  the 
shanty.  Others  muttered  in  theirown  tongue, 
but  all  felt  that  a  boss  who  must  be  obeyed  had 
arrived.  Joe  pointed  to  the  boy's  garments, 
and  made  them  understand  that  they  must  be 
brought  to  him.  Two  men  gave  them  to  him, 
holding  them  out  at  arm's  length,  as  if  they 
feared  too  close  contact  with  that  powerful 
arm.  The  boy  clung  to  Joe  frantically,  and 
began  to  laugh  wildly.  He  had  found  a  friend, 
and  in  his  excited  condition  he  must  exhibit 
his  gladness  in  some  form.  He  was  too  brave 
to  cry,  and  too  honest  to  conceal  his  delight. 
When  his  clothing  was  put  on  once  more,  Joe 
took  him  in  his  strong  arms  and  carried  him 
out  into  the  darkness  and  storm,  the  lad  cling- 
ing to  his  neck  and  making  sounds  of  joy. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  find  him  a  comfort- 
able corner  in  the  works  and  to  give  him  food 
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and  drink  from  his  own  supply.  When  he  had 
eaten  and  said  "thank  you,"  Joe  sat  down  near 
him  and  said,  close  to  his  ear,  "What  did  you 
want  of  me,  my  boy?  I  am  Joe." 

"I  knew,  I  knew.  When  the  cattle  bel- 
lowed at  me,  I  said  Joe  will  come,  and  you 
came.  Now  you  are  my  friend;  ha,  ha,  my 
friend !" 

"Yes,  your  friend,  my  poor  lad;  but  tell  me 
your  name." 
"Paul." 
"Paul  what?" 

"No,  not  Paul  What,  only  Paul." 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  see  me?" 

"The  little  lady  makes  your  face.  She  cries 
'Uncle  Joe,  dear  Uncle  Joe,'  and  I  say  I  will 
find  him." 

Joe's  face  lighted  up  with  agreat  hope.  Could 
this  poor  idiot  tell  him  of  Meg? 

"My  poor  boy,  tell  me  about  the  little  lady. 
Where  is  she?" 

"Where  the  fire  dances;  dances  on  the  wall, 
and  the  trees  go  'Whoo,  Whoo' outside,  and  the 
big  mother  I'ocks  and  rocks,  and  says  'Peggy 
darling.'" 

"Who  is  the  big  mother,  Paul?"  asked  Joe. 
"She's  Cappie;  only  Cappie,  and  she  minds 
the  little  lady  in  the  pretty  house." 
"In  the  woods,  Paul?" 

"Yes,  in  the  dark  woods.   Paul  loves  them." 

"What  does  the  little  lady  do  all  day?" 

"She  looks  in  t  he  book  and  talks  and  makes 
pictures  and  writes  to  dear  Joe." 

"Where  are  the  letters  she  writes,  Paul. 
Where  do  they  go?" 

"All  in  the  big  fire.    Snap,  snap!" 

"Do  you  talk  to  her,  Paul?" 

"Aha,  aha!  He  thinks  I  talk  to  my  little 
lady.  The  mother  would  flog  Paul  then.  The 
mother  does  not  know  Paul  knows.  He  climbs 
up  on  the  long  fence  by  the  door,  and  looks  in 
at  the  window,  and  no  one  knows.  Cappie  not 
know;  little  lady,  no;  the  mother,  no.  Oh,  no, 
just  Paul. 

"Paul,  did  you  bring  me  a  letter  from  the 
little  lady?" 

The  boy  laughed.  "Did  you,  Paul  ?  The  little 
lady  makes  all  letters,  big  letters,  and  Cappie 
she  smiles,  and  then  when  the  window  is  open 
and  they  go  to  eat,  Paul  gets  one,  for  he  goes 
where  the  wind  goes  in  at  the  window,  and 
Cappie  never  knows." 


"How  did  you  find  your  way  to  me  at  the 
house?" 
"Paul  didn't.   A  man  did." 
"Whatman  ?" 

"Paul's  little  lady  cry,  cry  hard  for  Uncle 
Joe,  and  then  he  goes  a  long  way,  and  he  finds 
the  wood  is  long  and  the  birds  are  up  high,  and 
then  he  sees  a  man  with  his  face  black,  and  he 
asks  for  the  name  on  the  letter,  and  the  man 
is  not  cross.  He  takes  it,  and  he  lives  where 
Joe  lives." 

"Did  he  tell  you  his  name?" 

"No." 

"Paul,  have  you  more  letters  for  me?" 
"Plenty  in  the  stocking.  See?" 
"Will  you  give  me  one?" 
The  boy  drew  forth  his  treasures.  They  were 
indeed  the  work  of  little  Meg.  f 
{To  be  Continued.) 


ENDURANCE  OF  THE  POLAR  DOG. 

Roughly  speaking,  any  Polar  dog  will  pull  a 
sledge  with  half  a  man's  load,  but  he  will  take 
it  twice  as  far  in  a  day  as  a  man  can.  A  man's 
load  may  be  reckoned  as  two  hundred  pounds. 
And  though  the  Polar  dog  is  accustomed  to 
raw  meat,  and  to  carouses  long  and  deep  on 
newly  killed  game,  he  adapts  himself  to 
circumstances,  and  will  do  such  work  as  I 
have  stated  on  a  ration  of  one  pound  of  pem- 
rnican  a  day.  What  is  pemmican?  It  is  sim- 
ply dried  and  pounded  beef,  enveloped  in  a 
greasy  coat  of  fat  and  suet,  and  then  slowly 
heated  and  poured  in  a  molten  condition  into 
can  or  skin.  .  .  . 

But  the  power  of  the  Arctic  dog  varies,  and 
•the  larger  kinds  are  capable  of  doing  really 
formidable  work.  Peary,  for  example,  occa- 
sionally used  only  t  hree  dogs  to  drag  a  sledge 
load  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  we  have  it 
on  record  that  he  traveled  at  considerable 
speed  behind  only  two  dogs  with  a  similar  load. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  sleighing  is  to  be 
prolonged,  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  teams, 
for  dogs,  like  reindeer,  soon  degenerate  with 
regular  work.  Moreover,  the  mortality  is  very 
high.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Peary 
started  on  the  first  of  his  long  journeys  with 
twenty  and  returned  with  five  dogs.  That  in 
a  subsequent  year  no  fewer  than  ninety  dogs 
were  taken,  and  only  twenty  survived.— For- 
est and  Stream. 
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THE  BARBERRY  HEDGE. 

BY  HOPE  DAKINfi. 

•he  front  porch  of  the  Loyd  farm- 
house faced  the  east.  Therefore, 
at  three  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  July,  it  lay  in  the  cool 
shadow  of  the  great  white  house. 
Seated  among  the  gay  cushions  of 
the  hammock  was  Patty  Loyd,  the 
J^3^-  only  child  and  the  heiress  of  the 
Vy¥  JH  I. road  acres.  Patty  was  a  pretty 
8k  v  jW»  dimpled  blonde  of  twenty.  In  a 
soft,  white  lawn,  with  herchestnut 
hair  curling  away  from  her  low  brow,  she 
made  a  charming  picture. 

The  other  occupant  of  the  porch  was  John 
Manchester,  the  son  of  Richard  Manchester, 
whose  well-tilled  fields  joined  Loyd  farm.  He 
was  tall,  stalwart  and  dark,  while  his  thought- 
ful face  betokened  a  mind  alert  and  cultured. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the 
heliotrope  growing  on  a  flower-stand  at  John's 
right.  The  beds  of  geraniums  and  nasturtiums 
made  glowing  bits  of  color  on  the  velvety  green 
sward.  In  the  branches  of  a  great  apple-tree  a 
mother  robin  chirped  drowsily  to  her  brood. 
All  was  peaceful  and  free  from  discord. 

But  there  was  a  serpent  even  in  Eden.  As 
Seth  Loyd,  the  father  of  Patty,  came  strolling 
around  the  house,  eoatless  and  his  face  flushed 
with  the  heat,  he  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
traditional  tempter  of  our  common  mother. 
Still,  his  entrance  upon  the  scene  was  almost 
as  fatal  to  peace  and  harmony. 

Mr.  Loyd  sat  down  upon  the  steps,  fanning 
himself  with  his  straw  hat. 
••Hew !   Hot  weather  this,  John." 
"Yes.  it's  good  forcorn,"John  replied,  affably. 
He  did  not  particularly  enjoy-  the  society  of 
Mr.  Loyd,  but  he  was  Patty's  father. 

"Yes,  but  somehow  it  don't  seem  to  bring  on 
that  air  piece  of  yourn  over  there,"  pointing 
ofTto  the  north,  where  a  corn-field  belonging  to 
the  Manchesters  was  in  sisrht.  "Poor  lay  for 
crop,  that.  What  ails  it?  You  progressive 
farmers  don't  seem  to  have  very  good  crops 
after  all  your  talk." 

The  hot  blood  colored  John's  cheeks.  Mr. 
Loyd  was  always  sneering  at  his  and  his 
father's  farming.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
to  speak  out  concerning  the  corn.  In  the 
young  man's  vexation  he  forgot  that  this 
disagreeable  neighbor  was  the  father  of  the 
pretty  girl  opposite. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  defiantly,  "that's  plain  enough. 
As  long  as  that  hedge  of  yours  stands  there  we 
can't  expect  much  of  crops  in  the  field  next  to 
it.  Your  own  suffer  some,  but  the  wind  favors 
you." 

"Eh,  what's  that?  What  do  you  mean?" and 
the  old  man  sat  bolt  upright  and  glared  at 
John.  "It  must  be  your  college  learnin'  has 
gone  to  your  head." 

This  thrust  did  not  quiet  John.  His  attend- 
ance upon  the  state  Agricultural  College  had 
before  been  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Loyd. 

"I  don't  think  it  has.  It  may  have  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  cause  of  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  our  failures.  You  may  not  know,  sir, 
that  research  has  proven  that  the  pollen  of  the 
barberry-bush  is  hurtful  to  many  growing 
things.  Professor  Lutz  touched  on  the  subject 
while  I  was  at  college,  and  I  havethis  summer 
corresponded  with  him  about  this  very  hedge. 
He  assures  me  that  It  is  a  damage  to  my  father's 
farm,  and  could  be  so  proved  in  court.  Bot- 
anists claim  that  this  variety  of  the  barberry, 
the  Berberidacae  vulgaris,  is—" 

Here  a  strange  noise  interrupted  him.  It  was 
a  cross  between  a  snort  and  a  growl.  Only 
astonishment  had  kept  Seth  Loyd  quiet  thus 
far.  The  Latin  words,  however,  restored  his 
power  of  speech.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
remarkable  agiiity,  considering  his  sixty-five 
yea  rs. 

"You  fool!"  he  shouted.  "You  blamed  idiot! 
You  never  had  any  more  brains  than  your 
father,  and  that  air  schooliu'  has  spiled  'em. 
It  is  a  lie,  every  word  of  it." 

John,  too,  arose.  Before  he  could  speak 
Patty's  soft  voice  recalled  him  to  himself. 

"Oh.  papa,  how  can  you,  and  on  Sunday,  too! 
He  don't  mean  it.  John,  I  know  he  don't." 

John  hesitated.  Yes,  it  was— well,  injudi- 
cious to  say  the  least,  to  anger  Patty's  father. 
He  bit  his  lips  and  turned  half  apologetically 
to  the  old  man,  but  the  mischief  was  done. 

"You  keep  still,  miss,"  to  Patty.  "As  for 
you,  young  man,  you  walk.  Don't  you  never 
put  foot  on  my  farm  ag'in.  Hedge  hurt  your 
corn  !  That  hedge  has  always  been  an  eyesore 
to  your  father.  I'll  defend  it,  you  scoundrel. 
Yes,  sir,  defend  it  with  the  last,  cent  of  my 
money  and  the  last  drop  of  my  blood." 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  reason  with  him. 
His  rage  increased.  John  was  obliged  to  obey 
him  and  depart.  He  humbly  asked  Patly's 
pardon,  and  received  assurance  of  her  con- 
tinued friendship,  even  while  her  father  was 
ordering  him  never  to  speak  to  her  again. 
John  strode  out  of  the  gate  and  down  the 
road,  and  Patty,  her  blue  eyes  overflowing 
with  tears,  took  refuse  in  her  own  room. 

Seth  Loyd  strode  into  the  cool,  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  sitting-room,  where  his  wife  was 
indulging  in  her  Sunday  afternoon  nap.  Mrs. 
Loyd  was  a  meek  little  woman,  who  always 
managed  to  fan  the  flame  of  her  husband's 
anger  by  her  Ill-timed  efforts  to  extinguish  it. 
When  bis  story  was  told,  she  said,  tearfully: 

"Ob,  Seth,  I  jest  wouldn't.  Like  as  not,  the 
Manchesters  will  go  to  law,  and  how  it  would 
sound  for  folks  to  say  you  was  arrested." 

This  only  made  matters  worse.    Mr.  Loyd 


brought  his  hands  together  with  a  resounding 
slap,  and  shouted : 

"I  wish  they'd  try  it.  I'll  show  Dick  Man- 
chester who's  got  the  most  money,  him  or  me!" 

"Oh,  father,  don't  talk  so,"  and  Mrs.  Loyd 
wiped  a  tear  from  her  cheek.  "I  'most  know 
Patty  likes  John,  and  I  wouldn't  have  our 
girl's  heart  hurt  for  all  the  hedges  in  the 
country." 

This  remark  was  the  one  thing  needed  to 
raise  the  passion  of  Seth  Loyd  to  white  heat. 
Notwithstanding  his  long  trusteeship  in  the 
little  church  near  by,  he  swore,  with  an  awful 
oath,  that  Patty  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Manchesters. 

As  for  John,  he  also  acted  unwisely.  He 
went  straight  home,  and  finding  his  father 
lying  under  the  great  walnut-trees  which 
shaded  the  lawn,  he  told  him  the  whole  story. 

Richard  Manchester  was  a  much  younger 
man  than  his  neighbor.  John  was  an  only 
child,  and'  as  the  boy  had  been  motherless 
since  his  birth,  there  was  little  his  father  had 
denied  him.  But  as  he  listened,  the  face  of  the 
elder  man  arew  hard  and  stern.  This  was  not 
the  first  trouble  between  Seth  Loyd  and  him- 
self. Manchester's  more  progressive  ways  of 
farming  had  always  been  ridiculed  by  the  old 
man,  and  more  especially  had  this  been  the 
case  in  the  last  few  years  since  these  very  ways 
had  begun  to  bring  in  large  returns.  The 
hedge  had  already  been  a  source  of  dispute,  as 
it  took  the  placeof  a  line  fence,  and  had,  when 
small,  often  been  passed  over  and  trodden  on 
by  Manchester's  cattle. 

"I  think  I've  stood  enough  from  Seth  Loyd," 
Mr.Manchester,  se.nior,  said,  firmly.  "I  believe 
I'll  test  the  matter  of  the  hedge  in  the  courts, 
although  I  am  opposed,  on  general  principles, 
to  lawing.  You  kept  Professor  Lutz's  letters, 
didn't  you.  John?" 

"Yes,  sir,  but—" 

"But  what?"  the  father  asked,  impatiently. 
•'I  hope  old  Loyd  did  not  frighten  \-ou." 

"I  don't  think  I  am  afraid,"  John  answered, 
smiling  a  little.   "But  there's  Patty  " 

"Patty?  Oh,  yes,  I  see.  Well.  John,  I'll  go  a 
little  slow  for  your  sake,  but  Seth  Loyd  will 
never  overlook  what  happened  to-day." 

Time  proved  the  truth  of  Richard  Manches- 
ter's words.  Seth  Loyd  let  no  opportunity  of 
annoying  his  neighbor  go  unimproved.  Sev- 
eral times  hot  words  passed  between  the  two 
men. 

John  and  Patty  met  at  church  and  in  various 
social  ways.  There  was  little  chance  for  con- 
versation, and  John  determined  to  see  the  sirl 
alone  and  come  to  a  definite  understanding 
with  her.   Fortune  soon  favored  him. 

One  sunny  afternoon  he  was  drilling  wheat. 
As  he  turned  his  team  be  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  trim  little  fleure  in  dark  blue  strolling 
leisurely  along  the  road  only  a  few  rods  from 
him. 

John  tied  his  horse  to  a  convenient  tree, 
hurried  across  the  field,  leaped  over  the  fence, 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  beech 
when  Patty  approached. 

She  started,  but  the  look  of  joy  in  her  eyes 
did  not  escape  John's  notice. 

"Come,  Patty,  and  sit  down  here,"  he  said, 
imperatively.  "I  must  talk  to  you,  and  there's 
no  telling  when  I  can  see  you  again." 

Patty  obeyed  unquestioningly,  and  he  took 
his  place  at  her  side.  The  sunlight  peered 
down  at  them  through  the  screen  of  silver- 
green  leaves,  bringing  out  glints  of  brightness 
in  Patty's  hair,  and  in  the  goldenrod  in  her  lap 
and  a  squirrel  paused  to  eye  them  curiously; 
but  they  heeded  none  of  these.  There,  once 
more,  the  story  of  love  was  told,  the  story  each 
retelling  of  which  is  the  crown  of  some  life. 

"Yes,  I  love  you,  John,"  Patty  said,  her 
cheeks  aglow,  "but  papa  will  never,  never 
consent,  and  I  dare  not  oppose  him." 

They  talked  for  a  lonsr  time.  John  wished  to 
go  straight  to  Seth  Loyd  and  tell  him  of  the 
engagement,  but  Patty  would  not  consent. 

"We  must  wait,"  she  said.  "Any  more  trouble 
would  break  mamma's  heart.  I  don't  know 
how  it  will  come  out,  but,  John,  I  will  always 
be  true  to  you." 

With  this  John  was  obliged  to  be  content. 
Patty  bade  hint  a  tearful  farewell  and  went  on 
her  way.  He  sighed  as  he  went  back  across 
the  field.  Surely  it  was  hard  that  two  young 
lives  should  be  overshadowed  by— yes,  by  a 
barberry  hedge.  John  smiled  and  threw  back 
his  shoulders  proudly.  He  would  wait  pa- 
tiently for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  Patty  should 
be  his  wife. 

The  autumn  wore  away,  and  still  the  trouble 
about  the  hedge  increased.  Mr.  Lo.\  d  was 
planning  to  set  another  barberry  hedge  be- 
tween his  farm  and  Manchester's,  When 
Richard  Manchester  learned  this  he  consulted 
a  lawyer,  and  the  trouble  was  farther  from  a 
peaceful  settlement  than  ever. 

On  a  frosty  morning  late  in  November  Mr. 
Loyd  started  for  the  corn-field,  which  lay  at 
the  extreme  hack  part  of  his  large  farm.  He 
'was  not  feeling  well,  so  he  hitched  a  horse  to 
his  cart  and  drove  hack  along  the  lane  until 
he  reached  the  field  where  the  buskers  were 
busy.  HitcJiing  the  horse  to  the  fence,  he 
went  forward  to  inspect  the  work. 

When  Seth  Loyd  drove  back  along  the  lane 
he  was  in  a  bad  humor.  There  was  no  use  in 
closing  his  eyes  to  the  fact— his  farm  was  not 
doing  as  well  as  when  he  was  able  to  person- 
ally give  it  his  attention. 

"Everything  is  going  to  ruin."  he  muttered, 
shivering  as  the  raw  wind  smote  his  face.  "If 
I  j.  st  had  a  son!  Not  but  Patty's  a  girl  any 
man  might  be  proud  of,  but  a  boy  would  look 
after  things  for  me.  There,  I  believe  the  top's 


blowed  plumb  off  of  that  stack  of  clover-seed. 
I  told  Collins  it  wasn't  right,  but  you  never 
see  a  hired  man  you  can  tell  anything  these 
days." 

He  drove  his  horse  through  the  open  gate 
and  across  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
stack.  The  young  horse  threw  up  her  head 
impatiently  at  being  turned  aside  from  her 
way  to  the  barn. 

This  field  was  the  one  separated  from  the 
Manchester  farm  by  the  disputed  hedge.  Seth 
Loyd  glanced  complacently  at  the  neatly 
trimmed  shrubs. 

"Looks  pretty  well  in  spite  of  Dick  Man- 
chester's grumbling.  I'll  show  him— hey,  there, 
Topsy!   Whoa!   Whoa,  I  say!" 

A  flock  of  his  own  turkeys  bad  taken  refuge 
under  the  barberry  hedge  The  patriarch  of 
i  the  flock,  a  hugh  bronze  gobbler,  advanced  in 
front  of  the  horse,  his  wings  spread  and  his 
shrill  voice  raised. 

Topsy  shied.  The  angry  voice  of  her  master 
and  the  jerk  of  the  lines  added  to  her  excite- 
ment. A  moment  later  she  was  running 
wildly  across  the  field,  with  Seth  Loyd  vainly 
polling  at  the  reins  and  shouting  for  help. 

The  old  man  was  sorely  frightened.  Directly 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  Topsy  was  dec*-nd- 
ing  at  breakneck  speed  was  a  narrow  sully  in 
which  stones  and  refuse  had  been  thrown. 
There  the  cart  would  be  overturned.  Certain 
death  awailed  him  unless  the  horse  was 
stopped. 

She  was  stopped.  A  man  leaped  over  the 
hedge,  strong  hands  caught  Topsy'.-*  bits,  and 
John  Manchester's  voice  bade  Mr.  Loyd  dis- 
mount- 

He  did  so,  catching  his  foot  and  falling 
headlong.  By  the  time  he  had  regained  his 
feet  the  men  who  had  been  working  in  the 
field  with  John  had  reached  the  spot.  One  of 
these  held  the  horse  by  the  head,  the  rest  were 
gathered  about  a  figure  which  lay  prone  upon 
the  ground. 

"Eh,  what's  the  matter?"  Mr.  Loyd  asked, 
making  his  way  forward. 

"That  brute  of  a  horse  has  about  killed 
John,"  one  of  the  men  said.  "His  arm  is 
broken,  besides  that  hurt  on  his  head,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else." 

John  Manchester  opened  his  eyes,  and  sup- 
ported by  one  of  his  companions,  struggled  to 
a  sitting  posture.  Although  suffering  severe 
pain,  he  smiled  faintly  when  he  met  the  gaze 
of  Seth  Loyd. 

"Hope  you'll  excuse  my  trespassing,"  he 
said,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "I  really  forgot  under 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  that  you  had 
forbidden  my  coming  on  your  premises." 

The  words  died  away  on  his  lips,  and  he 
sank  back,  pale  and  speechless.  Seth  Loyd's 
wrinkled  face  worked  piteously  as  he  turned 
to  the  group  of  men. 

"He  hain't  dead,  is  he?  'Cause  if  he  is.  'twas 
me  and  the  barberry  hedge  that  killed  him." 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  John 
Manchester  woke  from  a  troubled  sleep.  The 
doctor  had  pronounced  his  injuries  serious, 
but  not  dangerous.  Some  one  wassittingclo.se 
by  his  bed,  and  he  slowly  turned  his  aching 
head  to  see  who  it  was. 

"How  are  you  feeling,  dear?"  and  Patty  bent 
over  the  pillow. 

"You  here,  Patty!  Oh,  my  darling,  what 
does  it  mean?" 

"Hush,  y.-iu  are  not  to  talk.  Papa  sent  me 
here  to  help  take  care  of  you.  It's  all  right, 
John.  He,  he  «aid,"  and  the  blushing  face 
dropped  low,  '-that  you  must  get  well  enough 
for  a  wedding  on  Christmas.  That  isn't  all. 
See.  John,"  and  she  darted  to  the  window  and 
raised  t  he  shade. 

The  barberry  hedge  was  in  plain  sight.  John 
saw  the  teams  and  hired  men  of  Mr.  Loyd 
hard  at  work  pulling  up  the  shrubs  by  the 
roots. 

"Papa  said  to  tell  you  and  your  father  that 
the  barberry  hedge  and  the  trouble  it  made 
were  things  of  the  past," Patty  said,  slipping 
her  soft  hand  into  that  of  her  lover. 


LADIES  READ! 


CURED  BY 


TEN  FACTS  ABOUT  FLAGS. 

To  "strike  the  flag"  is  to  lower  the  national 
colors  in  submission. 

Flags  are  used  as  the  symbol  of  rank  and 
command,  the  officers  using  them  being  Called 
"flag  officers."  Such  flags  are  square,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  banners. 

A  "flag  of  truce"  is  a  white  flag, displayed  to 
an  enemy  to  indicate  a  desire  for  parley  or 
consultation. 

The  white  flag  is  the  sign  of  peace.  Altera 
battle,  parties  from  both  sides  often  go  out  to 
the  field  to  rescue  the  wounded  or  bury  the 
dead  under  the  protection  of  the  while 
flag. 

The  red  flag  is  the  sign  of  defiance,  and  is 
often  used  by  revolutionists.  In  our  service  it 
is  a  mark  of  danger,  and  shows  a  vessel  lobe 
receiving  or  discharging  her  powder. 

The  black  flag  is  a  sign  of  piracy. 

The  yellow  flag  shows  a  vessel  to  be  in  quar- 
antine, or  is  the  sign  of  a  contagious  disease. 

A  flag  at  half  mast  means  mourning.  Fish- 
ing and  other  vessels  return  with  a  flag  at 
half  mast  to  announce  the  loss  or  death  of 
some  of  t  heir  crew. 

Dipping  the  Hag  is  lowering  it  slightly  and 
then  hoisting  it  again,  to  salute  a  vessel  or 
fort. 

If  the  president  of  the  United  States  goes 
afloat,  the  American  flag  is  carried  in  the  how 
of  his  barge,  or  hoisted  at  the  main  of  the 
vessel  on  board  of  which  he  is. 


Another 
Marvelous  Cure. 


I  Trade  Mark] 


SAVED  MY  LIFE. 


Swanson  Rheumatic  Cure  Company,  Chicago. 
Dear  Sirs :  I  cannot  help  writing  to  you  to  express  my 
thauks  for  curing  me  by  your  wonderful  remedy 
"5  DROPS."  It  has  been  a  creat  blessing  to  me  ana 
I  cannot  praise  it  too  high  and  am  recommending  it  to 
all  my  friends.  For  more  than  20  years  I  have 
suffered  agonies  with  Brain,  Lung.  Kidney  and 
Nervous  Trouble,  Billiousness  and  Chills.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I  was  all  broken  down  with  Rheumatism, 
Irregular  Menses  and  Piles.  I  have  suffered  many 
diseases.  Three  years  ago  I  was  married  and  my 
health  grew  gradually  worse,  and  falling  of  the  womb 
followed.  I  became  so  weak  that  my  folks  thought  I 
was  going  to  die.  and  had  no  hope  of  my  recovery.  I 
have  doctored  everywhere  and  could  not  even  obtain 
relief.  I  came  home  last  October  because  we  knew  I 
was  very  near  my  grave,  and  that  I  could  not  live 
many  days  longer,  but  by  God's  great  blessing  an  old 
friend  of  ours  sent  us  his  paper  telling  its  what 
"5  DROPS  "  would  do.  My  aged  mother  sent  for  a 
buttle,  and  after  I  had  taken  one  dose  I  wanted  to  give 
up  I  was  so  weak,  but  mother  kept  giving  it  to  me. 
When  I  had  Taken  the  fifth  dose  I  was  greatly  relieved, 
and  In  a  week- 1  was  receiving  my  health  back.  Now 
1  can  dance,  run  and  jump— something  I  could  not 
do  for  years.  When  the  first  bottle  was  finished  I 
sent  for  another.  Now.  I  can  never  repay  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me.  The  Rheumatism, 
Piles,  Brain  Trouble,  and  all  old  diseases  of  over 
20  years  have  miraculously  left  me.  I  cannot 
praise  your  "5  DROPS"  enough.  I  will  never  be 
without  it,  because  it  saved  my  life.  It  has  also  cured 
a  friend  of  mine  of  Rheumatism  of  two  years  stand- 
ing. My  friends  are  surprised  to  see  me  enjoying  my- 
self. I  tell  them  of  your  wonderful  medicine  that  has 
cured  me.  Iam  widely  known  in  Omaha.  My  parents 
want  to  express  their  thanks  to  you  for  curing  their 
beloved  daughter.  God  be  with  you  always— that  is 
mv  praver  for  vou.  I  remain,  vours  in  Christ,  Mrs.  S. 
E.'WiUhmd.  3824  No.  16th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  24,'98. 

"5  DROPS "  cures  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Neu- 
ralgia, Dyspepsia,  Backache,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Sleeplessness,  Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Neu- 
ralgic Headaches,  Heart  Weakness,  La  Grippe, 
Creeping  Numbness. 

.Many  thousands  of  similar  letters  received. 
The  merits  of  "5  DROPS  "  is  undisputed  with  those 
who  have  tried  it.  Large  bottles  of  "5  DROPS" 
(Sim  di'ses),  51.00;  3  bottles,  $2.50.  Agents  wanted  in 
new  territory.  Write  us  to-day . 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURB  CO., 
167=169  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ENORMOUS  DEMAND 


Thousands  of  Female  Sufferers  Asking 
for  the  Free  Packages  Distrib- 
uted by  Mrs.  Worley. 


Any  Woman  in  the  Land  Has  But  to  Send  Her 
Name  to  Freely  Obtain  This 
Priceless  Boon. 


The  enormous  demand  for  the  Free  Pack- 
ages of  the  Great  Female  Discovery  made 
according  to  the  formula  originated,  by  Dr. 
Erastus  Baum,  of  Berlin,  is  growing  daily. 
The  original  stock  secured  by  generous  Mrs. 
Worley  for  Free  Distribut ion  has  been  entirely 
exhausted,  and  she  has  been  compelled  to 
supplement  It  by  several  additional  thousand 
packages  so  that  all  who  are  suffering  can  now 
obtain  speedy  cure  by  simply  sending  name 
and  address  to 

Mrs.  Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Many  physicians  whose  skill  has  failed  to 
cure  Ovarian  Troubles,  Leucorrhea,  and  Fe- 
male Weakness  of  all  kinds  are  now  adopting 
Doctor  Baum's  system  in  their  daily  practice 
with  the  most  gratifying  results,  ana  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  failure  to  cure 
except  in  the  rare  instances  where  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  resort  to  surgery. 

Those  who  desire  the  confidential  advice  of 
a  woman  who  has  suffered  and  been  cured  by 
this  wonderful  specific  should  write  to  Mrs. 
Worley  at  once,  and  receive  t  he  Free  Medicine 
and  endorsements  of  hundreds  of  the  most 
learned  physicians  in  America  and  Europe. 


TAPE 
WORMS 

"A  tape  worm  eighteen  feet  long  at 

least  came  on  the  scene  after  my  taking  two 
CASOARETS.  This  I  am  sure  has  caused  my 
bad  health  for  the  past  three  years.  I  am  still 
taking  Cascarets,  the  only  cathartic  worthy  of 
notice  by  sensible  people." 

Geo.  W.  Bowles,  Baird,  Mass. 

CANDY 
r    %    ^  CATHARTIC 


TRADE  UAftH  BIOtOTtMO 


Pleasant.  Palatable.   Potent,  Taste  Good.  Do 

Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c.  25c,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

Sterling  Remedy  Company,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  York.  313 

lid  Tfl  DAP  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  all  drug- 
IIU"  I  U-aAb  Eists  to  CUKE  Tobacco  Habit. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE! 


By  selline  r.aker'sTensamoniryoar  neiuhhnrs.  n  total 
of  100 lbs.  for  Hicyclo;  lbs,,  Wullh:un<;oM  Wntcb:  H 
lbs., Silver  Watch;  lollu., Crescent  Camera  or  Cold  King. 

hxfiress frtraiJ.    U'rtlt /*r  CjUattfUSi  OrJt*  Skett.  GfC. 

W.  6.  BAKER,  Dept.  87    Springfield,  Mass. 

A  new  line  of  Atfcni'y 
Work  for  either  sex. 
easy  ami  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  tfive  Mpi-fltil 
viintJicc**  Send  for 
i --riii*  ami  Kree  Outfit. 
MAST,  CR0WELL  &  kIRk PATRICK .  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


BEST  PAY 


FROM  A  WATER  COLOR 

BY  IRVING  R.  WILES. 


Babvs  Ivory  Bath. 


n 


Nothing  is  more  easily  affected  by  irritation  than  the 
dainty,  delicate  skin  of  a  young  child.    Ivory  Soap  is  heal-  ^ 
ing,  cleansing  and  refreshing.  It  is  wholly  free  from  impurities, 
and  leaves  the  tenderest  skin  soothed  by  its  mild,  creamy  lather. 


fSjSon  wishing-  a  copy  of  this  picture,  may 
}  to  us  io  Ivory  So.ip  Wrappers,  on  receipt  of 
|Bh  we  will  send  a  copy  (without  printing)  on 
^Samel  plate  paper,  14  x  17  inches,  a  suitable  size 
■  for  framing.    THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


IT  FLOATS. 


Copjriijht,  189S,  bj  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


June  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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UNQUALIFIED. 

A  young  woman  who  has  a  position  of  assis- 
tant librarian  at  one  of  the  largest  public 
libraries  in  Pennsylvania  says  that  she  has  a 
keen  sympathy  for  the  ticket-agents  at  rail- 
way stations— a  sympathy  born  of  kindred 
woes. 

One  day  two  well-dressed  young  women  ap- 
proached the  desk.  One  of  them  took  a  mem- 
orandum from  her  pocket-book. 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  many  yards— oh,  that's 
the  wrong  list!"  she  said,  hastily  bringing 
forth  another  slip  of  paper.  "Here  it  is.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  who  is  Rudyard  Kipling's 
favorite  author?" 

"I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  never  having 
heard  that  he  had  one,"  I  admitted. 

"Dear  me!"  said  theyoung  woman,  irritably. 
"It's  one  of  the  questions  for  our  next  club 
meeting.  Well,  which  one  of  Thackeray's 
books  brought  him  in  the  largest  income?" 

"That  you  can  probably  find  out  by  consult- 
ing a  book,  the  number  of  which  I  will  give 
you,"  I  said,  turning  to  one  of  my  reference- 
drawers  as  I  spoke. 

"Oh,  I  can't  stop  to  look  it  up."  she  said, 
hurriedly.  "I  thought  you  could  tell  me  at 
once.  Well,  there's  one  more  thing;  Bessie 
Cumnock  (my  cousin  in  St.  Louis)  had  a 
splendid  book  when  1  was  there  hist  year,  for 
anecdotes  of  famous  people.  I  can't  remem- 
ber the  name  of  it,  or  who  wrote  it,  hut  it  was 
about  so  big"  (illustrating  with  one  linger  on 
the  desk),  "and  it  had  a  dark  iiven  cover.  Now 
can  yon  tell  me  what  it  is?  Some  day,  when  I 
have  time.  I'd  like  to  get  it  out.  Of  course, 
you  must  have  it  in  the  library." 

For  the  third  time  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
my  inability  to  give  her  direct  information. 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  piercing  gaze,  and 
turned  away,  saying  audibly  to  her  com- 
panion: "There!  That  just  shows  what  all 
tins  talk  about  their  being  examined  for  posi- 
tions in  public  libraries  amounts  to !  Three 
perfectly  simple  questions,  all  on  literary 
subjects,  and  she  couldn't  answer  one  of 
them  !" — Youth's  Companion. 


SUCCESS  OF  CURFEW  LEGISLATION. 

Three  hundred  towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States,  moved  by  more  than  three  hundred 
tragedies  of  juvenile  crime,  have  recently 
ordained  that  children  shall  come  home  at 
night  at  the  signal  of  a  so-called  curfew-bell, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  winter;  at  nine  in  summer. 
The  ancient  curfew  applied  to  old  and  young 
alike;  the  modern  curfew  has  only  the  poetic 
resemblance  of  being  an  even  bell.  Govern- 
ment is  the  co-operative  act  of  parents,  who 
act  together  in  cities  and  villages.  Nowhere 
Jean  curfew  be  established  except  at  the  request 
of  parents  expressed  in  ballots.  The  law  no 
more  interferes  with  parental  rights  and  per- 
sonal liberty  than  laws  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  child  labor.  The  school  and  the 
curfew-bell  are  equally  justified  as  safeguards 
of  public  morals.  Laws  forbidding  the  sale  of 
liquors  and  tobacco  and  corrupt  literature  to 
minors  have  long  since  illustrated  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  immature  youth.  Gladstone  says 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  law  to  make  it  as  hard 
as  possible  to  do  wrong,  and  as  easy  as  possible 
to  do  right.  No  intelligent  view  of  personal 
liberty  justifies  turning  infants  loose  to  play 
with  poisons  and  razors.  The  most  inspiring 
watchword  of  reform  is,  "Give  the  boys  a 
chance!" 

The  testimony  of  cities  which  have  tried  the 
curfew  is  uniformly  favorable.  The  law  has 
not  destroyed  civil  liberty,  nor  promoted  com- 
munism ;  it  has  not  proved  difficult  of  enforce- 
ment, and  has  been  well  observed.  It  has 
checked  hoodlumism.  A  chief  of  police  who 
opposed  the  ordinance  at  first  repented  as  he 
heard  thesteady  patter  of  little  feet,  homeward 
bound,  passing  his  office  iloor  at  each  ringing 
of  the  bell.— Woman's  Journal. 


WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

As  war  with  Spain  has  broken  out  the  offic- 
ials seem  to  think  that  all  that  will  be  needed 
is  warships,  torpedo  boats  and  other  instru- 
ments of  destruction.  But  really  what  will  be 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is  a  good  sup- 
ply of  "o  DROPS"  (manufactured  by  the 
Swanson  Rheumatic  Cure  Co.,  1117  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  III  ),  to  knock  out  I  he  Rheu- 
matism which  is  sure  to  grip  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  miasmatic  climate  of  Cuba  and 
the  surrounding  islands,  where  the  war  will  lie 
waged.  The  truth  is  that  something  to  heal 
and  cure  is  precisely  what  is  needed  right 
now  in  the  desolated  "Queen  of  the  Antilles." 
Those  200,000  reconcentrados  reported  sick 
and  dying  by  hundreds  need  provisions,  it  is 
true,  but  the3'  need  good  medicines  fully  as 
much.  If  Miss  Barton,  the  good  lady  who  has 
charge  of  the  Red  Cross  relief  work,  was  sup- 
plied with  "5  DROPS"  she  could,  by  their 
agency,  save  many  a  sick  Cuban.  These  mirac- 
ulous "5  DROPS"  conquer  many  of  the  worst 
diseases  that  afflict  ailing  humanity,  such 
as  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  the  excruciating 
Sciatica  and  the  other  diseases  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  The  War  Department  should 
see  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  "5 
DROPS"  in  the  medicine  chests. 


"  'American  Women'  is  a  grand  |  anor.ima 
of  object-lessons,  ami  will  do  much  good  in 
elevating  the  American  people.  1  never  sold 
a  hook  Into  which  I  could  put  so  much  enthu- 
siasm. I  I  ve  to  handle  it."— W.  A.  Moore, 
Warren,  I  ml. 


EATING  BEFORE  RETIRING. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  in  all  things.  It  is 
neither  wise  to  eat  heartily  on  retiring  to  rest, 
nor  to  go  to  bed  hungry,  but  t lie  old  tradition, 
that  to  eat  anything  just  before  retiring  for 
the  night  was  sure  to  produce  indigestion  and 
render  sleep  impossible,  is  now  quite  exploded. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  not  good  to  go  to  bed 
with  the  stomach  so  loaded  that  the  undigested 
food  will  render  one  restless,  but  something  of 
a  light,  palatable  nature  in  the  stomach  is  one 
of  the  best  aids  to  quietude  and  rest.  The  pro- 
cess of  digestion  goes  on  in  sleep  with  as  much 
regularity  as  when  one  is  taking  violent  exer- 
cise to  aid  it,  and  so  something  in  the  stomach 
is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  night's  rest.  It 
has  been  stated  that  a  good  deal  of  the  pre- 
valent insomnia  is  the  result  of  an  uncon- 
scious craving  of  the  stomach  for  food  in 
persons  who  have  been  unduly  frightened  by 
the  opinion  that  they  must  not  eat  before 
going  to  bed,  or  who  have,  like  many  nervous 
women,  been  keeping  themselves  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation.  Nothing  is  better  on  retiring 
at  night  than  to  take  a  howl  of  hot  broth ;  it  is 
an  aid  to  nervous  people  and  induces  peaceful 
Slumbers,  and  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  on  cold  winter  nights. — New  York  Ledger. 


A  BLOW  TO  THE  WEDDING  GUEST. 

The  very  latest  fashion  in  connection  with 
wedding-cake  is  not  to  have  it  piled  up  on  a 
table  in  the  hall,  with  each  individual  little 
box  tied  with  white  satin  ribbon,  and  the 
monograms  of  t  lie  bride  and  groom  stamped 
in  gold  on  the  top  of  it,  but  to  have  a  very 
large,  ornamented  bride-cake  on  the  table 
where  the  collation  is  served.  This  cake  is  cut 
in  slices  and  put  into  small  wedge-shaped 
boxes,  which  fit  one  into  another,  so  that  the 
whole  affair,  when  covered  with  icing,  sugar- 
devices  and  figures,  surmounted  by  perhaps 
an  appropriate  emblem  forthe  occasion,  looks 
exactly  as  if  it  had  not  been  disturbed  at  all. 
When  it  is  time  to  cut  the  cake,  the  bride 
places  the  knife  into  one  of  the  crevices  be- 
tween the  tiny  boxes  and  removes  one  herself. 
The  rest  are  then  handed  about  among  the 
guests.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  good  reason  for 
this  new  style  of  serving  the  bride-cake.  It 
certainly  does  away  with  the  possibility  of  one 
person  carrying  home  more  than  one  box  of 
wedding-cake  to  dream  on.— Demorest's  Fam- 
ily Magazine. 


THE  PASSING  OF  FRANCES  WILLARD'S 
GIRLHOOD. 

This  is  my  birthday,  and  the  date  of  my 
martyrdom.  Mother  insists  that  at  last  I  must 
have  my  hair  "done  up  woman-fashion."  She 
says  she  can  hardly  forgive  herself  for  letting 
me  "run  wild"  so  long.  We've  had  a  great 
time  over  it  all,  and  here  I  sit  like  another 
Samson  shorn  of  his  strength.  That  figuie 
won't  do,  though,  for  the  greatest  trouble  with 
me  is  that  I  never  shall  be  shorn  again.  My 
"back"  hair  is  twisted  up  like  a  corkscrew ;  I 
cany  eighteen  hairpins;  my  head  aches  miser- 
ably; my  feet  are  entangled  in  the  skirt  of  my 
hateful  new  gown. 

lean  never  jump  over  a  fence  again  so  long 
as  I  live.  As  for  chasing  the  sheep  down  in 
the  shady  pasture,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
to  climb  to  my  eagle-nest  seat  in  the  big  bur- 
oak  would  ruin  this  new  frock  beyond  repair. 
Altogether.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  my  occu- 
pation's gone. 


A  LITTLE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  MARCH  ON 
TAMPA. 

A  regiment  of  LTnited  States  regulars  had  just 
landed  from  the  train  which  had  brought  them 
from  Chattanooga.  Along  the  route  of  inarch 
the  band  started  to  play  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  when  out  of  the  crowd  stepped  an  old 
Confederate  veteran  with  a  crutch.  He  hob- 
bled into  the  ranks  of  the  regulars,  got  into 
step,  and  to  the  waving  of  hats  of  the  specta- 
tors, marched  to  the  camp-field.  He  was  now 
more  t  han  a  Southerner.  He  was  an  American, 
without  thought  of  section  or  the  scars  of 'ft?; 
he  felt  that  he  had  a  flag  of  his  own  that  was 
unconqiiered  and  unconquerable. — Illustrated 
American. 


SOME  CURIOUS  RINGS. 

Denon,  the  French  savont.  wore  a  ring  set 
with  a  tooth  of  Voltaire. 

A  tooth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  sold  to  a 
nobleman  in  181fi  for  a  large  sum.  He  had  it 
placed  in  a  ring  and  wore  it  constantly  on  his 
finger. 

In  the  collection  of  Viscount  Downe,  Eng- 
land, is  a  ring  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  It  is  a  silver  ring,  set 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  palatal  tooth 
of  a  fish. 

An  Englishman  owns  a  gold  ring  set  with  a 
miniature  painting  by  Cosway,  of  the  eyes  of 
George,  Prince  of  Wales. 


"I  received  my  order  of  Peerless  Atlas  and 
New  American  Cook  Book  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected," writes  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Reynolds,  Hldg- 
wny,  Col.  '"Getting  books  from  you  is  quite 
different,  I  find,  from  the  way  other  firms 
deal;  you  send  everything,  charges  prepaid, 
whereas  heretofore  I  had  that  expense,  and  it 
was  a  quite  heavy  one.  too.  I  shall  devote 
all  my  time  to  your  agencies— -they  pay  the 
best." 


VBehind 
Brush 


What  is  it — brain  or  brawn? 
Do    you  clean  by  main 
strength  or  do  you  use  labor 
Do  you  use  the  best  labor 
saver  ?  If  you  are  undecided  which 
is  best  try 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicago.     St.  Louis.     New  York.     Button.  Philadelphia. 
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''<  ''I''  .'  THC^t^Sfc^ 

PRUDENTIAL^ 

.    .       ■       i  MAS  THE    '    7    ■  j 

'  .  STRENGTH  OF 
Ml. .GIBRALTAR'  [\ 


The  Farmer 

His  Family ! 

need  the  protection  afforded  by 


LIFE  INSURANCE) 

1W  THE 


PRUDENTIAL 

Amounts,  $15  to  $50,000  Pr«™ms  p^fble  haU- 


yearly,  quarterly,  weekly. 
Both  Sexes.   Ages,  I  --70.  Write  for  information  sent  FREE. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 

«  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.  HOME  OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 


N.  J. 


To  be  Proper  is  to  be  Correct 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  BE  CORRECT  WHEN 

FIREWORKS 

ARE  DISCUSSED,  IS  TO  HAVE 


Pains  R 


EERLESS 
YROTECHNICS 


THEY  ARE  THE  STANDARD  I 


I  ALWAYS  WORTH 
I      THE  MONEY 


GIVE  GREATEST 
SATISFACTION 
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PARK  PL/}CE, 

Send  your  order  early  and  get  your  goods  in  time  for  the  FOURTH. 


SPECIAL  MANHATTAN  BEACH  SELECTIONS 

From  $15.00  to  $2,5OO.0O. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Liberal  Discounts. 


Big  Reduction 

IN  PRICES. 


1898 
Model 


High 
Grade 


fl  A  l/Uf  fift  fi  High-gTade  '98  model  as  per  lllustra- 
U A IV Willi U  tion.  Flush  Joints.  X%  in.  TuLing-. 
One-piece  Cranks.  Large  Star  Sprockets.  Best  high- 
grade  Tires.  Padded  or  Hygienic  Saddle.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Equal  to  or  better  than  wheels  A  rt  a  r  ft 
retailed  by  others  at  %'tb.  Oar  special  price  0  Z  t  U  U 
ADI  ILUPTftLM  '98  Model.  FlushJoints,  \%  in.Tub- 
AnLINll  I  llri  I"!-*-  Two-pieeecranks.  ArchCrown, 
M-  cz  w.  or  Arlington  Tires.  A  Good  Honest  Wheel  and 
Best  in  the  World  for  the  money.  Othersre-  CiOA  Kfi 
tail  wheels  no  better  for $60.  Our  special  price  Q>  LLT%  0  U 
Other  Wheels  at  $13. 75,  $15  and  $19. 
Juvenile  Wheels  at  $7.  to  $12.50. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Bicycles 
in  the  I'.  S.  lor  Men.  Women.  Girls  and  Boys. 

ALL  BRAXD  NEW  MODELS. 

Shipped  anywhere  C.  O.  D..  with  privilege  to  examine. 
No  money  in  advance.  It  pays  to  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  You  save  agents  and  dealers  profits 
which  means  from  S5  to  825  on  every  wheel  —  worth 
*avWlrt  It  not?  ONE  PROFIT,  MAKER  i.o  RIDER 
explain**  It.  Prompt  shipments  guaranteed. we  have  the 
wheels  in  stock,  thousands  of  them  and  thousands  more 
being  made  at  the  factory.  I-arire  Illustrated  Cataln™  Free. 

Write  today  for  Special  Offer  Address  plainly, 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Van  Buren  Street,  Dept. 7     .  Chicago.  Ills. 


30 


lbs.  SUGAROloo 

GRANULATED  0|  — 

\*  c  at  11 30  lhs.  best  era  no  la  ted  sugar  for  Jl ,  awl  nil  mer- 
chandise at  lo*wtwb..letiaki>ri«a.  SEND  NO  MONET, 
but  enclose  7  two-cl.  stamps  for  catalogue  quoting  -t 1  lbs. 
best  .-r  mil  Intel  enqar  Tor  Jl.fl"  and  mane  othft  larjains. 

CONSOLIDATED  WHOLESALE  SUPPLY  Co. 

(Salesmen  Wanted)    Dept.  91  Chicugo,  JUL 

.Mention  this  naper. 


FREE 

SPRING 

CATAL0GIE 


PERFECT  SYSTEM 
BEST  METHOD 

Our  latest  catalogue 
of  Cut  Paper  Patterns 
contains  more  than 
200  styles  for  Spring. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  on  applica- 
tion. By  the  use  of 
these  patterns  any 
woman  can  become  ner  own 
dressmaker  and  do  all  the 
sewing  for  her  family. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

SPItlKtfPIELD,  01(10. 


CUT 
PAPER 
PATTERNS 


A$25WATCHfor$3iin 


100 

That's »%  hat  you  will  say  when  vou  see 
this  iiugnitii  cut  t» 1 1  engraved  hunting  Oftsg 

watch.  Piled  complete  with    Myh  fc;rade 
ELtilN  Sljlf  movement  absolutely  guar, 
auiccil  fur  5  years. 

tut  tills  OUt  311(1  Selld  It  to  IIS  With 

your  Dame  and  nd<\  r-     ami  wt  u  ill 
bend  the  Watch  to  ;.  ou  t>\  riprttt*  tor 
v  examination,  you  examine  it  at  the 
{(express  office  and  if  as  represented 
ipay  the  express  agent  our  ftmr(a|  in- 
r  Iroduclory  price  4)3.15  and  Hi"  yours. 
I  Only  one  watch  to  each  customer  at 
this  price.    Mention  in  your  letter 
whether  you  want  (rent's  or  l.-tdv's 
site  and  order  to-dsv  as  we  « il  I  send 
out  samples  at  this  reduced  prvwfot 
sixty  davs  onlv.  Address 
C11ALMEKS  «fc  CO..  356  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


WANTED 


BY  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  young  child, 
situations  in  the  country  I general  housework, 
plain  cooking;,  etc.).    Smell  wages  expected 
Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 
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FARM  AND  FIRKSIDE. 


June  1,  1898. 


®ur  Housebote. 


A  MOTHER'S  ABSENCE. 

How  dark  and  drear 

Does  home  appear 
Without  sweet  mother's  face; 

Though  others  dear 

May  strive  to  cheer 
The  desolated  place! 

We  long  to  see 

Her  form,  and  be 
Clasped  in  her  warm  embrace; 

To  welcome  her, 

With  hearts  astir, 
Back  to  her  wonted  place. 

For  oh,  we  miss 

Her  honied  kiss, 
Her  soft  and  gentle  smile; 

Her  voice,  which  is 

The  sweetest  bliss 
That  can  our  ears  beguile. 

Her  absence  leaves 

A  void  that  grieves 
The  hearts  that  love  her  so; 

And  no  one  knows 

Until  she  goes 
How  deep  that,  void  may  grow. 

Then,  while  she  lives, 

And  solace  gives 
Within  this  vale  of  tears, 

May  all  unite 

To  make  more  light 
The  burden  of  her  years. 

And,  when  at-last 
Her  days  are  past 
*    For  heaven's  great  white  throne. 
May  angels  haste 
Her  spirits  chaste 
To  bear  to  God's  bright  home! 
New  Orleans,  April,  189S.   W.  W.  McWhan. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Frogs'  Legs. — A  great  many  people 
living  in  the  country,  near  marshes, 
creeks  and  ponds  where  frogs  thrive, 
never  think  of  eating  them,  and  thus 
neglect  the  use  of  an  article  of  food  which 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  those  who 
have  tried  them.  Both  bullfrogs  and  the 
smaller,  green  marsh-frogs  are  edible,  but 
the  latter  is  more  delicate  and  tender. 

Only  the  hind  legs  of  frogs  are  eaten,  and 
they  are  at  -their  best  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. Cut  off  the  legs,  loosen  the  outer  skin 
and  turn  it  downward  and  off  as  you 
would  a  glove;"then  cut  off  the  skin  and 
the  toes.  When  ready  to  cook  frogs'  legs 
scald  them  in  boiling  water  in  which  you 
have  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar 
or  lemon-juice  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Leave  them  in-  the  boiling  water  three 
minutes,  then  drain  and  wipe  them  dry. 
If  you  wish  to  fry  the  legs,  dip  them  in 
fritter-batter  or  in  beaten  egg, and  tine 
cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them 
brown,  as  you  would  chickens.  After  scald- 
ing they  may  be  stewed  until  tender  and 
served  with  a  cream  sauce. 

Studying  Plants.— The  children  will 
soon  be  out  of  school  again,  and  after  a 


week  or  two  will  be  wanting  something  to 
do.  Now  is  a  good' time,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  done,  to  begin  a  systematic 
study  of  wild  plants  and  flowers.  Of 
course,  the  early  spring  flowers  are  gone, 
but  it  is  better  to  begin  late  than  never, 
and  if  something  is  learned  and  an  interest 
awakened  the  study  will  be  continued,  and 
another  year  will  find  each  young  collector 
ready. 

Grey's  "How  Plants  (.row"  and  "How  to 
Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  by  Mrs.  William 
Star  Dana,  illustrated,  will  be  valuable  aids 
in  identifying  the  different  plants. 

Flowers  and  plants  will  wither  very 
quickly  unless  they  are  put  at  once  into  a 
close,  tin  box.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  purchasing  a  botanist's 
collecting-box,  you  can  use  a  large  tin  can 
such  as  ground  colli -e  comes  in.  Have  the 
cover  lit  tightly,  tie  a  string  around  each 
end,  and  have  it  long  enough  to  go  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other  arm,  so 
as  to  carry  it  easily.    You  will  also  need  a 


small  pair  of  pocket-scissors,  a  pocket- 
knife  and  a  small  trowel  if  you  wish  to 
take  up  any  plants  with  the  roots  on.  If 
you  decide  to  make  a  collection  of  pressed 
flowers  you  will  need  several  sheets  of 
blotting-paper,  two  smooth  boards  a  little 
larger  than  the  blotting-paper,  and  some 
old  newspapers  to  use  as  drying-pads. 

After  you  have  examined  a  flower  and 
identified  it,  lay  five  or  six  thicknesses  of 


of  next  2  d  c,  2  d  c  in  next,  1  d  c  in  last,  etc. 

Continue  this  widening  as  in  previous 
rows  till  you  have  10  d  c  between  the 
wideuiugs  in  each  point,  which  will  be  in 
the  ninth  row. 

Tenth  row— 3  ch,  1  d  c  in  each  d  c  of 
previous  row ;  chain  of  5  as  before. 

Eleventh  row— Ch  3,  skip  1  d  c,  1  d  c  in 
each  of  the  remaining  d  c,  omitting  the 
last  d  c  ;  chains  of  5  as  before. 


newspapers  on  one  of  the  boards,  then  a 
sheet  of  blotting-paper,  on  which  lay  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  flower  with  leaves 
and  roots;  over  this  lay  another  sheet  of 
blotting-paper  and  another  pad  of  news- 
papers. Continue  in  this  way  until  all 
specimens  are  in,  then  put  on  the  other 
board  and  a  weight.  The  papers  should  be 
changed  every  day  until  the  specimens  are 
dry  to  prevent  mold. 

After  the  flowers  are  dry  they  may  be 
fastened  to  sheets  of  heavy  paper  with 
little  strips  of  paper  and  mucilage.  On 
each  sheet  write  out  your  description  of 
the  plant,  its  name,  the  place  where  found 
and  date  of  finding.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  a  little  note-book  when  you  go  out 
collecting  so  you  can  write  down  any  ob- 
servations about  locality,  habit  of  growth, 
etc.,  which  you  might  forget. 

Infants'  Wardrobe.— In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  for  infants'  wardrobe  patterns,  I 
have  forwarded  the  amount  sent  me  to 
Mrs.  Atsma,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  no  doubt 
Mrs.  McF.  has  already  received  the  pat- 
terns. As  I  said  before,  I  know  nothing 
personally  about  these  patterns,  but  as 
Mrs.  Atsnia  has  advertised  for  several 
years  in  the  "Woman's  Home  Companion" 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are  well  worth  the 
price  asked  for  them.  When  I  mentioned 
these  patterns  before  I  inadvertently 
omitted  the  address.  Maida  McL. 


HAIRPIN-HOLDER. 

This  holder  is  made  of  fine  linen,  and  is 
embroidered  with  violets  in  their  natural 
shades.  The  strap  above  the  pockets  is  in- 
tended to  hold  fancy  hairpins  or  combs. 
It  is  made  of  double  linen  and  left  open  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  a  piece  of  cardboard 
can  be  slipped  in  and  keep  the  holder  in 
place.  A  narrow  edge  of  crochet  and  two 
crocheted  rings  finish  the  edge. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Miller. 


DAINTY  TOILET-MAT. 

Abbrevations:— Ch,  chain;  d  e,  double 
crochet;  s  c,  single  crochet;  si  st,  slip- 
stitch  ;  st,  stitch. 

This  mat  made  of  silk,  colored  thread  or 
even  the  plain  white  Glasgo  No.  60  makes 
a  very  neat  toilet  accessory;  it  is  also  very 
easily  and  very  quickly  made. 

First  row— Ch  6, 
fasten;  15  d  c  over 
ring  thus  made,  fas- 
ten last  to  first  with 
si  st. 

Second  row — Ch  G, 
1  d  c  in  first  d  c; 
*ch  3,  1  d  c  in  third  d 
c,  ch  3,  1  d  e  in  same 
place;  repeat  from  * 
all  aroilnd,  fasten- 
ing lastch  3  in  third 
st  of  ch  ii. 

Third  row— Ch  3, 
3  d  cover  remainder 
of  ch  fi ;  '  i'h  5,  s  c 
over  eh  3,  eh  5,  4  d 
c  over  ch  3;  repeat 
from  «,  fastening  as  before  with  si  st. 

Fourth  row  ( 'h  3,  2  d  c  in  d  C,  2  d  e 
in  hextd  c,  1  d.cin  last;  *ch5,  scoverch  5, 
ch  5,  s  c  over  eh  5,  ch  r,,  1  d  <■  in  d  c,  2  d  «•  in 
each  of  next  two  d  «•,  I  tic  in  last,  etc. ; 
fasten. 

Fifth  TOW— Ch  3,2  d  C  in  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each 
of  next  2  d  c,  2  d  C  in  next  d  c,  1  d  c  in  last; 
•h  5,  s  c  over  ch  f,,  etc,  over  each  ch  5,  ch 
1  d  C  in  d  c,  2d  c  in  next  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each 


ing-card,  heart  and  all.   Paint  the  eyes, 
but  do  the  rest  in  outline.   You  will  be 
more  than  pleased  with  the  result.  Then 
there  is  the  omnipresent  poster-girl.  She 
may  be  worked  out  in  gray  and  white  or 
in  colors.   For  instance,  face  of  gray  crash, 
hair  of  black  canvas,  robe  of  crimson  and 
background    of    yellow.     Outline  the 
applique  with  brown   silk.   Sketch  her 
with  eyes  castdown,  and  use  black  silk  for 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows.  The 
most  fastidious  cushion  fiend 
will  be  charmed  with  the  re- 
sult. 

Applique  work  is  being  won- 
derfully revived  this  year,  and 
after  its  long  retirement  into 
innocuous  desuetude  is  won- 
derfully fresh  and  pleasing. 

There  is  the  yellow-kid  cush- 
ion— a  veritable  happy 
thought.  He's  simply  over- 
whelming if  handled  with 
care.  Use  gray  crash.  Outline 
the  face  in  black,  the  eyes  and 
eyelashes  in  black,  and  the  lips 
in  crimson.  Use  an  applique 
of  any  coarse  yellow  material 
Twelfth  row  and  the  rest  until  you  have  '  for  his  gown,  outlining  it  and  sketching 


only  2  d  c  at  each  point  but  the  chains  of 
5;  then  eh  3,  s  c  on  other  side  of  2  d  c,  ch  3, 
s  e  in  ch  5,  etc.,  all  around;  then  3  s  c  over 
every  loop  of  ch  3  all  around;  then  3  ch, 
1  d  c  in  every  s  c,  putting  3  d  c  in  the 
middle  s  c  at  each  point;  fasten  as  usual; 
S  d  c  in  the  middle  d  e  at  point,  skip  2  <1  <\ 
1  si  st  in  third  d  c,  S  d  c  in  third  d  c,  si  st  in 
next  third  d  c,  etc.      May  A.  Raymond. 


CUSHIONS. 

If  you'll  only  try  to  make  one  of  these 
cushions  I  know  you'll  bless  my  name 
forever,  for  they  certainly  are  the  loveliest 
things  you  ever  saw. 

First,  I  want  to  describe 
the  Roman  effects.  You 
know  you  have  Roman 
waists,  Roman  ties,  Roman 
sashes,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
you  must  have  Roman  cush- 
ions. You  will  need  a  square 
of  plain  scrim  or  Java  can- 
vas. Lay  this  off  in  regular 
squares  half  or  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  size.  You  do 
this  by  drawing  threads. 
You  must  have  a  supply  of 
silks  of  every  hue  and  shade, 
and  you  can  work  from  the 
center  or  across  in  stripes, 
whichever  you  prefer.  Now 
use  your  own  taste  in  com- 
bining colors.  You  can  min- 
gle them  indiscriminately  or 
follow  a  severe  order,  which 
latter  effect  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired. Crimson  followed  by 
yellow,  followed  by  blue, 
then  gray,  then  white,  then 
crimson,  black,  pink,  green 
and  brown,  until  you  have  crossed  once. 
Do  you  admire  the  stripe?  Then  lay  off 
your  cushion  in  stripes,  not  in  blocks, 
making  some  very  narrow  stripes  and 
others  wider,  constantly  varying  in  width. 
In  working  the  blocks  you  must  work  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  block. 

Another  late  fancy  is  to  make  cushions 
of  linen,  the  same  color  of  which  your 
traveling-dress  was  made  last  summer. 
Upon  this  stamp  a  bold  design — a  dragon, 
a  scorpion,  a  unicorn,  a  Greek  torch,  a 
wreath  of  laurels,  a  Roman  chariot — and 
embroider  it  in  dull 
shades  of  green  or 
brown.  Use  the  long- 
and-short-s  t  i  tc  h.  If 
you  select  the  unicorn, 
the  scorpion  or  the 
dragon  use  jewels  for 
the  eyes,  preferably 
garnets.  Finish  with  a 
ruffle  of  linen. 

Another  handsome 
and  stylish  effect  is 
to  take  gray  crash. 
Sketch  on  it  a  face, 
almost  life  size. 
Choose  something 
poetical;  for  instance, 
a  Moor,  an  Arab  or  a 
Hindu;  or  if  yon  prefer,  select  something 
historical  —  Montezuma,  < 'aesar,  Napoleon 
or  George  Washington  or  Beatrice.  In 
outlining,  and  thai,  is  all  you  dare  to  do,  be 
careful  that  the  outline  appears  a  solid 
cord,  a  single  line.  Finish  with  a  cord. 
One  point]  forgot  to  mention,  and  that  is 
the  eyes.   Paint  them. 

one  of  the  prettiest  conceits  out  is  the 
queen  of  hearts.    Sketch  the  half  of  a  play- 


the  wrinkles  in  black  silk. 

Landscape  cushions  are  very  handsome. 
To  illustrate  the  idea,  take  the  historic 
harbor  of  Havaua.  Any  one  can  sketch 
that.  Make  the  castle  of  gray  crash,  the 
harbor  of  blue  duck,  and  the  palms  of 
green  and  brown  silk.  Put  in  your  shad- 
ing with  brown  silk,  preferably  skein. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  American- 
flag  cushion.  If  you  can  get  the  flag 
ribbons  use  them,  with  blue  ribbon  be- 
tween the  back  and  .ruffle,  also  of  blue 
satin  the  color  of  the  flag.  Or  if  you  wish, 
make  one  flag  the  size  you  want  your 
cushion,  of  wool  material  and  linen,  the 
back  being  left  plain. 


And  now  you  certainly  can  have  cush- 
ions. Margaret  Moore. 


CHILD'S  BIB. 

Many  children  are  so  troubled  with 
drooling  that  bibs  are  quite  necessary  from 
the  time  they  begin  to  cut  their  first  teeth. 
The  chest  should  be  protected,  as  this  con- 
stant wetting  is  apt  to  cause  lung  trouble. 
A  dress-shield  is  a  good  article  to  cover  the 
dress  with,  and  then  over  this  a  bib  of 
white  pique  neatly  embroidered  or  trimmed 
with  a  Battenburg  lace  border.   This  bib  is 


a  pretty  accessory  of  dress.  The  one  we 
illustrate  is  of  white  pique  embroidered  in 
white  nun's-cotton.  Pattern  of  this  and 
two  of  Battenburg  lace  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  twenty-live  cents. 

The  pattern  can  easily  be  transferred  to 
the  material.  Battenburg  lace  work  is  be- 
coming so  general  that  every  one  likes  to 
do  it,  as  il  is  not  so  difficult  as  embroidery. 
Also  a  bib  of  linen  thread  edged  with  a 
color  makes  a  durable  and  very  pretty  bib. 

Louise  I>.  < 'mkistie. 


Dr.  D.  Jayne's  1 
been  recouuiiendt1 
Expectorant  does 
eases. 


nmlly  Medicines  never  have 
I  as  cure-nils;  but  Jayue's 
cure  Throat  aud  I.ung  dis- 


Juke  1,  1898. 
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A  LESSON  IN  lACE.  |  grew  deft  in  the  art  of  lace-making.  Some 

The  lesson  embraces  a  lace  barb,  a  lace  j  have  many  of  the  articles  laid  away  with 
point,  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  lace  pin-  the  treasures  that  are  only  brought  out 
cushion.  These  are  all  very  pretty  when  once  in  awhile — to  be  looked  at — then  put 
care  and  good  judgment  are  used  in  their  back  to  be  handed  down  to  another  genera- 


making.  For  them  all  the  pattern  must 
first  be  drawn  upon  pink  paper-muslin, 
and  the  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
good  basting  is  half  the  work. 

The  wrong  side  is  always  uppermost. 
When  all  the  basting  is  done  the  ends  must 
be  rolled  and  whipped,  so  as  to  be  secure 
and  neat,  and  thus  joining  all  the  parts  to- 
gether. Then  put  in  all  the  fancy  stitches, 
and  last  the  beading  around  the  edges  and 
the  linen  center.  Then  it  is  ready  to  press. 
Lay  a  damp  cloth  over  the  lace,  a  dry  one 
over  this,  on  a  board,  with  only  a  few  layers 
of  cloth,  no  flannel,  and  press  until  the 
lace  is  dry.   Lay  aside  until  you  are  sure 


tion,  who  will  cherish  them  because  they 
were— grandma's.  Belle  King. 


SPIDER-WEB  WHEEL. 

Abbreviations:— Ch,  chain;  tr,  treble; 
st,  stitch;  d  c,  double  crochet;  si  st,  slip- 
stitch. 

Ch  10 ;  join. 

First  row— Ch  3,  23 
tr  in  ring,  join  with 
si  st  to  top  of  3  ch. 

Second  row— Ch  3, 
tr  in  each  tr  of  last 
round. 

Third  row— Ch  4,  tr 
between  3  ch  and  first 
tr  of  previous  row ; 
*ch  1,  tr  between  next 

2  tr,  and  repeat,  mak- 
ing 23  tr  with  1  ch  be- 
tween in  all ;  fasten  to 
third  st  of  4  ch. 

Fourth  row — 3  tr 
under  first  1  ch,  ch  2, 

3  tr  under  same  ch,  1 
single  under  next  1 
ch;  repeat,  making  12 
shells  in  all. 

Fifth  row— Work  up 
to  center  of  first  shell 
with  si  st ;  *2  knot- 
stitches,  si  st  in  center 
of  next  shell  * ;  repeat 
from  *  to  *,  making  12 
points  of  2  knot- 
stitches  each. 

Sixth  row — 1  knot- 
stitch,  slst  in  knot  on 
top  of  first  point;  *2 
knot-stitches,  si  st  in 
knot  on  the  top  the 
of  next  point8;  re- 
peat from  *  to  *,  mak- 
ing in  all  13  points  of  2  knot-stiches  each. 

Seventh  row— 1  knot-stitch,  si  st  in  knot 
on  top  of  first  point;  "ch  10,  si  st  in  knot 
on  top  of  next  point*;  repeat  from  *  to  * 
around  the  wheel. 

Eighth  row— *6  d  c  under  first  10  ch,  ch 
double  in  first  st  of  this  ch(thus  forming  a 

picot),  1  dou- 
ble under 
same  10  ch, 
picot,  double 
under  same 
ch,  picot,  (i 
doubles  un- 
der same  ch*; 
repeat  from 
*  to  *  around 
the  wheel. 
Mary  Burns. 


LUNCHES  FOR 
PICNICS. 

The  writer 
has  found  al- 
tera long  and 
varied  experi- 
ence in  put- 
ting lunches 
up  for  picnics 
that  plenty  of 
good  substan- 
tial food  and 
but  few  fancy 
dishes  take 
the  best. 
Every  th  i  n  g 
s  li  o  u  1  d  be 
fresh  and 
neatly  served 

Their  fingers  were  fashioning  dainty  when  the  time  comes  for  lunch.  Nothing 
little  caps  of  lace,  strips  of  insertion  and  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  mussy-look- 
fronts  for  tiny  gowns,  and  their  ringers  I  ing  lot  of  eatables.   A  ham  that  has  been 


boiled  the  day  before  can  be  put  into  a 
stout  cloth  bag  and  well  tied  up.  What  is 
not  used  can  be  wrapped  up  and  taken 
home  again. 

Loaves  of  bread  or  rolls  are  put  into 
paper  bags  and  also  tied  up.  In  small  jars 
or  covered  jelly-glasses  put  a  goodly  sup- 
ply of  butter,  jelly,  prepared  mustard  and 
pickles. 

Tart-shells  can  be  curried  in  a  can  and 
filled  when  wanted.  Eggs  are  cooked  the 
day  before  by  putting  them  in  cold  water 
and  slowly  bringing  to  the  boiling-point, 
then  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  Place  in  cold 
water  for  a  short  time.  A  salt-shaker  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  if  radishes  are  taken,  a  small  tin  or 
paper  box  of  salt  is  taken  also. 

A  bottle  of  olives  sometimes  takes  the 
place  of  the  pickles.  Cake  is  cut  into  slices 
and  put  into  a  covered  pail  or  can.  Pies, 
if  made  quite  dry,  can  be  placed  one  upon 
another,  with  a  plate  underneath.  How- 
ever, the  writer  prefers  pies  made  into 
little  turn-overs,  as  they  are  less  trouble  to 
pack.  If  lemonade  is  to  be  taken,  squeeze 
the  lemons,  add  sugar,  and  bottle;  this  is 
then  ready  for  the  water  to  be  added.  It  is 
well  to  take  a  little  extra  sugar. 

Take  a  table-cloth,  plenty  of  paper  nap- 
kins and  a  towel.   Take  plenty  of  common 


it  is  dry,  then  With  a  pair  of  shears  clip  all 
the  threads  from  the  under  side.  The  ma- 
terial for  a  handkerchief  costs  about  §1.25, 
but  when  done  it  may  be  worth  §20,  if  it 
is  done  neatly.  The  barb,  point  and  cush- 
ion top  are  all  made  in  the  same  way,  and 
can  be  used  over  colors,  making  them  very 
pretty  indeed. 

Lace-making  is  being  revived  now  as 
one  of  the  lost  arts  of  our  grandmothers, 
when  they  were  singing  softly  to  them- 
selves : 

"By-by,  hope  rises  high, 

There's  a  sweet  little  cradle  hungup  in  the  sky; 
A  dear  little  life  that  is  coming  to  bless, 
Two  soft  chubby  hands  that  will  pat  and 
caress ; 

A  pure  little  soul  winding  down  from  above, 
A  darling  to  care  for,  a  baby  to  love." 


tumblers,  tin  spoons,  a  sharp  knife,  and  if 
possible,  paper  or  wooden  plates.  A  friend 
who  is  much  given  to  picnicing  has  saved 
up  a  set  of  the  inside  tin  covers  to  five- 
pound  lard-buckets.  A  gallon  jug  of  very 
strong  tea,  to  be  diluted  as  required,  is 
another  article  that  is  taken.  If  any  one 
prefers  it  hot  it  can  be  heated  in  a  tin 
bucket. 

Where  there  is  room,  a  five-gallon  crock 
filled  with  ice  and  wrapped  in  a  blanket  is 
taken.  Fresh  fruit  is  always  desirable,  and 
with  us,  when  it  is  in  season,  a  big  water- 
melon reposes  in  the  spring  to  keep  cool. 

We  make  our  sandwiches  when  we 
spread  our  lunch,  so  they  are  fresh  and 
moist.  Sometimes  instead  of  ham  we  take 
canned  corned  beef,  deviled  ham,  sar- 
dines, salmon  or  chipped  beef.  Before 
closing,  will  tell  our  way  of  carrying  a  big 
watermelon.  A  shawl-strap  is  used,  and 
stout  twine  is  tied  between  the  straps  to 
prevent  their  slipping.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  tried  to  carry  one  of  these  unmanage- 
able articles  will  at  once  see  the  usefulness 
of  this  device.  May  Leonard. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

In  the  piist  week  I  have  made  $125,  and 
attended  to  my  household  duties.  I  think  I 
will  do  better  next  week.  It  seems  the  more 
Dish  Washers  I  sell,  the  more  demand  I  have 
for  them.  I  think  any  lady  or  gentleman, 
anywhere,  can  make  money  in  this  business. 
It  Is  something  every  family  wants,  and  when 
they  can  be  bought  so  cheap,  they  buy  them 
and  the  person  who  has  enterprise  enough  to 
take  an  agency  is  hound  to  make  money.  1 
wish  any  of  your  readers  that  wish  to  make 
from  55  to  S12  a  day,  would  try  this  business 
and  report  their  success.  Any  one  can  get  full 
particulars  by  addressing  the  Iron  City  Dish 
Washer  Co.,  E.  E.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Such  a 
chance  is  rare — at  least  I  have  never  struck  one. 

MARTHA  F.  B. 


From  Manufacturer  to  Consumer, 

For  the  asking  we  Jff^-^js- 
mail  you  our  l.itho-  ''ikv.'ijSS-^ 
graphed  Carpet  Cata- 
logue, showing  goods 
in  lithographed  oolors. 
Forsamplea.send  eight 
cents.  A L.L  C  ARP HITS 
SEWED  FKEE, AND 
FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
YOU K  STATION. 


$3.95 

Buys  this  (exact) 
tf'  lid  Onk  Refriger- 
ator. Our  112-page 
Catalogue  of  Furni- 
ture, Draperies, 
C  rocke  ry ,  Baby  Car- 
r i  a g  e  s .  Stovcn, 
Lamps,  Redding, 
Mirrors.  Pictures, 
&c,  is  mailed  to  all 
who  ask  for  it. 


$7.45 


Buysa  Made-to-your-Measu  re 
All-wcol  Cheviot  Suit.  EX- 
PRESS PAID  TO  YOUR 
STATION.  Catalogue  ana 
Samples  Free.  Address 
(exactly  as  below.) 

JULIUS  MIXES  &  SON, 

Dept.  312.        BALTIMORE,  MD. 


s 


LlNENE 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical,  made  of  fine 
cloth     and  finished 


Collars  and 

Cuffs. 


alike  on  both  sides. 
Reversible  and  give 
double  service. 

No  Laundry  Work 


^fflffluSPf^JMBBBA  when  soiled  on  both 
W/iBfGS&k  jfiKBfWrQIab*  sides,  discard.  Ten 
'//lift I  r  rM^mmMmm  Collars  or  five  pairs 
of  cuffs,  25c.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
collar  and  pair  of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
Reversible  Collar  Co..  Dept.  C.  Boston. 


ANr.tir      MU»IUC     3\;BENS    ^    C  A  r-.  TE  HAPH&El 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  b© 
don©  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  TerrifPs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.   If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 
writ©  Portland  Mfg.  Coo  ,Box  4,  Portland,  Mich* 


40c 


10c 


PERFECT  SYSTEM, 

Cut  Paper  Patterns  for 

SPRING  and  SUMMER,  1898,  FASHIONS 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Cut  Paper 
Patterns  for  the  Spring  and  Summer,  1898, 
styl&s.    We  send  it  free  on  request, 

By  using  these  patterns  any  woman  ran  become 
her  own  dressmaker,  and  can  make  all  the  clothing 
for  the  family.   Address  a  postal-canl  to  ) 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  OHo. 


Monthly  Payments 

and  reduced  eowt  removes  the 
last  hiuiier  in  the  way  of  every 
thrifty  home  enjoying  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  a  fully 
equipped  bath,  such  as  only  the 
"Mosely"  furnishes.  \Vith 
heater  926,50  up.  del'il  free  east 
of  Rocky  Sits.  Write 
for  terms  and  prices. 
HOSEr.V  FOLDING  BATH 
_~TL|i  CO.,  3531'  Dearborn 
•'St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


High 
A  rm 


158-1 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
save  $10  to  >"_."'.  No  money  in  advance. 
$6n  ken  wood  MtiWiine  for'  $23.00 
$30  Arlington  lluchine  for  $19.50 
Kilmers  i  Made       US  t  $«,  $11.50,  «15 
ml  2i  other  *|yles,  All  ulliitdinienK  Kit  EE 
We  pay  freluLl.    Buy  from  factory.  S^ve 
-igenvs  1,* rue  profits.    U>er  100.UOO  in  use. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  FKEE. 
Write  at  once.   Address  (lo  full  , 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
64  West  Van  Bureit  St.,  li-?,       Chicago.  Ilia. 


GASH  OR  CAMERAS 


WE 


★ 
★ 

PAY  CASH,  or  eive  $6  00,  $4,110  or  $1.00  Cameras  to  bright 
lMVraan.il  "iris  who  wil  i  he'"  ir»  •n*«,odoc«  in'o  everv  household 

SPENCER'S  BLUING  PADDLES. 

You  can  sc  1  IN  ONE  HOUR  "PadoW  and  earn  a 
Camera  or  big  cash  commission.  Your  full  address  on  postal  c»r.\ 
Will  brin<*    li   "Paddle*"  by    mail  and  bc-klet  explaining  rll. 

SPENCER  B.  P.  CO.,  31,  STATION  D,  CHICAGO. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  st..  New  York,  sell  ail  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing1  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world.   Dealers  supplied.  62-page  ill  us.  cat.  free. 

COiMBlIVATIOIV  DIPPER 

Seven  useful  articles  in  one.  Samples  vttY.Y. 
prepaid,  to  agents,  other  articles  new  and 
catchy.   Write,  postal  will  do. 

RUNDELL  MFY.,  CORNING,  N.  V. 

>EEH!.ESS  PEtiSIAX  POUSH— for  starching.   Send  |pc. 
for  trial  box.  IloX  02,  Sew  Dukiiaji,  New  Jersey. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  1,  1898. 


©ur  Housebolfc. 


THE   -QUO  VADIS"  CATHEDRAL. 

While  reading  the  greatest  novel  of  the 
year  just  past,  "Quo  Vadis,"  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  delightful  drive  we  took 
along  the  Appian  way,  while  we  were  in 
Rome. 

Xot  far  from  the  city  wall  the  guide 
stopped  before  a  cathedral,  saying:  "You 
surely  want  to  visit  this  spot,  for  it  is  the 
place  where  Christ  met  Peter  as  he  was 
fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of  Nero." 

Concealing  our  ignorance  of  this  wonder- 
ful visitation  we  gladly  availed  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  viewing  another  one 
of  the  marvelous  cathedrals  of  this  city  of 
cities. 

After  having  visited  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Rotonda  (the  Pantheon)  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  The 
Duomo,.  Santa  Maria  Del  Fiore,  Battis- 
terio  di  San  Giovanni,  Church  of  Santa 
Crose  and  others,  in  addition  to  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral,  there  was  in  this  church— also 
sometimes  called  St.  Peter's— nothing  of 
extraordinary  interest  except — 

"Did  you  see  that  footstep?"  inquired 
the  guide  of  us. 

Casting  our  eyes  upon  the  floor  we  saw  a 
piece  of  marble,  upon  which  the  impres- 
sion of  a  foot  was  clearly  seen.  We,  in 
our  ignorance,  supposed  some  aspiring 
sculptor  had  carved  it  there. 

"That  is  the  footprint  of  Christ,"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  full  of  awe. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  we,  stooping  down 
to  examine  it  more  closely.  (I  mentally 
decided  that  I  would  have  supposed  Christ 
to  have  had  a  more  perfect  foot  than  the 
print  indicated;  yet  said  nothing  on  this 
wise  to  the  stanch  catholic  guide.) 

Afterward,  Dr.  Burt  told  us  of  the 
legend. 

It  seems  that  Peter's  friends  had  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Nero  was  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  Peter's  life  if  he  did 
not  stop  preaching  Christ  or  leave  the  city. 
These  same  friends,  knowing  how  valuable 
he  was  to  the 
cause,  urged 
him  to  flee. 
He.  desiring 
to  please  his 
friends  and 
save  his  life 
at  the  same 
time,  pre- 
pared to  leave 
the  city  se- 
cretly. The 
sun  was  just 
appearin  g 
over  the  Al- 
pine hills, 

tinting  them 
with  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rain- 
bow, when  he 
reached"  this 
spot.  But  it  was 
not  the  beauty 
or  brightness  of 
the  hills  that  at- 
tracted the  apos- 
tle's attention, 
but  a  figure 
of  exceed  i  u  g 
brightness  im- 
mediately in 
front  of  him. 
Instantly  rec- 
ognizing the  Christ,  he  held  out  his  hands 
as  if  to  detain  him,  saying,  as  he  fell  upon 
his  knees:  "Quo  vadis,  Domine?"  (Where 
walkcst  thou?) 

The  answer  came,  in  tones-of  loving  sor- 
row, "Since  thou  art  deserting  the  flock 
over  which  I  made  thee  overseer,  I  must 
needs  go  to  Rome  and  there  be  crucified  a 
second  time." 

In  deep  penitence  Peter  begged  Christ's 
forgiveness,  saying  that  he  "wist  not  what 
he  was  doing,"  but  that  he  would  return 
and  labor  or  die  for  his  master,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

He  labored  valiantly  to  the  end,  which 
was  not  long  in  coining;  then  he  begged  to 
be  crucified  with  head  downward,  saying 
he  was  not  worthy  to  die  as  Christ  had 
done. 

It  is  said  that  as  the  Savior  talked  with 
Peter  one  foot  rested  upon  this  piece  of 
marble,  and  that  when  he  disappeared  the 
impression  of  the  foot  remained  on  the 
stone,  thus  enabling  Peter  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  he  had  met  Jesus  anil  talked 
with  him. 

Some  time  after  this  cathedral  was  built 


to  more  definitely  mark  the  spot  and  pre- 
serve the  marble.  Devout  worshipers 
come  here  daily  to  kiss  the  imprint  where 
Christ  once  stood. 

No  wonder  thatHenryk  Sienkiewiczhas 
taken  this  wonderful  spot  around  which  to 
group  the  gems  of  early  Roman  history. 

"Quo  Vadis"  differs  from  "Ben  Hur"and 
"The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David"  in 
that  the  story  opens  thirty-three  years  after 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

All  the  characters  in  this  marvelous  pro- 
duction of  word-pictures  appear  intensely 
real  to  the  reader;  but  the  two  characters 
that  stand  out  the  most  conspicuous  are 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  whom  we  have 
become  so  familiar  in  Bible  history. 

I  wish,  that 
every  young 
person  who 
thinks  Roman 
history  dull 
and  uninterest- 
ing could  read 
this  portrayal 
of  the  imperial 
city,  and  see 
the  vivid  pic- 
ture of  that 
momentous 
period  that  he 
paints  for  us. 

Never  again 


would  h  e 
say,  "I  can- 
not become 
interested 
iu  Roman 
history."  In 
fact,  he 
would  have 
a  wonder- 
fully correct 
idea  of  Italy, 
es  pecially 
Rome,  as  it 
was  at  that 
time.  The 
pomp  and 
ni  a g n  if  i- 
cenee,splen- 

dor  and  glory  is  well  set  forth,  as  is  also 
the  poverty  and  oppression,  the  arrogance 
and  shame. 

The  terrible  persecution  which  the  faith- 
ful Christians  endured  is  graphically  por- 
trayed. But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
to  water  the  soil  for  the  precious  seeds  of 
righteousness  and  truth. 

The  old  order  of  things  is  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  new.  Paganism  must  soon 
give  place  to  Christianity. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


HAIRPIN-CASE. 

This  little  article  will  be  a  useful  addition 
to  your  traveling-case.  A  strip  of  denim 
and  a  strip  of  coarse  bobiuet  lace  are 
placed  together  and  bound  with  tape. 


Round  one  edge,  sew  on  a  button  and  make 
a  loop  to  fasten  it  with  when  it  is  folded. 
I  'ill  with  different  sizes  of  hairpins.  B.K. 


DAINTY  SUMMER  SUITS  FOR  SMALL  BOYS. 

The  illustrations  herewith  show  what 
will  be  popular  in  wash  suits  this  season 
for  the  small  boy.  They  are  all  neat, 
jaunty  and  boyish,  and  withal  will  not  be 
difficult  for  the  home  worker  to  fashion 
from  the  heavier  colored  wash  goods, 
which  are  better  for  boys'  wear  than  the 
light-weight  fabrics. 

Emma  Loui.sk  Haitk  Howe. 


ONLY 

ONE  DOLLAR 


and  we  will 
send  you  this 
OCR  SPECIAL 
HIGH  ULADt 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 

1898  Jlodel  Gents'  or  Ladies'  Bicycle  by  express  C  O. 
*  -  ubject  to  examination.   Yon  can  examine  it  at 
r  nearest  express  office  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented  and  the 
most  wonderful  Bicycle  Bargain 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  pay 
the  express  agent  the  balance, 
$18.75  and  express  charges. 

At  $19.75  sell  3000 

SPECIAL  regular«50.00 
Hleh-Grade,  guaranteed, 
1898  Stodel  Bicycles  in 
either  Gents*  or  Ladies.* 

We  Have  Bicycles 

for  1898  at  *13.9»7 
$19.75  and  9  $22.50. 
Such  values  as  were 
never  offered  before. 

THIS  SPECIAL  WHEEL 
St  S  I  9.75  Is  O  wonder 

of  value,  strictly  high- 
grade  and  equal  to  any 
bicycle  you  can  buy 
anywhere  at  £40.00  to 

$50.00.  Strictly  up-to-date.  Covered  by  binding:  gnarantee.  Has  all  the  good  points  and  late  improvements  of  all  high- 
grade  bicycles  with  the  defects  of  none.  Our  SPECIAL  Bicycle  at  $19. 75  is  made  by  one  of  the  largest,  oldest,  best  known 
and  most  reliable  bicycle  makers  in  America.  The  identical  same  bicycle  as  is  sold  everywhere  under  their  specialcame 
and  name  plate  at  $40.00  to  $50.00,  never  less.  The  name  of  the  makeris  a  household  word  among  bicycle  riders.  You 
will  recognize  the  bicycle  the  moment  you  see  it  as  the  same  high-grade  bicycle  sold  everywhere  at  $40.00  and  up- 
wards. In  offering  3,000  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $19. 75*  we  are  pledged  not  to  use  the  maker's  name  or  name  plate. 
nPQrRIPTION  0CR  SPECIAL  1898  Bicycle  now  offered  at  $19.  75  is  made  from  the  very  best  material 
*/^wwI\lr  *  lvr^«  throughout,  only  first-class  mechanics  are  employed  and  the  finish  is  such  as  can  be 
found  only  in  the  highest  grade  wheels.  FRAME  is  24  inches  deep,  true  diamond,  (Ladies'  is  22  inches,  curve  shape 
with  two  center  braces)  l>£-inch  highest  grade  imported  German  seamless  tubing.  FORK  CROWN,  drop  forged,  highly 
polished  and  finished  and  nickel-plated.  HANDLE-BARS,  very  latest  and  best  wood  or  nickel,  up  or  down  curve  or  ram's 
horn.  WHEELS,  highest  grade.  28-inch.  SPOKES,  highest- grade,  14-16  swaged.  HOBS,  latest  large  tubular,  turned  from 
bar  steel.  RIMS,  highest  grade  non-warpable  wood.  TIRE,  onr  own  special  guaranteed  strictly  high-grade  single 
tube  pneumatic,  complete  with  pump  and  repair  kit.  CRANKS,  highest  grade  forging.  6K-inch  throw,  highly  nickel- 
plated.  PEDALS,  handsomest  and  best  rat  trap.  BEARINGS,  highest  grade  tool  steel,  highly  finished.  SPROCKETS, 
finest  forgings,  heavily  nickel-plated,  detachable.  SADDLE,  strictly  high-grade,  padded.  Weight,  25  lbs.  Full  bail 
bearing  with  ball  retainers  throughout.  Finished  in  the  highest  possible  enamel  in  blue,  blaek  or  maroon,  and  shipped 
complete  with  tool  bag,  pump,  wrench,  oiler  and  repair  kit. 

OUR  rUARANTFF     We  issue  a  written  binding,  one  year  guarantee,  during  which  time  if 
wry  ^*v**n#%Bw  ■  a—  a—  ■   any  piece  or  part  gives  out.  by  reason  of  defect  in  workmanship  or 
material,  "WE  WILL  REPLACE  IT  FREE  OF  CHARGE.   With  care  the  bicycle  will  last  10  Years. 
QPM  n    IIC    r^MP*        Aj  1   AD   State  whether  Ladies*  or  Gents%  kind  of  handle  bars  and  color  of  finish 
SJE^I^aV    w -J    \J  1^1  a—    %J  W  n   and  we  wiii  send  y0u  ttie  biCyCie  Dy  express  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  exami- 

nation, you  can  examine  it  at  the  express  office  and  if  you  find  it  equal  to  any  bicycle  you  can  buy  else  where  for  $40.00  to 
$50.00,  and  such  a  bargain  as  you  never  saw  before,  pay  the  express  agent  the  balance,  $18.75,  and  express  charges.  OCR 
FREE  BICYCLE  CATALOGUE  shows  a  complete  line  of  Bicyeles  at  $13.95,  $19.75,  $22.50,  etc  Also  a  full  line  of  bicycle 
sundries,  bicycle  clothing,  etc.   SEND  FOR  ■ 

AC  Trt  AIID   DPI  I  ADII  I  TV  — Wereferto  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  our  customers  every- 
lv   VVi*    nCLIMPim  I      wnere,  Metropolitan  Nat'l  Bank,  Nat'l  Bank  of  Republic,  Bank 

of  Commerce,  Chicago ;  German  Exchange  Bank,  New  York  ;  any  business  house  or  resident  of  Chicago.  We  occupy 
entire  one  of  the  largest  business  blocks  in  Chicago,  employ  700  people,  and  we  guarantee  to  sa?eyon  $20.00  to  $30.00  oa 
&  high-grade  meyele.    Order  to-day.   Don't  delay.    Only  3,000  to  be  sold  at  $19.75. 

StAftS^  ROEBUCK  6l  CO.!  (lac.)  Fulton,  Desplaines  and  Warm  an  Sts.,  CHICAGO* 


FREE 


COSTS  NOTHING 

But  the  asking  to  get  our  new 
1898  Catalogue  of  either 

PIANOS  OR  ORGANS 

At  "wholesale  prices,  thus  saving  you  every  penny  usually  pocketed  by 
agents  and  dealers. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  NEW 

DUE  BILL  CERTIFICATE  {^^^K^r}  ORGA"- 


PIANO 


CASH  OR  INSTALMENTS. 

SOdays'  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Safe  delivery  at  your  depot  insured. 
Instalments.  Easy  payments.  Our  new  due  bill  certificate  shows  you 
how  to  get  an  Organ  or  Piano  for  little  or  nothing.  Remember,  our  Cat- 
alogue costs  you  nothing,  and  will  positively  save  you  money, 


PIANOS9$!55UPl 
ORGANS,  $25.00  UP. 

We  furnish  with  each  Piano  a  $10  hard  wood  Piano  Chair 
free,  also  Plush  Scarfs  and  810  worth  of  the  latest  sheet 
music.  Complete  Organ  outfit,  free.  Our  factory,  with  its 
enormous  capacity,  enables  us  to  sell  you  a  high-grade  in- 
strument at  a  figure  much  below  that  of  any  other  com- 
panv  in  the  world. 

INCORPORATED  FOR  50  YEARS. 

WE  LEAD,  OTHERS  FOLLOW. 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 

BOX  628  WASHINGTON,  N.J. 


FARMERS,  FARMERS'  SONS  and  AGENTS 

everywhere  wanted  to  take  orders  for  our  three  specialties. 
Our  SHARPENING  RIFLE  cuts  steel  as  a  diamond  cuts 
glass;  it  sharpens  s-ythps.  Corn-cutters,  Grain-cradles 
Brush-hooks  and  all  Table  Cutlery,  shoemakers  and  Butch- 
ers use  them  ;  200,000  now  in  use.  Onr  HI  t:  EXTERMINA- 
TOR puts  on  Paris  gieen.  slusr-shot.  or  any  insect-powder  dry  without  waste,  upon  any  plant  or  potatoes ; 
any  one  can  use  it.   It  is  the  only  first -class  bug  or  insect  exterminator  on  the  market.   We  have  scores 

of  testimonials  in  its  praise;  10.000 sold  in  one  year.  We  have 
attained  perfection  in  our  FRUIT  HULLER;  you  press  the 
handle,  it  takes  the  hull.  Endorsed  by  all  using  them.  You  can 
make  from  $z  to  £25  per  day  selling  these  Specialties.  They  are 
staple  goods.  Sow  is  the  time  to  take  hold.  Sample  Sharpening 
Iiirle  mailed  for  15  cts.  with  terms.  Sample  Huller  10  cts.,60  ejs. 
per  dozen.  Sample  Bug  Exterminator  §1.00;  descriptive  circu- 
lars with  terms  mailed  free.  Order  samples  and  commence  to 
take  orders  at  once.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Address 


THE  F.  W.  MEAD  MFG.  CO.,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


ooooooooooooooooc^ooooooooo 

G   SB        RING  ril  th  I  O 

©  ^^-SSi'  T  willgivea  beoutiful  Solid  Gold  finished  © 
Q  IgSnr^Sgj^a  Ring,  warranted  toany  person  for  sell-  Q 
*x     1  ing  10  "Old  Glory"  Scarf  Pins  a  1 10  cents 

J*J     ■  each.  These  beautiful  Pins  are  enameled  J"J 

Vi  n  Correc  t  Colors  and  1  fend  them  assorted  designs.  The  © 
©symbol  of  patriotism  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  every  © 
C\  person,  male  or  female,  should  wear  one  of  these  Pins.  Q 
5£  Send  vour  name  and  address  and  I  will  mail  Pins  post-  X 
Wpuid/vou  sell  them  and  remit $1.00  and  I  wil  t  mail  *g 
©  von  th'e  Ring.  I  will  take  Pinsbackifyoueamiot>ell.  © 
©Address  at  once,  E.  JONES,  69  PearlSt.,  Boston,  Mass.  © 

OOOOOOGOOGGOOOOO©©©©©©©©©© 


EVERYONE  WILLHELPYOU 
BET  A  WATCH!  MSgg 

nickel  finish  case,  warranted,  will  keep 

accurate  time, absolutely  Dreeifyoo 

will  sell  only  4U  packages  of  our  laniuiia 
Antiseptic  Court  Plaster  at  5  cents  each. 
Send  name  and  address  on  pnstaleardand 
promise  to  return  poods  or  money  within 
30  days.  Plasters  sent  same  day  we  get 
postal ;  Watch  sent  when  money  comes. 
Beedc  Plaster  Co. ,  Box  3754,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  rests  with  yon  whether  you  continue  the 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-  "  ' 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  w  * 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico 
tine,  purities  the  blood, 
store?    lost  manhood 
makes  you  strong 
in  health,  nerve 


and  pocket- 
book. 


,500,. 
oxes 
.  400,000 
cases  cured.  Buy 
NOTOBACfrom 
your  own  druggist,  who 
Touch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
111, patiently,  persistently.  One 
x,$l,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $5.50, 
guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Sterling  B  cased  j  Co.,  Chicago,  Honlrcul,  New  York. 


WALL-PAPER 

BY  .MAIL  from  the  manufacturers. 
SunplesaentCree.  Prices Ac  to  *3a  roil.  , 

t*l»ElliAI,l.!US,  1214-1816 j  "^J 


7000  BICYCLES 


carried  over  from  1897  »i  ust 
.be  sacrificed  now.  Jiew 
kHlgh  Grade,  all  styles, 
Ibest  equipment,  guaran- 
teed. $9.75  to  $17.00. 
Jl'ned  wheels, late  models, 
'all   makes,  S3  to  $12. 

We  ship  on  approval  with- 
Pout  a  cent  payment.  Write 
i>nrj?nln  list  and  art  catalogue 
of  swell  *98  models.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Rider  agents 
wanted.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  and  make  money. 

E.  F.  MEAD  CTCLE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


OFFICIAL  WAR  BOOK 

by  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  Chairman  Cuban  Legation  at 
Washington:  all  about  War  with  Spain,  the  navy,  all 
battleships.  Splendid  Colortype  premiums.  Tremen- 
dous seller.  Biggest  money  maker  ever  known.  Most 
liberal  terms  guaranteed.  Agents  make  $7  to  $28  per 
day.  Large  50c.  War  Map  free  with  outfit.  Creditgiven, 
freight  paid,  outfit  free.  Send  6  2c.  stamps  for  postage. 
MONROE  CO.,  Dept.  H  124,  iU  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  girls  can  get  a  Nickel  Plated  Watch,  Cam- 
era, Silver  Bracelet,  Solid  Gold  Ring,  or  Rugby  Foci 
Ball  for  selling  one  dozen  pieces  of  Jewelry  at  S5  cent! 
each.  Send  yonr  full  addresi  by  return  mail  and  we 
will  forward  the  Jewelry,  postpaid,  and  a  large  pre- 
mium ItlL    No  money  required. 


WOOD  PUB.  CO.,  Box-J 


Concord  Junction, 


WE  WANT  A  MAN 

look  after  our 

business:  steady  work  and  liberal  pay  the  year  round. 
Some  men  have  realized  ovkk  ftiim.uo  khoji  oxe  week's 
noKK.   Plaees  for  a  lew  ladies.    Write  at  vnce  to 

J.  W.  JONES  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


RSIR 


For  Men,  Women  and   Children.  Address, 

The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 

147  Uurwn  tit-,  TOLEDO,  uuiw        Gatalofuc  Fnc 


June  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 

These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and  being  a  separate  pattern  Tor  eeery  single pieae  ol 

stores  for  twenty-live  to  forty  cents  each,  but  the  dress.    All  orders  filled  promptly, 

in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches, 

among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val-  For  SKIHT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 


liable  than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 
Full    descriptions    and    directions— as  the 


inches.    For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.    Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded, 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the!     To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in    tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  tit  and  put  the    body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms, 
garment  together — are  sent  with  each  pattern,  ;     Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.    These  pat-  j     Postage  one  cent  EX  TRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
terns  are  complete  in  every  particular,  there  1  other  heavy  patterns. 


Postage  paid  by  us. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  729-1.— Ladies'  Princess  Wrap 
PER.    il  cents.    Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40, 42  and  44  inches  bust. 


No.  7397.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  30,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 

No.  7380.— Ladies'  Worth  Skirt,  lie 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7363.— Ladies'  Waist,  with 
No.  7350.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.    10  cents.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  Tucked  Front.  10  cents. 

38  and  40  inches  bust.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7m— Ladies'  EWHE^V-AtST,  with  Square 
Yoke.    10c.   Sizes,  32,  34, ,30,  38  and  40  in.  bust. 


No  7384.— Ladies'  Waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  30,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7371.— Ladies'  Gored  Skirt,  with 

Spanish  Flounce.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  20,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jons  1,  1898. 


©ur  Sunfca^  afternoon. 


"JESUS  DOETH  ALL  THINGS  WELL.' 

by  E.  w.  H. 

We  have  many  things  to  grieve  us, 
Many  sorrows  could  we  tell ; 

But  we  know  whatever  cometh, 
"Jesus  doeth  all  things  well." 

We  have  often  met  temptation, 
Many  times  we  nearly  fell ; 

But  Christ  upheld  and  kept  us, 
For  "he  doeth  all  things  well." 

And  we  would  not  shrink  nor  falter. 
Nor  would  we  our  birthright  sell; 

For  whatever  trials  greet  us, 
"Jesus  doeth  all  things  well." 


FOR  SUNDAY  CONTEMPLATION. 

Religious  bigotry  is  as  blind  as  a  mole 
and  twice  as  deaf. 
Life  means  learning  to  abhor 
the  false  and  love  the  true. 
The  bellows  of  meditation  will  quicken 
the  flame  of  devotion. 

If  you  want  immortality,  make  it.  If 
you  want  your  soul  saved,  make  it  worth 
saving. — Joaquin  Miller. 

The  beginning  of  anxiety  is  the  end  of 
faith,  and  the  beginning  of  true  faith  is  the 
end  of  anxiety. — George  Mailer. 

One  reason  why  some  people  read  the 
Bible  so  little  is  because  it  tells  them  so 
many  unpleasant  things  about  themselves. 

When  the  heart  has  found  its  true  grav- 
itation it  leaves  that  rest  slowly  and  re- 
turns to  it  quickly. — Dora  Greenwell. 

You  must  desire  first  to  become  good. 
That  is  the  first  and  great  end  of  life.  That 
is  what  God  sent  you  into  the  world  for. — 
Charles  Kingsley. 

No  matter  how  humble  the  abode;  if  it 
be  sweetened  with  kindness  and  smiles 
the  heart  will  turn  longingly  toward  it 
from  all  the  tumult  of  the  world. 

How  sure  one  grows  of  the  power  of 
spirit  over  mind  and  matter.  Matter  has 
its  laws,  but  the  laws  of  mind  are  stronger, 
can  overcome  those  of  matter,  but  over  all 
is  spirit  with  its  laws,  breathing  through 
mind  and  matter,  and  molding  them  in 
its  likeness. 

Eternity,  which  cannot  be  far  off,  is  my 
one  strong  city.  I  look  into  it  fixedly  now 
and  then.  All  terrors  about  it  seem  to  me 
superfluous.  The  universe  is  full  of  love 
and  of  inexorable  sternness  and  veracity, 
and  it  remains  forever  true  that  God 
reigns.  Patience,  silence,  hope. — Carlyle. 

O  God,  who  makest  cheerfulness  the 
companion  of  strength,  but  apt  to  leave  us 
in  time  of  weakness,  we  humbly  beseech 
thee  that  if,  for  our  unworthiuess  or  in  thy 
sovereign  wisdom,  thou  sendest  tribula- 
tion, yet,  for  thy  mercy's  sake,  deny  us  not 
the  comfort  of  patience.  Thou  wilt  not 
lay  more  upon  us  than  thou  wilt  enable  us 
to  bear;  but  since  the  fretfulness  of  our 
spirits  is  more  hurtful  than  the  heaviness 
of  our  burden,  grant  us  that  inner  calm- 
ness which  comes  when  we  feel  thee  with 
us,  and  give  us  grace  to  own  that  thou 
doest  all  things  well.  Amen. — R.  Cromp- 
ton  Jones,  in  Hartford  (Conn.)  Globe. 


MAINTAIN  YOUR  POSITION. 

Christian  reader,  when  you  take  a  posi- 
tion on  any  question  of  right  or  duty  or 
privilege,  aud  you  have  the  deeply  wrought 
assurance  that  you  are  approved  of  God  in 
that  position,  maintain  it  at  all  hazards! 

There  are  far  too  many  Christians  who 
wish  to  consult  others  before  taking  a 
stand  on  any  question;  and  if,  after  all,  at 
last  they  do  take  a  stand,  they  find  that 
their  position  is  not  so  easy  or  popular  or 
profitable  as  they  at  first  thought  it  would 
be,  they  will  hastily  abandon  it.  Such 
ones  are  never  in  the  possessive  case  a 
great  while  at  a  time.  They  are  an  irreg- 
ular transitive  verb,  and  belong  to  the 
neuter  gender.  Now  observe  that  the  more 
essential  it  is  for  one  to  steadfastly  main- 
tain his  position  in  respect  to  the  truth  of 
or  God,  or  in  regard  to  a  moral  principle, 
or  in  reference  to  an  item  of  church  order 
and  practice,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  be 
very  strongly  tempted  to  abandon  that 
position.  And  the  temptation  to  do  so  is 
very  apt  to  come  through  the  solicitations 
of  Christian  bretbern  and  friends  who 
differ  from  that  person  in  regard  to  the 
peculiar  position  which  he  holds.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  temptations  to 
abandon  one's  position  of  duty  come  di- 
rectly from  the  devil,  or  even  through 
unconverted  people;  for  some  of  the  most 
plausible  and  dangerous  temptations  to 


which  a  Christian  is  subject  come  through 
other  Christians.  But  through  whatever 
channel  the  temptation  to  desert  your 
position  may  come — provided  that  you  are 
soundly  convinced  that  your  position  is 
approved  of  God— resist  it  with  determined 
firmness. 

Maintain  your  convictions  of  right  and 
duty  in  the  face  of  friend  and  foe.  Such 
an  attitude  does  much  to  cultivate  and 
build  up  Christian  stamina.  It  toughens 
one's  spiritual  fiber;  it  feeds  moral  man- 
hood ;  it  brings  to  one  the  increased  respect 
of  those  whose  respect  amounts  to  some- 
thing.—Pentecostal  Herald. 


LIFE'S  DRUDGERIES. 

An  "honor  man"  at  Harvard  a  year  or 
two  ago  summed  up  his  college  life  as  "a 
study  of  the  rudiments  of  a  dozen  kinds  of 
know-ledge.  When  I  began  to  form  these 
alphabets  into  sentences  college  life  was 
over." 

Men  and  women  who  have  won  reputa- 
tion by  good  work  in  the  world  have  given 
much  the  same  summary  of  their  lives. 
"Any  man,"  says  Boudinot,  "may  be  glad, 
if  out  of  all  his  work  a  half  dozen  brief 
sentences  last  for  a  generation  or  two.  The 
rest  of  his  time  in  the  world  went  to  fit 
him  to  speak  those  sentences." 

George  Eliot,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  stated 
that  the  five  books  by  which  she  is  known 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  anonymous  writings  by  which  she 
simply  earned  her  livelihood. 

An  eminent  American  surgeon  in  an  ad- 
dress to  a  medical  school  said,  "Very  few 
successful  men  can  expect  to  perform 
more  than  one  or  two  great  operations  in 
the  course  of  a  long  practice.  The  bulk  of 
work  ought  to  be  a  training  for  these 
operations." 

Honest,  intelligent  lads  often  set  out  in 
life  with  the  resolve  to  add  something  to 
the  happiness  or  wisdom  of  the  world. 
Old  age  comes  and  they  are  forced  to  feel 
that  they  have  done  no  work  that  is  recog- 
nized, or,  so  far  as  they  can  see,  that  has 
been  of  large  benefit  to  their  generation. 
Their  labor  has  been  given  to  support  life. 
— Youth's  Companion. 


COST  OF  SPAIN'S  SUNDAY  AMUSEMENTS. 

That  the  Spanish  people  are  in  a  national 
and  moral  decline  cannot  be  wondered  at 
when  we  learn  what  it  costs  Spain  to 
educate  its  people  by  Sunday  bull-fights. 
The  following  statistics  have  been  compiled 
from  Spanish  sources: 

"Guerrita  is  the  king  of  the  toreadores. 
He  earned  §61,200  during  the  season  of  1S97, 
from  April  5th  to  October  30th.  Next  after 
him  came  Reverte,  with  S2S,700;  Mazzan- 
tini,  with  §26,000;  Bombita,  with  S25,S00 ; 
Algabeno,  with  §23,000 ;  Fuentes,  with  §19,- 
500;  Minuto,  with  §15,000,  and  Villita,  with 
§10,000.  Premier  Canovas'  salary  was  §5,- 
400  a  year.  There  were  during  the  season 
438  performances,  in  which  1,218  bulls, 
worth  §300,000.  were  killed.  Over  6,000 
horses  perished  in  the  fights.  These  figures 
include  only  high-class  bull-fighting  at  the 
most  important  cities.  In  each  of  the 
smaller  towns  they  have,  every  year,  one 
or  two  fights  in  which  the  number  of  per- 
sons killed  or  crippled  always  exceeds  that 
of  the  bulls  fought." 


BE  CHEERFUL. 

How  different  it  is  when  one  is  habitually 
cheerful !  Wherever  such  a  person  goes  he 
carries  gladness.  He  makes  it  easier  for 
others  to  live.  He  puts  encouragement 
into  the  heart  of  every  one  he  meets. 
When  you  ask  after  his  health  he  answers 
you  in  a  happy,  cheerful  way  that  quickens 
your  own  pulses.  He  does-  not  burden  you 
with  a  list  of  complaints!.  He  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  tell  you  at  break- 
fast how  poorly  he  rested,  how  many  times 
he  heard  the  clock  strike  during  the  night, 
or  any  of  the  details  of  his  miserable  con- 
dition this  morning.  He  prefers  only  to 
speak  of  cheerful  things,  not  staining  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  for  you  with 
the  recital  of  any  of  his  own  discomforts. 
—J.  R.  Miller. 


"I  find."  says  ex-edltqfr  W.  A.  Orncne,  of 
Ottawa,  Iowa,  "that  everybody  admires  the 
usefulness  and  cheapness  of'  the  premium 
books  supplied  with  I'akm  avi>  Fireside  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion.  I  do  not  like 
the  agency  business  very  well,  imt  when  i 

liave  a  thing  that  all  say  Is  good  and  cheap. 

which  is  tin'  case  with  Peerless  Atlas,  I  can 
work  it  with  satisfaction.  I  hand  yon  anoth- 
er order  and  wish  you  would  explain  to  me 
your  plan  of  shipping  20  to  loo  Atlases  in 

advance,  and  collecting  through  the  hank; 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  pluu." 


She  would  have  enjoyed  his  conversa- 
tion more,  she  said,  if  he  had  taken  Ripans 
Tabules.  They  impart  sweetness  to  the 
breath,  redness  to  the  cheeks,  brightness  to 
the  eyes  and  cheerfulness  to  the  disposition. 


A  new  style  packet  containing  ten  ripaxs  tabules  in  a  paper  carton  (without  glass)  is  now  for  sale  at  some 
drag  stores— for  five  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One  dozen 
of  the  five-cent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Rtpans  Chemical 
Company,  Ho.  10  Spruce  Street,  New  York — or  a  single  carton  (ten  tabules)  will  be  sent  for  five  cents. 
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AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  published  for  years  at  a  price  within  the  reach  Ylf/ 
ordinary  homes,  while  its  Literary  and  Reference  Value  can  hardly  be  overstate. 
Edited  by  tie  lamented  Frances  E.  "Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,400  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,''AnIJiMing  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instructions 
for  selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  aud  are  realizing  large  incomes  every 
week.   Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 
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Address  MAST,  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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TO  1ATROIM7CE  OUR  LATEST  LARGE.  POWERFUL 
ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,  THE  EXCELSIOR. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS  OFFER 

5         _     m<,t      WHAT  »  YOU 

to 
io 

Mile 

Range*"  ON  SEA""  FARM  *"  qr 

POSITIVELY  such  i  good  Telescope  was  never  solJ  for  tlii*  jiric-e  Wfvre.  Tl.i-c  Telescopes  are  mule  hj  odc  uf  tlie  largest  manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  1-2  feet  in  0  sections.  They  an-  ISRASS  BOUND,  13RASS  SAFZTV  CAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL 
LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore,  Telescopes  of  this  sire  hare  been  sold  for  from  |5.00  to  $3.00. 
Every  sojourner  in  tbc  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments;  and  no  fanner  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles 
away  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mail  or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid  for  only  99  cts.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc., 
sent  witb  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  WE  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
WANTS  ANOTHER ;  Brandy,  Va.,  Gents. — Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  instruments  costing  many  times  the 
money. — R.  C.  Allex.  Send  99  CENTS  by  Registered  letter.  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  have 
your  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.    EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO.,  Dept.  M.,  Excelsior  Bldff.,  Kew  York.  Box  788. 


RANCH 


RHEUMATISM 


Peruiuueiitly  cured  by  usins  OR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  sorest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGR1MINE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indiana. 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  the 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-UAQ- 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  witJV,  " 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico-.  

""1,5 
"000  boxes 
"sold.  400.000 
cases  cured.  Buy 
NO  TO  B AC  from 
your  own  druggist,  who 
will  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
a  will, patiently,  persistently.  One 
box,  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Sterling  Remedy  Co. ,  Chicago,  Bootreal,  New  Tori. 


tine,  purifies  the  blood, 
stores    lost  manhood, 
makes  you  strong 
in  health,  nerve 
and  pocket- 
book 


EARN  A  SOLID  GOLD  PEN. 


A  few  hours  work  will  procure  you  a  Sollil  Gold 
Pen  like  the  above,  with  Fearl  Hanrtle,  In  Handsome 
Plush  Case.  Sell  1 1-2  dozen  Kverl nsf  i  n k  Sachet 
Powder  at  10  cents  each.  Every  lady  a  ready  pur- 
chaser. No  money  required  In  advance.  Send  full 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  Powder,  post- 
paid, with  large  Catalogue  of  other  handsome  pres- 
ents. Oxford  Tea  Co.,  15C  Oxford  Bt.,  Provldeuce,  B.L ' 


jDON'T  BE  HARD  UP  wi,. 

Ttieuts  St  Ladies  at  boiue  or  traveling,  taking  orders, 
uaing  aud  selling  Prof.  G  ray  **  Platers.  Plates, 
*f  atcbes,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all 
metal  goods.   No  experience,  heavy 
k  plate,  modern  methods.  Weioplating, 
I  manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Ouly 
f  outfits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  ready  for  work.  Gold, 
Silver  and  Nickel,  also  Metal 

 1  Plating  by  new  dipping  process. 

We  teuch  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas  *"JhtEE. 

Write  to-duy.    Testimonials,  samples,  etc.,  FREE. 

B.  GRAY  AT  CO.,  FLATIAU  WORKS,  7,  U.\U.V\ATI,  0. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER    WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

AT  TTOMF  (whole  or  spare  time)  to  color  photo 
1  nv/i'ii.  graphs,  memorials,  etc..  for  the  trade, 
with  our  oriental  colors.  Any  person  can  do  the  work, 
aud  can  easily  make  from  ,<T  to  $10  per  week  dnrliig 
leisure  hours.    Write  at  once  for  lull  particulars. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  BUFFALO,  K.  Y. 

rnrr  TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  forbigpay- 
|"  |\C£2  i,lf-'  business.   All  nrollts  clear,  as  we  prepay 
charges.   The  rush  is  on,  so  come  quick. 
Address  mast,  CROW  ELL  k  Klltkl'ATKH'k.  Bprlagarid,  hi.,,. 


Junk  1,  1898. 


FARM  'AND !  FIRESIDE. 


r 


1 


|WANTED^5^jA 

I!  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 

PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
#  FOR  THE 


ill 


WOMAN'S 
HOME 

COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 
extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 
sample  copies  and  special  helps 
furnished  free.  Address 

Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick, 
springfield,  ohio. 


pREEWATOH 

For  lady  or  gent,  stem- 
wind,  stem  set,  American 
movement,  heavy  pLate.  1 
Written  guarantee  to  || 
equal  for  time  any 
SOLID  GOLO  WATCH 
made.  No  fake,  this  is  an 
honest  offer  to  place  our 
wonderful  Remedies  with- 
in the  reach  of  all.  We  will 
give  this  watch  free  to 
every  person  who  will  sell 
only  6  boxes  of  our  veg- 
etable pills,  and  6  boxes  of 
our  positive  corn  cure 
among  their  friends  at  25 
cts.  per  box.  If  you  asrree 
to  do  this,  write  to-day  &  we 
willsendthe  goods  by  mail, 
monev  &  we  will  send  watch 

AMERICAN  31EUICLNE  CO.,  30  W.  13lh  ST., NK1V  10KK CITY, 

HYPNOTISM 

■  CoMrighud  ^»     How  any  one  may  become  a  Hypnotist 

~  — ieW         exert  a  magic  influence  over  others. 

I  Wonderful  Hypnotic  discovery  I  Quickest 
and  surest  method,  by  which  you  can 
i  Hypnotize  Quick  as  a  flash.  Toa 
caa  entertain  your  friends  by  the  hour  with 
eide-splitting;  exhibitions.  Tou  can  cure 
disease,  correct  bad  habits,  and  causa 
others  to  think,  act  and  feel  as  you  desire.  Makes  happy  homes. 
Gratifies  your  ambitions.  Insures  success  in  life.  I  positively 
guarantee  your  success,  Lar^e  elesarjt.lv  illustrated  lesson, 
postpaid,  10c-  Send  to-day.  Address,  Prof.  J,  K,  IIERRIN,, 
Hypnotist,  Masonic  Temple,  Bept.81,  Decatur,  111* 


Smiles. 


when  sold  you  send  us  the 
day  money  is  received. 


L0WEST-S35  HIGHEST 

™^}TTc^at^rvhTcirT?e^^ 

We  always  carry  a  stock  of  at  least 

2000  BICYCLES  VSl?din«6SS 

makes.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Wheels 
shipped  C.O.D.  subject  to  full  exam- 
ination and  absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Buy  yonr  wheel  from  a  responsible  firm. 
We  know  how  to  take  care  of  our  customers.  Yott  can 
make  his  money  acting  as  our  agent. 
BBO>Y>. LEWIS  I'YtfJS  CO.,  (  Dept.  H)      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RELIABLE  3IEN  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling,  to  introduce 
a  new  discovery  and  keep  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  bridges  throughout  town  and 
^^^™^^^^^™""»  country;  steady  employment ; 
commission  or  salary;  #65.00  PER  MONTI!  AND 
EXPENSE)*  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  day;  money  depos- 
ited, in  any  bunk  at  start  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

WE  TRUST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK 

—a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  love, 
marriage  and  parentage,  by  a  popular  author :  first  issued 
at  83.  It  has 350  well  illustrated  pages  about  what  all  men 
and  women  need  to  know.  "We  will  mail  it  on  approval 
for  5c.  postage  to  any  responsible  person  who  will  agree 
to  remail  it  to  us  or  send  20  cents  for  it  within  3  days. 
M.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 


C 


ANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  yonr 
great  opportunity.  OCT- 
KIT  FREE.  Areyouready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 

E.  EANHAF0RD,  SpnDgield,Ohio. 


Make  Big  Wages 
 At  Home  


H  D»  andwantall  tohavethesanieon. 

Mil  VlkV  portunity.  It's  VERT  PLEASANT 

workand  will  easily  pay  sl8  weekly.  This  is  nodecr-ptiun.  I 
want  no  money  and  wil  1  Gladly  send  f  ul  1  particu  I  ars  to  all 
sen  d  in  g2c.  stamp.   Mrs.  A.  H.WIg-ginsJIoxIo^^wrenre^ith. 


Teachers  and 
Sti'dents  Mho 
wish  a  pitying, 
genteel  business 


SCHOOL  OUT? 


requiring  almost  no  capital,  should  write  immediately  to 
31  AST,   CROWELL   it   KIKKI'A  1 KK  h,   SIMMMIFIEM),  OHIO. 

WAMTPfl  If nW  AGENTS  AT  ONCE  to 
If  AI1ICU  nUlfi  sell  Sash  I,ocks  and 
floor  Holders*  Sample  Sash  Lock  free  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Immense;  better  than  weights;  burglar 
proof.  £1 0.00  a  day*  Write  quick.  Address 
BUOHAK1)  A  CO..  Dept.  59,     Philadelphia,  1'a. 


GOOD  WAGES  for  good  workers 

Something  new.  A  representative  needed  by  us  in  every 
locality.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity,  hut  write  immedi- 
ately for  particulars.  J.  W.  JONES  1  <>..  sPltlMJr'lEM*,  OHIO. 


A  I  nflfl  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Sample  Boot  of  all  the 
bfinlJU  P1NEST  4  LATENT  Styles  in  licrelcd  Ed-e, 
VHIIUV  Hidden  Name,  Silk  Prinze.  Envelope  and 
Calling  Carda  for  1898.  WE  SELL  GENUINE  CARDS, 
NOT  TRASH.  I'M  O.N  CAUD  CO.,  Columbus,  Obiu. 


Ladies,  Boys  and  Girls  | 


>?„-t,-U,  Gold  f.'M  Watch  Ol 
._    _ak.HK  tor  T*a.  CoOm, 

lakioc  Powr]»r,  ExtracU. Toil*l  Soup.  Etc 
—FOR  ILLU 9T 'uTEP   PREMIUM  U8T   iN»  FULL'  P A RTI C OLA R8   AHDRESP-  — 

RATIONAL  CONSOLIDATED  CO.,  92  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


"UI1I Y  IIAIRGROWERS  OFTEN  1 

If  best  hair  tonic  formula;  full  hygi 


i  FAIL.'*  gives  besides 
rgienic,  etc.,  advice  to 
remove  constitutional  causes.  50c  6ro  Pub.C».,ArIlnglon,Or. 


<£l  LT  -4-^  <C  r5  C  a  week  and  expenses  paid  men  to 
IV  «pu*;  sen  cigars;  experience  unneces- 
sary.   W.  L.  KLINE  CO.,  Dept.  F.,  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


RUBBER  GOODS  g^f"^- 


Edwin  .Mercer  &  Co.,  Toledo.  O. 


He  played  aSpanish  serenade, 

That  singer— where  is  he? 
Ask  of  the  audience  who  made 

Him  very  hard  to  see! 

—Town  Topics. 


nENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUDDING  ROMANCE  CRUSHED. 

Miss  Inkwell!" 
"Yes,  sir." 
The   blooming   young  typewriter 
girl  came  forward  as  she  answered 
the  call,  and  there  was  a  bright  light 
in  her  eyes  and  a  rosy  flush  on  her  rounded 
cheek  as  she  sat  down  at  her  machine  to  await 
the  dictation  of  Mr.  Hieronymus  Hapgood, 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Spotcash  &  Co. 
Whereupon  he  began: 
"At  the  office,  April  second." 
Pllck,  plack,    plack,    plick,  pllek-a-plack, 
plick-a-plack,  plick,  plack. 
"My  Dear  Miss  Cork  ins :" 
The  rosy  flush  faded  from  the  cheek  of  the 
typewriter  girl. 

Plick,  plick,  plack,  plick,  plaek-a-plick, 
plick,  plack,  plick-a-plack. 

"You  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  for  sending 
you  a  typewritten  communication—" 

Plick,  plick,  plack,  plick,  plick,  plack,  plick- 
a-plack.  plick,  plick,  plack,  plack,  plack. 

"—but  the  fact  is  that  I  accidently  cut  my 
finger  yesterday  morning—" 

Plick,  plack,  plick,  plick,  plack,  plack,  plick. 
plack,  plick,   plack,   plick-a-plack,  plick-a- 
plack,  plick,  plack. 
"—and  cannot  use  a  pen." 
Plick,   plack,  plick,  plack,  plick-a-plack, 
plick-a-plack,  plick,  plack. 
"I  have  things  to  say  to  you,  however—" 
Plick,  plack,  plick-a-plack,    plick,  plack, 
plick-a-plack,  plick,  plack. 
"—which  cannot  be  deferred-" 
Plick,  plack,   plick,   plack,  plick-a-plack, 
plick,  plick,  plack. 
"My  dearest  girl—" 

The  bright  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  type- 
writer girl  went  out. 

Plick  —  plack  —  plack— plick— plick— plack — 
plick— plick— plack. 

"Got  that  down,  Miss  Inkwell?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  in  a  steely  voice, 
as  she  swallowed  something  that  rose  in  her 
throat.  "I've  got  it  down!  Ck>  on,  please." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


HIGH  LIGHTS. 

If  conduct  is  three  fourths  of  Jife  the  other 
fourth  must  be  good  clothes. 

It  is  a  wise  man  who  never  lets  his  wife 
know  that  he  can  put  up  shelves  as  well  as  a 
carpenter. 

A  man  who  can  dig  garden  has  a  hard  lot  in 
life;  his  wife  is  always  lending  him  to  the 
neighbors. 

This  would  be  a  pleasanter  world  if  parents 
considered  obedience  as  indispensable  as 
dancing-lessons. 

Next  to  knowing  another  woman's  age 
woman  always  want  to  know  whether  her 
side-combs  are  real  tortoise-shell. 

Among  queer  kinds  of  women  is  the  woman 
who  always  wants  to  talk  about  what  she  was 
doing  this  time  last  year. 

A  man  can  never  please  his  neighbors;  tbey 
always  think  either  that  he  stays  at  home  too 
much  or  doesn't  stay  at  home  enough. 

A  married  man  hates  the  word  "honey- 
moon" because  his  wife  is  always  throwing 
up  to  him  his  sentimental  remarks  during 
that  period. 


FRIGHTFUL  PRECOCITY. 

"Oh,  John,"  exclaimed  the  fair  young 
mother.  "I'm  glad  your  home.  I  have  been  so 
worried." 

"Why,  dear,"  he  asked,  "what's  the  matter?" 

"It's  about  the  baby.  I  tremble  to  think  of 
it.  You  know  they  say  children  that  are  too 
smart  never  grow  up." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  cried,  "go  on!  What  is  it? 
Where  is  our  darling?  What  has  happened? 
Go  on  I" 

"John,"  she  said,  putting  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  sobbing  upon  his  breast,  "he 
said  'da  da'  to-day,  and  he  is  only  nine  months 
old !"— Chicago  News. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  BACHELOR. 

No  woman  knows  man  till  she  gets  married, 
and  no  woman  knows  men  afterward. 

No  man  has  any  idea  how  much  he  strokes 
his  beard  till  he  has  it  shaved  off. 

Some  old  bachelors  are  dead,  but  some  other 
married  men  don't  know  they're  living. 

The  worst  thing  about  love  in  a  man  is  the 
fear  that  some  time  he  may  wake  up  and  not 
find  it  there. 

If  you  look  at  a  butterfly's  wing  through  a 
microscope  you  will  find  the  patterns  are 
caused  by  its  having  rows  of  warts  on  it. — 
New  York  Press. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  Particulars  how  to  cure 
"Drunkenness  or  the  Liquor  Habit"  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Address  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines, 
Ho,  439  Kaue  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DON'T  MONKEY  WITH  SAMPSON. 

"Them  Spanishes  know  better  dan  to 
monkey  wid  Sampson,"  said  the  old  darkey 
on  Ivy  street.  "Dey  kin  sorty  blurt  t he  Kuby 
folks,  but  dey  hain't  so  fur  forgot  der  raisin' 
az  to  cum  foolin' roun' Sampson.  I  sped  dey 
is  dun  heerd  all  about  dat  gang  ov  F'illystines 
whut  undertuck  to  run  de  hog  over  Sampson 
wnnst,  an'  he  didn't  do  a  thing  but  frail  de 
thunder  outen  de  hull  push  wid  jest  a  soup- 
bone.  No,  dey  hain't  goin'  to  pester  roun' 
Sampson."— Atlanta  Journal. 


DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

"Papa,"  said  the  young  mother,  "I've 
decided  on  a  name  for  baby.  We  will  call  her 
Imogene."  Papa  was  lost  in  thought  a  few 
minutes;  he  did  not  like  the  name,  but  if  he 
opposed  it  his  wife  would  have  her  own  way. 

"That's  nice,"  said  he,  presently.  "My  first 
sweetheart  was  named  Imogene,  and  she  will 
take  it  as  a  compliment." 

"We  will  call  her  Mary,  after  my  mother," 
was  the  stern  reply. 


NOT  DISINTERESTED. 

He  was  trying  to  magnify  the  danger  of  a 
bombardment  of  our  summer  resorts  by  the 
Spanish. 

"You  never  did  care  very  much  about 
going,"  said  his  wife. 

"But  it's  going  to  be  worse  this  summer  than 
ever  before,"  he  said,  solemnly.  "Formerly 
they  merely  stood  a  man  up  and  demanded 
his  money.  Now  it's  going  to  be  a  case  of 
'your  money  or  your  life.'  "—Detroit  Free 
Press. 


A  New  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder:  Diseases, 
Rheumatism,  etc —  Free  to  our  Readers. 

Disorders  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder 
cause  BRIGHT'S  DIS- 
EASE. RHEUMATISM. 
GRAVEL.  PAIN  IN  THE 
BACK.  FEMALE  COM- 
PLAINTS, URINARY 
DISORDERS,  DROPSY, 
etc.  For  these  dis- 
eases a  POSITIVE  SPE- 
CIFIC CURE  is  found 
in  a  new  botanical 
discovery,  the  won- 
derful Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  bot- 
anists, the  piper  me- 
thysticum,  from  the 
Ganges  river,  East 
India.  It  has  the  ex- 
traordinary  record  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Wood,  Lowell,  Ind.  12U0  hospital  cures  in 
:i0  davs.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys  and  cures 
by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Vric 
Acid,  (.'rates,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the  dis- 
■eased  conditions. 

Rev.  A.C.  Darling,  of  North  Constantia,  New- 
York,  testifies  in  the  Christian  Witness  that  it 
cured  him  of  Kidnev  disease  after  sixteen 
years'  suffering.  Hon.  R.  <'.  Wood,  of  Lowell, 
ind.,  writes  that  in  four  weeks  the  Kava-Kava 
shrub  cured  him  of  Kidney  and  liladder  dis- 
ease of  ten  vears'  standing,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Owen,  of  West  Pawlet,  Vt,  gives  similar 
testimony.  Many  ladies  also  testify  to  its  won- 
derful curative  powers  in  disorders  peculiar  to 
womanhood. 

That  vou  mav  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Oreat 
Specific  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  Mail  FREE,  only  asldng  that  when 
cured  vourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others. 
It  i.10  Sure  Specific  ami  caiinatf'itil.  Address, 
'The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  No.  409  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.    Mention  this  paper. 


RURAL  TREPIDATION. 

"Does  Aunt  Rebecca  take  any  interest  in 
the  war?" 

"Yes;  she  says  she  hopes  the  guns  won't  be 
near  enough  to  disturb  her  sitting  hens.'  — 
Chicago  News. 


MISCONCEPTION  OF  TERMS. 

Mrs.  Callahan— "I  want  to  get  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  the  little  bye." 

Shopman— "French  kid,  ma'am?" 

Mrs.  Callahan  (indignantly)— "Indade  not; 
he's  me  own  son,  bom  and  bred  in  AmerLky." 


A  SHAME. 

Housekeeper  (to  book-agent  who  brings  the 
tenth  instalment  of  a  novel)— "I  can't  take 
the  book  ;  Mr.  Meier  is  dead." 

Book-agent— "Oh,  what  a  shame!  It's  right 
in  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  story!"— 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


THE  CURE. 

"The  tocsin  of  war,"  remarked  the  observer 
of  men  and  things,  "is  doubtless  the  only 
effectual  anti-toxin  for  the  war  fever." 


LITTLE  8ITS. 

"I  just  hate  this  war  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
"It  takes  up  so  much  room  in  the  paper  that 
there  isn't  any  space  left  to  tell  what  women 
aregoingto  wearthis  spring."— Harper's  Bazar. 

Tramp— "Please,  mum,  can't  you  help^poor 
man  wid  a  large  family,  mum.  Me  wifie  and 
children  are  starvin',  mum." 

Benevolent  lady— "Good  gracious!  r?ll  go 
to  them  at  once." 

Tramp— "If  you  please,  give  me  10  cents, 
mum,  I'd—" 

Benevolent  lady— "Take  me  lo  them, 
quickly.  There's  no  ti me  to  lose.  My!  "Wheie 
are  they?" 

Tramp— "Please,  mum,  it's  too  far  to  walk. 
They're  in  the  old  country."— New  York 
Weekly. 

The  newky  elected  justice  of  the  peace  faced 
the  happy  pair.  In  all  his  legal  experience  he 
had  never  tackled  so  abstruse  a  problem. 
Nevertheless  he  determined  to  proceed  with 
the  ceremony  to  the  best  of  his  somewhat 
rattled  ability.  He  went  on  with  the  affair  by 
jerky  and  occasionally  inaudible  degrees. 
Presently  he  looked  vacuously  around  him 
and  hoarsely  inquired: 

"Does  any  man  present  know  of  any  imped- 
iment to  this  union?" 

He  saw  that  nobody  understood  him.  He 
tried  again. 

"Does  any  man  know  of  any  bar  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  bridegroom. 

"Thar's  a  bar  next  door,"  said  the  happy 
man,  "but,  bet  yer  boots,  thai-  won't  be  a  drop 
o'  lickerin'  till  you  say  hitched!" 

And  the  ceremony  proceeded.— Seattle  News. 


FAT 

HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 


Miss  M. Nobles  Racine 
WTii«"i;  "Your 
re  me  djT  educed  my 
*  weight  54  lbs.  aud  I 
*think  it  is  the  Bimpleatarjd  grandest  remedy  In 
the  world  to  reduce  superliuoue  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEM.  CO..       8     BOX.  St.  Louh,  Ho 


OUR  GIANT  ALMANAC 

The  Farm  and  Fireside's  Giant  Almanac  and 
Atuiuul  Reference  Book  (-150 pages)  is  an  abso- 
lute ?ly  reliable  authority  on  political,  agricul- 
ture I,  commercial,  financial,  educational, 
relig  ious  and  miscellaneous  subjects  and 
statistics  in  general.  Price,  with  Farm  and 
Fire**  ide  one  year,  50  cts.   Send  orders  now. 


It  rest  s  with  you  whether  you  continue  the^^HH| 
nerve-  killing  tobacco  habit.  N  O-TO-UAO^^B 
remc*  es  the  desire  for  tobacco,  w'th^jf^B-^H 
outnei  vous  distress,  .expels  nicq-^-^^l  iM  ^RT 
tine,  ji  arifies  the  blooa,  re-^^B  *  M  -^^-^1.500.- 
store^  y   lost  manhood.^^^^^W  m%~^w0  boxes 

makes  you  strong ^^JA^J  F^'sold,  400.000 
in  hea^C  li.  nerves ifl-r^B  0  jiH-^cases  cured.  Buy 
and  pod  :e^>--^HS0  ^T^NO  TO  BAC  fron. 
book.  -^f  m\^^Jm  ^^F^your  own  druggist,  who 
■  Wt  ■^■^^will  Touch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
^\   ^™  patiently,  persistently.  One 

I         ^^r-^  box.  21,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  92-50, 
I  u        guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Wkwm-^   Sterling  BemedyCo. ,  Chicago,  floutreal.  New  York. 

Most  (important  Medical  Discovery, 

Verjjal  S,aw  Palmetto  Berrt  Wine,  Warranted, 
Ax  Absolute  Cure  for  Bright's  Disease  ok 

THE  KIDNEYS,  g»&»£ 

and  derangements  and  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  and 
Sexual  Oigajns  generally.  Valuable  pamphlets  tree. 
Address  Yeb  xal  Remedy  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Send  self-addressed  etrvel- 
ope  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
cure  drunkenness  without 
:he  patient's  knowledee. 


Don't  senl  I  money. 
MRS.  MAY  t  lAWKINS.I 
Grand  Rapl  ds,  Mich,S 
Lock  Box  131, D.H. 


MOTHERS! 


PARKER'S 
HAH?  BALSAM 

Cleanses    an»l  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Faiw  to  EeBtore  Oray 
Hair  to  ilB  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  failing. 
50c,andfrl.00at  Druggigts___ 


Sure  Cure  at  home :  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera 

 ition,  pain,  danger  or 

detentiorirrom  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  farther 
use  for  Trusses.  A  compl  ete  radical  cure  to  all  (old  or 
young)  easy touse,thous£  nds cured. book free( sealed) 
DR.  W.  S.  KICE.Box^  EP.  SM1THVILLE.N.Y. 


ASTHMA 
PILES 


istant  relief"'! positive 

<n  ire.  Sample  mailed  tree  to  :mv 
Ft  ff  rer.  F.  6.  KI.NS9AN.  M.  D., 
1*  'a  ?50,  AuguBta,  Mulne. 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  i  ufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  fc  AILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr.  E.  M.  >,  J0T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 


"I  want  20  additional  Peerless  Atlas  quk-k 
as  possible;  tin-  money  is  inclosed.  I  have- 
already  taken  ."(;  orders,  which  is  not  so- 
bad  for  a  new  hand,  a  man  who  never  sold  a 
book  licfore  in  Ins  life.  Almost  every liodj- 
wlio  sees  Peerless  Atlas  wants  it.  and  all 
think  that  one  dollar  for  it  and  the  magaziHe- 
one  year  is  a  wonderful  bargain,  and  1  know 
it  Is."  So  writes  Mr.  ChOS.  Croimvoll.  Man  e- 
line.  Mo.  What  this  gentleman  is  doing  is 
only  what  any  pushing  young  man  can  do. 
who  really  tries.  - 


LADIES!  A  friem' ji 


addres 


ant  a  i. emulator  that  never  fails 
THE  ^YOMA^",S  MRU.  HOJIZ,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


FREE  I 


O  AGENTS — Complete  outfit  for  big 
Hying  business..  All  profit*  dear,  as  \w 
repay  charges^   The  rush  is  on.  so  come 
quick.  FA  KM  A5D  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  O. 


FITS 


A  firwit  Remedy  I)Nr«i>M-ed.  Sendfora  FREE 
liai-kujreA-  let'it  >pisi:c  toritself.  Postage  nc. 
»K.  S.  PEKKW,     Chicago,  Ills- 
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©ur  fflMscellan^. 


Gadzooks— "They  say  that  Spain  has  no  dis- 
appearing guns." 

Zounds— "No,  but  she  has  a  disappearing 
fleet,  all  right." 

Eternity,  which  cannot  be  far  off,  is  my 
one  strong  city.  I  look  into  it  fixedly  now 
and  then.  All  terrors  about  it  seem  to  me 
superfluous.  The  universe  is  full  of  love  and 
of  inexorable  sternness  and  veracity,  and  it  re- 
mains forever  true  that  God  reigus.  Patience, 
silence,  hope.— Carlyle. 

What  a  Missouri  agent  says  respecting 
"American  Women."  so  well  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  the  ladies  who  are  selling 
that  work  for  us.  that  we  quote  it  verbatuiu: 
"I  am  so  pleased  with  the  second  volume; 
some  of  my  subscribers  think  it  superior  to 
even  the  first.  I  am  delighted  with  my  work, 
and  see  there  is  a  greater  success  than  ever 
within  reach."  This  lady  has  sent  us  four 
nice  orders  already  for  "American  Women." 

The  "Christian  Register"  is  authority  for  the 
following  story :  "When  a  certain  bishop  was 
about  to  make  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  his 
wife  said  to  him:  'Now,  bishop,  remember 
you  mustn't  eat  any  mince  pie,  for  you  know 
it  never  agrees  with  you.' 

"  'No,  I  won't,'  said  the  bishop,  and  for 
awhile  he  withstood  the  temptation  in  various 
quarters.  But  at  last  he  succumbed  to  an 
especially  choice  piece,  and  it  was  so  good  that 
he  ate  another.  That  night  he  was  taken 
violently  ill.  and  the  physician  who  was  sum- 
moned was  greatly  surprised  to  find  how  ex- 
tremely nervous  his  patient  was  over  his  con- 
dition. 

"  'Why,  bishop,  surely  you  are  not  afraid  to 
die? ' 

" 'Ob,  no,' said  the  bishop, 'I  am  not  afraid 
to  die,  but  I  am  very  much  ashamed  to.'  " 


TATTOOING  AN  ANCIENT  PRACTICE. 

Professor  Paul  Haupt,  editor  of  the  Pol- 
ychrome Bible  and  professor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  delivered 
an  interesting  talk  on  "Tattooing  Among  the  j 
Semites"  before  the  Baltimore  Folk  Lore 
Society,  recently.   He  said: 

"Tattooing  was  practised  among  the  very 
earliest  nations,  and  ancient  literature  is 
filled  with  references  to  the  custom.  Xenotphon 
tells  us  the  story  of  a  tribe  who  dwelt  nes.r  the 
Black  sea,  who  fattened  their  children  like 
pigs  at  an  early  age,  tattooing  their  backs  in 
solid  colors  and  covering  the  fronts  of  their 
small,  plump  bodies  with  elaborate  ta  ttooed 
marks  in  all  manner  of  queer  patter  ns  and 
designs.  Herodotus  states  that  tattoo  ing  was 
considered  a  mark  of  distinction  an'.ong  the 
Thracians,  and  the  more  designs  am:  m  could 
get  on  his  body  the  better  he  was  th<  night  of. 
A  similar  idea  prevails  among  certai  u  classes 
of  German  students.  Most  of  the  students 
will  not  dream  of  allowing  a  woun>3  to  heal 
upon  the  first  intention,  but  keep  tlae  injury 
open  and  sore,  so  as  to  make  a  goocJ.  and  last- 
ing scar.  This  is  their  idea  of  distinction. 

"There  are  many  references  totlie  practice 
of  tattooing  in  the  Bible,  both  ii»  Galatians 
and  Revelations,  Chapters  vii,  xi  ii  and  xiv. 
In  Leviticus  tattooing  is  forbidder  i  as  a  heath- 
enish practice,  the  authorized  ve  rsion  giving 
this  passage:  'Ye  shall  not  print  any  marks 
upon  you,' while  the  Polychrome  Bible  says: 
'Ye  shall  not  tattoo  any  marks  u  pou  you.'  The 
earliest  possible  reference  to  1  attooing,  and 
undoubtedly  the  origin  of  t  he  custom,  is 
found  in  the  patriarchal  story  of  Cain.  The 
mark  that  the  Lord  appointetl  to  Cain  seems 
to  have  been  a  tattooed  tribal  one.  The  story 
throws  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the 
institution  of  vendetta  or  bli  >od-feud.  With- 
out any  such  tribal  mark  "the  wanderer  in 
the  clesert  may  be  killed  by  ? my  one  who  runs 
across  him,  while  the  tattooed  marks  affords 
protection. 

"In  modern  E-j;ypt,  Syria  ,  Japan,  China  and 
throughout  the  East  tattc  oing  is  still  prac- 
tised to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  art  of 
puncturing  the  skin  wltli  a  fine  needle  and 
Inserting  the  pigment  requires  great  skill  and 
patience.  In  Syria  the  Ch  ristians  living  there 
tattoo  themselves,  so  as/  to  be  exempt  from 
military  service  in  thenars  of  the  Mahom- 
etans. These  regard  it  asJ  a  sacred  symbol.  In 
Isaiah  you  will  find  the/»e  words:  'God  him- 
self has  engraved  the  we  . lis  of  Jerusalem  upon 
the  palms  of  his  han<Ms  as  a  pledge  that  he 
will  restore  them.*  Tl  ie  idea  of  tattooing 
Slaves  was  that  they  \J  ere  branded  with  the 
name  of  their  master,  with  soldiers  the 
name  of  their  generalj  and  with  idolaters  the 
mark  of  their  deity. 'f—  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 


GOOD  FISHING  AT    CELINA  RESERVOIR. 

On  and  after  May  U  ,lh,  until  September  30th 
IVis,  aiients  of  the  C.    II.  A  I).  Ry.  will  sell  tick- 
et-, to  i  viina  at  one/  and  one  third  fare  round 
trip,  good  to  return'  fifteen  days  from  date  of 
sale. 


"I  Inclose  order  land  money  for  :i(Hl  Peerless 
Atlas,  each  with/  a  year's  subscription  for 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  i  expect  to  get 

many  more  order/*  here.  Have  just  enlisted 
two  young  llU'll  Ms  helpers,  and  believe  we 
can  do  ivoiidi-LT  nl  wink  here  in  northern 
Ohio."— <,'.  A.  li/.iymaker,  Klyria,  Ohio. 


RANK  IN  TH£  NAVY. 

Prior  to  the  civil  war  there  was  no  rank  in 
the  United  Slates  navy  higher  than  that  of 
commodore,  which  was  in  fact  a  mere  title  of 
courtesy  given  to  the  senior  captain  in  com- 
mand of  a  squadron.  It  carried  neither 
increase  in  pay  nor  power.  But  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  blockade  the  Southern 
ports,  and  the  navy  was  correspondingly  in" 
creased,  Congress  passed  a  law  in  1S62  estab- 
lishing the  grade  of  commodore,  making  the 
rank  equivalent  to  that  of  brigadier-general 
in  the  army. 

As  the  war  progressed  it  became  apparent 
that  the  naval  heroes  should  be  rewarded 
with  rank  as  well  as  with  thanks,  and  after 
Farragut  had  run  the  batteries  and  brought 
about  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  was  created  and  conferred  upon 
him.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Mobile  bay, 
and  Congress  established  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  which  was  intended  for  and  given  to 
the  same  great  sea-warrior. 

In  1S6G,  after  the  war  was  over,  but  before 
the  splendid  gallantry  of  the  navy  was  forgot- 
ten, Congress  passed  a  law  creating  the  rank  of 
admiral,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  then  pres- 
ident, appointed  Farragut  to  the  position, 
while  David  D.  Porter  was  made  vice-ad- 
miral. 

These  positions  were  established  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  these  great  naval  commanders. 
After  Farragut's  death  Porter  became  admiral, 
but  when  he  died  the  rank  died  with  him. 
Since  his  death  the  grades  of  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  no  longer  exist,  and  the  number 
of  rear-admirals  is  limited  to  six. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  of  the  six  rear- 
admirals  now  in  command  at  various  stations 
will  be  retired  for  age  during  the  present  year, 
thus  leaving  pleuty  of  sea-room  for  the 
heroes  of  the  present  war.  It  therefore  seems 
unnecessary  to  create  a  seventh  rear-admiral- 
ship  for  Dewey  when  there  will  be  plenty  of 
vacancies  presently. 

It  is  probably  because  of  these  facts  that 
Senator  Hale,  chairman  of  the  naval  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  moved  recently  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  bill  passed  by  both 
houses  in  hot  haste  creating  this  additional 
position.— Chicago  Times-Herald. 


THE  ENERGY  OF  CANNON-BALLS. 

An  interesting  comparison  was  made  by 
"The  American  Machinist"  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  its  readers  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  tremendous  force  developed  by  big  can- 
non nowadays.  The  largest  guns  used  on 
naval  vessels  to-day  have  a  13-inch  bore.  The 
projectile  for  a  gun  like  this  weighs  1,100 
pounds,  and  a  charge  of  powder  amounting  to 
500  Dounds  is  ignited  behind  it.  The  shot  ac- 
quires a  muzzle  velocity  of  about  2,000  feet  per 
second.  Few  people  have  any  notion  of  the 
energy  that  is  here  represented. 

Our  contemporary  asks  its  readers  to  think 
of  a  locomotive  engine  weighing  lOM.OOO 
pounds.  This  is  fifty  tons.  Now  if  the  locomo- 
tive were  moving  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour  its  energy  would  be  scarcely  more  than 
one  thirteenth  that  of  the  cannon-ball.  In 
other  words,  if  thirteen  locomotives  were  to 
smash  up  against  a  stone  wall  all  at  once,  the 
blow  which  they  would  deliver  would  be  no 
more  severe  than  that  of  one  shot  from  the 
13-ineh  gun,  assuming  that  the  muzzle  of  the 
latter  was  placed  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
same  wall.  Inasmuch  as  the  projectile  would 
be  small  it  would  concentrate  its  action  on 
one  spot,  and  do  more  harm,  apparently,  than 
the  thirteen  engines.  But  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy would  be  the  same. 

In  one  case  there  would  be  a  small  mass  and 
a  high  velocity,  and  in  the  other  a  large  mass 
and  a  comparatively  low  velocity.  Forty 
miles  an  hour  is  a  prett3"  good  speed  for  a  lo- 
comotive, but  not  for  a  cannon-ball.  The  mo- 
mentum of  a  moving  object  is  computed  by 
multiplying  the  weight  by  the  velocity,  ami 
this  was  done  in  the  very  suggestive  an  I  sur- 
prising calculation  here  quoted. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  ordnance  experts 
that  if  a  shot  from  a  13-inch  gun  should  strike 
an  armor  plate  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
muzzle  of  t  he  gun,  it  would  pierce  twenty-six 
inches  of  Harveyized  nickel  steel.— New  York 
Tribune. 


MR.  RATLINES  OF  THE  NAVAL  RESERVES. 

"Why,  Julia,  how  the  waist  of  your  frock 
smells  of  tar?" 

"Yes,  mamma;  poor  Mr.  Ratlines  of  the 
Naval  Reserves  has  been  bidding  me  good-by 
again."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CHEAP  FARM  LANDS 

LOCATED  ON  THE   ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  ItAIL- 
BOAD 

III  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  ami  also  lo- 
cated on  the  Yazoo  A-  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  in  the  famous  YAZOO  VALLEY 
oT  Mississippi.  Specially  adapted  to  the 
raising  Of  corn  and  hogs.  Soil  richest  in 
the  world.  Write  for  pamphlets  anil  maps. 
E.  P.  SKKXK,  Land  Commissioner, 
BEKNT  MOE,  Assistant  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
Park  Row,  Room      Chicago,  111. 


Girl's  Watch  Free 

For  a  Small  Club  of  Subscribers  to  This  Paper 

Premium  No.  74 

This  watch  is  made  and  fully 
warranted  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  watch-factories  in  America. 
We  guarantee  it  to  be  genuine, 
reliable  and  satisfactory  in  every 
particular  or  money  refunded. 

STEM-WIND  AND  STEM-SET  

The  movement  in  this  watch  is  made  in 
America.  It  is  a  very  durable  and  accurate 
timekeeper.  It  has  jewels  on  the  principal 
bearings.  Is  stem-wind  and  stem-set.  It 
is  short-winding  and  has  enameled  dial  and 
heavy  crystal.  Guaranteed  one  year,  same 
as  an  expensive  Elgin.  The  case  is  solid 
nickel-silver  and  will  never  change  color. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED... 

Try  this  watch  30  days,  and  if  it  does 
not  then  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every 
particular,  return  it  and  we  will  refund 
your  $3.00.    IT  IS  SURE  TO  PLEASE. 

The  illustration  opposite  is  an  exact  re- 
production, reduced  about  one  third.  The 
exact  size  of  the  watch  is  inches  wide 
and  nearly  one  half  of  an  inch  thick.  A 
handsome  satin-lined  plush  case,  3  inches 
wide  by  5i  inches  long,  and  a  silvered 
Fleur-de-lis  pin  goes  with  each  watch,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  is  the 
best  bargain  we  have  ever  offered  in  a 
girl's  watch. 

PRICE,  for  WATCH,  PIN,  CASE,  and  THIS  PAPER  One  Year,  $3 

We  will  give  this  Watch,  Pin  and  Case  free  for  a  club  of  FIFTEEN  yearly 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside;  or  for  a  club  of  TEN  and  $1  cash ;  or  for  a 
club  of  FIVE  and  $2  cash.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PREMIUM  and  CLUBBING  OFFERS 


Below  we  list  a  number  of  premiums  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
previous  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  guarantee  each  and  every  premium 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  prices  given  below 
include  Farm  and  Fireside  one  full  year. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  Samantha  at  Saratoga,"    -  35c. 

"Samantha  cU  Saratoga" 'given  free  for 
a  club  0/  ttvo  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  "  Samantha  Among 
the  Brethren,"     ...      -  35c. 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  for  club  of  ttvo  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Set  of  Six  Tablespoons     -  $1.25 

Setof  Six  Tablespoons  givenfree  for  a 
club  of  stJC  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle,  -  $2.00 

Jtc/ieuting  Globe  Air-rifle  given  free 
fin-  a  club  of  eit/ltt  yearly 
subscribers.  Sent  by  express, 
eh  n  ryes  collect. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  -  45c. 

The  "Life  of  Lincoln"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  three  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Life  of  Washington,"       -  45c. 

The  "Life  of  Washington"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  three  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  The  Arts  of  Beauty,"       -  35c. 

"  The  Arts  of  Beauty"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  ttvo  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  100  Photographic  Views,"  35c. 

"100  "Photographic  Views"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  ttvo  subscribrrs. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Universal  Dictionary,"    -  40c. 

"  Universal  Dictionary"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribt  rs. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  the  Oxford  Bible,  -  $2.00 

The  Bible  given  free  for  a  club  of 
ten  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper,  or  for  a  club  of  fire, 
yearly  subscribers  anil  SI  cash. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Prodigal  Son  Picture-"    -  40c. 

"Prodigal  Son  Picture1'  given  free  for 
a  club  of  ttto  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Silver-plated  Berry-spoon,  -  50c. 

Silver-plated  Berry-spoon  given  free' 
for  a  club  of  ttvo  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Firaside 
and  "  Standard  Cook  Book,"  -  35c 

"Standard  Cook  Book"  given  free  for 
club  of  ttvo  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  picture, "  Christ  Before  Pilate,"  40c. 

"Christ  Before  Pilate"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  ttvo  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons,    -    -  75c. 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a 
club  01  four  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell,  50c. 

Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell  given 
free  for  club  of  tit  ree  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Shoe  Cobbling  Outfit,  -    -  $2.00 

The  Shoe  Cobbling  Outfit  given  for 
a  club  of  ten  subscribers.  Sent 
by  frt  igJU,  charges  eolleet. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Atlas,"  -    -     -  40c. 

%tJPeopUP&  Atlas"  tjiven  free  for  a 
club  of  ttvo  pearty  subscribers. 


Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers,  including  a  club- raiser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  in  a  club. 


Portnyf  nr  unrcumgB  |initi  in  u«, 
if  doI  oUterwInc  tpeelflea. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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The  Handy 
War  Book 


What  is  the  truth  and  the  facts  about  the  Spanish-American  war  ?  Where  is  Manila  ?  What 
about  the  Philippines  ?  What  is  the  history  of  Cuba  and  the  other  islands,  and  what  is  their  size, 
population,  resources,  etc.?  What  is  the  strength  of  the  armies  and  navies?  What  is  the  dis- 
tance between  this  and  that  point  ?  In  order  to  answer  these  and  hundreds  of  similar  questions 
we  have  issued  THE  HANDY  WAr\  BOOK,  which  every  reader  of  war  news  needs  at  hand. 


FINE  LARGE  WAR  MAPS 

With  each  copy  of  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  we  furnish  splendid  war  maps  printed  in  colors. 
There  are  separate  maps  each  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor,  the  Philippines, 
West  India  Islands,  and  the  largest  and  best  Map  of  the  World  ever  sold  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 

The  Map  of  the  World  is  26  inches  wide  by  39  inches  long.    It  shows  the  relative  size  and  position  of  every  country 
and  island  on  the  globe,  their  harbors,  rivers,  cities,  etc.;  the  cable  lines  of  the  world,  the  steamship  routes  and  distances 
between  the  largest  seaports  of  the  world;  the  international  date-line,  where  a  day's  time  is  gained  in  sailing  across  the 
Pacific  ocean;  the  zones,  longitude  and  latitude,  corresponding  time  by  hours  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  every- 
thing else  an  excellent  map  should  show. 

The  large  maps  of  Cuba  (size  12  by  19),  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  (size  9  by  13),  show  the 
provinces,  towns,  villages,  harbors,  rivers,  railroads,  trochas,  etc.  The  map  of  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor 
shows  where  the  United  States  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up,  the  location  of  Morro  Castle  and  other 
fortifications.  The  map  of  the  West  Indies  shows  all  of  the  islands  between  Florida  and  South  America, 
among  which  the  Spanish  fleet  is  hiding.  To  follow  intelligently  the  movements  of  the  navies  as  reported 
in  the  press  dispatches  from  day  to  day  these  maps  are  indispensable.  They  show  you  where  Dewey  is, 
where  Sampson  is  hunting  the  Spanish  squadron,  where  ships  have  been  captured,  etc,  etc. 


PICTURES  OF  U.  S.  BATTLESHIPS 


THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  contains  exact  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  of  battleships,  cruisers,  monitors, 
torpedo-boats,  and  all  of  the  important  vessels  in  the 
United  States  navy.  The  book  classifies  and  describes  the  ships  in  the  Spanish  and  American  navies,  and  defines  the  naval  terms  used  in  press  dispatches.  It  also 
points  out  the  distinguishing  differences  between  cruisers  and  battleships,  torpedo-boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  protected  and  unprotected  cruisers,  etc.  etc. 


AN  AUTHENTIC  HISTORY 

THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  gives  an  authentic  history  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  around  which  the  Spanish-American  conflict  is  being  waged,  including  the  causes  of  the  Cuban  revolution  and  the  present 
war,  important  statistics,  and  much  other  timely  information  which  every  reader  of  war  news  needs  close  at  hand.  The  entire 
work  is  nicely  printed  on  good  paper.    The  book  pages  are  5}4  inches  wide  by  ~jy2  inches  long. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THIS  POPULAR  BOOK 


Naval  Contrasts  and  Comparisons. 

Size  of  Guns — Their  Weight,  Caliber,  Range,  etc. 

Armor — Kinds,  Thickness,  etc. 

Naval  Gunnery  Items,  Marksmanship,  etc. 

Canon-powder — Size,  etc. 

Torpedo-tubes  and  Torpedoes — How  Made  and  Fired, 

Range,  Size,  Weight,  etc. 
Names  of  American  and  Spanish  War-vessels,  with 

Size,  Speed,  Armament,  etc. 
What  Torpedo-boat  Destroyers  Are. 
Officers  of  the  Navy — Their  Rank,  Pay,  etc. 
Dewey's  Naval   Victory — Vessels   Engaged,  and 

Spanish  Vessels  Destroyed. 
Naval  Terms  Defined  and  Explained. 
Size  of  Navies  of  All  Nations. 


Naval  War  Localities. 

History  of  Cuba,  1492-1898. 

General  Description  of  Cuba — Size,  Topography, 

Climate,  Products,  Rainfall,  Fevers. 
Population  of  Cuba,  and  Principal  Cities. 
Description  of  Havana  City,  Cuba. 
Religions  in  Cuba. 
Causes  of  Cuban  Discontent. 
Weyler's  Bloody  Rule  in  Cuba. 
The  Cuban  Republic — Capital,  Officers,  etc. 
How  Cuban  Armies  Exist. 
Cuban-Spanish  Bonds  and  Debt. 
Reconcentration  Horrors  in  Cuba. 
Relief  Measures  of  United  States. 
History,  Description,  etc.,  of  Porto  Rico. 


Campaigns  of  1895,  1896,  1897.  1898. 

The  Trochas — How  Made,  Guarded,  etc. 

History  of  Philippine  Islands. 

Population  of  the  Philippines,  and  Principal  Cities, 

Showing  Different  Nationalities,  etc. 
General  Description  of  the  Philippines — Size,  Climate, 

Minerals,  Resources,  etc. 
The  Cities  of  Manila  and  Cavite. 
Fortifications  of  Philippine  Harbors. 
American  Trade  with  the  Philippines. 
The  Peculiar  Characteristics  of  Philippine  Natives. 
Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes  on  the  Philippines. 
History,  Description  and  Statistics  of  Hawaii. 
St.  Thomas,  Martinique  and  Other  Islands  of  the 

West  Indies  Described,  Cable  Connections,  etc 


GRAND  SPECIAL  SUMMER  OFFER 


We  will  send  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK,  with  History, 
Maps  and  Illustrations  as  described  above,  and  Farm 
and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for    .    .  . 


25  Cents 


WHEN  THIS  OFFER  IS  ACCEPTED  THE  NAME  MAY  BE  COUNTED  IN  A  CLUB 


THE  SAME  AS  A 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


If  yon  get  two  subscriptions  (one  may  be  your  own)  for  The  Handy  War  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of  this  year,  at  2S  cents  each,  we  will 
send  you  free  any  premium  offered  free  for  a  club  of  two;  or  for  a  cluli  of  four  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  Teaspoons:  or  for  a  club  of  eight  a  Repeating  Air-rifle, 
and  so  on.    See  list  of  premium  otters  on  page  18.    When  paid-in-advance  subscribers  accept  the  above  offer  their  time  will  be  advanced  six  months. 

The  Handy  War  Book  will  be  given  free  for  a  club  of  TWO  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.    We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 

Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case.  Address  FARM  AIND   HI  RESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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T SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 
REAP  POWER 


THE  MOST 


Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be- 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
¥  ernor  which  regu- 
gjllatesthe  speed  to  a 
I  nicety.  A  success- 
^_lful  power  for  run- 
ning  small  Grind- 
ing Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Suellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers,  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Oar  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETOH  MFG.  CO.  bataviasTlls. 


Gedge  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding 

BEST  because  it  is  made  according  to  the  BEST 
processes  from  the  BEST  material  by  the  BEST  work- 
men.   -Made  by  us  in  all  standard  styles.  Write  us  for 
free  bouilet  giving  prices  and  full  information. 
GEDGE  BROS.  ROOFING  CO.,  ANDERSON,  I.VD. 
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LAWN  FENCE, 


steel  gates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 

\Jk!  A  D    TIME  MAKES  A  BIC 
' W  #■%  rV    DEMAND  FOR  PORK. 

Send  for  description  of  the 

FAMOUS  0. 1.  G. 

(best)  SWINE, 

two  of  which  weighed  2806  lbs. 
ON  TIME  and  Agency  to  the  first 
applicant  in  each  locality. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

101  Summit  St.    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  Dogs  of  War 


let  loose  will  increase  the  need  to  farm  carefully 
to  "make  ends  meet. "  Good  fences  save  temper, 
time,  stock  and  crops.   See  our  ad.  in  next  issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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m FENCE 

'Witb  our  Duplex   AutomatiQ  | 
Machine  y>u  can  make  a  gen- 
e  Rabbit-Proof  fence,  and  | 
e  that  is  also  Horse-high 
and  UulL-strong  for  ICQ  A  DHIl 
aHogfenceforl'Jc.  IO-  M  f\UU< 

 and  a  Stock  or  Chicken  fence  for!8c  a  rod.  Plain, Coiled  I 

Spring  and  Barbed  wire  to  farmtraatwholesaleprices.  Catalogue  Free.  I 
KITSELMAJi  BROTHERS,  Box2S5 .  Rldgeville,  Indiana. 


317C.  PER  ROD 


Is  all  it  costs  L 
to  build  the  C 
bestWovenWireFence  C 
on  earth  with  our  L 
Automatic  Machine,  u 
We  sell  the  Famous  C 
COIL  SPRING  WIRE  j. 

Catalogue  Free-  U 
Kokomo  Fence  MachineCo.  C 
Box  67.  Kokomo,  Ind.  L 


C600D 

Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Full  descriptive  catalogue  FREE. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,Blughumton,N.T. 
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HE 
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BEST  SCALES-    LEAST  MONEY. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON  N. 


Acme  Itiveter 


Menda  IIarw:ss  and  Belt 
ing.  For  fanners,  thresh - 
ers.llverymerj  and  factories. 
Price,  with  one  box  rivets, 
£1.25.  C'ish  with  order. 
Sight.  Big  money  for  agents. 

Miller  Oil  Company 
TTox  a  a  J  niliuiiufioli*. 


©ur  jfarm. 


USE  GOOD  JUDGMENT. 

The  thinking  farmer  will  not  permit 
himself  to  be  lured  from  the  methods  and 
crops  which  have  in  the  past  brought  him 
good  returns  by  the  high  price  of  wheat, 
the  apparent  profits  in  sugar-beet  growing, 
the  rise  of  the  sheep  industry  or  the  several 
other  things  which  of  late  have  promised 
good  returns.  It  will  be  well,  of  course, 
to  investigate  the  various  things  which 
promise  to  make  our  lots  brighter,  and  if 
the  conditions,  markets,  soil,  climate  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  industry  warrant,  to 
make  the  test  on  our  own  grounds  in  a 
moderate  way  and  thus  be  reasonably  sure 
of  the  course  to  take. 

Because  wheat  brings  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  dollar  a  bushel  do  not  devote  the 
bulk  of  your  tillable  area  to  wheat  because 
others  in  your  neighborhood  propose  to  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  better 
policy  to  investigate  the  crops  your  neigh- 
bors propose  to  abandon,  and  if  you  can, 
or  do,  grow  these  crops  on  your  own 
grounds,  increase  the  area  devoted  to  them 
the  coming  season,  for  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  wheat  is  a  dollar  a  bushel  it 
will  remain  at  that  figure,  neither  is  it  fair 
to  presume  that  your  markets  will  con- 
sume a  less  quautity  of  strawberries  or 
vegetables  the  coming  summer  than  be- 
fore. 

The  essence  of  good  farming  is  to  first 
grow  what  is  required  by  the  family  and 
the  live-stock  with  a  proper  regard  to  keep- 
ing up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  look 
for  cash  to  the  crops  which  experience  has 
taught  you  do  well  on  your  soil,  which 
you  understand  how  to  grow  and  which 
bring  a  fair  price  year  after  year  in  the 
markets  to  which  you  cater.  Any  plan 
which  means  the  paying  out  of  a  dollar 
for  food  for  your  family  or  stock  which 
might  be  grown  on  the  farm  is  a  weak 
spot  in  the  foundation  of  your  farming, 
which  must  be  made  firm  if  you  would 
be  successful.  Geo.  R.  Knapp. 


ApAAiN  thing  is  a  BAG-HOLDER  f"i  far- 
Ill  II  II J  iti'-rs,  millers,  grocers,  grain-dealers, 
etc.      Agents  Wanted. 
THE   KO\  \l.   MFG.  CO..    -    /.A \F>\  II. I.E.  OHIO. 


POTATOES  IN  A  DRY  CLIMATE. 

A  great  many  faiLures  are  made  in  farm- 
ing from  not  understanding  how  to  meet 
the  peculiar  conditions  existing.  We  have 
here  in  Oklahoma  the  richest  soil  that  I 
have  ever  been  acquainted  with,  and  a 
favoring  climate,  except  in  the  one  partic- 
ular of  lack  of  rainfall  at  some  season  of 
the  year. 

Many  fail  in  raising  a  full  supply  of 
potatoes,  or  if  they  raise  a  good  supply, 
then  in  keeping  them  during  the  long 
warm  autumn  until  they  can  go  into  win- 
ter storage. 

This  section  has  been  settled  six  years, 
and  though  formerly  accustomed  to  a  wet 
Northern  climate,  1  have  raised  five  fail- 
crops  of  potatoes  out  of  the  six  planted,  and 
have  not  lost  any  more  by  rotting  than  in 
former  locations.  In  four  out  of  the  six 
years  mulching  was  better  than  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  the  other  two  equally  as  good. 

Last  year  I  had  them  grown  under  four 
methods.  The  best  and  earliest  were  from 
volunteer  stock  coming  up  from  those  left 
in  the  soil  at  digging-time.  They  had  been 
grown  under  mulch,  and  the  mulch  pro- 
tected them  from  freezing  during  the  win- 
ter, and  as  the  ground  was  not  plowed  at 
digging-time  all  that  was  done  to  them  for 
the  next  crop  was  to  apply  more  mulching 
just  as  the  young  shoots  were  coming 
through  the  ground.  But  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend the  continuance  of  this  practice, 
as  plowing  is  certainly  needed,  especially 
where  perennial  weeds  infest  the  ground. 

As  I  understand  it  now  I  would  recom- 
mend very  early  and  deep  planting,  say 
any  time  during  February,  and  at  least 
eight  inches  deep,  of  such  varieties  as  Early 
Ohio  and  Bliss'  or  Red  Triumph,  Which 
have  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  a  dry 
climate,  and  then  mulch  just  as  they  are 
coming  through  the  ground.  No  cultiva- 
tion is  given,  and  except  that  it  should  be  a 
wet  autumn,  to  start  second  growth  they 
should  lie  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
and  used  as  needed.  Ours  were  not  all  dug 
until  February  and  they  were  in  fine  con- 
dition for  eating.  J.  M.  Rice. 


A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

The  money-making  farmer  of  to-rlay  wants 
:t  low  built,  easily  loaded,  easily  unloaded, 
light  draft,  powerful  short  turn  "Handy" 
farm  wagon  ;  a  wagon  that  will  save  tbe  farm- 
er's own  back,  save  his  horses,  save  his  hired 
labor  and  save  bis  money. 


This  wagon  is  built  by  tbe  Empire  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Q,Ulncy,  III.  It  is  only  25 
inches  high  with  4  inch  tired  wheels,  and  is 
sold  for  the  low  price  of  819.95.   This  firm  also 

1 manufacture  Metal  Wheels  any  size,  any 
width  of  lire,  bubs  to  fit  any  sized  axle. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


Dlss 


TON'S 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.    It  will 

hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "  Saw  Book,"  mailed  free.    HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Why  The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

has  such  a  large  and  increasing  sale  is  evident,  it 

IS  THE  BEST. 
It  is  the  most  thorough  skimmer,  the  easiest  to 
operate  and  to  clean,  and  the  most  durable  of  any 
cream  separator  on  the  market,  as  is  proven  by 
every-day  use.   

Sonus,  N.  V.,  Nov.  27, 1S97. 

We  have  used  your  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  it.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Improved  "United  States"  is  the  separator  for 
every-day  use,  and  you  can  depend  on  it  for  365 
days  in  a  year. 

PETER  LANGWILL,  Secretary. 


Large  illustrated  catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsof  un- 
qualified success 
have  proven  the 
superiority  of 
our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  train 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc- 
cessfully. By  the 
useof  tlic-GLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust- 
ing and  clogging 
winch  have  oper- 
ated against  sim- 
ilar machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 

Fertilizer  Drill 

The  acids  of  the  average 
fertilizer  are  very  de- 
structive to  all  metalio 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed- 
ing attachments.  Glass 
isimpervious  to  the  ac- 
tion of  moisture  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  more 
aboutit  in  our  catalog 
_  and  circulars  of  our 
I  Buckeye  Riding 
and  Walking  Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 

machines  of  merit. 
Send  for  them* 


Po  n/iAOT  A  r*/"\  w  canal st.,  Springfield,  ohio- 
a   fa    IVI/AO    I      CO  BBANCH  HOUSH.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 


The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  pub- 
lished for  years  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  ordinal  homes,  while 
its  Literary  and  Reference  value 
can  hardly" be  overstated. 
Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,-100  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,  "An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who 
will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instruc- 
tions for  selling  "American  Women" 
can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those 
of  bookish  tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well 
with  it.  Ladv  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes 
every  week.  "Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 
Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


hut  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
for  25  years  at  wholesale  prices,  saving 
liiiu  the  dealer's  profits.  Ship  anyw1'-' 
for  examination.  Everything 
warranted.  118  styles  ol  Ve- 
hicles, 55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Budgie*.  £36  to  $70. 

Surreys,  i*50  to  £125. 
Carrlaees,  Phaetons,  Trap*, 
Wagonettes,  Sprlng-Koad 
und  .Milk  Wukoiib. 


No.  77.— Surrey  Harness.    Price,  916*00. 
good  as  sells  for  $25.00- 


Send  for  large,  free  Catalogue 
of  all  our  styles. 


No.  COO. — Sumy.    rYice,  with  curtains,  tamps,  tun- slude, 
apron  and  fender*,  >'  ■  1     As  good  as  -.!',.-  Tor 


ELKHART  CAKRIAUE  A.M>  HARNESS   MFC.  CO.,  W.  It.  PRATT,  Secrc-turj,  ELKHART,  I  Nil. 


SAVE  MONEY. -DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

Ysu  have  the  benefit  ef  the  Agents'  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profit. 

kvATVHia    Phos.  Acid.   Ammonia.   Actual  Potash. 
aj\A-L,isis.     percent.      percent.  percent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal   22  to  25        4    to  5    $22  oo  per  ton 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer     9  to  10        2    to  3  2  to  3  16  oo 

Scientific  Economy  Fertiliser         9  to  10        2%  to  3%        4  to  5  2000  ' 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer   11  to  12        3    to  4  4  to  5  21  00 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer.   9  to  10        3%  to  4%         6  to  7  23  00 

Bone  and  Meat   13  to  15         4    to  5    18  00 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 
For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr's  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Have  you  a  Home? 

You  can  greatly  improve  its  appearance  and 
filet-ease  its  value  by  fencing  the  lawn  with  this 

HARTMAN  STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 

Stronger  thnn  iron,  cheaper  Ihnn  wood 
and  halldHuiiM'r  thnn  either. 
Does  not  obstruct  the  view— steel  post  with  ornamented  top. 
Ni,  ,  r.,r  rcnietcry  lots.  school  ami  church  grounds,  court  ynnls.  etc.    Don't  buy  until  yon  see  our 
FREE  catalogue  and  circulars.       HARTMAN  M'F'G.  CO.,  Ellwood  City.  Pa.  or  277  Broadway,  New  York. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 


Kuv  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.    30  per  cent  wared. 

fiuaranteed  fur  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  Illus- 
tratedCatalOgue,  send  :t  cents  in  stamps.  Highest  awards  Riven  us  at 
World's  Kair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 


Price  $4tT    Alliance  Carriage  Co.  227  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0.     Price  $«o, 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Giant  Almanac  and 
Annual  Reference  Rdhk  (450  pages)  is  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  authority  on  political,  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  financial,  educational, 
religious  and  miscellaneous  subjects  and  statistics  in  general.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.    Price,  with  Furiu  and  Fireside  one  year,  60  cents.   Bend  orders  now. 


Our  Giant  Almanac 


EASTERN  EDITION. 


Entered  at  tbe  Post-office  at  Springfield.  Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  mutter. 


YOL.  XXI.  NO.  18. 


JUNE  15,  1898. 


TEEMS  {f 01 


124  XT7J1BER9. 


The  Handy 
War  Book 

A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic  infor- 
mation and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  present  war,  such  as  size,  pop- 
ulation, climate,  commerce  and  resources  of 
the  islands  concerned  in  the  Spanish-American 
conflict,  with  many  other  facts  which  readers 
of  war  news  should  have. 

Pictures  of 

U.  S.  War  Vessels 

And  a  classification  and  description  of  the 
various  ships  in  navies  of  Spain  and  America, 
with  definitions  of  naval  terms  used,  etc. 

Fine  War  Maps 

Of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  Havana  and 
Harbor,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large 
map  of  the  World. 

FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  SEE  PAGE  19 


The  establishment  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  every 
locality  adapted  to  it  has  been  followed  by  an 
.immediate  improvement  in  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
It  has  lifted  farming  out  of  old  ruts  and  madeft  prof- 
itable, advanced  the  value  of  land,  and  brought  surplus 
sieturns  that  have  been  converted  into  visible  evidences 
of  prosperity.  Some  of  these  changes  are  given  in 
''American  Beet  Sugar"  as  follows: 

"The  effect  on  community  life  of  the  establishment  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  with  necessary  capital,  amidst 
favorable  physical  conditions,  is  very  striking.  The 
results  are  best  shown  at  Watsonville,  Chino  and  Los 
Alamitos.'California,  and  Lehi,  Utah,  particularly  in  the 
three  last-named  places.  Chino  has  grown  from  a  mere 
hamlet  in  the  midst  of  a  stock-farm  to  a  town  of  no  small 
importance.  Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  are  paid  to  the  beet-growers,  in 
addition  to  a  sum  nearly  as  large  for  labor  and  officers' 
salaries  connected  with  the  factory.  Lehi,  Utah,  was  a 
very  ordinary  settlement.  Its  picturesque  surroundings 
and  fertile  soil  did  not  make  a  market  for  the  farmers' 
products,  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
'sugar-factory  there  was  little  more  than  a  bare  living  for 
the  farmer ;  he  had  no  bank  account,  his  taxes  were  not 
always  paid  promptly,  he  owned  no  comfortable  carriage 
or  pleasure  vehicle,  his  lines  were  hard  and  unpromising 
— as  is  too  true  in  the  case  of  all  outlying  farming 
villages,  no  matter  where  they  are  situated. 

"But  the  sugar-factory  came.  A  cash  market,  at  a 
fixed  price,  was  given  him  for  his  beets.  Seven  years 
have  passed.  A  bank  with  seven  hundred  depositors 
exists,  largely  farmers,  and  when  the  writer  visited  this 
most  interesting  community  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  depositors  exceeded  §70,000,  although  it  was  the  end 
of  the  season  and  just  before  marketing  the  beets ;  hence, 
the  time  of  all  times  when  the  cash  on  hand  should  be 
the  least  amount.  The  banker  said,  'We  have  no 
delinquent  taxes;  the  farmers  are  not  in  debt,  as  a  class; 
they  all,  or  nearly  all,  own  comfortable  carriages;  their 
homes,  though  simple,  are  comfortable;  pianos  and 
other  luxuries  are  not  uncommon.    Farm  values  are 


high  now,  whereas  in  the  days  before  the  factory  came 
they  were  very  low.  The  quality  of  other  crops  with 
which  they  alternate  their  beets  is  much  improved,  and 
the  quantity  is  greater.'  An  air  of  thrift  pervaded  the 
entire  community.  New  homes  were  being  built  and 
public  improvements  made,  and  Lehi,  Utah,  stands 
to-day  as  a  living  illustration  of  the  results  of  a  good 
market  for  a  rich  farm  product  to  first  hands,  with  no 
middleman  between." 


The  purposes  of  the  war  change  with  the  progress  of 
the  war.  Unforeseen  events  broaden  the  plans  and 
create  problems  of  government  that  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order  only  can  solve.  The  current  of  events  is 
bearing  the  United  States  onward  to  its  destiny.  Not 
until  the  war  is  ended  can  come  the  full  development  of 
the  nation's  policy  in  regard  to  the  control  or  disposal  of 
new  possessions. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  editor  of  the  "London  Daily 
Chronicle,"  now  in  Washington,  writes: 

"The  neutrality  of  England  forced  Admiral  Dewey's 
squadron  to  sea.  To  smash  the  Spanish  Asiatic  squadron 
and  seize  Manila  was  his  only  course.  This  accomplished, 
it  became  instantly  imperative  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments, and  these  had  to  be  strong  enough  to  defeat 
twenty  Spanish  regiments  and  occupy  the  principal 
islands. 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  Atlantic.  When  war  was 
declared  it  was  believed  that  the  insurgents  were  capable 
of  taking  the  field  against  the  Spanish  if  supplied  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  food.  It  is  now  known  that  they 
are  wholly  incapable  of  this,  and  the  military  authorities 
have  become  deeply  averse  to  any  co-operation  with  the 
insurgents,  holding  the  view  that  the  American  army 
should  act  with  complete  independence,  so  as  to  be  free 
to  face  whatever  situation  may  arise  after  the  Spanish 
are  expelled. 

"To  President  McKinley  alone  is  due  the  escape  of  this 
country  from  the  fatal  blunder  of  recognizing  the 
insurgents  as  beligerents,  and  for  this  every  thinking 
American  to-day  is  profoundly  grateful.  .  .  .  Nobody 
could  have  foreseen  the  extraordinary  change  of  public 
opinion  after  Admiral  Dewey's  victory.  Between  April 
30th  and  May  1st  a  revolution  took  place.  On  one  day 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  Philippines  had  not  occurred  to 
anybody;  on  the  next,  few  people  thought  of  giving 
them  up.  Now,  also,  it  is  appreciated  that  it  is  impossible 
to  dispose  of  them  to  any  other  power  without  the 
gravest  complications,  while  public  sentiment  is  intoler- 
ent  of  the  idea  of  restoring  them  to  Spanish  misrule. 

"Thus  in  every  direction  events  have  moved  and  the 
administration  has  followed.  In  Ambassador  Hay's 
words,  it  has  been  a  case  of  the  imposition  of  invisible 
hands.  The  moving  finger  has  written,  and  it  cannot  be 
lured  back  to  'cancel  half  a  line.' 


"The  question  is,  will  the  United  States,  when  peace  is 
signed,  withdraw  within  its  old  limits,  abide  by  its  old 
traditions,  and  resist  the  temptation  of  empire;  or  will  it 
accept  boldly  what  the  fortunes  of  war  have  brought, 
and  turn  its  face  toward  a  new  destiny  ?  The  struggle 
will  be  long  and  bitter. 

"The  opponents  of  annexation  urge  that  the  constitu- 
tion permits  no  territory  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Union 
which  cannot  become  a  state.  It  is  replied  that  America 
must  no  longer  let  George  Washington  do  its  thinking 
for  it.  It  is  declared  that  the  country  possesses  no  class 
of  men  capable  of  administering  Eastern  countries,  and 
that  these  will  merely  become  the  prey  of  professional 
politicians.  The  retort  is  that  the  necessity  of  finding 
such  men  will  compel  at  last  a  complete  reform  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services,  and  thus  deprive  the 
politicians  of  their  old  spoils. 

"'Why,'  ask  the  ones,  'should  we  needlessly  entangle 
ourselves  with  the  European  powers,  and  enter  the  far 
Eastern  perilous  arena?' 

"'We  are  already  entangled,'  reply  the  others;  'our 
interests  are  equal  to  those  of  England  in  keeping  open 
the  vast  markets  of  China,  and  England  will  be  over- 
borne and  China  seized  piecemeal  unless  we  range 
ourselves  alongside  her.' 

"  'It  will  take  a  great  army  and  navy,'  say  the  objectors. 


"  'It  is  perfectly  certain,'  reply  the  annexationists,  'that 
the  country  has  already  determined  to  have  a  strong  navy, 
and  an  army  such  that  never  again  shall  we  be  caught  in 
this  disgraceful  state  of  unpreparedness.  Having  these, 
therefore,  why  should  we  not  use  them  to  advance  our 
material  interests  and  the  general  civilization?' 

"'Besides,'  add  the  annexationists,  in  conclusion, 'we 
are  called  upon  to  take  a  place  in  the  world  commensurate 
with  our  numbers,  our  wealth,  our  strength  and  our 
future.  Precisely  the  same  counsels  of  timidity  and  the 
same  warnings  of  disaster  greeted  every  old  accession  of 
territory,  and  to-day  nobody  would  surrender  an  inch.'" 

In  his  famous  speech  to  the  Primrose  League  last  month, 
Lord  Salisbury  said  : 

"You  may  roughly  divide  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
the  living  and  dying.  On  one  side  you  have  great 
countries  of  enormous  power  growing  in  power  every 
year,  growing  in  wealth,  growing  in  dominion,  grow- 
ing in  the  perfection  of  their  organization.  Railways 
have  given  to  them  the  power  to  concentrate  upon  any 
one  point  the  whole  military  force  of  their  population, 
and  to  assemble  armies  of  a  magnitude  and  power  never 
dreamed  of  in  the  generations  that  have  gone  by. 
Science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  armies  weapons 
ever  growing  in  their  efficacy  of  destruction,  and  there- 
fore adding  to  the  power — fearfully  to  the  power — of 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  using  them.  By  the 
aide  of  these  splendid  organizations,  of  which  nothing 
seems  to  diminish  the  forces,  and  which  present  rival 
claims  which  the  future  may  only  be  able  by  a  bloody 
arbitrament  to  adjust — by  the  side  of  these  there  are  a 
number  of  communities  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
dying,  though  the  epithet  applies  to  them,  of  course,  in 
very  different  degrees  and  with  a  very  different  amount 
of  certain  application.  They  are  mainly  communities 
that  are  not  Christian,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not 
exclusively  the  case,  and  in  these  states  disorganization 
and  decay  are  advancing  almost  as  fast  as  concentration 
and  increasing  power  are  advancing  in  the  living  nations 
that  stand  beside  them.  Decade  after  decade  they  are 
weaker,  poorer,  and  less  provided  with  leading  men  or 
institutions  in  which  they  can  trust,  apparently  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  fate,  and  yet  clinging  with 
strange  tenacity  to  the  life  which  they  have  got.  In  them 
misgovernment  is  not  only  not  cured,  but  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  The  society,  and  official  society — the 
administration — is  a  mass  of  corruption,  so  that  there  is 
no  firm  ground  on  which  any  hope  of  reform  or  restora- 
tion could  be  based,  and  in  their  various  degrees  they  are 
presenting  a  terrible  picture  to  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  world — a  picture  which,  unfortunately, 
the  increase  in  the  means  of  our  information  and  com- 
munication draws  with  darker  and  more  conspicuous 
lineaments  in  the  face  of  all  nations,  appealing  to  their 
feelings  as  well  as  to  their  interests,  calling  upon  them  to 
bring  forward  a  remedy.  How  long  this  state  of  things 
is  likely  to  go  on  of  course  I  do  not  attempt  to  prophesy. 
All  I  can  indicate  is  that  that  process  is  proceeding,  that 
the  weak  states  are  becoming  weaker  and  the  strong 
states  are  becoming  stronger.  It  needs  no  specialty  of 
prophecy  to  point  out  to  you  what  the  inevitable  result 
of  that  combined  process  must  be.  For  one  reason  or  for 
another— from  the  necessities  of  politics  or  under  the 
pretense  of  philanthropy— the  living  nations  will  grad- 
ually encroach  on  the  territory  of  the  dying,  and  the 
seeds  and  causes  of  conflict  among  civilized  nations  will 
speedily  appear.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  one  nation  of  the  living  nations  will  be  allowed  to 
.have  the  profitable  monotony  of  curing  or  cutting  up 
these  unfortunate  patients,  and  the  controversy  is  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  and  in  what 
measure  he  shall  do  it.  These  things  may  introduce 
causes  of  fatal  difference  between  the  great  nations  whose 
mighty  armies  stand  opposite,  threatening  each  other." 

Even  without  the  speaker's  significant  exception  it  is 
clear  what  European  state  he  had  in  mind  as  a  conspic- 
uous example  of  dying  nations.  Recognizing  his  accurate 
diagnosis  of  her  own  ease,  Spain  promptly  applied  Salis- 
bury's speech  to  herself  and  expressed  offense  thereat. 
But  turn  where  she  will  there  is  none  to  aid  so  helpless 
a  case,  and  the  dying  nation  hastens  to  her  just  fate. 
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day  given  up  wholly  to  "bird-talk"  in  word 
and  picture  is  no  less  valuable  >tihan  that 
of  having  am  arbor-day.  The  teacher  told 
me  of  one  boy  making  a  collection  of 
bird's  eggs.  Even  that  should  be  discour- 
aged, except  where  one  wishes  to  make 
bird-lore  (ornithology)  a  rife  study.  In  most 
cases  this  collecting  eggs  is  a  passion  of 
short  duration,  without  practical  results 
of  value,  and  frequently  only  am  excuse 
for  robbing  the  nests.  The  laws  against 
the  killing  of  song-birds  and  destruction  of 
their  nests  (wherever  such  are  on  the  stat- 
utes) should  be  more  rigidly  enforced 
against  tbese  thoughtless,  youthful  de- 
spoilers. 


Bats  as  In- 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Rural  people   spend  a 
Baking-powders.  great  deal  of  money  for 

baking-powders.   Our  women-folks  always 
call  for  one  which,  I  think,  costs  fifty 
cents  a  pound.     Now  I   would   like  to 
know  what  is  so  expensive  about  these 
powders?   Surely  soda,  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  baking-powder,  is  quite  cheap, 
costing  only  a  few  cents  a  pound.  The 
other  ingredients,  citric  or  tartaric  acid, 
alum,  starch,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
cannot  possibly  bring  the  price  of  the 
whole  compound  up  to  fifteen  cents  a 
pound.   Why  are  we  asked  such  an  out- 
rageous price  for  it?   Some  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  investigated 
the  baking-powders,  but  I  believe  there 
was  a  suspicion  at  "the  time  that  one 
baking-powder  firm  used  the  department 
for  advertising  purposes.   I  have  a  faint 
recollection  that  one  of  the  New  York 
stations  once  tried  to  give  information  on 
baking-powders.  There  also  have  been  rec- 
ipes without  number  published  by  the  agri- 
cultural papers.  And  yet  the  puhlic  is  quite 
in  the  dark  about  what  a  baking-powder  is 
intended  to  do,  and  about  what  ingredients 
it  Should  consist  of.    Will  not  some  station 
issue  a  bulletin  on  these  questions?  If  the 
office  of  a  baking-powder  is  simply  to  cre- 
ate a  gas  to  make  the  bread  or  cake  light, 
what  more  can  be  needed  for  it  besides 
soda  bicarbonate  and   citric  or  tartaric 
acid.     I  do  hate  to  pay  fifty  cents  a 
pound  for  such  a  mixture  when  I  can  do 
my  own  mixing  at  a  mere  fraction  of  this 
amount.   You  chemists  at  Geneva,  Ithaca 
(N.    Y.),    Wooster    (Ohio),    or  Amherst 
(Mass.),  etc.,  won't  you  give  us  some  more 
light  on  these  baking-powder  questions? 


Lately  some  of  the  small 
Birds  and  Boys.   ,joys  of  the  ueighborhood 

have  been  frequently  seen  hunting  over  my 
place,  apparently  in  search  of  bird's  nests. 
One  young  fellow,  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
was  aiming  his  little  rifle  at  a  bird  in  the 
tree,  when  I  stopped  him  and  gave  him  a 
good  talking  to,  of  course.  I  also  re- 
quested the  principal  o£  our  public  schools 
to  instruct  his  scholars  about  the  useful- 
ness of  our  song-birds  amd  the  need  of 
their  protection  rather  than  of  their  de; 
struetion.  Th*>re  is  a  wide  field  open  for 
missionary  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
idea  of  celebrating  a  bird-day  in  school — a 


I  have  come  across  some 

additional   evidence  to 
sect-destroyers.  show  the  great  practical 

usefulness  of  the  bat.  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
of  Clark  University,  Worcester.  Mass., 
writes  about  this  subject  in  "Country 
Gentleman."  In  an  orchard  near  his 
home  he  found  nine  grubs  of  the  codling- 
moth  in  one  minute.  Chancing  to  visit 
another  orchard  not  a  mile  from  the  first 
he  found  only  four  grubs  in  an  hour's 
search.  The  owner  of  the  farm  said  that 
in  an  old  barn  near  by  lived  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  bats,  and  his  apples  were 
always  free  from  worms.  Dr.  Hodge 
caught  a  "bat  and  offered  it  some  of  the 
grubs,  which  were  greedily  accepted.  He 
also  took  a  dozen  bats  home  and  kept  them 
in  the  parlor.  They  made  their  home  in 
the  top  folds  of  the  window  draperies,  fly- 
ing about  at  night  and  sometimes  in  the 
daytime.  From  time  to  time  netfuls  of 
night-flying  insects  were  released  in  the 
room,  and  never  one  remained  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  bats  took  everything,  from  a 
spider  to  a  polyphemous  moth.  One  morn- 
ing the  doctor  counted  while  a  bat  de- 
voured sixty-eight  house-flies.  Many  people 
think  the  bat  is  a  mouse  that  enters 
chimneys  and  smoke-rooms  in  search  of 
bacon  or  ham.  I  have  had  a  similar  expe- 
rience with  bats  that  I  had  with  moles, 
when  we  tried  to  feed  the  latter  in  captiv- 
ity on  vegetable  food.  The  moles  would 
starve  rather  than  eat  corn  or  carrots,  but 
snatched  up  a  grub  or  worm  very  quick- 
ly. The  bat  did  not  notice  fat  meat  or 
other  food  of  that  kind.  But  when  I 
offered  them  flies  they  seldom  waited  for 
a  second  invitation  to  help  themselves. 
People  will  have  to  learn  to  appreciate  the 
useful  bat  as  they  in  some  measure  have 
already  learned  to  appreciate  the  not  less 
useful  toad.  If  it  is  possible  to  colonize 
bats,  this  may  be  aeheaper  and  safer  method 
of  fighting  the  codling-moth,  cutworm- 
moth,  peach-tree  borer-moth,  and  many 
other  pests  of  our  orchards  and  gardens, 
than  to  rely  on  poisonous  sprays.  I  have 
often  seen  bats  take  the  European  May- 
beetle  while  on  the  wing. 


How  fortunate  is  the  young 
Our  Helpers.  ,  .,      .  _ 

man  and  young  wife  when 

they  first  go  to  housekeeping  and  can  do 
all  their  own  work!   They  can  do  every- 
thing exactly  to  their  own  notions,  and 
just  as  they  think  it  should  be  done.  But 
with  the  necessity  of  hiring  help,  in  or  out 
of  the  house,  the  trouble  begins.  The 
"hired  man"  and  the  "hired  girl"  are  used 
to  different  ways  of  living  'and  of  "doing 
things"  from  your  own,  'and  it  will  take 
a  good  deal  of  effort  to  break  them  in  if 
that  be  at  all  practicable.   Often  our  help- 
ers are  rather  sensitive. to  anything  that 
appears  to  them  like  criticism.   One  does 
not  care  to  be  forever  "finding  fault"  with 
them,    even   if  that    "finding   fault"  is 
couched  in  the  mildest  form  of  advice  or 
request.     Unless  one  be  a  good  discipli- 
narian (which  I  am  not),  one  has  to  submit 
being  more  or  less  slave  to  one's  hired  help. 
One  might  like  to  do  many  things  on  the 
farm  a  little  different  from  what  they  are 
done;  would  like  to  plant  potatoes,  for 
instance,  in  a  way  more  in  accordance 
with    modern    notions   of   preparing  the 
ground,  etc.:  would  like  to  feed  one's  stock 
in  slightly  different  ways,  or  to  be  more 
scrupulously  clean  in  milking,  and  many 
other  things;  but  many  of  us  are  easy- 
goiug  with  our  help  and  let  things  pass.  All 
this  is  endurable.   The  tyranny  to  which 
we  have  to  submit  in  the  house,  however, 
is  much  more  galling.    The  girl,  a  young 
thing  of  scarcely  eighteen  summers,  is  a 
quick  and  willing  worker.    She  just  rushes 
things.    It  is  her  hobby  and  her  pride  to 
do  tire  most  work  in  the  least  possible  time. 
But  tlhis  hobby  is  a  rather  expensive  one 
to  m*-.    In  order  to  earn  the  higher  wages 
of  the  fast  and  willing  worker  she  must 


have  the  water  boil  and  the  baking  and 
cooking  done  quickly,  and  so  she  drives 
piles  of  wood  through  the  stove,  and  most 
of  the  beat  through  the  chimney  unused. 
Then  she  wants  to  please  us  by  "setting  a 
good  table,"  and  by  giving  us  a  great  va- 
riety and  plenty  of  good  things,  unfortu- 
nately mistaking  richness  for  goodness, 
and  forgetting  that  enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast.  Every  mead  brings  fresh  tempta- 
tion to  overload  our  stomachs  with  rich 
viands.  And  every  day  brings  an  extra 
demand  on  <the  pocketbook  and  for  extra 
amount  of  groceries,  etc.,  a  matter  which 
in  these  days  of  high  prices  is  most  impor- 
tant. Sometimes  I  thank  that  the  girl 
sjhould  adjust  her  ways  a  little  more  to  suit 
our  notions  and  habits  than  that  we  have 
to  change  our  ways  altogether  to  suit  her. 


Perhaps  a  slow  course  of  training  will 
bring  us  the  desirable  change.  One  week  I 
can  tell  her,  perhaps,  that  good  and  whole- 
some coffee  is  only  moderately  strong.  The 
coffee  should  be  just  steeped  enough  to 
extract  the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  pure 
coffee-berry.  Most  people  keep  the  pot  on 
the  stove  until  all  the  poisonous  bitter 
principle  and  coloring  matter  is  boiled  out 
of  the  coffee.  I  would  rather  go  without  cof- 
fee and  depend  on  hot  water  for  my  drink 
than  to  punish  myself  and  my  stomach 
with  our  girl's  "strong"  coffee.  When  she 
has  come  to  understand  this  fully  I  can 
tell  her  that  our  chocolate  or  cocoa  would 
be  all  the  better,  more  palatable  and  surely 
more  easily  digestible  if  she,  in  making  it, 
were  to  use  only  half  the  quantity  of  co- 
coa and  less  sugar.  Then  a  week  or  two 
later  the  lesson  might  be  extended  to  the 
enforcement  of  stricter  economy  in  the  use 
of  lard,  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  baking-pow- 
ders, etc.,  as  ordinarily  used  in  making 
cakes,  pies,  cookies,  etc.  In  this  way,  rather 
gradually  and  slowly,  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  the  girl  to  our  ways  of  managing 
things — at  a  great  saving  of  expenses  and 
for  the  salvation  of  our  sound  stomachs 
and  good  health.  If  I  succeed  in  this,  it 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  girl  herself.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  how  it  will  be  when 
she  marries  a  man  who  has  a  monthly  in- 
come of  $35  or  $40,  and  how  far  that 
amount  will  go  in  paying  for  household 
expenses  at  that  rate.  She  would  have  to 
get  used  to  a  different  style  of  cookmg  very 
quickly.  It  is  better  she  should  learn  it 
before  that  time.  T.  Greixer. 


shifts.  When  using  a  hoe  for  any  length 
of  time  a  man  should  carry  a  small  file  in 
his  pocket  and  touch  up  the  edge  a  little 
about  once  an  hour.  The  implement  will 
work  much  easier.  '  If  a  fork  loses  a  tine 
don't  give  it  to  the  boy  to  work  with,  but 
lay  it  away.  You  may  have  use  for  the 
handle  sometime,  but  don't  let  anybody  do 
half  work  and  blister  his  hands  trying  to 
use  it. 

*  *  * 

Wherever  tools  are  kept  there  should  be 
a  good  wad  of  greasy  rags  kept  there  also; 
and  when  a  tool  is  put  away  it  should  be 
cleaned  and  then  rubbed  over  with  the 
rags.  When  this  is  done  there  will  be  no 
rusty  tools  to  annoy  the  worker.  If  a  tool 
is  wet  it  must  be  wiped  dry  before  the 
grease  is  applied  or  it  will  rust.  If  the 
farmer  makes  it  a  rule  that  all  tools  must 
be  put  in  their  proper  places  clean,  dry  and 
greased,  he  will  always  find  them  in  good' 
working  condition.  -  .  -M 

*  *  *  ■I 


Care  of  the  Orchard. 


In  looking  through, 


Sharp  Tools. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

Above  all  things  a  farmer 
should  keep  his  tools,  from 
harvester,  sickle  and  plowshare  to  scythe 
and  hoe.  sharp  and  bright.  No  man  can 
do  good  and  effective  work  with  a  dull 
tool,  and  every  farmer  should  be  ashamed 
to  have  a  rusty  one  about  his  place.  There 
are  sickle-grinders 'on  the  market  that  will 
make  a  sickle  as  sharp  as  a  razor  in  a  few 
minutes,  while  they  are  so  nearly  auto- 
matic that  about  ali  one  has  to  do  is  to 
set  the  sickle  in  a  frame  and  turn  a  han- 
dle. A  light  team  will  draw  a  mower 
fitted  with  a  sharp  sickle  through  the  heav- 
iest kind  of  grass  with  ease,  while  it 
would  almost  kill  a  heavy  team  to  draw 
a  dull  sickle  through  it. 

Some  farmers  have  the  blacksmith  draw 
the  edge  of  the  plowshare  out  very  thin 
and  then  touch  it  up  a  little  every  morning 
and  noon  with  a  heavy  file,  while  others 
keep  an  anvil  and  beat  them  out  every 
morning.  This  latter  operation  requires 
some  skill  and  good  eyes,  as  welt  as  a  sec- 
ond person  to  hold  the  plow. 

If  a  man  has  no  handy  power  to  turn 
the  grindstone  it  should  be  set  in  a  frame 
with  a'  seat  and  two  treadles  so  that  one 
man  can  run  it  with  ease  and  grind  any 
tool  rapidly.  I  notice  that  forty-five  to 
fifty  pound  stones  fitted  with  seat  and 
treadles  are  sold"  for  $2.70.  A  man  can 
turn  a  stone  so  fitted  much  steadier  and 
easier  than  a  tired,  small  boy  can,  and 
when  he  bears  on  a  little  too  heavily  he 
knows  it. 

For  sharpening  hoes,  spades,  shovels, 
etc.,  a  good  file  is  best.  When  I  buy  a 
new  spade  or  shovel  I  have  the  blacksmith 
draw  the  edge  out  thin,  so  that  it  can 
easily  be  kept  sharp  with  a  little  filing 
occasionally. 

*  »  * 

The  farmer  who  for  one  year  makes  a 
practice  of  doiug  his  work  with  sharp, 
bright,  perfect  tools  will  not  thereafter  tol- 
erate any  other  on  his  place.  He  learns 
that  a  man  can  do  fifty  per  ceut  more 
work  and  do  it  fifty  per  cent  better  with 
such  tools  than  with  dull,  rusty  niake- 


the  orchard   a  few 

days  ago  I  noticed  quite  a  number  of 
sprouts  springing  out  from  the  edges  of 
wx>unds  made  in  cutting  out  branches  to 
open  up  the  top.  Just  now  these  are  quick- 
ly and  easily  removed  with  a  pair  of  light 
shears.  In  a  short  time  they  will  be  two 
to  four  feet  long  and  hard,  and  then  a 
chisel  or  pruning-shears  will  be  needed  tor 
cut  them  out,  while  so  much  of  tree- 
strength  is  wasted.  I  think  there  is  no 
place  where  a  stitch  in  time  will  save  so 
many  as  in  the  orchard.  A  sprout  nipped 
here,  a  shoot  pinched  there,  and  a  rampant 
branch  stopped  yonder,  soon  make  the 
perfect  open-topped,  well-balanced,  bean> 
tiful  tree  every  orehardist  so  much  ad- 
mires. 


This  is  the  month  to  look  for  borers- 
about  the  base  of  the  young  tree.  Don't 
neglect  this.  One  to  five  minutes  spent  in 
examining  the  trunk  and  removing  any 
young  borer  that  may  have  gotten  in  half 
an  inch  or  so  is  well  spent,  and  often  is 
the  means  of  saving  valuable  trees.  Some 
orchardists  paint  the  lower  part  of  the~ 
trunks  with  whitewash  made  of  lime  and. 
water  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  i# 
added,  but  many  experienced  men  declare 
that  washes  of  this  sort  are  of  little  restE 
use.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take-*} 
little  grafting-wax  along  when  you  go 
hunting  for  borers;  then  if  you  are  obliged 
to  cut  into  a  tree  to  .destroy  the  pest  the 
wound  you  make  can  quickly  be  covered 
with  a  little  wax,  and  it  will  soon  heal 
over. 


Haying-tame 


Is  about  here,  and  every 
farmer  should  be  ready 
for  it.  That  is,  he  should  know  that 
all  the  tools  to  be  used  are  in  ■  first-' 
class  order,  and  that  plenty  of  machrne^oil 
is  on  hand,  extra  sections  for  the  sickles, 
etc.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  all  extra" 
help  needed  engaged  in  such  a  way  that 
you  are  sure  of  it.  I  am  sure  it  pays  well 
to  give  good  wages  at  this  time,  and  push 
things.  Get  efficient  help,  feed  them  well, 
pay  them  well,  and  hustle.  In  this  matter 
of  hiring  help  for  haying  or  harvest  no 
live  farmer  will  offer  "the  going  wages." 
He  will  select  his  men,  offer  a  good  wage 
and  have  everything  in  readiness  so  that 
not  one  moment  will  be  lost  and  every  man 
will  earn  every  cent  he  gets.  Remember" 
that  well-fed  and  well-paid  men  can  and 
will  work  when  things  go  with  a  rush  and 
without  friction.  When  the  work  is  done 
pay  up  promptly.  You  will  lose  nothing 
by  so  doing.  Fred  Gbuxdy. 


CHEMICALS  FOR  WEEDS. 

We  often  receive  inquiries  from  readers 
who  want  to  know  whether  chemicals  can 
be  used  in  destroying  weeds  on  roads  and. 
gravel  walks.  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the 
Vermont  experiment  station,  has  investi- 
gated this  matter  considerably,  and  says 
that  the  following  chemicals  seem  most  suc-- 
ful:  Salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphuric 
acid,  carbolic  acid,  kerosene  and  arsenic. 
Salt  is  most  commonly  used  on  walks  to 
keep  down  weeds,  and  if  liberally  applied, 
will  destroy  most  of  them.  Prof.  Shutt.  of 
the  experiment  farms  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
recommends  the  following  simple  and  very, 
effective  formula:  Two  pouuds  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  and  six  gallons  of. 
hot  water:  dissolve  and  apply  as  a  spray, or 
through  an  ordinary  sprinkling-pot.  Any 
one  having  considerable  trouble  with  weeds 
and  grass  growing  on  roads  and  paths 
will  do  well  to  try  tbese  mixtures  during 
the  coming  season. — Rural  New-Yorker.  - 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

etter    Business    Methods. — The 


B 


agent  .is  abroad,  and  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  him.  This  is  his  sea- 
son of  the  year  for  the  sale  of  farm 
implements,  buggies,  fertilizers  and  fencing 
material,  and  he  is  "diligent  in  business," 
just  as  St.  Paul  exhorts  all  to  be.  He 
adapts  his  methods  to  the  conditions  and 
usages  prevailing  among  us,  a.nd  if  those 
methods  are  not  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
vised for  the  farmers  the  blame  lies  not 
with  the  agents,  but  with  the  farmers.  The 
agents  are  wide-awake  business  men,  ac- 
cepting conditions  as  they  find  them,  and 
turning  them  to  their  advantage.  Farmers 
know  how  to  work  bard  for  income,  and  if 
they  do  not  make  the  money  go  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  they 
must  accept  the  blame  for  failure  in  this 
respect.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  us  to  criticize  the  agents  who  get  more 
■money  for  their  goods  than  we  are  able 
to  pay,  but  it  will  be  more  profitable  to 
note  wherein  we  are  responsible  for  the 
wide  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture  of  most  of  our  supplies  and 
the  amount  we  actually  pay  for  the  goods. 


Agent's  Net  Profits.— A  little  consid- 
eration should  convince  farmers  that 
agents  are  not  getting  rich  very  fast.  Com- 
petition regulates  that  matter.  If  there 
was  a  big  net  profit  in  sales  of  supplies  to 
farmers  competition  would  cut  it  down  at 
once.  Thousands  more  would  go  into  the 
business.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  most 
agents  make  no  more  money  than  their 
^energy  in  other  lines  of  work  would  secure 
for  them.  In  fact,  I  am  acquainted  with 
some  business  houses  that  are  dropping  the 
sale  of  farm  implements  on  the  ground 
that  the  business  does  not  pay  them.  And 
[wet  any  man  that  is  posted  knows  that 
retail  prices  of  most  farm  supplies  are  so 
high  that  there  exists  a  wide  margin  be- 
tween them  and  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
What  is  the  matter?  Simply  this:  The 
methods  of  doing  business  to  which  the 
farmers  are  accustomed,  and  for  whose 
continuance  they  are*  responsible,  are  cost- 
ly and  wasteful. 

*  *  * 

What  Farmers  Pay  For.— It  is  easy 
Ao  understand  the  necessity  of  wide  mar- 
gins between  cost  of  production  and  retail 
'selling-price  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
farmers,  as  a  class,  pay  for  five  things  they 
do  not  need.  These  are:  (1)  The  time  of 
some  man  to  persuade  them  to  buy;  (2)  the 
privilege  of  returning  .the  goods  if  not 
wanted  after  a  trial;  (3)  a  few  months'  use 
of  the  goods  before  payment  is  made;  (4) 
the  risk  that  payment:  may  never  be  made, 
and  (5)  the  time  of  the  dealer  in  making 
collections.  The  selling-price  is  made  'high 
enough  to  cover  these  charges,  or  else  the 
dealers  become  bankrupt.  It  seems  queer 
that  am  intelligent  farmer  would  pay  a 
.man  for  his  time  and  labor  in  persuading 
him  to  buy.  He  should  find  time  and  op- 
portunity for  learning  just  what  he  needs, 
and  should  not  pay  for  advice.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  farm  implements  the  kind 
needed  is  usually  in  use  on  some  farm  in 
the  vicinity.  A  "make"  in  general  use  in 
the  neighborhood  is  always  prefer- 
able, everything  else  being  equal,  « 
because  there  will  be  less  trouble  ^ 
,about  repairs,  as  it  will  pay  the 
dealer  to  keep  them  in  stock.  ^ 
(  When  an  implement  can  be  seen  j 
at  work  on  a  farm  its  desirability  ~  ^ 
can  be  learned,  and  there  is  then 
no  necessity  of  buying  "on  trial" 
and  paying  for  a  useless  priv- 
ilege. But  it  is  chiefly  the  credit  item  that 
makes  prices  high.  The  manufacturer  of 
farm  supplies  and  the  dealer  in  them  have 
learned  that  business  with  farmers  means 
the  investment  of  lots  of  capital  and  slow 
cash  returns.  Money  is  tied  up  for  months, 
and  oftentimes  for  yeairs,  and  there  cam  be 
no  close  figuring  on  margins  as  is  the  case 
where  goods  sell  quickly  for  cash.  Sales 
are  made  in  expensive  ways,  collections  are 
slow,  there  is  continual  risk  of  loss  in 
various  ways,  and  prices  are  made  accord- 
ingly. 


cape  them.  He  is  master  of  the  situation. 
When  he  hands  over  the  cash  with  the 
order  he  can  name  a  price  only  slightly 
above  manufactured  price,  and  the  dealer 
will  not  refuse  it  and  let  him  go  to  a  com- 
petitor. If  all  farmers  did  likewise  the 
usual  selling-prices  could  be  scaled  down 
to  all  customers.  Probably  half  our  far- 
mers do  not  have  the  money  on  hand  for 
all  purchases,  but  they  should  understand 
that  a  great  saving  would  be  made  if  they 
would  borrow  the  money,  pay  a  reasonable 
interest  for  it,  and  then  do  a  cash  busi- 
ness. I  t  is  difficult  'to  get  out  of  debt  when 
buying  on  credit.  A  big  interest  charge  is 
iucluded  in  the  price  finally  paid.  It  is  far 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  owe  only 
t  one  man,  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  use 
of  the  money,  and  then  be  independent  of 
other  individuals  and  of  credit  prices.  If 
farmers  would  adopt  this  course  there 
would  be  gain  in  cheapness  of  supplies  in 
net  profit  from  farming,  in  reputation  of 
farmers  and  in  independence. 


Bank  Accounts. — The  average  farmer 
should  be  a  patron  of  a  bank.   If  he  would 
conduct  his  business  in  the  most  profitable 
manner  he  must  have  a  smalleash 
capital  all  the  time.  Country  banks 
are  willing  to  open  accounts  with 
those  who  never  carry  very  large 
amounts  on  deposit.    When  a  crop 
is  sold  the  money  should  go  into 
the  bank,  and  supplies  should  be 
paid  with  check.  The  depositor  in 
a  bank  has  a  sort  of  financial 
standing  in  the  business  world.  He 
can  order  goods  from  a  distance, 
and  send  his  own  check  with  the 
order  in  payment.  He  is  in  position 
to  close,  to  buy  where  he  pleases, 
to  pay  as  other  business  pays,  and  g 
need  ask  no  favors.   It  is  better 
to  borrow  the  money  absolutely  | 
needed  in  the  year's  farm  busi-  jjj 
uess,  and  deposit  it  in  the  bank       \  ^ 
ready  for  draft,  than  to  be  placed 
at   the   disadvantage   of  letting 
dealers  and  neighbors  carry  one  in 
credit.    The  latter  method  is  a  ruinously 
costly  one,  no  matter  whether  the  fact  is 
fully  realized  or  not,  and  must  be  decid- 
edly unpleasant.  David. 


uted.  The  large  trough  should  be  about 
one  foot  wide,  six  inches  deep  and  ten  to 
twelve  feet  long,  in  order  not  to  be  too 
heavy  for  carrying  or  dragging  about.  This 
may  be  dispensed  with  entirely  by  simply 
shoveling  out  a  similar-sized  reservoir  to 
hold  the  liquid  temporarily  while  it  is  di- 
vided into  the  small  furrows.  If  the 
trough  is  used,  auger-holes  should  be  bored 
in  one  side  every  foot  or  more  to  a.llow  the 
liquid  to  escape.  These  holes  can  be 
stopped  by  plugs  or  by  nailing  tin  lids 
inside,  to  raise  when  needed  or  dropped 
down  when  holes  are  closed. 

Last  year  J.  hauled  several  loads  of  well- 
rotted  manure  mixed  with  straw,  and  scat- 
tered in  piles  at  the  head  of  my  garden 
irrigating  furrows.  The  water  was  turned 
from  the  main  into  the  laterals  and  soaked 
through  the  manure  with  the  result  that 
the  strength  of  those  manure  heaps  was 
applied  direct  to  the  roots  of  vegetables 
through  the  irrigations.  Tomatoes  thus 
treated  yielded  one  half  bushel  to  the 
plant,  and  ripened  nicely  at  an  altitude  of 
6,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Every  exper- 
iment made  has  demonstrated  that  liquid 
fertilizers  are  valuable,  and  a  vat  will  am- 
ply repay  the  gardener  and  small-fruit 


LIQUID  FERTILIZERS. 

The  value  of  liquid  fertilizers  is  well 
known  to  the  Chinese  gardeners,  who 
adopt  every  method  possible  to  obtain  some 
perfect  system  of  distribution.  I  have 
examined  numerous  fertilizing-vats  made 
by  these  experienced  soil-culturists.and  am 
not  surprised  at  their  harvesting  so  many 
crops  and  collecting  so  much  money  annu- 
ally from  small  areas.  The  cheapest  vat 
and  that  most  generally  used  in  the  West 
consists  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and 
filled  with  stable  manure.  This  is 
weighted  down  solidly  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  a  ditch, of  water  is 
turned  in  at  the  top.  When  the  vat  fills  the 
liquid  rises  to  the  surfaceand  runs  away  in 
the  small  irrigating-ditches  to  the  plants  re- 
quiring fertilization.  In  some  instances  the 
water  is  turned  off  when  the  vat  is  filled, 
and  after  two  or  three  days  the  colored 
liquid  is  dipped  up  in  tin  or  iron  buckets 
and  carried  to  the  particular  plants  the 
gardener  desires  to  make  a  rapid  growth 
for  the  early  market,  and  poured  on  the  fo- 


grower  who  depends  upon  the  market.  The 
products  cam  be  obtained  earlier,  the  qual- 
ity is  superior,  and  the  quantity  almost 
doubles  from  judicious  fertilizing  by  some 
liquid  applications.  If  no  other  process  is 
available,  a  spray-pump,  which  every  gar- 
dener and  orchardist  should  have  to  fight 
insects,  may  be  satisfactorily  used  in  con- 
nection with  liquid  fertilizers.  The  plants 
are  not  injured  or  made  unfit  for  use  by 
using  liquid  fertilizers,  as  there  is  no  odor 
taint  left  after  a  few  hours,  and  the  grow- 
ing vegetables  take  up  the  elements  desired 
the  same  as  from  manure  spread  upon  the 
soil.  Joel  Shomaker. 
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The  Cash  Buyer.— The  mam  who  has 
a  reputation  for  paying  cash  and  will  not 
T  accept  credit  has  a  great  advantage  in 
the  market.  Dealers  are  aware  that  a  dol- 
lar of  apparent  profit  in  a  sale  to  him  is  a 
dollar  in  cash,  and  they  will  not  let  it  es- 


liage  and  around  the  roots.  He  uses  tin 
cups  or  dippers  for  this  work,  giving  each 
plant  the  same  quantity,  being  careful  not 
to  waste  the  least  particle. 

A  German  gardener  amd  small-fruit 
grower  has  the  most  perfect  system  of  ap- 
plying liquid  fertilizers.  His  plant  consists 
of  a  large  home-made  hogshead  built  on  a 
hillside,  .so  that  water  cam  be  run  in  at  the 
top  and  drawn  out  from  the  bottom.  This 
holds  two  or  more  wagon-loads  of  manure, 
and  is  easily  filled  and  emptied  with  a 
shovel  or  manure-fork.  The  liquid  is 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  two-inch  hole 
supplied  with  a  hollow  faucet.  Some  light 
troughs,  made  of  half-inch  material,  twelve 
feet  in  length  and  about  four  inches  in 
width,  put  together  in  a  V-shape,  carry 
the  liquid  where  wanted,  and  empty  it  into 
a  larger  trough,  from  which  it  is  distrib- 


LIVE-STOCK  ADVANCEMENT. 

Breeders  of  live-stock  have  an  encour- 
aging outlook.  Several  causes  combined 
have  materially  advanced  prices  in  meat 
products.  There  is  no  oversupply  of  any 
sort  of  live-stock  at  the  present  time.  Val- 
ues have  ranged  low  for  several  years  be- 
cause of  the  general  depression  in  business. 
There  has  not  been  at  any  time  so  much  of 
a  surplus  over  the  people's  needs,  but  there 
was  rather  a  surplus  of  poverty  among  the 
consumers.  Very  many  families  during 
the  past  five  years  have  bought  less  meat 
than  during  a  like  period  at  any  other  era 
of  their  lives.  Conditions  are  now  changed. 
The  great  majority  of  working  people,  in 
fact,  nearly  all,  find  employment  now  that 
enables  them  to  buy  good  average  rations 
of  food.  Only  one  serious  phase  presents 
itself.  War  is  advancing  prices  so  rapidly 
that  salaries  of  the  employed  may  be  in- 
adequate to  follow  the  rapidly  increased 
values  of  provisions.  There  is,  however, 
every  inducement  to  the  stock-grower  to 
plan  for  an  incresase  in  his  flocks  and 
herds.  The  flock-master  is  especially  en- 
couraged, as  the  government  will  require 
immense  quantities  of  clothing  for  the  sol- 
diers. The  sheep  valued  especially  for 
wool  are  now  to  have  better  days. 

There  is  danger  when  prices  are  good 
of  adopting  slack  methods  of  conducting 
the  stock  business.  The  feeling  arises 
that  one  can  afford  extravagance  in  good 
times. 

The  past  five  years'  experience  for  most 
people  will  suggest  the  importance  of  rigid 
economy  for  some  time  to  come  to  recover 
recent  losses.  They  who  renew  investments 
in  live-stock,  having  withdrawn  from  the  in- 
dustry in  the  dawn  of  the  depression  years 
ago,  need  to  be  on  their  guard  against  ex- 
travagant notions.  Corn,  oats,  barley  and 
rye  are  very  much  advanced  in  worth,  and 


are  not  to  be  used  in  feeding  except  under 
careful  methods.  Where  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  can  graze  over  cheap  pasture-lands, 
if  there  is  abundant  supply  of  such  food, 
it  is  well  from  this  time  forward,  until 
after  midsummer,  to  husband  all  old  grain 
very  carefully.  Several  causes  may  con- 
spire to  reduce  the  coming  crop  this  season, 
and  be  it  however  great,  it  promises  now  to 
have  large  intrinsic  value. 

Much  thought  and  careful  observation 
must  be  given  the  grazing  stock  during 
early  summer  to  guard  against  the  ills  and 
ailments  which  attend  the  grazing  diet. 
All  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  well-known 
preventives,  such  as  lime  in  the  drinking- 
water  and  salt  and  ashes  for  condiments. 
And  it  is  always  well  to  have  dry  prov- 
ender, such  as  corn-fodder,  straw  or  hay, 
always  in  reach  of  horses, cattle  and  sheep. 
It  pays  to  leave  the  plow  or  other  imple- 
ment wait  for  an  hour  or  two,  if  necessary, 
to  take  the  time  for  carefully  noting  the 
condition  of  the  digestion  of  all  the  grazing 
animals,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest, 
in  early  summer.  Prompt  attention  to  any 
irregularities  will  be  well  rewarded  in  the 
end,  as  decline  in  condition  in  early  sum- 
mer is  not  easily  checked  except  by  ready 
action.  M.  A.  R. 


PICKED  POINTS. 

The  Passing  of  Mutton.— In  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  states  sheep  have  ceased 
to  be  grown  for  mutton.  All  the  mutton 
used  is  that  of  old  and  discarded  ewes, 
unless  it  comes  from  the  far  West.  The 
retail  markets  want  only  lambs.  Mutton 
isn't  "in  it."  It  is  wisdom  to  push  lambs 
to  a  finish  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  six 
months'  fart  lamb  will  pay  better  than  to 
keep  it  a  year,  and  a  two  months'  fat  lamb, 
if  seasonable,  will  bring  more  than  a  six 
months'  lamb. 

*  *  * 

The  Passing  of  Sheep-washing.— Un- 
til quite  recently  sheep  used  to  be  brook- 
washed  just  before  shearing.  Sometimes 
they  were  driven  miles  in  the  heat  and 
dust  to  reach  a  suitable  spot.  The  animals, 
overheated  as  they  were,  were  pitched  into 
a  pool  of  cold  water  to  their  great  dis- 
comfort and  consternation,  soused  around 
awhile,  turned  over  and  over  and  finally 
brought  out  dripping.  Many  caught  cold 
in  consequence,  and  coughed  and  sneezed 
perhaps  for  weeks.  The  process  was  cruel- 
ty to  animals.  Humane  editors  inveighed 
against  the  practice  in  season  and  out. 
Finally  the  late  era  of  low  wool  came. 
Some  said  wool  hardly  paid  for  the  shear- 
ing of  it,  and  they  neglected  to  wash  the 
wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  but  sold  the  clip 
for  what  they  could  get.  Finally  buyers 
began  to  buy  wool  on  its  merits  as  'it  was 
offered  them,  washed  or  unwashed,  and 
all  producers  gradually  dropped  into  the 
arrangement,  and  now  "washing  sheep" 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Some  good  usually 
conies  out  of  evil,  and  the  evil  of  low 
wool  put  an  end  to  this  inhuman  practice. 


Early  Breeding  of  Sheep. — As  young 
iambs  bring  more  in  winter  and  early 
spring  than  even  they  or  mature  sheep 
bring  at  any  later  age,  it  is  an  object  to 
breed  early.  The  general  time  of  breeding 
sheep  is  in  the  fall;  but  this  brings  lambs 
too  late  for  best  prices.  July  and  August 
are  the  months  to  mate  the  sexes.  Ewes 
to  be  selected  are  those  which  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  which  have  not  nursed 
a  lamb  for  a  month  or  two.  Then  let  them 
be  kept  on  good  pasture  where  there  is 
plenty  of  shade  and  cool  drinking-water 
convenient.  Then  turn  with  them  a  strange 
vigorous  ram.  But  with  all  of  these  pre- 
cautions a  share  of  these  ewes  will  not 
breed  until  late,  unless  they  had  previously 
been  accustomed  to  breed  early.  It  'is  nat- 
ural for  sheep  to  breed  at  a  year  from  the 
time  they  last  bred.  A  good  way  to  get 
early  breeders  is  to  grow  them.  Keep  the 
ewe  lambs  of  this  spring  from  breeding 
until  July  or  August  of  next  year,  and  then 
there  will  be  little  trouble  about  it,  and 
one  will  have  a  flock  of  natural  early 
breeders.  Some  claim  success  in  early 
breeding  by  feeding  grain  in  summer, 
until  bred;  and  others  starve  their  sheep 
a  day  or  two  just  previous  to  mating;  but 
from  observations  I  can  say  neither  is  re- 
liable. The  early-lamb  business  is  worthy 
fhe  attention  of  every  farmer  who  keeps 
sheep,  unless  he  grows  sheep  for  breeders. 
One  can  manage  to  get  twice  as  much  for 
a  two  months'  lamb  as  he  can  for  a  lamb 
or  the  mature  sheep  for  mutton  any  time 
after  the  age  of  two  months. 

Dg.  .Galea;  .Wilson. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Other  Maggot  Remedies—  A  few 
rows  of  cauliflower  -where  no 
tarred-felt  collars  had  been  used 
show  that  the  maggots  are  still 
in  existence  and  seemingly  in  increased 
numbers.  From  fifty  plants  in  one  row 
hardly  a  plant  is  now  left,  and  those  that 
remain  in  other  rows  are  "few  and  far 
between."  My  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbages  had  all  been  "collared,"  but  in 
the  first  cultivation  after  that  -about  an 
inch  of  loose  soil  (more  or  less)  'bad  been 
covered  over  the  collars,  and  a  subsequent 
rain  packed  this  soil  well  upon  them.  An 
examination  a  few  days  ago  revealed  the 
presence  of  plenty  of  cabbage-fly  eggs  on 
the  cabbage-stems  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  above  the  collar,  of  course.  I 
bad  the  stems  laid  bare,  the  collars  re- 
moved, leaving  eac-h  plant  rn  a  little  cup- 
like depression.  Then  I  made  a  kerosene 
emulsion  (one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  one  gallon  of  kerosene,  two  quarts 
of  water),  and  sprayed  this,  reduced  with 
about  iten  parts  of  water,  against  the  stems 
of  the  plants  for  the  sake  of  killing  what 
eggs  remained  on  or  near  the  stems,  and 
possibly  repelling  the  fly  also  by  means  of 
the  kerosene  and  whale-oil  soap  smell.  The 
plants  will  have  to  be  closely  watched, 
however.  Another  treatment  with  ker- 
osene emulsion  will  be  given  if  required. 


Me.  Marsh's  Maggot  Remedy. — Mr. 
Marsh  is  no  stranger  to  our  readers.  He  is 
the  man  who  makes  a  business  of  grow- 
ing cauliflower-seed  at  Puget  sound,  and 
excellent  seed  it  is,  of  course.  The  maggot- 
plague  is  a  serious  one  for  him,  for  the 
cauliflower  is  the  favorite  plant-food  of 
this  enemy.  Mr.  Marsh  uses  with  good 
effect  a  compound  of  lard,  one  pound; 
tallow,  four  pounds;  sweet-oil,  one  half  of 
a  pint,  and  crude  carbolic  acid,  one  half 
of  an  ounce,  on  somewhat  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  I  have  used  the  tarred-felt 
collars;  that  is,  chiefly  as  a  mechanical  pro- 
tection. The  soil  is  scraped  away  from 
the  stem  so  as  to  have  a  little  depression 
around  it.  Then  the  compound  is  warmed 
np  to  the  melting-point,  and  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  poured  into  the  depression 
next  to  the  stem.  It  settles  all  around  the 
stem  and  'hardens,  and  even  if  it  should 
not  prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  its 
eggs  it  would  give  to  the  newly  hatched 
maggot  very  little  chance  to  get  down  to 
the  stem  below  the  ground,  which  is  the 
point  of  attack.  I  'have  full  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  treatment. 


Making  Cttcvmbers  and  Melons  Set 
Fruit. — A  subscriber  asks  how  he  should 
manage  hrs  cucumbers  so  they  will  set 
fruit  more  freely.  His  plants  last  year 
grew  very  thriftily  and  bloomed  very  free- 
ly, but  failed  to  set  fruit.  I  would  give 
a  good  deal  for  a  clear  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  fruit-production.  Sometimes 
a  vine,  without  apparent  reason,  will 
produce  only  male  blossoms  and  few  fruit- 
blossoms.  Another  vine  may  produce  plen- 
ty of  fruit  or  female  blossoms,  yet  fail 
to  set  fruit.  Almost  all  fruit-trees  this 
spring  bloomed  heavily.  I  never  saw  pears 
and  cherries  loaded  more  fully  with  blos- 
soms than  this  year;  yet  most  of  the  trees, 
notwithstanding  the  apparently  favorable 
weather,  have  set  very  little  fruit.  Why 
this  happened  I  am  unable  to  explain,  and 
I  do  not  feel  competent,  either,  to  reply 
authoritatively  to  my  friend's  inquiry. 
Theoretically,  plants  grown  from  old  seed 
or  on  rather  poor  soil  should  produce  fruit- 
blossoms  and  set  fruit  more  freely  than 
plants  grown  from  fresh  seed  or  growing 
in  very  rich  land.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
usually  make  my  land  rich,  and  recom- 
mend to  others  to  manure  the  kind  very 
liberally,  in  order  to  secure  a  heavy  yield 
of  pickles  or  melons.  Possibly  the  soil 
might  have  been  too  moist  and  lacking  in 
mineral  plant-foods.  Try  once  a  liberal 
dressing  of  wood-ashes. 


Prepared  Hotued  Soil.— Much  of  the 
success  in  getting  plants  properly  started 
to  grow  and  to  endure  without  setback 
the  operation  of  transferring  to  open 
ground  depends  on  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  the  greenhouse  and  frames. 
The  most  common  fault  made  by  average 
gardeners  is  to  use  ton  loose  and  too  rich 
soil  for  growing  tomato,  cabbage  and  sim- 


ilar plants.  They  thus  force  a  slender 
succulent  growth  which  does  not  bear 
transplanting  well.  The  soil  for  growing 
early  tomato-plants  especially  should  be 
a  rather  strong  and  tenacious  loam  that 
will  retain  moisture  and  stick  well  to  the 
roots.  The  plants  can  thus  be  kept  down 
short  and  stocky  and  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  greenhouse  a  long  time  without  forc- 
ing them  to  grow  up  immoderately  tall 
and  slim.  With  a  solid  chunk  of  such  loam 
plants  are  easily  transplanted  without  re- 
ceiving a  check  in  growth.  I  find  that  the 
loose  soil  which  I  have  frequently  used 
for  the  boxes  in  which  I  grow  my  tomato- 
plants  (soil  consisting  mostly  of  old  ma- 
nure, sand,  muck,  etc.),  often  dries  out 
completely,  even  with  supposedly  free 
watering  in  the  greenhouse,  and  will  crum- 
ble all  to  pieces,  leaving  the  roots  more 
or  less  exposed  when  the  box  is  removed 
preparatory  to  setting  the  plant  in  open 
ground..  It  is  a  hard  task,  too,  to  get  this 
soil  when  once  thoroughly  dry  soaked  up 
sufficiently  to  adhere  to  the  roots.  Even 
submerging  under  water  will  not  quickly 
accomplish  it.  In  short,  a  strong,  fibrous- 
loam  is  better  for  the  purposes  of  grow- 
ing such  plants  than  a  loose,  made  soil. 
The  best  soil  that  I  know  of  is  prepared  as 
follows:  Go  to  an  old  meadow  or  pasture 
where  the  soil  ts  a  clean,  reasonably  strong 
loam.  Cut  out  sods  four  or  five  inches 
thick,  and  carefully  pile  them  up  in  a  solid 
square  heap,  with  a  little  strong  horse 
manure  between  the  layers.  Do  this  now, 
at  least  without  much  delay.  Leave  the 
sods  to  rot,  and  perhaps  to  assist  in  rot- 
ting pour  water  over  the  heap  from  time 
to  time.  The  washing-suds  from  the  wash- 
house  will  come  handy  for  this  purpose. 
Towards  fall  spade  or  shovel  the  pile  over. 
Always  leave  in  a  square  heap  and  moist 
enough  to  encourage  rotting.  Repeat  the 
spading  over  until  the  whole  mass  is  well 
fined  and  in  shape  for  use.  On  the  proper 
prepartion  of  such  soil  much  of  your  next 
season's  success  with  plants  will  depend. 

T.  Greener. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


PREVENTION  OF  DAMAGE  BY  THE  PLUM-CUR- 
CULIO  BY  JARRING  THE  TREES. 

The  plum-curculio  beetles,  which  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  plums,  become  stiffened 
on  cool  nights,  and  hence  may  be  readily 
jarred  from  the  tree  in  early  morning. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  jar 
them  upon  a  sheet-covered  frame  placed 
beneath  the  trees,  on  which  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  hand.  This  method  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "jarring  process," 
and  is  the  most  important  means  of  com- 
bating the 'eurculio.  Several  forms  of  cur- 
culio-catehers  are  sold  in  the  plum  districts 
of  the  Eastern  states,  but  the  form  here 
shown  may  be  made  by  any  one  haindy 


which  is  fastened  to  the  different  parts 
with  carpet-tacks,  after  which  the  slot 
is  cut  open  along  one  of  the  wood  strips 
to  the  eeater,  where  a  small  hole  is  cut 
out  to  accommodate  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
The  free  edge  of  the  cloth  flap  thus  formed 
is  then  tacked  to  a  light  strip  of  wood  of 
sufficient  width  so  that  it  will  cover  the 
seam  formed  by  cutting  the  cloth,  and  rest 
by  its  own  weight  on  the  frame  beyond. 
A  bit  of  old  rubber  hose  or  a  mat  of  cloth 
is  next  tacked  to  the  main  pieces  of  the 
frame  at  the  center,  and  the  apparatus  is 
ready  for  use.  The  manner  of  using  it 
appears  in  Fig.  2.  Two  men  are  required 
to  operate  it  readily  and  rapidly.  When 
the  apparatus  has  been  placed  about  the 
tree,  a  stub  formed  by  sawing  off  a  small 
limb  at  the  top  of  the  trunk  is  struck  two 
or  three  brisk  blows  with  a  light  mallet 
having  a  long  handle,  when  the  curculios 
drop  on  the  sheet,  usually  accompanied 
with  numerous  other  insects.  As  the  cur- 
culio  is  a  small  insect,  very  close  ohserva- 


Fig.  1. 

with  carpenter's  tools,  and  is  not  expen- 
sive. To  secure  the  greatest  lightness  the 
frame  is  made  circular,  and  for  conven- 
ience in  handling  it  is  made  in  twosections, 
which  are  joined  by  hinges,  one  of  which 
is  placed  at  the  center  and  the  other  at 
one  end  of  the  frame.  The  other  end  is 
left  without  a  binge  to  form  a  slot  to 
the  center  of  the  frame,  permitting  it  to 
be  slipped  beneath  the  tree,  so  that  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  will  stand  at  the  center 
of  the  frame.  For  full-grown  plum-trees 
the  frame  should  be  about  ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter, which  is  as  large  as  can  be  con- 
veniently handled.  In  trees  of  the  largest 
size  it  is  necessary  ito  place  the  frame 
beneath  part  of  the  tree  at  a  time. 

The  hoop  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  formed  of 
a  strip  of  clear  yellow  pine  three  eighths 
by  three  inches;  the  other  wood  parts  of 
the  frame  are  of  white  pine  seven  eighths 
by  three  inches.  The  ends  of  the  hoop  are 
secured  at  the  slot-end  by  bits  of  sheet-Iron 
fastened  to  the  parts  with  light  clinch- 
nails.  The  whole  frame  is  then  covered 
with  heavy  sheeting  or  unbleached  niuslin, 


Fig.  2. 

vation  is  necessary  to  detect  it  on  the  cloth, 
but  with  practice :  it  is  more  readily  dis- 
cerned. The  insects  may  all  be  swept  into 
a  box  or  pail  and  destroyed  together,  but 
this  method  kills  many  harmless  and  some 
beneficial  species,  while  it  requires  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  time  as  to  hunt  out  the 
curculios  and  destroy  them  singly.  More 
than  four  or  five  curculios  are  seldom 
found  beneath  one  tree  on  a  given  morn- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  the  young  fruits  commence 
to  form,  watch  should  be  begun  for  the 
eurculio,  and  when  the  crescent-shaped 
marks  appear  the  warfare  should  com- 
mence. The  work  should  start  before  sun- 
rise if  the  number  of  trees  to  be  gone 
over  is  large,  and  should  proceed  every  fair 
morning  as  long  as  any  curculios  are 
found.  On  very  windy,  cloudy  or  rainy 
mornings  the  insects  are  not  extant,  hence 
it  is  useless  to  go  over  the  trees.  The 
number  of  mornings  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
ply the  jarring  process  varies  much  with 
different  seasons.  If  cold  and  rainy  pe- 
riods are  frequent  the  egg-laying  period 
is  prolonged  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  it  three  or  even  four  weeks,  but  if 
the  weather  fs  uniformly  warm  and  bright 
two  weeks  may  suffice. 

The  jarring  process  is  less  expensive 
than  it  might  at  first  appear.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  but  a  moment  at  each  tree  each 
morning.  A  total  outlay  in  labor  of  ten  or 
twenty  cents  a  tree  will  usually  suffice  to 
save  a  crop  from  serious  injury,  an  expen- 
diture that  is  abundantly  warranted  by  a 
good  setting  of  fruit. 

While  the  jarring  process  greatly  lessens 
damage  from  the  eurculio,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  not  a  complete  preventive. 
The  fact  that  the  insects  are  removed  from 
the  trees  during  the  egg-laying  period  pre- 
sumes some  damage  to  the  crop.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  jarring  process  all  plums  that 
fall  prematurely  should  be  promptly  gath- 
ered and  destroyed  by  burning  or  other- 
wise, before  the  larvae  have  time  to 
escape.  This  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  jarring  the  trees.  , 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Plam>cnrciillo.-G.  M.  R.,  Conway  Springs, 
Kan.  It  is  the  corcullo  that  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  plums  and  causes  them  to  fall  off.  It 
is  a  little  dart-brown  snout-beetle,  and  the 
remedy  is  to  lav  sheets  ou  the  ground,  and  by 
jarring  the  trees  early  In  the  morning  during 
May  or  June  the  beetles  will  fall  and  may 
be  gathered.  See  article  ou  this  subject  in 
this  issue  of  Faum  and  Fireside. 

Probably  Fire-blight. — J.  It.  s.,  Browns- 
ville, Tenn.  Your  apple-trees  are  probably 
affected  by  what  is  known  as  Are-blight,  al- 
though I  cannot  be  sure  from  your  description 
of  the  trouble  that  this  is  the  cause,  and  it 
may  be  due  to  some  Inseets.  I  would  have 
to  see  a  specimen  of  the  iujuied  twigs  to  be 
sure  of  the  cause.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
if  you  are  sure  no  Insect  Is  present,  that  you 
cut  on*  and  burn  the  affected  parts,  as  this  is 
the  proper  treatment  for  lire-blight. 


Strawberry  Seedlings.— J.  H.,  Kratzville. 

Pa.  To  produce  new  varieties  of  strawberries 
the  seed  must  be  sown,  and  this,  as  you  well 
know,  is  on  the  outside  of  the  berry.  Oue 
method  of  doing  this,  which  I  have  followed 
very  successfully,  is  to  crush  the  ripe  berries 
in  dry  sand;  allow  to  dry  a  little,  and  then 
sow  sand  aud  seed  in  a  box  of  good  loam  or 
in  a  bed.  It  soon  comes  up,  and  as  soon  as  It 
has  its  second  leaves  well  developed  trans- 
plant to  a  good  bed  about  two  inches  apart. 
In  the  course  of  four  weeks,  sav  bv  Septem- 
ber 1st,  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  set 
out  permanently.  They  often  make  runners 
the  first  year,  but  seldom  fruit  until  the 
third  season.  Probably  not  one  plant  in  a 
thousand  will  be  worth  saving. 

Kentucky  CofTee-tree.— P.W.,Gilbertvii!e, 
Iowa,  writes:  "As  I  was  strolling  through  the 
woods  near  Gilbertville  along  the  Cedar  river 
I  found  several  trees  beautifully  shaped,  and 
they  resemble  the  catalpa  somewhat.  I  have 
inquired  around  here  what  kind  of  trees  they 
are,  but  no  one  seems  to  know." 

Replv:— The  tree  that  bore  the  large,  flat 
pod  containing  the  large  bean-like  black  seeds 
is  what  is  known  as  Kentucky  coffee-tree 
(Gymnocladus  canadensis).  It  Is  not  a  com- 
mon tree  anywhere,  but  it  Is  found  occasion- 
ally throughout  the  Mississippi  valley  as  far 
north  as  Mankato,  Minn.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  can  often  be  used  to  advantage  in  or- 
namental planting. 

Planting  a  Vineyard.— R.  G.,  Newport, 

Ohio.  The  best  location  for  a  vineyard, 
generally  speaking,  is  on  an  open,  porous, 
somewhat  retentive  soil,  having  a  southern 
exposure.  The  distance  between  the  vines 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  varieties 
planted.  For  some  of  the  weaker-growing 
varieties  eight  feet  apart  each  way  would  be 
ample  distance,  while  others  would  require 
at  least  ten  feet  in  the  row.  In  order  to 
answer  your  question  in  full  more  space  would 
be  required  than  can  be  given  in  the  columns 
of  a  paper  of  this  sort,  and  would  suggest 
that  if  you  are  going  into  the  raising  of 
grapes  extensively  that  you  had  better  get 
some  little  book  on  the  subject,  such  as 
"Training  of  Grapes,"  by  Prof.  Bailey,  for 
in  this  way  you  would  be  able  to  get  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  subject, 
which  it  is  important  one  should  understand 
before  going  into  such  a  venture.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  talk  with  the  best  grape- 
growers  that  you  can  reach  personally  and 
find  out  their  ways  of  growing  grapes,  and 
whether  they  are  making  any  money  in  the 
business. 

Insects  for  >~ame. — H.  G.,  Harmony,  Ga. 
The  small  insect  shaped  something  like  an 

oyster-shell,  which  covers  the  twig  which 
you  inclose,  is  what  is  known  as  an  oyster- 
shell  bark-louse.  It  is  one  of  the  scale-Insects. 
Its  life  habits  are  about  as  follows:  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  small  clusters  of  eggs  will 
be  found  under  the  shells  on  the  twigs.  Along 
about  the  first  of  June,  or  perhaps  earlier  In 
your  section,  these  eggs  hatch,  and  the  young 
crawl  out  from  under  the  edges  of  the  shells, 
and  move  about  for  a  few  days,  when  they 
become  fixed  in  place  and  insert  their 
suckers  in  the  bark  to  obtain  nourishment; 
they  do  not  move  after  this  time,  but  In- 
crease in  size  during  the"  summer,  and  in  the 
autumn  have  reached  the  length  of  about 
one  eigth  of  an  inch,  and  the  skin  has  become 
a  hardened  case.  Under  this  case  the  female 
lays  her  eggs  and  dies,  and  It  is  these  eggs 
that  are  found  on  the  trees  in  the  spring  and 
which  are  first  referred  to.  This  insect.  1st  an 
extremely  difficult  one  ts  destroy.  It  is  most 
susceptible  to  injury  soon  after  the  eggs  have 
hatched,  when  it  will  be  found  moving  about 
the  tree,  but  it  only  goes  a  short  distance.  At 
this  time  kerosene  emuision  and  probably 
even  tobacco-water  will  destroy  it.  After  the 
insect  has  become  fixed  in  place  and  the  out- 
side shell  has  become  hardened,  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  with  any  known  insecticide.  Alkali 
washes  employed  in  the  winter  and  followed 
by  strong  kerosene  emulsion  are  among  the 
best  remedies.  Recently,  however,  some  of 
our  best  entomologists  have  been  recommend- 
ing the  application  of  clear  kerosene  when 
the  tree  is  dormant  in  the  winter,  spraying 
it  on  thoroughly  on  clear  days  when  there 
is  a  good  wind  blowing,  so  that  the  kerosene 
will  be  quickly  evaporated.  This  has  been 
found  a  very  satisfactory  remedy,  and  when 
properly  applied  there  is  probably  no  danger 
of  injury  to  the  tree.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
myself  of  trying  this  remedy  ou  the  oyster- 
shell  bark-louse  on  apple-trees,  but  have  tried 
it  for  the  similar  scale-insects  that  are  found 
on  the  willow.  In  my  case  I  took  a  paint- 
brush and  early  iu  the  spring  painted  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  when  scales  were  abundant, 
with  clear  kerosene,  working  it  well  into  the 
bark  and  without  any  injury  whatever  to  the 
tree,  and  with  the  result  of  completely  de- 
stroying all  the  scales.  Of  course,  kerosene 
could  not  be  used  safely  when  the  tree  was  in 
leaf,  and  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  kill 
these  insects  during  the  growing  season,  on- 
less  the  work  is  done  at  the  time  when  the 
young  have  hatched  and  are  moving  on  the 
tree.  This  insect  is  distributed  In  various 
ways,  but  principally  by  scions  and  cuttings 
and  by  nursery  stock.  They  are  also  un- 
doubtedly carried  from  tree  to  tree  on  the 
feet  of  birds,  and  possibly  oo  the  bodies  of  our 

larger  insects.  The  insect  with  the  light, 

wooly  covering,  which  was  probably  present 
when  you  shipped  the  twigs,  but  was  gone 
when  it  reached  me,  is  one  of  the  mealy-bugs, 
and  will  need  remedies  about  the  same  as  for 
the  oyster-shell  bark-louse.  I  do  not  think  it 
the  woolly  aphis,  but  if  the  trees  are  doing 
poorly,  dig  out  some  of  the  smaller  roots,  and 
if  you  find  inspcts  on  them,  or  find  them  very 
rough,  send  them  to  me. 


A  Good  Appetite 

Is  Essential  for  the  Health  and 
Strength  of  the  Body. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  creales  an  appetite  by 
gently  toning  the  stomach  and  digestive  or- 
gans. It  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  cures 
nervousness,  gives  sweet,  refreshing  sleep. 
"I  believe  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  med- 
icine in  the  world.  Whenever  I  am  feeling 
out  of  sorts  I  get  a  couple  of  bottles  of  it  and 
begin  taking  it.  and  in  a  short  time  I  am  h'I 
right.  1  have  given  it  to  my  little  boy  and 
it  has  built,  up  his  system  and  given  biui 
strength."   Zesas  Gieuron,  Elk,  Ohio. 


Hood's 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  81;  six  for  $5.   Get  only  Hood's. 


Honrl'«  Pill«l-"re  Iiver.  ms'<  e**?  10 
"uuu  3  rlH»  take,  easy  to  operate. 
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A  FEW  DESIRABLE  EVERGREENS. 

The  use  of  coniferous  evergreens 
would  be  more  general  on  private 
grounds,  and  especially  on  farm 
grounds,  if  the  varieties  and 
their  natures  were  better  understood. 
Conifers  will  grow  in  all  soil  except  that 
which  is  wet,  and  all  of  ithem  are  'highly 
ornamental  and  present  a  great  variety 
of  forms  and  distinctiveness  in  foliage.  The 
old  theory  that  evergreens  can  only  be 
successfully  transplanted  in  June  is  fast 
dying  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can 
be  bandied  safely  in  the  early  spring  or 
early  fail.  In  the  North  we  have  fouud 
the  best  time  in  the  spring  to  be  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and 
in  the  fall  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  September. 

While,  as  stated,  evergreens  will  succeed 
in  nearly  all  soils,  it  'is  but  natural  that  the 
best  results  will  be  gained  when  they  are 
grown  in  soil  moderately  rich,  although 
many  of  the  firs  and  pines,  the  former  in 
.  particular,  will  make  a  -rigorous  growth  in 
thin  soils  and  on  exposed  hillsides. 

The  best  measure  of  success  in  trans- 
planting evergreens  is  bad  when  the  trees 
have  an  abundance  of  fine  fibrous  roots, 
and  such  trees  can  only  be  had  from  nur- 
series where  frequent  transplanting  or 
root-pruning  is  practised. 

One  of  the  finest  lawn  trees  of  the  ever- 
green class  is  the  beautiful  white  silver 
fir  (Abies  concolorj,  commonly  known  as 
the  Colorado  fir,  after  'its  place  of  origin. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet 
or  more;  the  leaves  are  long,  broad  and 
•  leathery,  with  a  glaucous  tinge  when 
young,  changing  to  pale  green  with  age. 
The  branches  are  arranged  in  horizontal 
whorls,  giving  the  tree  a  decidedly  strik- 
ing appearance. 

The  tiger's-tail  spruce  is  a  •magnificent 
tree  for  the  lawn;  its  habit  of  growtQi  is 
dense,  the  branches  thickly  set,  with  stiff, 
sharp-pointed  leaves  of  a  deep  shade  of 
green.  It  grows  only  to  a  moderate  'height, 
and  with  its  horizontal  branches  and  pen- 
dulous twigs  is  very  handsome. 

Rocky  mountain  blue  spruce  (Picea 
pungens)  is  rightly  called  the  ''queen  of 
the  spruces."  It  is  a  dense-growing  pyr- 
amidical  tree,  with  stiff-jointed  foliage 
varying  in  color  from  deep  green  to  sil- 
ver-gray. In  the  variety  glauca  the 
silvery  color  of  the  foliage  is  Very  pro- 
nounced, more  so  than  in  any  evergreen 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  making  it  at 
once  a  handsome  and  striking  lawn  orna- 
ment. 

Among  pines  the  Swiss  stone-pine 
(Pinus  cembra)  is  undoubtedly  most  at- 
tractive for  the  lawn.  It  grows  to  a 
medium  'height,  is  somewhat  pyramidal  in 
form,  and  is  thickly  branched  to  the 
ground.  The  foliage  is  dense,  silvery  in 
shade,  and  the  formation  is  more  of  a 
feathery  nature  than  any  other  evergreen, 
making  it  a  decidedly  striking  specimen 
among  conifers. 

The  golden  plumy  Japan  cypress  (C. 
obtusa,  variety  Plumosa  aurea)  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  family,  aside  from  some  of 
the  dwarf  varieties  for  general  ornamenta- 
tion. Indeed,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  may  be  of  value,  it,  with  C.  squar- 
rosa,  are  the  only  varieties  of  cypress 
which  will  be  found  satisfactory  in  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  grower.  C.  plumosa 
aurea  is  showy,  easily  cultivated  and  at- 
tractive as  a  single  specimen  for  grouping 
with  other  evergreens  or  for  an  ornament- 
al hedge.  When  young  the  foliage  is  deep 
golden-yellow,  retaining  its  color  through- 
out the  season.  C.  squarrosa  is  of  dense 
irregular  growth  and  soft  silvery  foliage. 
The  tree  is  graceful  and  branches  nearly 
to  the  ground. 

Thuja  occidentalis,  variety  pyramidalis, 
pyramidal  arbor-vitae,  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  class,  and  is  rapidly  taking 
tho  place  of  the  Irish  juniper,  when  a  tree 
of  pyramid  form  is  desired.  It  is  fulily  as 
dense  and  straiglit  as  the  juniper,  perfect- 
ly hardy,  with  distinct  dark  green  foliage. 
Beyond  all  doubt  the  best  of  all  evergreen 
pyramidal  trees  for  single  specimens. 

The  dwarf  evergreens  have  come  into 
general  use  rapidly  of  late,  and  yet  not  so 
many  of  them  are  planted  as  there  should 
be.  For  corners  on  the  lawn,  set  in  groups 
at  the  bend  of  a  driveway  or  even  as 
individual  specimens  on  the  lawn  they  are 
unsurpassed.  One  of  the  finest  arrange- 
ments of  dwarf  evergreens  I  ever  saw 
was  a  group  of  some  fifty  plants  just  at 
the  sharp  bend  in  the  driveway,  as  if 


wound  through  the  grounds,  surrounding  a 
certain  farm-house.  The  plan  showed  an 
almost  perfect  graduation  of  shade  from 
the  bluish-green  foliage  of  the  heath- 
leaved  Japan  cypress  to  the  bright  foliage 
of  the  golden  arbor-vitae. 

One  of  the  most  un'ique  of  dwarf  ever- 
greens is  the  obtuse  Japan  cypress,  which 
is  especially  desirable  allong  the  edge  of 
walks  or  set  in  groups.  The  plant  is 
dwarf,  of  slow  growth  and  fine  dense 
foliage  of  good  color  and  arrangement. 

The  heath-leaved  Japan  cypress  is  a 
conical  plant,  with  small,  soft  foliage  of 
bluish-green  in  summer,  shading  to  a  rich 
bronze  in  winter.  Choice  and  hardy,  and 
succeeds  in  any  soil. 

The  golden  Chinese  juniper  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  colored  of  all  evergreens, 
and  should  be  planted  in  the  full  sunlight 
to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  golden- 
yellow  foliage.  . 

Parson's .  compact  arbor-vitae  is  very 
dwarf,  the  foliage  dense,  of  good  color,  and- 
the  plant  forms  a  perfect  globe  with  but 
little  pruning.  One  of  the  best  varieties 
for  single  specimen  on  small  grounds. 

Woodward's  arbor-vitae  is  a  most  de- 
sirable sort,  and  is  much  used  for  dividing 
portions  of  the  grounds,  along  drives  and 
for  borders  or  line  divisions  in  cemeteries. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  and  requires  little  or  no  pruning  to 
preserve  its  natural  globular  form.  The 
foliage  is  dense,  deep  green,  very  pleasing 
and  attractive. 

The  foregoing  list  by  no  means  com- 
prises all  the  desirable  evergreens,  but 
enough  of  the  best  for  general  planting  are 
named  to  give  the  interested  reader  a 
choice  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  There 
is  no  reason  why  farm  grounds  should  not 
have  specimens  of  the  choice  varieties  of 
evergreens,  instead  of  planting  of  the  more 
common  sorts,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  but  a 
trifle  more  costly;  and  as  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning, about  all  that  is  required  to  grow 
tbem  successfully  is  to  see  that  they  have 
au  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  transplant 
them  at  the  proper  season  and  in  fairly 
good  soil.  Geo.  R.  Knapp. 


MAKING  BUTTER  IN  SUMMER. 

I  wish  to  tell  how  gilt-edge  butter  may 
be  made  with  no  better  facilities  than  a 
good  well  of  cold  water  and  a  common  cel- 
lar. I  prefer  tin  vessels  for  setting  the 
milk;  am  now  using  flaring  gallon  buckets. 
They  are  light,  cheap,  easily  kept  clean, 
and  sweet.  The  cellar  Is  kept  clean, 
freshly  whitewashed  and  well  aired.  It 
should  be  ventilated  at  night,  but  kept 
closed  through  the  day.  If  there  is  a 
damp,  moldy  smell,  remove  the  milk, 
scald  with  as  small  a  quantity  of  water 
as  will  do  the  work,  and  wipe  up  dry. 
Copperas  scattered  in  the  corners  and  a 
box  of  slaked  lime  are  good  to  absorb  the 
damp.  I  set  the  milk  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  and  cover  with  a  frame  made  of 
lath.  Sail  four  lath  into  a  square,  and  put 
one  every  six  inches.  Put  a  leg  at  each 
corner,  a  foot  or  more  high.  Tack  muslin 
over  this  frame,  and  you  have  a  light,  se- 
cure cover  for  twenty  buckets  of  milk. 
The  muslin  can  be  removed  and  washed 
once  a  month,  and  the  frame  scoured  and 
sunned,  which  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  heavy  wooden  lids,  besides  letting  the 
milk  cool  quicker  and  throw  off  the  odors 
that  a  close  cover  confines  in  the  milk. 

The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
milk  free  of  taint  from  the  stable  to  the 
churn.  A  wire  strainer  covered  with  a 
thin  muslin  cloth  will  keep  out  any  stray 
'hair  and  sediment  that  may  accidentally 
faill  into  the  bucket.  The  milk  must  not 
set  over  thirty-six  hours  in  cool  weather 
and  twenty-four  in  wann  weather.  If  the 
cellar  will  not  keep  it  sweet  in  hot,  damp 
weather,  it  should  be  skimmed  every 
twelve  hours,  or  as  soon  as  it  turns.  I 
use  four-gallon  tin  buckets  with  lids  for 
cream.  I  keep  the  cream  hung  in  the  well. 
Every  time  cream  is  added,  stir  thoroughly, 
that  it  may  ripen  evenly.  It  should  be 
churned  every  other  day  in  warm  weather. 

Use  a  churn  thermometer.  The  temper- 
ature should  be  sixty  degrees  in  summer 
and  sixty-two  degrees  in  winter.  A  barrel- 
churn  is  my  favorite.  When  the  butter 
comes  in  small  globules,  draw  off  the  milk, 
throw  in  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  bucketful 
of  cold  water.  The  salt  will  help  separate 
the  milk  from  the  butter.  Sway  the  churn 
back  and  forth  gently,  and  draw  off  and 
put  in  more  water  until  it  runs  off  clear. 
Spread  the  butter  evenly  over  the  bottom 
of  the  Churn,  and  with  a  paddle  cut  it  up 
fine.  Sprinkle  with  fine  dairy-salt,  accord- 
ing to  taste  of  customers.     One  dealer 


wants  an  ounce  to  the  pound;  less  than 
this  suits  most  people.  Then  cut  it  in 
sections,  placing  one  on  the  other;  then 
chop  fine  again,  until  the  salt  is  thoroughly 
distributed.  Then  pat  and  work  gently 
into  a  long  roll.  Cut  into  pound  sections, 
and  print.  Chopping  will  not  break  the 
grain  like  working,  Butter  treated  thus  is 
firm  and  yellow,  with  no  streaks,  needs  no 
working  over,  and  when  broken  apart 
shows  the  fine  golden  grain  and  has  the 
sweet,  rich  butter  flavor  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  customers. 

S.  Naomi  Wolcott. 


IMPROVED  HARROWING. 

With  the  advanced  age  of  industry,  in- 
ventions, manufactories,  sciences,  and  the 
consequent  cheaper  mode  of  production 
of  almost  everything,  the  farmer  is  nat- 
urally put  to  his  wit's  end  to  bring  the 
products  of  his  labor  to  the  market  in  the 
best  possible  shape  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  so  that  there 
will  be  a  margin  of  profit.  In  order  to  do 
this  he  will  have  to  farm  in  a  great  meas- 
ure with  his  head.  True,  machinery  of 
every  description  and  for  every  possible 
use  can  be  purchased.  Yet  if  a  man  don't 
hitch  brains  on  one  side  of  the  tongue,  he 
is  like  a  steamship  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean  fully  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  electric  appliances  and  triple 
expansion  engines  connected  to  three  pro- 
pellers, but  without  a  rudder. 

The  'age  of  guesswork-sort  of  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  farming  is  fast  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past,  being  superceded  by 
more  advanced  ideas  and  methods.  We 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  means.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  land, 
it  must  be  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility.  How- 
ever, fair  returns  may  be  had  from  land 
that  is  thin  by  deep,  thorough  cultivation 
and  pulverizing  the  surface.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  raise  a  crop  in  clods,  for  one 
half  the  fertility  available  is  locked  up  in 
them. 

The  old  wood-frame  harrow  with  one 
and  one  and  one  fourth  inch  or  one  and 
one  half  inch  teeth  did  very  good  work, 
but  it  always  left  deep  furrows  after  each 
tooth,  and  the  clods  were  unbroken.  If 
the  land  was  hilly,  these  formed  natural 
waterways  which  would  wash  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  To  obviate  this  I  purchased 
a  sixty-tooth  steel-frame  harrow,  with 
small  teeth  which  are  adjustable.  This, 
by  slanting  the  teeth  back  a  little,  cut  and 
smashed  the  clods  and  left  the  ground  in 
very  good  shape,  except  myriads  of  small 
clods  and  particles  of  crust  formed  by  the 
last  rain. 

To  experiment  a  little,  I  put  a  four  by 
four  inch  oak  stick  ten  feet  long,  the  width 
of  the  harrow,  close  up  behind,  with  the 
edge  down,  fastening  it  with  common 
fencing- wire  just  so  it  would  vibrate.  I 
next  took  the  eveners  off  the  binder  and 
attached  three  horses.  This  smashed  the 
remaining  clods  and  left  the  ground  as  fine 
as  the  garden,  made  it  smooth,  filling  up 
all  hoof-marks  and  low  places.  This  not 
only  saved  the  time  of  running  over  again 
with  the  plank-smoother  or  the  roller,  but 
it  left  the  ground  free  from  harrow-marks. 

W.  Jay  Beighle. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE.  > 
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From  Florida. — Having  been  a  resident  of 
South  Florida  for  fourteen  years,  I  write 
these  lines.  A  knowledge  of  the  true  sit- 
uation of  affairs  may  be  a  blessing  to  some 
who  are  seeking  a  milder  climate.  We  have 
depended  too  much  on  the  orange  for  a 
money-crop.  It  was  a  very  deceptive  crop 
and  was  practically  ruined  three  winters  ago 
by  a  blizzard.  But  no  country  can  long  be 
held  down  which  has  good  health  and  a  mild 
climate,  and  which  is  the  easiest  place  in  the 
world  to  make  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 
But  a  sure-money  crop  is  what  we  have  long 
needed;  this  we  seem  to  have  in  tobacco.  I 
saw  tobacco  giowing  here  on  unfertilized  land 
that  measured  ten  and  one  half  feet,  and  this 
crop  sold  last  February  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
pound.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  Citrus 
county  there  is  a  chain  of  lakes  twenty-five 
miles  long,  and  amid  these  lakes  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  laud  that  can 
be  bought  for  almost  a  song.  Abundant 
orange  groves  could  be  turned  into  tobacco- 
farms  and  bonanzas  made  of  them.  I  have 
seen  sixty-five  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes  dug 
from  a  single  volunteer  sprout.  I  am  not  a 
real-estate  agent— own  less  than  one  hundred 
acres  of  land— but  it  would  give  me  the  great- 
est joy  to  see  this  fair  peninsula  what  it 
should  be— filled  with  good  people. 

Inverness,  Fla.  J.  V.  S. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Do  Laval  Alpha 

"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept 
best  and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to  all 
imitations  and  infringe- 
ments. Endorsed  by  all  au- 
thorities. More  than  125,000 
in  use.  Sales  ten  to  one  of  all 
others  combined.  All  styles 
and  sizes  — $50.-  to  $225.- 
Save  $5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow 
per  year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to 
$5.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1898. 
Send  for  new  Cata- 
logue containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Stb,,    I   74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


ELECTRIC 


HANDY 
WAGON 


MADE  TO  LAST  ALWAYS. 


Our  perfect  knowledge  of  this  wagon  and  the  quality  of 
material  used  in  its  construction  leads  us  to  declare  it 
to  be  the  NEATEST,  STRONGEST,  MOST  D  UK- 
ABLE,  LONGEST  LIVED,  EASIEST  TO  LOAD 
wagon  made.  Has  our  famous  straight  or  stagger  spoke 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

Wheels  have  any  width  of  tire,  from  2  to  8  inches? 
any  height,  from  24  to  60  inches.  Impervious  to 
heat  or  cold;  can't  dry  out,  get  loose  or  rot;  NO  RE- 
SETTING TIRES  and  repairs.     Best  angle  steel 

a«raas3AII  F.  0.  B.  For  $25.00 

It  has  given  universal  satisfaction  and  will  fit  your  re- 
quests exactly.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  FREE 
catalogue  and  prices.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILLS. 


Armed  Intervention 

Is  not  necessary  to  the  peace  of  stock  or  safety 
of  crops  about  which  Page  Pence  is  erected., 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


GEO.ERTEL&CO  aUINCY.ILL. 


WAGON 


A  better  Scale  for 
less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 
Address, 

Jones  o  f  Binghamton, 
Blnghamton,  N.  T. 


Something 

entirely 
new. 

FREIGHT  PAID. 


SCALES 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 


Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESS  MFC. CO 

No.  8  Main  St.,  Mt.Qilead,  Ohio 


317C.  PER  ROD 


Is  all  it  costs 
to  build  thej 
bestWovenWireFence  j 
on  earth  with  ourl 
Automatic  Machine,  j 
We  sell  the  Famous  ( 

coil  spring  wire  | 

Catalogue  Free. 
Kokomo  Fence  MachineCo.  j, 

Box  67.  Kokomo,  Ind.  L 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Boomer  A  Boiehert  Press  Co.,  99   W.  Water  St.,  Sjrraeuse,N.Y. 


COVER  YOUR  BUILDINGS  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

the  same  as  was  used  ten  years  ago  when  METAL 
ROOFING  was  GOOD.   Write  for  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.. 
73  Sigler  St.,  Niles,  O. 


FIRE  WEATHER  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 

and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL    t'EILISGS   AND    SIDE  WALLS. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
PENN  METAL  CEILING  AND  ROOFING  CO.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO. 

835  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  will  sell  you  a  Spray 
Pump,  Gas  Engine  or  Cider  Press  direct  from  factory. 


i 


6  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  jusk  is,  mm. 


eggs,  they  are  willing  to  pay  well.  Certain 
poultrymen  have  been  known  to  get  sixty 
cents  a  dozen  when  the  regular  price  was 
only  twenty  cents.  Some  persons  have  a 
stamp,  but  customers  do  not  like  a  stamped 
egg.  Any  honest,  truthful  man  can  do  the 
same  thing,  and  rn  nearly  any  town  or  city, 
but  he  must  have  patience.  Customers 
may  not  know  him,  aind  it  takes  time,  but 
it  pays  in  the  end.  If  you  expect  to  drive 
around,  buy  up  eggs  to  sell  and  from  all 
quarters,  you  will  not  do  well  to  try;  re- 
member .that  a  single  stale  egg  breaks  up 
the  good- will  of  a  customer. 


torn  heat  in  the  brooder,  as  well  as  to  too 
rapid  feathering.  Feed  often,  giving  fine 
ground  green  bone  and  chopped  moat  with 
the  ration,  and  keep  both  the  brooder- 
house  and  the  brooder  warm. 


©ur  Ifarm. 


NOTES  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

Any  one  who  can  give  us  a  thoroughly 
hardy  peach,  able  to  endure  the 
climate  of  the  whole  apple  belt, 
will  not  only  confer  a  great  bless- 
ing on  others,  but  reap  a  fortune  for  him- 
self. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  neither  Crosby 
nor  Fitzgerald  carried  its  buds  through 
the  rather  mild  winter  of  1S97  with  safety. 
Yet  I  am  sure  that  this  desideratum  is 
possible,  because  I  have  had  a  peach,  acci- 
dentally sent  me  in  a  lot  of  others,  which 
proved  to  be  well  worthy  of  propagation. 
Unfortunately,  the  winter  of  1895  killed  it 
before  I  had  budded  it  into  a  row  of  seed- 
lings prepared  to  receive  it. 

Still  it  is  possible  with  little  trouble  to 
grow  peaches  enough  for  family  use  in 
pots  and  boxes.  In  my  coldhouse  I  had  a 
half  dozen  trees  in  full  bloom  March  15th. 
These  are  kept  under  glass  during  the 
winter,  and  they  remain  there  through  the 
summer,  or  are  set  outside  after  all  danger 
of  freezing  is  passed.  A  good  plan  is  to 
grow  them  espalier  against  the  back  wall 
of  a  cold  greenhouse.  I  do  not  find  that 
boxes  set  in  a  damp  cellar  through  the 
winter  come  out  as  well  in  the  spring. 
Without  a  greenhouse  I  would  keep  them 
through  the  winter  in  a  light  chamber  or 
other  house-room.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  the  temperature  from  falling  more 
than  three  or  four  degrees  below  zero. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Georgia,  has 
sent  out  a  new  peach  which  he  calls  the 
Everbearing.  The  tree  seems  to  have  the 
habit  of  carrying  blossoms  and  fruit  at  the 
same  time,  much  like  an  orange.  This 
will  not  adapt  it  to  northern  climates,  but 
will  make  it  a  very  useful  peach  for  grow- 
ing in  boxes.  Such  trees  do  not  need  to  be 
over  three  to  five  feet  in  height.  This  new 
peach  is  a  freestone,  three  and  one  half 
inches  long  by  three  inches  broad.  The 
flesh  is  white,  very  juicy  and  of  fine 
flavor.  Probably  it  is  an  acquisition  for 
special  uses. 

»  *  * 

Johnson  and  Stokes  sent  out  last  year  a 
vineless  sweet  potato.  I  am  not  yet  sure 
that  these  potatoes  will  be  of  much  value 
on  our  clay  soils;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  can  grow  them  in  our  gardens  for 
home  use  whenever  we  have  well-tilled 
soil.  It  will  be  easy  to  protect  a  few  bushes 
from  late  frosts.  Owing  to  their  bushy 
growth  they  need  to  be  set  pretty  close, 
much  like  Irish  potatoes,  in  a  trench.  They 
are  said  to  yield  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  are  also 
said  to  keep  nearly  as  well  as  Irish  potatoes, 
while  they  mature  in  one  hundred  days 
after  planting. 

*  *  * 

The  JJew  York  agricultural  experiment 
station  cautions  those  who  intend  to  raise 
beets  for  sugar  against  the  tendency  to 
take  exceptional  yields  as  representing  the 
average.  It  also  indicates  that  capital  is 
likely  to  be  placed  unwisely  in  the  erection 
of  factories.  "  Beet-sugar  manufacture 
should  be  entered  upon  with  great  caution, 
and  only  after  exhaustive  study  of  the 
problems  involved.  Farmers  should  be 
cautious  about  taking  stock  in  factories, 
unless  the  men  who  control  the  enterprises 
are  personally  known  and  trusted."  These 
are  words  to  be  weighed  carefully  by  any 
man  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  any 
entirely  new  enterprise  in  the  way  of 
production. 

*  *  * 

The  Vermont  experiment  station  warns 
growers  of  plums  that  many  varieties  are 
uncertain  of  self-pollinization.  As  a  rule, 
plums  do  better  when  grown  close  to- 
gether. The  different  varieties  should 
also  be  intermixed.  This  is  especially  true 
of  our  native  plums.  One  or  two  of  the 
earlier  varieties  of  European  plums,  like 
the  Magnum  Benum,  will  be  benefited  by 
planting  with  the  Japanese  sorts.  The 
Wild  Goose  plum  is  a  good  sample  of 
American  native  plums  that  fail  altogether, 
unless  cross-fertilized.       E.  P.  Powell. 


"I  am  busy  farming,  so  oau't  get  any  time 
to  canvass  except  on  rainy  days.  Was  out 
part  of  three  days  this  week,  and  sold  18 
Peerless  Atlas.  The  order  Is  Inclosed.  It  Is 
a  wouderful  seller,  aud  I'akm  and  Firkside 
Is  good:  people  like  both  It  aud  the  Woman's 
Homk  Companion  flrst-rate.  I  am  golug  to 
give  this  business  all  the  time  possible."— 
T.  A.  Stewart,  Prlslco,  Mo. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


DISEASE  AND  SUMMER  FEEDING. 

Many  diseases  are  due  to  the  farmer 
feeding  his  fowls  in  summer  when  they 
do  not  need  it,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  procure  their  food  by  exercise  and 
of  such  variety  as  can  be  had  in  the 
fields.  It  is  the  inclination  to  assist 
the  hens  that  causes  diseases  in  sum- 
mer. The  belief  that  the  more  feed 
given  the  larger  the  number  of  eggs  has 
done  much  to  retard  production,  for  really 
-one  of  the  quickest  methods  of  putting  an 
end  to  egg-production  is  to  feed  heavily  at 
a  period  of  the  year  when  the  bodily  de- 
mands of  the  fowl  are  least.  Every  ounce 
of  food  consumed  and  digested  that  is  not 
utilized  in  producing  eggs  is  stored  on 
the  body  as  fat,  and  the  packing  of  the 
crop  with  food  faster  than  it  can  be  passed 
into  the  gizzard  not  only  induces  fermen- 
tation in  the  crop,  but  also  impairs  diges- 
tion by  overtaxing  the  capacities  of  the 
fowl  and  thus  leads  to  'bowel  disease.  It 
is  correct  to  supply  food  when  it  is  lack- 
ing, but  this  should  be  done  intelligently, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  a  hen  has 
had  enough.  How  much  to  feed  a  flock 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  as  a  fact, 
because  no  two  hens  are  alike  or  eat  the 
same  quantity  or  kind.  A  single  hen  often 
varies  her  diet  in  quantity,  eating  more  to- 
day than  yesterday,  and  refusing  food  one 
day  that  she  had  readily  accepted  previous- 
ly. The  omly  way  to  be  sure  is  to  feed  less 
than  to  risk  giving  too  much.  In  order  to 
learn  how  to  do  this  I  will  state  (as  has 
been  done  before)  that  the  proper  mode 
is  to  weigh  a  certain  amount  of  food,  say 
two  pounds,  and  let  the  hens  eat  until  the 
last  one  walks  away  satisfied.  Then  weigh 
the  food  that  was  uneaten.  The  difference 
will  be  the  quantity  eaten  by  the  hens 
when  allowed  all  that  they  can  consume  at 
one  meal.  Now,  as  k  is  not  advisable  to 
give  the  hens  all  they  can  eat,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  hens  ate  twenty  ounces.  Then 
give  them  only  one  half  as  much  (ten 
ounces)  in  the  morning,  nothing  at  noon, 
and  a  full  meal  (twenty  ounces)  at  night. 
Such  is  the  plan  which  should  be  adopted 
far  the  winter  season.  In  summer  they 
can  pick  much  of  tjheir  food,  and  should 
have  a  meal  only  at  night,  but  not  a  full 
one,  giving  them  the  ten  ounces  at  night, 
as  it  will  be  amply  sufficient. 


THE  PREFERENCE  OF  BREEDS. 

Regarding  the  laying  qualities  of  the 
breeds  the  climate  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  safe  to  claim  that  not  one 
Leghorn  hen  in  a  thousand  has  laid  two 
hundred  eggs  in  a  year,  and  but  few  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs.  A  fair 
profit  can  be  made  in  poultry  by  judicious 
management,  but  it  is  wrong  to  make  per- 
sons believe  they  cam  become  suddenly  rich 
at  the  business,  or  that  it  is  something  that 
any  body  can  engage  in  successfully.  The 
poultryman,  the  breed,  the  crops,  the  runs, 
the  feed,  the  climate  and  other  factors 
must  be  considered.  If  it  was  known 
which  breed  was  the  best,  and  the  fact 
made  conclusive,  there  would  be  but  one 
breed,  as  everybody  would  prefer  that 
breed.  Those  who  select  a  clean-leg  fowl, 
hardy,  with  barred  plumage,  medium  size, 
active,  with  a  single  comb,  excellent  for 
mairket  or  laying,  aud  that  can  forage  well, 
would  prefer  the  Plymouth  Rock;  but  there 
are  those  who  would  prefer  a  bird  that 
bears  confinement  well,  can  be  kept  in 
with  a  fence  four  feet  high,  has  a  comb 
so  small  that  it  escapes  the  frost,  has  a 
large  carcass  and  lays  well  in  the  winter 
season  because  it  is  heavily  protected  with 
plenty  of  feathers  and  is  not  paatiial  to  wkle 
areas  for  foraging,  amd  will  select  the 
Light  Brahmas.  Which  is  better  depends 
on  the  object  one  has  in  view. 


SECURING  CUSTOMERS. 

Most  of  the  successful  dealers  or  poul- 
trymen sell  direct  to  regular  customers 
from  the  stalls,  but  some  supply  'booses 
(private)  daily.  They  keep  their  own  hens, 
do  not  use  rotteu  eggs  for  nest-eggs,  aud 
will  not  buy  from  others  unless  they  have 
a  partial  supervision  over  the  yards  from 
which  they  buy.  Eggs  must  be  collected 
every  day.  Oik>  l«id  egg  in  a  dozen  is 
fatal  to  them.  It  takes  time  to  build  up 
such  a  trade,  as  dealers  must  first  gain 
the  confidence  of  their  customers.  When 
the  customers  find  that  they  can  depend 
ou  the  poultryuieu  bo  supply  strictly  fresh 


AN  ESTIMATE  ON  PROFITS. 

Everything  depends  on  the  shelter,  the 
foraging  and  general  surroundings  and 
conditions.  Some  people  feed  entirely  too 
much  of  one  kind  of  food,  and  half  of  the 
farmers  allow  lice  to  reap  the  most  profit; 
hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  do  not 
make  poultry  pay.  From  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
keep  one  hundred  and  fifty  hens,  mixed 
breeds,  for  one  yeaT,  the  amount  would  be, 
if  the  fowls  are  fed  regularly,  watered  and 
kept  comfortable,  aibout  as  follows:  Six 
bushels  corn,  six  oushels  wheat,  six  bush- 
els oats,  one  thousand  pounds  corn-meal, 
one  thousand  pounds  white  clover  hay, 
three  hundred  pounds  linseed-meal,  three 
hundred  pounds  wheat  bran,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  meat  scrap,  two 
hundred  pounds  bone-meal  and  twenty- 
five  bushels  roots,  cooked.  Now  as  to 
profits.  Where  grain  is  cheap  eggs  are 
usually  cheap;  but  with  this  ration  of  food 
there  ought  to  be  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half  profit  for  each  hen,  with 
proper  attention  to  them  and  marketing 
eggs  at  the  proper  time.  But  as  hens  dif- 
fer in  the  amounts  of  food  eaten  by  them, 
estimates  are  not  reliable,  observation  be- 
ing only  the  guide.  •» 


THE  PROPER  FEEDING  OF  FOWLS. 

The  care  of  fowls  means  business  every 
day  in  the  yeaT,  but  it  is  not  unlike  any 
other  business  in  which  one  would  suc- 
ceed. The  buildings  should  be  made  of 
matched  lumber,  and  cleaned,  painted  and 
whitewashed  several  times  a  year.  Road- 
dust,  lime,  tobacco-stems,  sulphur  and 
forest-leaves  may  be  used  for  a  litter  and 
for  a  nest.  The  food,  a  large  part,  some 
of  which  may  be  raised  on  the  land,  may 
consist  of  clover  hay,  cut  fine,  all  of  the 
grains,  cracked  or  ground  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  rye  amd  buckwheat;  also  vegetables, 
onions,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  mangels, 
meat,  bones,  shells  and  gravel,  the  latter 
being  crushed;  ailso  skimmed  milk  in  lim- 
ited quantities,  with  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water.  The  above  foods  are  furnished  in 
quantities,  as  the  judgment  of  the  poultry- 
man  directs. 


WASHING  THE  POULTRY- HOUSE. 

The  sprayer  permits  of  giving  the  poul- 
try-house a  thorough  scrubbing  occasion- 
ally. It  is  done  on  a  warm,  clear  day, 
thoroughly  spraying  the  walls  and  floor 
with  water,  using  an  old  broom  on  the 
floor  to  loosen  the  dirt,  and  finally  drench- 
ing with  the  sprayer,  first  removing  the 
nests.  Afber  this  is  done  leave  the  door 
and  windows  open  and  let  the  work  be 
performed  early  in  the  morning,  but  not 
in  winter,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  below  forty  degrees.  In 
summer  'it  should  be  done  as  often  as  once 
a  week. 


COLOR  OF  THE  YOLK. 

There  is  nottfing  in  the  color  of  the  yolk 
to  indicate  the  quality.  The  proportion  of 
coloring  matter  in  an  egg  is  very  small, 
and  the  color  of  the  yolk  is  deepened  in 
proportion  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
food.  In  the  summer,  when  the  hen  se- 
cures a  greater  variety,  there  will  be  more 
coloring  matter  in  the  food,  especially  from 
the  several  grasses.  In  winter,  wheu  dry 
food  is  used,  the  coloring  matter  is  not  so 
abundant.  In  proof  of  th'is,  feed  a  few 
cooked  carrots  to  the  hens,  and  the  yolk 
will  have  a  deeper  color,  but  it  will  not 
necessarily  be  better  in  quality. 


FORCING  CHICKS. 

If  chicks  have  leg  weakix«ss  and  move 
on  their  knees,  but  Ibave  good  appetites, 
the  difficulty  is  due  to  rapid  growth.  Most- 
ly cockerels  have  it,  and  they  usually  re- 
cover. Feed  ground  greeu  bone.  When 
chicks  stagger  and  are  weak,  with  feathers 
rough,  ami  sometimes  have  bowel  disease, 
it  is  due  to  lack  of  heait  or  too  much  bot- 


TURKEY-HENS. 

If  yon  have  carefully  reserved  your  tur- 
key-hens you  will  know  which  of  them  lay 
the  largest  number  of  eggs  and  which  are 
the  better  mothers.   Many  farmers  sac- 
rifice their  best  bens  because  they  are  I 
small,  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
birds  in  the  flock;  but  it  is  better  to  keep 
a  good  amd  tried  hen  than  to  lose  her  - 
services.   The  females  should  be  retained 
for  their  qualities  as  mothers,  as  it  is  bet- 
ter to  raise  the  young  turkeys  than  to; 
sacrifice  them  in  the  endeavor  to  gain  some- 
other  point. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Turkeys.— J.  J.,  Jacob,  Iowa,  writes: 
"Which  of  The  breeds  of  turkeys  is  considered" 

the  hardiest?"  - 

Reply:— The  best-known  breeds  are  the 
Bronze  and  White  Holland.  They  do  not 
differ  in  hardiness. 

Oronnd  Bone. — A.  F.  S.,  Wayne  City,  111., 
writes:  ""What  is  the  usual  allowance  of 
ground  bone  for  a  dozen  hens— not  cut  green 

bone?" 

Reply.:— Use  the  coarse  kind  and  scatter 
it  over  the  runs;  the  hens  will  eat  only  as' 

much  as  they  desire. 

Dying  in  the  Shells.— A.  A.,  Chatham, 

Ont.,  writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shells  during  hatching?" 

Reply: — It  may  be  due  to  too  much  mois- 
ture in  incubators  or  lack  of  duty  by  hens, 
but  the  principal  cause  is  usually  the  eggs, 
which  may  be  from  inbred  or  weak  stock  or 
from  fat  hens. 

Poultry -bouse. —J.  S.  C,  Teasdale,  Utah, 
writes:  "How  large  should  a  house  be  to 
hold  one  hundred  hens,  and  how  many  win- 
dows?" 

Reply:— A  house  for  one  hundred  fowls 
should  be  at  least  twelve  by  sixty  feet,  di- 
vided into  three  apartments,  each  twelve  by 
twenty  feet,  dividing  the  flock  Into  three 
families.  Three  large  windows  should  be 
sufficient. 

Incubators  in  Summer.—  M.  G.  R.,  Cam- 
den, Del.,  writes:  "Will  it  pay  to  procure 
and  operate  an  incubator  in  summer?  Will 
not  the  prices  be  low  before  the  chicks  go  to 

market?" 

Reply:— The  summer  season  is  the  best 
during  which  to  operate  and  learn,  as  eggs 
are  then  cheaper,  less  warmth  Is  required  te 
be  provided,  and  there  is  a  greater  variety  of: 
food.  By  the  fall  of  the  year  experience  will 
have  been  gained.  Chicks  bring  good  prices 
as  late  as  October. 


Have  you  ever  thought  how,  at 
a  little  expense,  you  might  fix  up 
some  of  your  old  buildings,  pre- 
vent leaky  roofs,  make  warm  your 
sheds,  barns,  hen-houses,  hotbeds, 
and  green-houses?  Neponset  Water- 
proof Red  Rope  Fabric,  for  roofing 
and  side-covering,  will  do  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  frost-proof  and  water- 
proof. It  takes  the  place  of  back 
plaster  in  dwellings,  and  shingles 
and  clapboards  on  outbuildings. 
Very  much  cheaper.  Costs  only 
one  cent  per  square  foot  at  the 
factory,  with  the  necessary  nails  . 
and  tin  caps  for  putting  it  on. 

For  inside  lining  Ncponset  Black 
Building  Paper  is  serviceable  and 
economical. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  ff.  Bird  *  Son, 
East  Waluole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum- 
ber, and  Building 
Supplies. 

/ft  -f  n  And  up— Rest  Inculta- 
a  I  II  t°r made.  More  practi- 
*R  I  II  cal  progressive  features 
than  aiiy  other.  Indis- 
putable evideuce  that  our  sys- 
tem is  the  correct  one.  Cat- 
alogue free.  "We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALTJMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALIJIA,  CAL. 


BODY  LICE 

on  poultry  killed  instantly  withthitiuichine. ' 
No  half.  :     needed.   Lots  of  eggs  with  less 
feed  and  labor.    Semi  stamp  for  cir* 
cularn.    Agent*  w  anted.  Address 
CUAS.  SC111LD  CO.  B 1 1,  Ionia,  Hlch, 


ROOFING 


The  best  Hed  Hope  Hooting  for 
lc.  per  8q.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  in* 
_  eluded.  Substitutes  for  Piaster. 
Samples  free.  THF  FAY  Mamlla  ROOFIMI  CO.,  fmtm,  -f.'. 


FRANK  BERKLEY  MFG.  CO.  Kdc££S3 

111.,  will  seU  you  a  Feed  Cooker  direct  from  factory. 


June  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Queries. 


«®-READ  THIS  NOTICE. "*» 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  Bhould  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  mattfers  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


;  Taking  Up  Tulips.— J.  E.  S.,  Beemer,  Neb., 
writes:  "When  snail  I  take  up  tulips  after 
they  are  done  blooming?" 

Reply:— As  soon  as  the  steins  turn  yellow 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  dry  take  up  the 
bulbs  and  put  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
When  dry.  clean  off  the  earth  and  old  skin, 
and  put  them  in  paper  Bags,  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  in  October. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— E.  D.  S.,  Kirk,  N.  Y. 
Dissolve  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  a 
wooden  or  earthen  vessel.  In  another  tub  or 
vessel  slake  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime:  add 
enough  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  whitewash.    Pour  this  slowly  into 

;  the  copper  sulphate  solution,  straining 
through  a  coarse  gunny-sack.  Dilute  to  forty- 
five  gallons  before  applying.   Add  one  fourth 

:  of  a  pound  of  Paris  green  to  make  a  com- 
bined insecticide  and  fungicide. 

Johnson  Grass.— N.  M.  P.,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Johnson  grass  is  a  coarse  perennial  with  large 
root-stocks  penetrating  the  ground  in  every 
direction.  From  each  joint  of  these  creeping 
root-stocks  come  up  stems  three  to  six  or 
more  feet  in  height.  This  grass  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
condemned.  It  stands  heat  and  drought  well, 
and  may  be  useful  where  better  grasses  do 
not  thrive.  Write  to  your  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Manhattan  for  information  about  tests 
of  this  grass  in  Kansas.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  pieces  of  the  root-stocks  or  by  seeds 
planted  in  the  spring. 

Applying  Paris  Green.— J.  K..  Mary's 
Home,  Mo.,  writes:  "I  will  give  a  plan  which 
I  tried  last  season  with  complete  success. 
The  potato-bugs  had  stolen  a  march  and  were 
among'  the  potatoes  by  thousands  before  their 
presence  was  suspected.  The  Paris  green 
was  mixed  with  flour.  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  proportions,  but  take  plenty  of  flour 
and  very  little  Paris  green,  just  enough  to 
give  a  faint  tinge  of  green  to  the  flour,  and 
njix  thoroughly.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  tin 
box  with  a  perforated  lid,  and  dust  the  plants 
while  the  dew  is  on  them.  This  is  the  plan 
I  tried;  while  I  was  applying  the  mixture  it 
was  threatening  rain,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
must,  and  I  did  the  work  thoroughly,  expect- 
ing to  have  to  do  it  all  over  after  the  rain. 
To  my  surprise,  however,  the  one  application 
was  sufficient.  After  the  rain  the  ground  was 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  bugs.  Much  of 
the  mixture  remained  on  the  plants  for 
weeks;  in  fact,  the  adhesive  properties  of  the 
flour  keeping  the  poison  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good." 


VETERINARY. 

J*  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  J* 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Db.  H.  J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Infections  Abortion.— J.  D.  G.,  Towner, 
Col.  You  will  find  your  question  answered 
''  under  the  above  heading  in  some  of  the  latest 
numbers  of  this  paper. 

So-called  Sweeny.— C.  H.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
You  will  find  your  question  answered  in  the 
answer  given  to  B.  F.  H.,  Sumter,  S;  C,  in 
the  last  number  of  this  paper. 

A  Supernumerary  Teat.— E.  T.,  North 
Ontario,  Cal.  If  your  heifer,  like  many  other 
cows,  has  a  supernumerary  teat,  leave  the 
latter  severely  alone  when  the  heifer  pro- 
duces a  calf,  and  it  will  not  bother  you. 

Must  be  Suspected.— J.  F.  S.,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  Although  the  symptoms  you  describe, 
a  bad  cough  and  constant  decline  in  spite  of 
good  care,  are  not  sufficient  to  condemn  your 
cow  as  tuberculous,  the  same  are  sufficiently 
suspicious  to  make  it  advisable  to  subject  her 
to  the  tuberculin  test  without  much  delay. 

Throws  Up  Food  and  Drink.— J.  S.,  Van- 
derbilt.  Mich.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fish-bone 
(herring)  that  has  become  lodged  somewhere 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  morbid  changes  its 
presence  and  constant  irritation  has  produced 
that  causes  all  the  trouble  to  your  dog.  The 
only  remedy  I  can  suggest  would  consist  of 
a  surgical  operation  with  all  aseptic  precau- 
tions, after  the  exact  location  of  the  bone 
has  first  been  ascertained  by  means  of  pho- 
tography with  the  Roentgen  rays. 


A  "Lump." — H.  J.  X.,  Whiting,  Kan.  If 
you  will  describe  what  you  call  "a  lump" 
I  may  possibly  be  able  to  give  you  the  desired 
advice,  but  I  must  first  know  what  you  mean. 
Uutil  then  you  will  probably  do  best  by 
leaving  the  "lump"  alone,  which,  you  say, 
made  its  first  appearance  after  the  mule  had 
recovered  from  its  lameness. 

Navicular  Disease.— L.  K.,  Elizabeth,  111. 
You  ask  for  the  symptoms  and  a  remedy  of 
navicnlar  disease,  indeed,  a  great  deal,  much 
more  than  you  are  aware  of.  A  remedy  never 
has  been  and  probably  never  will  be  found. 
As  to  the  symptoms,  I  might  give  you  a  de- 
scription, but  do  not  see  what  good  it  will 
do  you,  unless  you  make  yourself  first  famil- 
iar with  the  anatomy  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  horse's  foot,  and  with  the  morbid  process 
producing  the  pathological  changes  in  navic- 
ular disease. 

A  Chronic  Cough. — H.  W.  S.,  Nokomis,  111. 
According  to  the  description  which  you  give 
of  the  chronic  cough  of  your  mule  it  appears 
to  be  a  case  of  so-called  heaves,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  distinct  disease,  but  may  be 
defined  as  any  chronic,  feverless  and  incur- 
able difficulty  of  breathing.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  in  our  country  at  least,  it  is  devel- 
oped by  feeding  too  much,  or  for  too  long 
a  time,  dusty  timothy  hay.  In  other  cases, 
and  probably  in  yours,  too,  it  is  brought  on 
by  a  chronic  catarrhal  degeneration  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membranes. 

A  Scrotal  Hernia.— C,  Minn.  What  you 
describe  appears  to  be  a  scrotal  hernia,  which 
could  have  been  easily  removed  by  the  per- 
son who  castrated  the  colt,  if  he  either  had 
not  been  negligent  or  had  understood  his 
business.  The  hernia  can  yet  be  removed  by 
a  surgical  operation,  but  the  latter  is  much 
more  difficult  and  also  more  dangerous  in  a 
gelding  than  in  a  colt  or  horse  not  yet  cas- 
trated. If  you  desire  to  have  the  operation 
performed.  I  therefore  advise  you  to  intrust 
it  only  to  a  competent  and  responsible  veter- 
inarian. What  was  told  you  about  the 
"water-seed"  is  a  "story,"  and  a  pretty 
clumsy  one,  too. 

A  Sick  Pig-.-W.  A.  W.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
You  only  mention  two  symptoms  shown  by 
your  sick  sow-pig,  none  of  which  are  very 
characteristic  of  any  disease;  namely,  want 
of  appetite,  not  having  eaten  anything  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  inability  or  disinclina- 
tion to  stand,  and  an  "appearance"  of  the 
hind  quarters  being  inflamed  to  some  dis- 
tance above  the  hocks.  Unless  another 
statement  of  yours,  namely,  that  the  animal 
was  fed  on  meal  and  shorts,  equal  quantities 
in  weight,  indicatiug  by  the  lack  of  this  food 
in  phosphates,  lime  salts  and  nitrogenous 
compounds  that  the  animal  may  be  suffering 
from  rachitis,  throws  some  light  upon  the 
case,  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

Difficulty  in  Drinking-. — L.  G.  P.,  Beth- 
page,  Tenn.  If  your  horse,  which  you  say 
had  distemper  a  year  ago,  has  difficulty  in 
drinking,  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is 
to  have  the  same  examined  by  a  veterinarian 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty,  for  it  does  not  proceed  from 
your  communication  whether  the  difficulty  is 
in  taking  up  the  water  or  in  swallowing  it 
after  it  has  been  taken  up.  In  the  former 
case  it  very  likely  is  a  paralytic  affection, 
and  in  the  latter  probably  an  existing  obsta- 
cle, that  causes  the  difficulty  complained  of. 
Yon  will  easily  comprehend  that  the  difficulty 
can  be  removed  only  by  removing  the  cause, 
and  that  the  latter,  if  at  all,  can  be  removed 
only  after  it  has  become  known.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  an  examination. 

Fatal  Diarrhea  of  Young  Cal  ves.— J.  H. 

H„  Claude,  Texas.*  Diarrhea  of  new-born 
animals  making  its  appearance  within  six 
to  forty  hours  after  birth  will  exceedingly 
seldom,  if  ever,  yield  to  any  treatment  ap- 
plied to  the  young  animal,  but  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  thorough  change  in  the  diet 
and  in  the  keeping  of  the  cows.  Keep  your 
cows  on  a  rather  light  diet  for  at  least  four 
'to  six  weeks  before  calving:  if  the  same  are 
kept  in  a  stable,  keep  the  latter  clean  and 
well  ventilated,  and  last,  but  not  least,  see  to 
it  that  the  new-born  calf  is  allowed  to  suck 
its  dam  as  often  as  it  pleases,  or  at  least  that 
the  same  will  not  be  obliged  to  subsist  x>n 
milk  too  long  shut  up  or  heated  and  soured 
in  the  udder  of  the  cow.  If  calves  are  a 
week  old  or  older  when  becoming  affected 
with  diarrhea,  something  can  be  done  by 
directly  treating  the  calf,  provided  the  causes 
also  are  removed;  but  nothing  can  be  done 
with  a  calf  less  than  two  days  old.  If  your 
cows  receive  too  much  rich  food,  or  food 
difficult  of  digestion,  a  physic  (one  pound  of 
sulphate  of  soda)  given  a  few  days  before 
calving,  may  have  a  good  effect. 

Raising  a  Colt  by  Hand  E.  D.,  Colby, 

Wis.  An  orphan  colt  can  be  raised  by  hand 
in  about  the  same  way  as  a  baby  on  cow's 
milk,  diluted  with  water  and  sweetened  with 
a  little  pure  sugar  as  a  substitute  for  the 
greater  amount  of  milk-sugar*  contained  in 
the  mare's  milk.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
the  fresh  cow's  milk  should  be  diluted  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  and  then,  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  sugar  added,  be  given  milk 
warm  from  a  buttle  with  a  rubber  nipple 
firmly  attached  to  its  neck.  That  the  most 
scrupulous  cleanliness  must  be  preserved,  and 
that  the  milk  must  be  perfectly  fresh  and 
sweet,  may  not  nee,d  any  explanation.  After 


a  week  or  two  it  will  be  possible  to  teach  the 
colt  to  drink  out  of  a  vessel,  and  then  the 
bottle  and  the  nipple  may  be  dispensed  with. 
After  two  weeks  the  dilution  can  be  grad- 
ually decreased,  so  that  in  about  two  months 
the  fresh  milk  may  be  given  undiluted.  When 
about  three  or  four  months  old  the  young  an- 
imal will  have  learned  to  c-at  considerable 
quantities  of  solid  food,  and  then  the  milk 
may  again  be  diluted,  so  that  in  about  five  or 
six  months  it  will  be  more  water  than  milk. 
The  first  solid  food  offered  to  the  young 
animal  when  old  enough  to  eat  and  to  digest 
it  should  be  fine  and  sweet  young  grass  and 
some  bottled  or  steamed  oats.  To  raise  a 
colt  successfully  by  hand  involves  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  attention,  and  one  not  will- 
ing or  able  to  bestow  both  will  do  better  not 
to  undertake  it. 

A  Wart  (?)— D.P.  J.,  Belleville,  Kan.  If  the 
tumor  on  the  hind  leg  of  your  colt  presents 
on  its  surface  a  cauliflower-like  appearance, 
and  is  constantly  sore  and  bleeding,  it  is 
not  what  might  be  called  a  "wart,"  but  of 
a  rather  malignant  character;  but  there  will 
not  be  much  trouble  in  permanently  removing 
the  same  if  you  will  carefully  follow  my  di- 
rections. First  have  put  up  in  a  drug-store 
the  following:  Arsenious  acid,  two  drams; 
caustic  potash,  one  dram;  powdered  gum 
acacia,  two  drams,  and  distilled  water,  four 
drams;  let  the  druggist  mix  these  thoroughly, 
put  the  mixture  in  a  salt-mouthed  vial,  and 
label  it  "poison."  To  apply  it,  first  free  the 
tumor  from  all  scabs  and  crusts,  then  make 
a  wooden  spatulum  of  such  width  that  it  can 
be  readily  introduced  into  your  salt-mouthed 
vial,  dip  it  into  the  vial  and  smear  the  ad- 
hering mixture  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor, 
but  nowhere  else;  repeat  this  until  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tumor  is  coated  with  as  thick 
a  layer  as  will  adhere  without  dripping  off; 
this  done,  cover  the  whole  tumor  with  a  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton,  and  then  for  about  six 
hours  tie  the  colt  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  reach  the  foot  or  leg  with  its  mouth. 
Be  careful  not  to  get  the  poisonous  mixture 
in  contact  with  your  hands  or  with  anything 
but  the  tumor.  If  the  application  has  been 
well  made,  the  tumor  will  soon  shrivel,  be- 
come hard,  and  finally  drop  off.  If  a  mistake 
has  been  made,  or  if  the  tumor  is  very  large, 
only  a  portion  of  the  same  will  be  removed 
and  a  second  application  will  be  necessary ; 
but  for  that  a  fresb  mixture  must  be  pre- 
pared. Whatever  is  left  or  not  used  at  the 
first  application  must  be  at  once  destroyed. 

Symptoms  of  Tnberculosis.— R.  H.  H., 

Glen,  Md.  Tuberculosis  (in  cattle)  is  an  in- 
sidious, slowly  developing  disease,  in  which 
the  morbid  process,  though  having  its  prin- 
cipal seat  most  frequently  in  the  respiratory 
organs,  lung  tissue  in  particular  (pulmonary 
tuberculosis),  and  in  the  serous  membranes  of 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities  (pearly 
tuberculosis),  almost  invariably  more  or  less 
affects  glandular  tissues,  and  can  have  its 
seat  or  locate  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
body,  even  in  the  bones.  The  symptoms, 
therefore,  are  also  slowly  developing,  variable 
and  numerous,  so  that  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  all  of  them  would  necessarily  make 
a  lengthy  treatise.  Besides  this,  they  not  only 
vary  in  different  animals,  according  to  the 
parts  and  organs  affected,  but  they  also  in- 
clude none,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  which  are  sufficiently 
constant  and  characteristic  'and  cannot  be 
produced  by  other  morbid  processes  to  be  of 
sufficient  diagnostic  value  to  enable  any  one 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  phases 
aud  features  of  the  disease  to  base  upon 
them  a  reliable  diagnosis.  The  only  symp- 
toms upon  which  a  reliable  diagnosis  can  be 
based  are  those  revealed  in  rather  advanced 
stages  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  to 
ascertain  these  requires  an  experienced  vet- 
erinarian. Where  these  latter  symptoms  are 
yet  insufficiently  developed  even  a  good  vet- 
erinarian would  hesitate  to  make  a  diagnosis 
unless  he  knows  that  tuberculosis  is  existing 
in  the  herd,  and  unless  he  is  at  the  same 
time  familiar  with  all  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances and  with  the  history  of  the  an- 
imal in  question.  Therefore  a  recital  of  all 
the  possible  symptoms  can  do  no  good,  is  apt 
to  mislead  and  is  unnecessary,  because  by 
applying  the  tuberculin  test  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  almost  absolute  certainty  wheth- 
er a  suspected  animal  (cow)  is  tuberculous 
or  not.  We  must  suspect  any  milk-cow  or 
heifer  that  has  more  or  less  of  a  hacking 
cough,  shows  more  or  less  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration, especially  after  muscular  exercise,  and 
constantly  declines  in  spite  of  good  food  and 
good  care  without  presenting  any  symptoms 
of  any  acute  feverish  disease.  This  is  the 
more  the  case  if  the  animal  in  question  is 
narrow-chested  and  belongs  to  a  dairy  breed. 

Sick  Dogs.— W.  H.  J.,  Matanzas,  Fla.  From 
your  description  it  becomes  more  than  prob- 
able that  your  dogs  are  suffering  and  dying 
respectively  from  harboring  the  tapeworms 
known  as  Taenia  serrata,  the  cystworms  of 
which,  Cysticercus  pisiformis,  are  frequent 
in  the  lungs,  liver,  serous  membranes,  etc., 
of  hares  and  rabbits,  but  especially  in  those 
known  as  jack-rabbits.  It  will,  however,  be 
very  easy  for  you  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
diagnosis  if  you  will  only  watch  the  sus- 
pected dogs  and  see  whether  or  not  they  pass 
any  proglottides  or  tapeworm-joints.  The 
tapeworm  itself  grows  to  a  length  of  from  500 
to  even  1,000  millimeters,  or  from  twenty  to 


as  much  as  almost  forty  inches  (the  latter 
appears  to  be  the  extreme  length  but  seldom 
met  with).  The  widest  proglottides  or  joints, 
when  ripe,  are  about  eight  to  ten  millimeters 
(one  third  to  two  fifths  of  an  inchi  long  and 
four  to  five  millimeters  (one  sixth  to  one 
fifth  of  an  inch)  wide.  The  anterior  border 
is  always  shorter  than  the  posterior  one,  so 
that  several  cohering  proglottides  or  joints 
present  a  saw-like  appearance,  hence  the 
name  "serrata."  You  can  also  obtain  abso- 
lute certainty  of  diagnosis  if  a  dog  dies  and 
you  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  par- 
ticularly of  the  contents  of  the  intestines. 
The  head  of  Taenia  serrata  is  almost  globular 
or  somewhat  quadrangular  and  comparatively 
large:  the  neck  is  from  one  twelfth  to  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  long;  the  first  joints  are 
very  short,  while  those  about  an  inch  behind 
the  head  are  almost  square,  and  the  poste- 
rior, or  ripe  ones,  when  ready  to  pass  off,  as 
above  described.  Another  way  to  arrive  at  a 
diagnosis  is  to  dissect  a  rabbit.  The  cyst- 
worm,  sometimes  in  large  numbers  in  the 
liver  (as  many  as  two  hundred  have  been 
found  in  the  liver  and  adjoining  tissues),  is 
sometimes  only  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  often, 
however,  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  an 
inch  long,  one  sixth  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
wide,  posteriorly  terminating  in  a  conical 
point,  sometimes  but  not  often  posteriorly 
rounded.  The  scolex  (embryonal  head),  with 
its  thin  neck,  is  always  found  inverted  into 
the  cyst  filled  with  serum,  but  can  be  pressed 
out  of  it.  Sometimes  several  dead  cysticerci 
are  found  inclosed  in  a  common  cyst,  which 
then  usually  contains  a,  thickish  and  mal- 
odorous fluid.  In  cotton-tail  rabbits  this  cyst- 
worm  does  not  appear  to  be  as  frequent  as 
in  the  larger  so-called  jack-rabbits. 


A  Hole  in  Your  Pocket. 

The  butter  fat 
that  is  being  lost  in 
the    ordinary  pro- 
cess of  dairying  is 
worse  than  a  hole 
in  your  pocket  and 
through  which  your 
coin    may  escape. 
The  best  way  in  the 
world  to  stop  the 
leak  is  to  use  a 
SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR, 
Safety  Hand  for  a  little  herd  and  Little 
Giant  for  a  larger  one. 

BRANCHES:  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Onfaha°Neb.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


bybuyingyour  FENCE  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICE— FREIGHT  PAID.   That's  the  only  way 

;     ADVANCE  FENCE. 

It  is  els  good  as  the  best  woven  -wire  fence  made  and  this 
plan  of  selling  it  makes  it  cheaper  and  better  in  every- 
way than  the  use  of  any  hand  i'enee  machine  made. 
It  is  all  interwoven — there  are  no  loose  ends.  The 
wires  can  not  slip.  It  can  not  kink  or  gag:  and 
takes  npits  own  expansion  and  contraction.  Don't  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  circulars  and  special  discount 
to  farmers.  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  i  OLD  ST.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten- 
tion or  expense  for 

IRRIGATION. 

Big  Increase  in  Crops. 
Independent  of  Rain. 
Higher  Prices. 
Early  Crops. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  Tork. 


HANDY  WAR  BOOK  fcsggjg 

formation  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects  relating  to 
the  present  war.  It  contains  Pictures  of  United  States 
War  Vessels  and  a  classification  of  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  Spain  and  America,  with  definitions  of  naval 
terms  used  in  press  dispatches ;  also  Fine  War  Maps  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large  map  of 
the  World.  We  will  send  the  Handy  War  Boob,  with 
history,  maps  and  illustrations  as  described  above,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  35c. 

Address  FABM  XSD  FIRESIDE,  Sprinirfleld,  Ohio. 


EVERY  FARMER  should  know  how  to  make  his  own 
^TflPK  DflU/nPDQ  By  addressing  me  with  one  dollar 
u  I  U L IV  I  UYVUDKu  enclosed  I  will  send -printed  pre- 
scription with  full  directions,  which  can  be  filled  at  any 
first-class  drug-store,  fresh  and  in  any  quantity  desired. 

GARLAND  H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Pelham,  Alabama. 
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BEBKBHUtE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hoi- 
stein   Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
6heep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
,   and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
OChranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO. 

883  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  will  sell  you  Wagons, 
Carts, Buggies, Carriages  and  Harness  direct  from  factory. 


n^»r~>¥    Tinr'    EVAPORATORS.    Best  and  ehe«p- 
rCl»J  1  1     est.  D.  STDTZMAN,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE  TORPEDO-BOAT. 

She's  a  floating  boiler  crammed  with  fire  and  steam, 
A  toy,  with  daiuty  works  lflce  any  watch; 

A  working,  weaving  basketful  of  tricks- 
Eccentric,  cam  and  lever,  cog  and  notch. 

She's  a  dashing,  lashing,  tumbling  shell  of  steel, 
A  headstrong,  kicking,  nervous,  plunging  beasts — 

A  long,  lean  ocean  liner — trimmed  down  small  -r 
A  bucking  bronco  harnessed  for  tlie  East. 
She  can  rear  and  toss  and  roll 
Your  body  from  your  soul, 
And  she's  most  unpleasant  wet— to  say  the  least! 

But  see  her  slip  in ;  snaking  down,  at  night, 

All  a-tremule,  deadly,  silent— Satan-sly. 
■Watch  her  gather  for  the  rush,  and  catch  her  breath! 

See  her  dodge  the  wakeful  cruiser's  sweeping  eye. 
Hear  the  humming !   Hear  her  coming,  coming  fast ! 
(That's  the  sound  might  make  men  wish  they  were 
at  home- 
Hear  the  rattling  Maxim,  barking  rapid  fire!) 
See  her  loom  out  through  the  fog  with  bows  af oam ! 
Then  some  will  wish  for  land — 
(They'd  be  sand-fleas  in  the  sand; 
Or  yellow  grubs  reposing  in  the  loam!) 

She's  a  floating  boiler  crammed  with  fire  and  steam, 

A  dainty"  toy,  with  works  just  like  a  watch; 
A  weaving,  working  basketful  of  tricks— 

A  pent  volcano  and  stoppered  at  top  notch. 
She  is  Death  and  swift  Destructiou  in  a  case 

(Xot  the  Unseen,  but  the  Awful— plain  in  sight), 
The  Dread  that  must  be  halted  when  afar; 
She's  a  concentrated,  fragile  form  of  Might ! 
She's  a  darling,  vicious  thing 
With  a  rending,  deadly  sting — 
And  she  asks  no  odds  nor  quarter  in  the  fight! 

— McClure's  Magazine. 


A  TRUE  KNIGHT  OF  LABOR 

BY  KATE  TANXA1T  "WOODS. 

Author  of  "A  Fail-  Maid  of  Marblehead,"  "The  Woo- 
ing of  Grandmother  Grey,"  "Hidden  for  Tears," 
"The  Minister's  Secret,"  "Hester  Hep- 
worth,"  "Sophia  Blount,  Spins- 
ter," "Six  Little  Kebels," 
"Dr.  Dick,"  "Mopsy," 
Etc.,  Etc. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MEG'S  LETTER. 

l  or  the  first  time  since  he 
had  been  engaged  at  the 
works  Joe  delegated  his  du- 
ty to  another.  He  had 
something  on  his  mind  which 
must  be  attended  to.  Of  one 
thing  he  was  sure.  Meg  was 
safely  housed  and  her  life 
was  not  in  danger.  The 
feeble-minded  boy  possessed 
the  secretive  cunning  usual 
with  most  of  his  class. 
He  was  for  some  reason  proud  of  the 
"lesson  papers"  which  he  had  stolen  from 
Meg's  room,  and  all  Joe's  coaxing  would 
not  induce  him  to  part  with  more  than 
one.  He  seemed  to  think  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  keep  them  for  the  little  lady, 
and  having  found  her  "dear  Joe,"  the  boy 
was  too  happy  and  proud  of  his  success  to 
give  away  what  belonged  to  her. 

When  the  boy  told  in  his  broken  way  of  the 
mother  who  would  cry  if  he  did  not  go  back 
to  the  woods,  Joe  determined  to  risk  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  lad  far  be- 
yond the  rough  surroundings  he  had  already 
suffered  from.  He  obtained  permission  to 
place  his  duties  in  the  hands  of  another 
foreman,  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  went 
out,  leading  the  boy  by  the  hand.  They 
walked  rapidly  until  the  settlement  was  left 
far  behind,  the  boy  chattering  all  the  time, 
telling  in  his  rambling  way  much  that  Joe 
desired  to  know.  Suddenly  a  consciousness 
that  he  must  not  be  seen  with  a  stranger 
came  over  him,  and  he  turned  to  his  new 
friend  with  real  grief  in  his  tones. 

"Paul  likes  Joe,  likes  Joe,  but  he  must 
go,  go  now:  the  mother  will  flog  Paul." 

"No  one  shall  harm  Paul  where  I  am,"  said 
Joe.   "I  am  his  friend." 

"Paul's  friend,  and  the  little  lady's,"  said 
the  boy. 

"You  must  come  again,  Paul;  come  and  see 
me,  but  not  at  the  works." 

The  boy  looked  confused. 

"Not  where  the  big  fires  burn:  come  to  my 
room  where  I  sleep,  nnd'you  shall  see  more 
of  the  little  lady's  writing,  but  you  must  not 
tell  any  one." 

"No;  Joe's  friend;  no  one,  not  the  mother?" 

''Not  even  the  mother,  now;  but  you  may 
put  a  letter  on  the  little  lady's  book  for  her. 
Will  you,  Paul?" 

He  understood  that  this  meant  an  adven- 
ture, and  it  pleased  him. 

He  laughed  merrily.  "Dp  the  long  pole, 
over  the  fence,  and  in  with  the  wind  at  the 
window.  Capple  get  dinner,  little  lady  get 
dinner,  and  hop.  skip,  the  letter  goes." 

"That  is  it,  Paul,  and  you  must  not  fall 
or  get  hurt  climbing  up  the  porch.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  you  get  hurt." 

"Joe  sorry,  Paul  sorry,  the  mother  cry." 

"Be  good  to  the  mother,  Paul;  don't  make 
her  cry." 

"No;  Hate  man  make  her  cry;  Paul  laugh, 
laugh,  aud  the  mother  laugh,  too." 
"Who  is  the  Hate  man.  Paul?" 

"TBe  boy's  eyes  flashed.   Joe  could  not  see 
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his  eyes  in  the  darkness,  but  he  felt  the  trem- 
ble of  his  hand,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  tone 
was  unmistakable,  as  he  repeated : 

"Bad  Hate  man,  bad.  Paul  want's  Joe's 
letter." 

They  had  now  traveled  by  a  circuitous  way 
some  distance  into  the  wood  and  half  way  up 
a  steep  hillside.  They  sat  down  upon  a  fallen 
tree,  at  Joe's  request,  and  he  was  about  to 
light  the  lantern  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  works  when  the  boy  seized  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  terror.  "No, 
no:  the  Hate  man  will  find  Paul;  no  light, 
no  light." 

"Then  I  must  write  in  the  dark,  my  boy; 
however,  I  can  do  it."  He  wrote  a  few  brief 
lines  and  inclosed  them  in  an  envelop  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him  by  his  lawyer. 
He  folded  down  the  corners  and  gave  it  to 
Paul. 

"Now,  Paul,"  he  said,  very  slowly,  "do 
just  as  you  said;  put  this  on  the  little  lady's 
book,  and  then  we  will  watch;  tell  no  one, 
not  one,  my  boy,  if  you  want  me  to  be  your 
friend." 

"Not  one,"  repeated  the  boy,  as  he  took 
the  envelop  and  the  half  dollar  which  Joe 
put  into  his  hand.  "Not  one,  not  one,"  said 
Paul,  and  he  at  once  started  to  run  like  a 
deer. 

"Poor  lad,  poor  lad;  his  feeble  wit  has  done 
more  for  us  than  all  our  schemes.  I  would 
follow  him  if  I  dared.  As  Jasper  says,  pa- 
tience is  the  thing  required  now.  We  must 
wait  until  we  learn  the  whole  of  that 
wretched  villain's  plot,  and  then  move." 

Accustomed  as  Joe  was  to  hunting  and  the 
movements  of  the  lumberers  in  the  woods, 
he  had  carefully  marked  his  way  by  bits  of 
paper.  Now  that  the  boy  was  out  of  sight, 
he  lighted  his  lantern  and  followed  his  own 
trail  back  to  the  settlement.   He  did  more 


ashamed  of  the  tears  which  came  to  his  eyes 
as  he  read  it.  It  was  evidently  the  child's 
chief  happiness  to  write  to  him  of  the 
thought  in  her  heart,  although  she  was  not 
allowed  to  send  them  to  him.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Deae,  Dear  Uncle  Joe:— My  kind  nurse 
is  sewing,  and  I  am  doing  a  writing- 
lesson.  The  house  is  pretty  and  no  one 
in  it  but  Mrs.  Golden  and  me  and  the 
cook.  The  cook  does  not  come  up-stairs.  and 
Mi-s.  Golden  says  the  family  will  not  let  me 
see  any  one  until  I  am  strong.  Who  is  the 
family?  I  only  know  you,  and  the  one  who 
gave  me  to  you,  and  the  pretty  lady  who 
kissed  me,  and  cried,  and  called  me  "Peggy 
darling.' 

"The  bad  dreams  come  sometimes,  but  I  do 
as  you  say,  and  pray  every  morning  and 
night.  Once  I  saw  the  bad  woman  who  hurt 
me  so.  She  got  into  the  house  and  opened 
the  door  and  looked  at  me  when  nurse  took 
a  nap.  Nurse  says  she  will  never  come  again. 
I  asked  nurse  to  let  me  send  you  a  letter, 
but  she  says,  'My  poor  dear,  we  are  both 
prisoners.* 

"Dear  Uncle  Joe.  come  to  me.  I  love  you, 
and  cry  for  you  when  nurse  is  not  looking.  I 
want  to  say  lessons,  and  go  out  of  doors,  and 
oh.  I  want  to  see  you  so  bad.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  you  sent  me  here  because  I  was 
bad  and  cried  about  going  to  the  works,  but 
I  have  told  nurse  about  you,  and  she  says 
she  wishes  she  knew  you.  Dear  Uncle  Joe, 
please  tell  me  who  'the  family'  is,  and  why 
I  cannot  go  out  and  play  like  the  Maloney 
children.  Come  to  me,  come  to  me.  for  I 
want  you.    Your  loving  Meg." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  WOMAN  JOURNALIST. 

"I  simply  must  have  a  bright  woman  to 
help  me  out."  said  Joe. 

"I  don't  believe  that  you  can  get  one  to 
take  the  risk,"  said  Mr.  C'rossmau. 

"I  do,"  said  Captain  Jasper.  "Joe  is  right; 
and  no  one  can  come  to  hal'm  with  all  of  us 
behind  her." 


He  folded  down  the  corners  and  gave  it  to  Paul. 


than  this;  for  he  made  certain  marks  on 
trees  and  shrubs  which  might  easily  guide 
him  should  he  wish  to  see  the  paths  by  day- 
light. 

His  adventure  of  the  night  had  made  him 
forget  fatigue  and  even  food.  He  had  lost 
many  hours  of  rest  since  little  Meg  was 
stolen,  and  he  resolved  to  make  up  some  of  it 
on  Sunday.  He  would  not  go  down  to  dinner 
with  Carroll,  but  sleep  instead,  and  pay  his 
respects  to  Mrs.  Carroll  in  the  evening. 
Crossman  and  Captain  Jasper  would  be  sure 
to  get  down  to  business  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. He  would  keep  his  good  news  until 
then,  and  get  home  to  rest  now. 

It  was  Joe's  intention  to  get  Into  the  house 
on  his  return  without  seeing  any  one,  as  he 
wanted  time  to  think  over  his  affairs  before 
be  encountered  his  garrulous  landlady;  but 
that  good  woman  was  already  astir  in  more 
ways  than  one,  for  she  stood  near  the 
pantry  window  making  biscuit. 

"Ah,  Mister  Joe,  Its  fine  luck:  you  have 
come  In  time  for  a  good  breakfast;  since  the 
child  went  you  have  neither  eaten  nor  slept 
regular." 

"I  Intend  to  take  a  good  solid  sleep,  Mrs. 
Maloney,  and  I  would  like  to  be  called  at  two 

o'clock." 

"Then  you  shall  have  a  good,  solid  breakfast 
to  sleep  on  before  the  others  get  In,  Mr.  Joe." 

Once  In  his  room  Joe  opened  the  sheet  of 
paper  which  Paul  hud  permitted  him  to  keep. 
It  was  written  all  over  like  a  lesson  the 
child  had  learned  by  heart,  and  Joe  was  not 


"I  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Joe,  earnestly, 
"that  I  cannot  sleep  or  rest  until  something 
is  done  for  that  poor  woman.  Once  get  her 
and  we  can  crush  the  creature  who  is,  alas 
for  her,  her  so-called  legal  protector." 

"Where  shall  we  find  the  young  woman 
ready  to  sacrifice  herself?"  asked  Mr.  Cross- 
man. 

''Among  the  journalists,"  answered  Joe. 
"They  are  fearless,  quick-witted,  brave  and, 
I  think,  willing  to  aid  in  the  rescue  of  a  sister 
woman." 

"Money,  Joe;  don't  forget  that:  add  money 
to  your  fame  aud  you  may  get  her,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"But  there  is  neither  honor  Dor  fame  here; 
it  cannot  get  into  the  papers,  it  must  not; 
and  all  the  young  woman  can  do  is  to  obey 
our  instructions  and  possibly  suffer  for  our 
benefit.  I  not  only  think  of  the  iuformatlon 
we  will  get  to  aid  us  in  crushing  that  rascal, 
but  the  comfort  It  will  be  to  poor  Florence 
to  know  that  we  are  working  for  her." 

"Benson  might  help  you,"  said  Carroll,  who 
had  been  admitted .  to  the  conference.  "He 
Is  on  the  best  and  most  progressive  paper  In 
Boston,  and  he  knows  all  the  journalists." 

"Don't  get  hold  of  any  leaky  young  report- 
er, gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Crossman.  "There 
is  no  one  In  the  country  respects  the  news- 
papers more  than  I  do,  but  I  do  object  to  a 
'scoop'  or  a  'story'  that  Interferes  with  one's 
private  affairs." 

"Benson  Is  a  gentleman,"  said  Joe,  "and 
an  all-around  good  fellow;  he  might  name 


some  one  to  help  us  in  New  York;  we  must 
work  there,  you  see." 

"Wire  him  at  once  for  the  name  of  the 
best  journalist  in  the  city  for  some  special 
work,"  said  Captain  Jasper;  "that  will  put  us 
right  in  no  time." 

The  message  was  sent,  and,  fortunately, 
Benson  happened  to  be  in  the  office.  The 
answer  came  back  speedily. 

"Jack  Hurd  is  your  man.  Bluff,  indepen- 
dent, sharp  and  warranted  to  wear." 

"Sure  enough;  any  of  us  might  havethought 
of  Jack  Hurd,  the  breeziest  and  jolliest  fellow 
alive,"  said  Captain  Jasper. 

"Yes,  and  my  special  admiration  at  a  din- 
ner," said  Crossman.  "Hold  on,  Joe,  let  me 
send  the  message  for  you;  he  is  on  the  wing 
so  much  that  you  might  not  strike  him 
after  all." 

Jack  Hurd  was  not  found  until  late  In  the 
evening,  and  then  his  hearty  answer  gave 
Joe  hope.  He  started  at  once  on  the  night 
express  and  was  in  Jack  Hurd's  office  before 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morningl 

It  did  not  take  long  to  tell  the  story,  and 
even  less  for  the  brainy  journalist  to  grasp 
the  situation. 

"You  are  correct,  young  man;  the  thing  we 
want  to  do  is  to  send  a  bright  woman  into 
that  hole,  and  I  know  the  girl  who  can  do  it, 
if  she  will;  she  is  bright,  plucky  and  almost 
alone  in  the  world." 

"She  will  benefit  mankind  as  well  as  help 
us,"  said  Joe;  "but  not  one  word  of  this 
must  be  known  until  we  are  ready  to  strike 
our  blow." 

"That  goes  without  saying.  Now  for  our 
girl.  She  was  doing  a  theater  last  night  and 
will  not  get  out  early.   I  will  send  for  her." 

He  rang  for  a  messenger-boy,  and  sent  him 
away  with  a  brief  note. 

"She'll  soon  be  here,  I'll  wager;  the  girl 
has  to  make  her  way  and  she  is  bound  to  be 
a  journalist.  Now  tell  me  how  you  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  particular  cage 
where  your  friend  is  confined?'' 

"By  the  merest  accident,"  said  Joe. 

"I  don't  believe  in  accidents,"  said  Mr. 
Hurd. 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  do,"  said  Joe;  "it  is 
a  form  of  speech  we  use,  however.  For  the 
present  I  am  employed  in  'The  Great  Bubble 
Works.'  " 

"The  deuce  you  are.  What  are  you  doing 
there?  Down  on  your  luck?" 

He  looked  at  the  card,  which  was  still 
before  him,  with  the  simple  inscription  of 
"Joseph  Rivington." 

"Why,  aren't  you  one  of  the  Rivingtons  of 
New  York?" 

"Yes,"  said  Joe,  with  a  smile.  "I  am  in 
there  for  a  certain  purpose  which  may  seem 
absurd  to  you,  and  we  will  not  talk  about  it: 
but  being  there,  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to 
make  some  of  those  laborers  more  comforta- 
ble. Capital  can  always  find  its  champions, 
and  labor  has  not  been  wisely  led  In  many 
cases;  however,  my  social  and  scientific  stud- 
ies can  go  on  side  by  side." 

"While  you  work  like  a  Miek,  eh?" 

"Never  mind  me,"  said  Joe.  "Among  our 
men  there  was  a  poor  Swede  who  was  badly 
injured;  he  has  been  laid  up  for  months  now, 
and  the  other  day  he  was  feeling  poorly  and 
wanted  to  see  me  about  leaving  his  few  be- 
longings to  his  sweetheart,  who  has  been  In 
this  country  longer  than  he  has,  but,  un- 
fortunately, went  over  for  a  visit  to  her 
native  land  just  three  days  before  this  man 
was  hurt.  We  got  to  talking,  aud  I  found  out 
that  his  Josephine  had  been  a  nurse  in  a  pri- 
vate hospital;  then  my  ears  were  opened,  aud 
I  further  learned  that  our  much-abused  friend 
had  been  her  charge  until  quite  recently.  The 
girl  was  so  Interested  lu  her  patient  that  she 
talked  of  her  constantly,  and  repeatedly  told 
her  lover  that  her  dear  lady  was  perfectly 
sane  and  only  kept  there  for  family  reasons 
in  order  to  get  her  money.  The  girl  was 
called  quite  suddenly  to  Sweden  by  the  death 
of  an  aunt  who  left  her  a  little  money,  and 
before  she  went  she  gave  her  lover  a  silver 
fruit-knife  which  her  mistress  had  presented 
to  her;  she  also  said  that  the  name  on  the 
knife  was  the  true  name  of  her  poor,  dis- 
tressed lady,  while  the  name  she  was  known 
by  there  was  'Unwin.'  The  man  promised  to 
try  and  find  some  one  of  that  name,  but  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  do  so.  You  can  imagine 
my  feelings  when  he  insisted  on  giving  me 
the  knife  and  asked  me  to  find  the  lady's 
frieuds,  and  when  I  opened  it  to  see  upon  the 
blade  the  name  of  my  almost  sister,  the 
only  sister  of  the  woman  I  should  have  mar- 
ried had  she  lived." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Jack  Hurd,  with  a  strong 
word  not  used  in  polite  society,  "that  It  only 
proves  my  assertion  without  fiction.  There 
isn't  a  man  or  woman  on  this  earth  who  can, 
in  the  wildest  flights  of  their  imagination, 
create  anything  as  wonderful,  as  tragic  and 
as  pathetic  as  I  have  seen  In  the  course  of 
my  life.  Your  experience  proves  It.  The  ex- 
perience of  auy  one  who  really  sees  life  and 
knows  anything  must  prove  It;  and  I  tell  you, 
Rivington,  that  I  can  duplicate  this  good 
woman's  case,  and  worse  than  that.  I  will 
help  you,  my  man,  if  It  takes  my  last  dollar. 
When  the  people  of  this  country  wake  up  to 
the  abominations  practised  In  so-called  'asy- 
lums,' there  will  be  a  shaking  of  dry  bones. 
Of  course,  we  have  some  regular,  legitimate 
and  truly  respectable  'retreats,'  properly 
managed  by  men  of  honor,  but  there  Is*  no 
sense  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  damnable 
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The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
from  now  until  January  i,  1899 

for  ONE  DOLLAR 


The  Ladies*  Home  Journal 
monthly 

In  these  numbers  the  Journal  will 
give: 

"  Ian  Maclaren's "  New  Series  of 
Articles.  Mary  E.  Wilkins'  new 
novel.  A  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "A  Minister  of  the  World." 
The  Anecdotal  Side  of  Mark 
Twain  and  D.  L.  Moody.  Lilian 
Bell's  Letters  from  Russia.  Marion 
Crawford's  Thrilling  Ghost  Novel- 
ette. Ex-President  Harrison  on  the 
Flag.  And  the  superb  President's 
Number — in  honor  of  President 
McKinley. 


The  S 


ATURDAY  LVENING 
WEEKLY 


Post 


Founded  in  1728  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  16  pages.  Short  Stories, 
Serials  and  Sketches.  Half  of  each 
number  given  to  the  best  fiction. 
"  Publick  Occurrences "  that  are 
Making  History.  The  Post  Series  of 
Practical  Sermons.  Great  Speeches 
of  Famous  Americans.  Sketches  of 
Celebrities.  A  strong  Editorial 
Page.  The  Post  will  give  the  best 
original  matter  obtainable,  and  the  best 
material  selected  from  the  Current 
Literature  of  the  World.  Hand- 
somely illustrated. 


The  regular  subscription  price  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  $2.50  per  year.  To  introduce  our  weekly 
publication  with  our  well-known  monthly,  the  above 
special  offer  is  made.  Never  before  has  such  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  secure  so  much  that 
is  best  in  literature  and  fine  illustration  for  so 
little    money.    This    advertisement   appears   but  once. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Philadelphia 


cases  which  have  been  made  known  and  the 
many  more  which  should?  be.  Here  comes  the 
little  lady." 

•Miss  Perkins;  Mr.  Rivington." 

Joe  saw  before  him  a  bright,  girlish  figure, 
dressed  in  the  prevailing  style.  Her  bright 
eyes  and  fair  complexion  made  her  a  picture 
worth  looking  at  without  any  further  knowl- 
edge of  her. 

"Sit  down,  Molly,"  said  Jack  Hurd;  "we 
have  a  story  to  tell  you.  and  a  big  contract 
on  hand  if  you  will  take  it.  Rivington,  you 
had  better  tell  her  how  it  is." 

Joe  grew  more  and  more  earnest  as  the  sad 
tale  went  on,  aud  when  he  had  concluded 
with  a  liberal  offer  of  money  if  Miss  Per- 
kins would  establish  communication  between 
the  injured  woman  and  her  friends,  the  girl's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  brushed  them 
hurriedly  away,  and  said,  turning  to  Jack 
Hurd,  "I  would  like  to  do  it  if  I  never  had 
a  penny." 

"That's  right,  Molly,  and  we  will  never  let 
harm  come  to  you;  be  sure  of  that.  I  will 
look  up  the  certificates  and  witnesses  and  all 
that,  and  you  may  arrange  the  rest  with  Riv- 
ington." 

The  official  red  tape  being  duly  attended 
to.  Miss  Perkins,  who  now  assumed  the  name 
of  Marion  Penhurst,  was  properly  entered  at 
the  private  retreat  of  Doctor  Percy  Hamil- 
ton, for  ladies  only.  She  was  registered  as 
mildly  insane;  her  friends  were  very  wealthy, 
but  now  traveling  abroad,  and  her  devoted 
uncle  wished  to  have  her  perfectly  cured 
before  their  return.  It  was  important  to 
have  her  meet  only  the  most  refined  and  cul- 
tivated people,  and  as  she  amused  herself 
with  sketching  and  painting,  it  would  be  well 
to  indulge  her  in  it,  especially  if  she  could 
have  some  companionship  in"  her  work  to  keep 
her  from  thinking  too  much  of  the  lover  she 
had  recently  lost.  Her  uncle,  a  venerable- 
looking  old  man,  would  like  to  see  her  at  least 
twice  each  week. 

Wealthy  patients  in  private  institutions  are 
always  welcome,  and  Miss  Marion  was  soon 
shown  her  own  parlor  and  bedroom.  She 
played  her  part  to  perfection.  Who  could 
not,  when  a  life  was  at  stake? 


CHAPTER  XV. 
A  STRANGE  POSTMAN. 

When  Paul  reached  home  he  was  cold,  wet 
and  nearly  exhausted.  His  mother  was  weep- 
ing bitterly.  The  poor  lad  could  not  under- 
stand her  anxiety  and  felt  that  something 
troubled  her.  He  had  been  out  all  night, 
and  her  dread  lest  he  had  in  some  way 
encountered  her  master  had  grown  almost 
into  a  frenzy.  Paul  clung  to  her  and  kissed 
her,  saying,  in  his  pathetic  way,  "That  she 
was  his  dear,  dear,  and  must  not  cry." 

"Paul  is  good;  Joe  says  so.  Paul  is  good; 
see,  Joe  gave  him  money  for  the  mother.  Joe 
is  kind  and  holds  Paul's  hand." 

"Oh,  my  dear  boy,  my  poor  hapless  one, 
whom  have  you  found?  Where  have  you  been? 
Tell  me,  darling,  my  precious  boy." 

"Paul  walked  and  walked  a  long,  long 
way,  where  the  big  fires  burn  and  bad  men 
hurt  Paul;  but  Joe  came,  ha,  ha,  Joe  came, 
and  he  sent  them  away;  and  he  fed  Paul,  and 
made  him  warm,  and  took  his  hand  like  the 
mother;  good  Joe,  the  mother  must  love  Joe; 
Paul  does." 

"Dear  heart,  where  did  you  find  him?" 

"A  long,  long  way." 

"Do  not  go  away  again,  dearest;  stay  with 
me;  your  feet  are  wet  and  you  are  cold  and 
I  will  give  you  warm  milk." 

It  was  strange  to  see  them  together.  When 
others  screamed  and  failed  to  make  him  hear 
she  only  moved  her  lips  and  he  knew  all  that 
she  wished  him  to  know.  He  gave  her  the 
half  dollar  Joe  had  given  him,  but  even  his 
perturbed  brain  knew  the  sacredness  of  his 
word.  He  said  nothing  of  the  letter;  indeed, 
he  had  carefully  hidden  it  under  the  porch 
before  coming  in.  His  mother  fed  and  warmed 
him  and  wrapped  him  in  a  long  loose  wrap- 
per which  she  had  waiting  for  him.  and  then 
he  feel  asleep,  quite  exhausted  by  his  varied 
experiences.  He  looked  up  once  as  his  eyes 
were  closing  to  ask  his  mother  "if  the  Hate 
man  had  been  there,"  and  when  she  said  no 
he  nestled  down,  muttering  to  himself,  "that 
no  one  could  hurt  him  now,  for  Joe  was  his 
friend." 

"God  bless  him  whoever  he  may  be,"  said 
the  woman,  as  she  watched  her  boy.  "God 
bless  Joe,  wherever  he  is;  and  curse  any  one 
who  dares  to  harm  my  poor  Paul." 

The  boy  slept  late  the  next  morning,  and 
Celeste  smiled  as  she  watched  him,  for  only 
when  he  was  sleeping  near  her  was  her 
troubled  heart  at  rest.  He  did  not  waken  un- 
til about  noon,  and  then  he  seemed  distressed 
and  hurried  out  without  eating  all  that  his 
anxious  mother  begged  him  too. 

"Do  not  go  far,  precious,  this  time,"  she 
said;  "do  not,  if  you  love  me." 

"Paul  will  play  with  the  snow-birds  and 
come  back,"  he  answered.  "Paul  loves  the 
mother."  She  went  about  her  duties  eom- 
I  forted,  for  he  never  left  her  long  when  he 
used  those  words.  It  was  only  when  he  went 
out  without  speaking  that  she  was  troubled; 
and  yet  she  dared  not  restrain  him.  All  the 
doctors  she  had  seen  had  told  her  that.  He 
saw  his  mother  preparing  the  dinner  for  the 
rooms  above,  and  though  he  never  asked  her 
questions,  he  noticed  more  than  she  dreamed. 

Going  swiftly  out  of  t<he  rear  door  he  hur- 


ried to  the  front  of  the  house  and  listened. 
When  the  roll  of  the  waiter  was  made  clear 
to  him  by  a  certain  rumbling  sensation  which 
he  alone  understood,  he  knew  the  dinner  was 
being  served;  and  he  climbed  the  large  pillars 
of  the  porch  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat.  He 
stole  along  the  railing  above  until  he  reached 
the  window  which  had  frequently  been  opened 
for  the  air.  It  was  closed.  For  a  moment  he 
was  in  despair  and  crept  back  among  the 
branches  of  the  vine  which  encircled  the 
porch  to  think. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  heaven  sends  es- 
pecial powers  to  unfortunate  children,  powers 
which  are  more  helpful  to  them  than  the 
slower  reasoning  to  those  more  generoasly 
gifted.  A  sudden  idea  seized  Paul.  He  had 
seen  somewhere  in  his  wanderings  boys  play 
tick-tack  by  tying  something  to  a  window 
where  it  might  strike  with  the  wind,  if  it 
were  not  moved  by  the  hands.  He  chuckled 
with  glee  as  he  thought  of  it,  and  noticed 
that  the  wind  was  fresh  and  in  the  right 
quarter.  He  searched  his  pockets  and  found 
not  one  piece  of  string  but  many;  he  tied 
one  about  the  letter  and  then  moved  slowly 
and  carefully  again  to  the  wiudow.  He  was 
quite  safe;  the  two  captives  were  now  busily 
engaged  in  eating  and  talking;  for  it  was  part 
of  Mrs.  Golden's  wisdom  to  entertain  the 
child  at  the  table  with  cheerful  conversation 
in  order  to  increase  her  poor  appetite.  It 
had  been  falling  off  for  some  time  now,  ow- 
ing to  the  need  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.  The 
next  time  the  doctor  came  Mrs.  Golden  de- 
termined to  have  a  decided  argument  with 
him  on  the  subject.  Paul  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  his  string  to  the  window,  for  all  his 
young  life  he  had  a  peculiar  fancy  for  pick- 
ing up  pins,  aud  the  front  of  his  jacket  was 
sure  to  hold  several.   When  his  collection  be- 


came too  numerous  his  mother  purchased 
them  of  him  at  a  penny  a  dozen.  It  was  one 
of  the  many  notions  of  his  disordered  fancy. 
Another  was  to  pick  up  and  secrete  all  the 
bits  of  paper  he  might  find  with  writing  upon 
them.  While  he  could  read  writing  a  little, 
he  could  not  write  himself,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  teach  him  resulted  in  a  nervous 
attack.  Without  much  trouble  Paul  secured 
the  tick-tack  which,  much  to  his  joy,  waved 
back  and  forth  with  the  wind.  He  crept  back 
to  the  top  of  the  porch  and  curled  down 
among  the  wisteria  branches  with  one  eye 
peering  out  to  watch  for  Meg. 

It  seemed  a  long,  long  time  before  she 
came;  and  then  to  the  lad's  almost  frantic 
delight  she  saw  the  letter  at  once.  She 
opened  the  window  without  calling  Mrs. 
Golden,  who  was  in  the  next  room  putting 
away  the  remnants  of  the  dinner.  Paul  saw 
her  face  as  the  child  read  the  beloved  name, 
and  although  he  could  not  hear  her  words,  he 
saw  her  hug  the  letter  to  her  heart,  kiss  it 
over  and  over,  and  at  last  open  it.  She 
read  it  again  and  again,  the  boy  knew,  for  he 
could  see  the  movements  of  her  eyes  upon  the 
paper;  then  she  came  to  the  window  which 
she  had  left  open  in  her  haste  and  looked 
carefully  about.  She  could  not  see  anything, 
but  still  she  smiled  and  said,  "Dear,  dear, 
Uncle  Joe." 

The  lad  had  heard  those  words  so  many 
times  that  he  knew  them  by  the  motion  of 
her  lips.  Often  when  his  mother  had  thought 
him  talking  with  the  birds  had  he  been  hid- 
ing where  he  could  see  the  little  lady  and 
"Cappie."  His  instinct  told  him  that  his 
mother  did  not  wish  him  to  know  of  their 
presence  in  the  house,  and  even  in  his  wild- 
est moments  he  never  mentioned  the  little 
lady  or  her  nurse.   Paul  could  not  see  or  hear 


more,  for  Meg  ran  away  into  the  next  room  to 
Mrs.  Golden. 

"Nurse,  nurse,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  letter, 
a  true,  real  letter,  from  Uncle  Joe;  see  It, 
read  it;  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad!" 

Mrs.  Golden  almost  dropped  the  pretty 
china  plate  she  had  in  her  hand. 

"My  dear  love,  where  did  you  get  it?" 

"At  the  window:  come:  see,  just  here,  tied 
'to  a  string.  Dear  nurse,  do  say  that  you  are 
glad,  do  read  it;  he  knows  you,  too;  and  oh, 
nurse,  he  is  so  good." 

Before  looking  at  the  letter  Mrs.  Golden  put 
her  head  out  of  the  window  and  gazed  in 
every  direction. 

No  sign  of  life  was  visible,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing. 

"The  fairies  brought  it,"  said  Meg.  "I  al- 
ways love  to  think  of  fairies  and  Brownies, 
and  perhaps  a  Brownie  brought  this." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Golden,  when  she  had 
read  the  lines,  "God  has  answered  my  pray- 
ers at  last." 

"Read  it  aloud  to  me,  dear  nurse,"  said 
Meg.    "I  want  to  hear  it  over  and  over." 

Mrs.  Golden  read: 

"Mr  Precious  Peggy:— I  am  writing  in  the 
dark,  and  it  may  be  hard  for  you  to  read. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  to  be  good  and  patient, 
and  above  all  to  mind  Mrs.  Golden.  Some 
day  before  very  long  you  shall  see  your 
loviug  Uncle  Joe." 

Mrs.  Golden  was  almost  as  pleased  as  the 
child.  The  mystery  which  surrounded  her 
was  hateful  to  her,  and  ever  since  she  had 
overheard  the  conversation  in  the  kitchen  she 
had  been  anxious  aud  watchful. 

She  had  serious  doubts  about  the  "family" 
since  she  had  detected  the  doctor  in  a  num- 
ber of  falsehood^  and  she  was  watching  an 
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opportunity  to  free  herself  from  an  embarrass- 
ing position  without  leaving  the  child  to  suf- 
fer. Meg  hail  grown  very  dear  to  her,  and  for 
Allie's  sake  all  children  were  sacred.  While 
Meg  danced  about  the  room  in  glee  Mrs. 
Golden  held  the  soiled  envelop  in  her  hand 
and  gazed  at  the  address  in  one  corner, 
printed  in  bold  type: 

CURTIS  GROSSMAN, 

Attorney -;it-L;iw. 
Box  1079  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(  To  be  Continued. ) 


FOOD  AND  TEETH. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"'  said  a  prominent 
New  York  deutist  recently,  "that  the  teeth 
of  the  poor  are  stronger  and  generally  last 
longer  than  those  of  the  well-to-do  classes. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  what  food 
the  poor  give  their  children  is  of  a  va- 
riety that  goes  to  make  bones  of  teeth.  This 
food  consists  of  the  outside  of  all  the  grains 
of  all  cereal  foods  that  contain  the  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime  and  traces  of  other 
earthy  salts,  all  of  which  nourish  the 
bony  tissues  and  build  up  the  frame.  If  we 
■do  not  furnish  to  the  teeth  of  the  young  that 
pabulum  they  require  they  cannot  possibly 
be  built  up.  It  is  the  outside  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley  and  the  like,  or  the  bran,  so 
called,  that  we  sift  away  and  feed  to  the 
swine,  that  the  teeth  require  for  their  proper 
nourishment. 

"The  wisdom  of  man  has  proved  his  folly, 
shown  in  every  succeeding  generation  of 
teeth,  which  become  more  fragile  and  weak. 
Our  modern  flouring-mills  are  working  de- 
struction upon  the  teeth  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  partakes  of  their  fine  bolted 
flour.  They  sift  out  the  carbonates  and  the 
phosphates  of  lime  in  order  that  they  may 
provide  that  tine  while  flour  which  is  proving 
a  whitened  sepulcher  to  teeth.  Oatmeal  is 
one  of  the  best  foods  for  supplying  the  teeth 
with  nourishment.  It  makes  the  dentin 
cemeuluui  and  enamel  strong,  flint-like  and 
able  to  resist  all  forms  of  decay.  If  you  have 
children,  never  allow  any  white  bread  upon 
your  table.  Bread  made  of  whole  wheat, 
ground,  not  bolted,  so  that  the  bran,  which 
contains  the  minute  quantities  of  lime.  Is 
present,  is  best.  Nothing  is  superior  to 
brown  bread  for  bone  and  tooth  building. 
This  is  made  of  rye-meal  and  corn-meal. 
Baked  beans,  too,  have  a  considerable  supply 
of  these  lime  salts,  and  should  be  on  every- 
body^ table,  hot  or  cold,  twice  a  week." 

•  Is  the  habit  of  chewing  gum  injurious  to 
th.e  teeth?" 

"Gum-chewing  is  liable  to  enlarge  the  mus- 
cles which  control  the  movements  of  the  low- 
er jaw,  thereby  changing,  possibly  for  the 
better,  both  the  coutour  and  expression  of 
the  face.  If  the  gum  be  pure,  I  see  nothing 
in  the  habit  to  condemn,  except  its  vulgarity, 
as  it  has  no  baneful  effect  upon  the  teeth, 
and  is  a  good  teeth-cleansing  agent." — 
Banner. 


GROWTH  OF  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 

The  Northern  Pacific  line  of  steamers  to  the 
Orient  has  been  increased,  until  five  mag- 
nificent steamships  are  regularly  employed, 
with  freight  left  on  the  docks  at  every  trip. 
This  has  been  the  condition  for  some  time, 
and  now  it  is  found  necessary  to  put  on  two 
special  steamers  to  carry  the  overflow  of 
regular  freight  and  the  large  shipment  of 
steel  purchased  in  this  country  for  Japanese 
railways. 

Our  trade  with  Japan  has  rapidly  increased 
the  past  three  years.  The  department  of 
commerce  of  Japan  issues  a  volume  of  val- 
uable statistical  details  of  custom-house  reg- 
ulations and  other  information  showing  the 
growth  of  the  commerce  of  that  country,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
purchaser  of  Japanese  raw  materials. 

In  1893  the  exports  of  Japan  to  this  country 
amounted  to  only  27.700.000  yen,  which  in 
1605  reached  54.000.000  yen.  Since  that  time 
our  trade  witli  Japan  has  increased  still  more 
rapidly,  and  the  bulk  of  this  commerce  is 
done  at  Tacoma.  Especially  has  our  trade 
grown  in  cotton  and  manufactured  iron, 
machinery  and  railway  supplies.— Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Ledger. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

Return  postage  should  always  be  inclosed 
when  a  letter  is  sent  on  one's  personal  affairs 
and  an  answer  is  expected.  To  omit  the  nec- 
essary stamps  for  the  answer  is  a  breach  of 
courtesy,  and  to  persons  whose  correspon- 
dence Is  large,  aud  who  must  buy  stamps  in 
large  numbers  to  carry  it  on,  the  cost  of 
Stamps  iu  matters  with  which  they  have 
no  direct  concern  may  involve  a  serious  ex- 
pense. This  is  utidei-stood  oy  most  people, 
and  only  the  heedless  and  Inadvertent  forget 
that  they  must  invariably  include  In  their 
communications  return  postage  when  seDdlug 
a  letter  on  business  which  Is  purely  their 
own,  and  Interesting  to  thein  alone. 

Iu  sending  return  postage,  never  slip  the 
Skamp  loosely  inside  your  letter.  It  may  easi- 
ly be  lost,  dropped  on  the  floor  or  over- 
looked. L>o  not.  particularly  in  damp  weather, 
so  carelessly  afllx  it  to  your  paper  that  it 
will  stick  fast  and  with  difficult;  be  detached, 
('nt  a  little  slit  In  tin  note-paper  and  thus 
fasten  it,  if  you  like;  but  preferably,  If  oue 


or  two  stamps  are  all  you  are  seudiug,  place 
tliem  on  an  envelop  addressed  to  yourself. 
This  little  precaution  will  save  your  friend 
from  trouble,  and  will  almost  always  insure 
you  a  very  prompt  reply  to  your  request. 

The  collecting  of  postage-stamps  is  a  fasci- 
nating occupation,  and  one  learns  much  of 
history,  geography  and  the  progress  of  the 
world' by  studying  the  stamps  each  nation 
uses.  Canceled  stamps,  as  certainly  accurate 
and  really  iu  vogue,  are  better  for  the  col- 
lector's purpose  than  those  which  have  never 
been  used.  These  may  be  imitations,  clever 
and  picturesque,  but  not  the  things  them- 
selves. 

Prom  time  to  time  people  laboriously  pile 
up  aud  accumulate  immense  quantities  of 
stamps,  under  the  impression  that  a  million 
of  them  will  serve  some  great  philanthropic 
end.  This  is  an  error,  and  the  painstaking 
stamp-gatherers  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.— Harper's  Bazar. 


A  PRINCIPLE  OLDER  THAN  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "international 
isolation"  as  thus  used  is  this:  The  United 
States  is  certainly  now  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  Yet, 
while  its  place  among  the  nations  is  assured, 
it  purposely  takes  its  stand  outside  the  Euro- 
pean family  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
neither  accepts  the  responsibilities  of  its 
place  nor  secures  its  advantages.  It  avow- 
edly restricts  its  activities  to  the  American 
continents  and  intentionally  assumes  an  atti- 
tude of  absolute  aloofness  to  everything  out- 
side those  continents.  This  rule  of  policy  is 
not  infrequently  associated  with  auother 
which  is  known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  if 
the  former  grew  out  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
or  were  iu  a  sense  a  kind  of  considera- 
tion for  that  doctrine  or  a  sort  of  comple- 
ment to  it.  In  reality  the  rule  of  isolation 
originated  and  was  applied  many  years  before 
the  Monroe  doctrine  was  proclaimed. 

No  doubt  consistency  requires  that  the 
conduct  toward  America  which  America  ex- 
pects of  Europe  should  be  by  America  ob- 
served toward  Europe.  Nor  is  there  any 
more  doubt  that  such  reciprocal  conduct  is 
required  of  us,  not  only  by  consistency,  but 
by  both  principle  and  expediency.  The  vital 
feature  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  that  no 
European  power  shall  forcibly  possess  itself 
of  American  soil  and  forcibly  control  the 
political  fortunes  and  destinies  of  its  people. 
Assuredly  America  can  have  no  difficulty  iu 
governing  its  behavior  toward  Europe  on  the 
same  lines. 

Tradition  and  precedent  are  a  potent  force 
in  the  new  world  as  well  as  in  the  old,  and 
dominate  the  counsels  of  modern  democracies 
as  well  as  those  of  ancient  monarchies.  The 
rule  of  international  isolation  for  America 
was  formulated  by  Washington,  was  em- 
balmed in  the  earnest  and  solemn  periods 
of  the  farewell  address,  and  has  come  down 
to  succeeding  generations  with  all  the  im- 
mense prestige  attaching  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  "Father  of  His  Country."— Hon.  Rich- 
ard Olney,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


"OLD  GLORY." 

Our  flag,  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  was 
named  "Old  Glory"  in  1831  by  a  Salem  skip- 
per, one  William  Driver,  at  that  time  captain 
of  the  brig  Charles  Doggett.  Just  before 
the  brig  left  Salem  a  young  man  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  friends  saluted  Capt.  Driver  on 
the  deck  of  the  Doggett  and  presented  him 
with  a  large  and  beautifully  made  American 
flag.  Capt.  Driver  christened  it  "Old  Glory." 
He  took  it  to  the  South  Pacific,  and  years 
after,  when  old  age  forced  him  to  relinquish 
the  sea,  he  treasured  the  flag. 

Capt.  Driver  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
iu  1837,  and  he  died  there  in  18S6.  Previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the 
North  aud  South,  "Old  Glory"  was  flung  to 
the  breeze  every  day  from  the  window  of 
Capt.  Driver's  Nashville  house,  but  when 
the  bullets  began  to  zip  and  the  odor  of  gun- 
powder to  taint  the  air,  the  old  flag  had  to 
be  secreted. 

It  was  kept  out  of  sight  inside  a  great 
bed  comfortable,  until  February  27,  1862, 
when  Brigadier-General  Nelson's  wing  of  the 
T'niou  army  appeared  In  Nashville,  and  Capt. 
Driver  presented  It  to  the  general  to  be 
hoisted  on  the  capitol.  It  was  run  up,  and 
("apt.  Driver  himself  did  the  hoisting.  He 
watched  It  through  the  night,  aud  a  heavy 
wind  coming  up.  he  took  It  down  and  sent 
a  new  flag  up  in  its  place. 

The  original  "Old  Glory"  was  beglnuiiig  to 
ribbon.  The  secoud  flag  owned  by  Capt. 
Driver  was  given  to  the  Ohio  Sixth  when  that 
regiment  left  Nashville  for  home.  It  was 
placed  in  the  rear  of  a  baggage-wagon,  where 
a  mule  nosed  it  out  and  devoured  it.  The 
original  "Old  Glory"  was  preserved,  and 
after  the  death  of  ("apt.  Driver,  iu  1888,  it 
was  presented  to  the  Essex  Institute,  at  Sa- 
lem, where  it  may  now  be  seen.— Boston 
Times. 


"Our  people  here."  writes  Mr.  H.  I*. 
Greeno,  East  Troy,  Pa.,  "think  Peerless  At- 
las and  either  Fak-m  and  FlHESIDK  or  the 
Woman's  HOME  COMPANION  one  year,  all  for 
one  dollar,  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered. 
1  intend  to  follow  the  work  right  up." 


ANIMALS  AND  MUSIC. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  iu 
Lincoln  park,  Chicago,  to  determine  with 
scientific  accuracy  the  effects  of  violin-playing 
on  certain  animals. 

Music  which  was  low  aud  sweet,  like  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  or  "Annie  Laurie,"  pleased 
the  panthers,  a  jaguar  and  a  lioness  with  her 
cubs.  The  panthers  became  nervous  and 
twitched  their  tails  when  a  lively  jig,  "The 
Irish  Washerwoman,"  was  played  to  them, 
and  relapsed  into  their  former  quiet  when 
the  music  again  became  soothing. 

The  jaguar  was  so  nervous  during  the  jig 
music  that  he  jumped  from  a  shelf  to  the 
floor  of  his  cage  aud  back  agaiu.  When  the 
player  ceased  playing  aud  walked  away,  the 
jaguar  readied  out  his  paw  to  him  as  far  as 
he  could.   13 is  claws  were  drawn  back. 

The  lioness  and  her  cubs  were  interested 
from  the  first,  though  when  the  violinist 
approached  the  cage  the  mother  gave  a  hiss 
and  the  cubs  hid  behind  her.  At  the  playing 
of  a  lively  jig,  the  cubs  stood  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  peeped  over  at  the  player.  When' 
the  musician  retreated  from  the  cage,  the 
animals  came  to  the  front  of  it,  and  did  not 
move  back  when  he  gradually  drew  so  near 
as  almost  to  touch  the  great  paws  which 
were  thrust  through  the  bars.  When  playing 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  entire  family 
seemed  very  attentive,  aud  were  motionless, 
except  that  the  cubs  turned  their  heads  from 
side  to  side.  Then  another  jig  was  played, 
and  the  cubs  pranced  about. 

The  coyotes  in  a  den  squatted  in-  a  semi- 
circle, and  sat  silently  while  the  music  con- 
tinued. When  it  ceased  they  ran  up  aud 
pawed  at  the  player  through  the  bars.  He 
began  afresh,  and  they  again  formed  a  silent 
semicircle.  This  experiment  was  tried  sev- 
eral times,  with  the  same  results.— The  Amer- 
ican Naturalist. 


THE  KEY  TO  GLADSTONE'S  CHARACTER. 

Conviction  is  the  key  to  Gladstone's  char- 
acter, the  explanation  of  its  seeming  par- 
adoxes and  inconsistencies — conviction  based 
upon  the  action  and  reaction  of  a  powerful  in- 
tellect and  a  powerful  conscience.  Conscience, 
sensitive  to  over-refinement,  told  his  intellect 
what  was  right.  Intellect,  acute,  eager, 
thoroughly  informed,  showed  him  how  to 
reduce  the  abstract  right  to  the  concrete 
action,  to  proclaim  the  imperative  truth  of 
the  hour  so  that  men  saw  and  obeyed,  so  that 
injustice  was  swept  from  the  statute-books 
and  justice  put  in  its  place.  Opportunism 
without  conscience  is  sordid  and  low,  how- 
ever successful  it  may  be.  Conscience  with- 
out opportunism  is  in  action  that  stupidity, 
against  which,  as  the  German  poet  says, 
the  gods  themselves  strive  in  vain.  Gladstone 
combined  the  two  as  few  other  statesmen 
have  ever  done.  And  to  justify  the  union, 
in  his  character  and  his  career,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  to  his  stainless  public  and 
private  life,  his  noble  public  utterances,  his 
profoundly  moral  public  policies,  and  above 
all  to  his  deeds— his  achievements  In  elevat- 
ing, educating  and  dignifying  the  masses  of 
the  English  people.  Death  has  given  to  his- 
tory a  colossus  of  democracy,  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  a  friend  of  mankind.— New  York 
World. 


"PRESS  THE  BUTTON. " 

A  feature  of  the  modern  gun  will  doubtless 
be  its  accuracy  of  aim.  The  guns  of  the  first 
monitor  had  the  ordinary  sights,  and  the  men 
had  to  look  out  through  the  port-holes  of  a  re- 
volving turret  to  find  the  enemy.  We  might 
say  they  often  fired  "on  the  wing"  with  very 
indefinite  notions  of  the  range  and  the  brief- 
est instant  for  training  guns.  The  Iowa's 
turrets  have  small  boxes  projecting  above  the 
covers  for  lookouts.  Horizontal  slits  are  cut 
near  the  tops  of  these  boxes,  giving  a  view 
around  the  horizon.  The  guns  themselves 
are  aimed  by  means  of  cross-hairs  in  tel- 
escopes, and  fired  by  electric  buttons  which 
are  instantaneous  iu  their  action.  Once  the 
cross-hair  is  on  the  object  the  projectile  may 
be  sent  on  its  way  at  a  velocity  of  two  thou- 
sand feet  a  second  before  the  roll  of  the  ship 
lias  time  to  impair  Its  accuracy.  The  range 
is  found  by  means  of  instruments  set  up  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  which  make  the  ship 
the  base  of  a  triangle  having  the  target  for 
its  apex.  Iu  case  of  failure  of  the  instru- 
ments tlie  range  may  be  found  by  trial  of  the 
rapid-fire  guns,  which  deliver  from  six  to 
twenty  shots  a  minute.— Prof.  Ira  N.  Hollls, 
iu  Atlantic  Monthly. 


ORIGIN  OF  ENVELOPES. 

The  institution  of  payment  for  the  carriage 
of  letters  and  envelops  dates,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  NIV., 
at  which  time  Sieur  do  Valfyer  organized  a 
service  of  private  post  and  placed  his  letter- 
boxes at  the  street-corners.  The  envelops  for 
these  letters  were  bought  at  special  offices. 
In  the  Egerton  collection  of  manuscripts,  nt 
the  British  Museum,  there  Is  an  envelop 
resembling  our  present  one,  which  holds  a 
letter  from  Madam  dc  Pompadour  to  tbe 
Diuhesse  d'Arqulllon,  tinted  1760.  There  's 
also  exhibited  an  envelop  of  course  paper, 
opening  at  botli  ends,  addressed  by  Frederick 
the  Great  to  llli  English  general  iu  his  ser- 
vice.  It  is  dated  Potsdam,  July  28,  1770. 


Big  Reduction 


1898 
Model 


IN  PRICES. 


High 
Grade 


n  A  l/Vlinnn  Hieh-grade  '98  model  as  per  illustra- 
UMlWVUUU  tion.     Flush  Joints.  \ii  in.  Tubing. 

One-piece  Cranks.  Lar^re  Star  Sprockets.  Best  high- 
prade  Tires.  Padded  or  Hygienic  Saddle.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Equal  to  or  better  than  wheels 
retailed  by  others  at  t~b.      Oar  special  price 


$32.50 

s,  \%  in.  Tub- 


ADI  IMPTflM '98  Model-  Flush Joints, \% 

HHLinU  I  Uii  ing-  Two-piece  cranks.  ArchCrown, 
M.  &  W.  or  Arlington  Tires.   A  Good  Honest  Wheel  and 
Best  in  the  World  fOrthemoney.  Others  re-  Q  a  m 
tail  wheels  no  better  for  $60.  Our  special  prlee  CDZ^Ti  UU 
Other  Wheels  at $13.75,  $15  and $19. 
Juvenile  Wheels  at  $7.  to  $12.50. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  ot  Bicycles 
in  the  U.  S.  for  Men,  Women.  Girls  and  Boys. 

ALL  BRAND  XEW  MODELS. 

Shipped  anywhere  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  to  examine. 
No  money  in  advance.  It  pays  to  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  You  save  agents  and  dealers  profits 
which  means  from  85  to  825  on  every  wheel  — worth. 
Raving  Is  It  not  f  ONE  PROFIT,  MAKER  to  RIDER 
explain**  It.  Prompt  shipments  guaranteed. we  have  the 
wheels  in  stock,  thousands  of  them  and  thousands  more 
being  made  at  the  factory.  I-iree  Illustrated  Catalor  Free. 

Write  today  for  Special  Offer  Address  plainly, 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Van  Buren  Street,  Dept.  7    .Chicago,  Ills. 


A  GREAT  DISCOVERY 


Medical  Men  Say  It  is  Revolutionizing 
Treatment  of  Female  ills 


Through  the  Generosity  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Worley 
Thousands  of  Packages  Will  Be  Given 
Away  This  Month 


The  most  remarkable  medical  discovery  of 
the  decade  is  the  German  Compound  originated 
by  Dr.  Erastus  Baum,  of  Berlin,  which  learned 
medical  men  say  is  an  absolute  cure  for  Falling 
of  the  Womb,  Leucorrhea,  Whites,  Inflamma- 
tion of  tbe  Ovaries,  and  Female  Weakness  In 
all  its  phases. 

Thousands  of  cases  which  even  hospital 
treatment  failed  to  cure  have  demonstrated 
the  marvelous  curative  properties  of  this  great 
specific,  and  so  far  not  a  single  failure  to  cure 
has  been  recorded. 

In  these  days  of  humbuggery  and  quackery  It 
will  prove  a  boon  to  female  sufferers,  for  Mrs. 
Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  to  distribute  several  thousand  free  pack- 
ages  to  those  of  her  sex  who  will  write  for  them. 

Mrs.  Worley  was  cured  by  this  great  remedy 
after  paying  doctors  more  than  one  thousand, 
dollars  without  benefit ;  and  those  who  are  in 
doubt  and  need  of  advice  can  write  freely  and 
unburden  themselves  to  her  without  the  nat- 
ural diffidence  that  forbids  them  tellingamale 
physician  about  their  private  ills. 

She  will  mail  the  remedy  in  plain  sealed 
package  without  charge  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  purchase  tbe  great  specific  which  will 
most  certainly  cure  you. 

Costs  You  Nothing  to  Try  It. 

THE  NATURAL 
BODY  BRACE 

Cures  Female  Weakness— Makes 
Walking  and  Work  Easy. 

Endorsed  by  Every  Physician  Who 
HasLsedlt.  Adjustable  to  Fit  all 
Figures.  Simple  in  Construction. 
Comfortable. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  Its  wear- 
ers pleaded.   Thousands  ol  them 

write  like  this: 

•'720  Ward  St.,Jackgonville,  Fls,. 

Sept.  20, 1197. 

1  have  found  your  Body  Brace  to 
be  all  that  you  say  of  it.  1  feel 
like&new  woman,  after  complain- 
ing for  about  i  years  with  womb 
troubles,  whites,*  cramps  at  men- 
struation, constipation,  kidney 
trouble,  palpitation  of  heart, 
backache,  headache,  pains  in  ab-  j 
domeu,  etc.  1  have  not  had  a  pain  ' 
since  wearing  the  Brace.  1  feel 
like  a  girl  of  si  xteea. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Carr." 

Money  Refunded  if  Brace  /*  A'of 
Satisfactory.  Send  for  Full  In- 
formation icith  Illustrated  Book, 
free.  Address 

THE  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE  CO. t\ 

Box   36     Sallna,  Kansas, 

Every  Pregnant  Woman  Should  Save  Thi*  Braes* 


PIMPLES 

"ray  wife  bad  pimple*  on  her  face,  but 

she  has  been  taking  CASCARETS  and  they 
have  all  disappeared.  I  had  been  troubled 
with  constipation  tor  some  time,  but  after  tak- 
ing the  first  Cascaret  I  have  had  uo  trouble 
with  this  ailment.  We  cannot  speak  too  high- 
ly of  Cascarets."       Fred  Wartman, 

6708  German  town  Ave..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RIOISTtRED 


Pleasant.  Palatable.  Potent.  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good.  Never  Sicken.  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c.  25c.  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

Strrllntr  Ri>me<1»  CnmpiBT,  Chlengo,  Montr*»l,  Hew  York.  Mi 

HA  Tfl  DIP  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  all  druR- 
IIU*  I  U-DAO  gists  to  C1JK£  Tobacco  Habit. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agfiiry 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  t*xlin  profit- 
able; we  give  Mpccltil 
ud\ untitle*.  Send  for 
terms  and  Kree  OntllL 
MAST,  CR0WELL  &  MRkPATRlCk,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


June  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
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THE  PLACE  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE  WAR. 

Let  rue  tell  the  enthusiastic,  young,  inex- 
perienced nurses  something  they  will  not  like 
to  hear.  If  they  go  to  the  front  unprepared, 
they  will  embarrass  the  surgeons  and  retard 
the  recovery  of  the  men.  Should  there  be  a 
hospital  full  of  men  ill  with  the  yellow  fever, 
the  girl  who  leaves  her  home  at  the  North 
and  goes  down  to  nurse  her  soldier  will  take 
the  fever  and  embarrass  the  doctor  essential- 
ly. The  history  of  the  Crimea  will  prove 
that.  In  our  war  the  lady  nurses  were,  almost 
cue  half  of  them,  utterly  absurd,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  I  will  mention  one  lady 
who  went  down  to  a  hospital  steamboat  on 
the  Potomac.  She  took  her  maid  with  her. 
One  wounded  officer  told  me  that  as  he  lay 
smarting  from  a  gunshot  wound,  he  saw  her 
having  her  hair  dressed.  Then  the  maid  ap- 
plied the  hare's  foot  and  a  little  rouge 
blushed  on  her  prepared  cheeks.  Then  this 
imitation  of  Florence  Nightingale  came  to 
dress  his  wound  for  him.  She  hurt  him  so 
badly  that  he  begged  of  her  to  let  him  alone 
until  the  surgeon  came  along. 

Women  in  those  days  wore  hoops,  and  such 
an  awkward  scene  as  would  ensue  on  a 
crowded  steamboat!  And  the  debris  of  a 
broken  hoop-skirt  thrown  aside  induced  Ed- 
ward Hale  to  write  one  of  his  best  stories, 
how  the  hoop-skirt  got  into  the  currency  after 
a  transformation! 

Of  course,  this  was  but  the  ludicrous  excep- 
tion, but  it  was  long  before  the  amateur 
nurse  became  useful.  Even  those  magniticent 
women,  the  volunteer  amateur  Pasters  of 
Charity,  under  "Sister  Harriet,''  of  whom  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Uix  has  written  so  very  inter- 
estingly, who  threw  themselves  into  the 
Southern  cities  when  epidemics  of  yellow 
fever  broke  out,  and  died  like  sheep,  were 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  because 
hey  did  not  know  how  to  guard  themselves. 

trained  nurse,  a  woman  who  has  disci- 
plined her  physique  against  contagion,  the 
strong  muscle,  the  cool  temperament,  the  ex- 
perienced woman— she  aud  she  alone  should 
feo  to  that  dreadful  place,  a  military  hospital, 
or  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  battle-field. 

J  had  in  my  campaign  of  four  years  with 
the  sanitary  commission  a  very  great  expe- 
rience of  the  folly  of  "going  to  the  front" 
for  young  and  most  selfish  enthusiastic 
women,  "those  disciples  without  a  master," 
who  are  so  very  sure  that  the  noble  heart 
aud  willing  hand  aud  the  cultivated  brain 
would  take  the  place  of  a  strong  backbone," 
an  invincible  stomach  and  a  real  or  a  culti- 
vated insensibility  to  sights  of  pain.  There 
are  very  few  women  who  can  bear  the  last. 

As  a  young  surgeon  told  me  after  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  lie  had  more  to  do  for 
the  fainting  women  who  were  waiting  on  the 
outskirts  to  succor  the  wounded  than  he  had 
to  do  with  the  men,  and  I  leave  out  of  the 
count  those,  and  there  were  not  a  few,  who 
went  purely  for  the  excitement  and  the 
amusement.  There  should  be,  as  Florence 
Nightingale  says,  "No  nurses  but  those  who 
are  trained  and  who  have  proved  that  they 
can  be  a  help  aud  not  a  hindrance." 

"She  is  dead,  but  speaketu,"  and  may  her 
wise  aud  reasonable  words  reach  the  Rid 
Cioss  leaders  of  to-day! 

The  place  for  women  in  war  is  in  the  re- 
serve corps.  It  is  the  saddest  sight  to  see 
that  fringe  of  women  and  children  marching 
down  Fifth  Avenue  by  the  side  of  the  depart- 
ing  soldiers.  Above  the  ear-piercing  fife  we 
hear  the  somber  drum-beat  of  aching  and 
breaking  hearts.  Oh,  that  our  warlike  Con- 
gressmen could  have  thought  of  this  diapason 
of  woe  last  Valeutiue's  day,  when  we  had 
no  war!  Would  it  not  be  more  kind  to  that 
departing  regiment  to  spare  them  this  fare- 
well'/ Perhaps  that  is  too  much  to  ask  of 
loving,  unreasonable,  faithful  womanhood.— 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  in  New  York  Times. 


HIS  OBJECTIONS  TO  WOMEN. 

A  writer  in  an  English  paper  explains  the 
wherefore  of  his  aversion  to  the  feminine  sex 
In  the  following  reasons.    I  hate  woman: 

Because  she  stabs  me  in  the  eye  with  her 
parasol,  offers  no  apology  aud  looks  as  if  I 
did  it. 

Because  she  pushes  for  a  place  in  the  trains 
and  omnibuses  aud.  being  in,  never  makes 
room  for  any  otheT'  person. 

Because  she  climbs  to  the  tops  of  omni- 
buses, to  descend  from  which  demands  grace 
and  decency. 

Because  she  thinks  the  only  way  to  make 
an  omnibus  stop  is  to  prod  the  driver,  if  she 
cannot  reach  the  conductor. 

Because  she  mislays  her  bag,  loses  her 
handkerchief  and  carries  her  purse  in  her 
hand. 

Because  she  recites,  plays  violins  and  rides 
bicycles. 

Because  she  walks  three  in  a  row  upon  the 
pavement,  and  expects  every  one  else  to  make 
way  for  her. 

Because  she  is  "fluent,  but  not  lucid,"  and 
more  concerned  about  the  number  of  her 
facts  than  the  truth  of  them. 

Because,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  can 
neither  sew  nor  read  aloud  nor  make  tea. 

Because  she  is  always  writing  letters  and 
wanting  me  and  others  to  answer  them. 

Because  she  is  the  slave  to  fashiou:  and 
that  not  only  In  clothes,  but  in  art.  music, 
manners,  religion,  flowers,  jewelry,  language 
aud  furniture. 


Because  she  does  not  value  anything  simply 
because  it  is  "good"  (following  a  fashion  set 
in  the  days  before  woman  existed),  but  be- 
cause it  is  "worn"  or  "done,"  or  even 
"talked  about." 

PRESENT  DAY  EXTRAVAGANCES. 

To-day  over  22,000,000  men  stand  armed  in 
Europe,  at  the  expense  of  toiling  men  and 
women.  The  amount  of  money  Invested  in 
the  world  in  the  implements  of  war  has 
been  estimated  at  $26,000,000,000  (twenty-six 
thousand  millions  of  dollars).  If  this  stupen- 
dous sum  were  divided  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  every  person  could  buy  a 
farm,  aud  every  family  a  mansion.  Over 
against  this  wicked  waste  observe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  gave  last  year 
the  paltry  sum  of  $6,000,000,  all  told,  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel,  or  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  liquor  bill  for  two  days;  and  the  dog 
bill  for  the  year  was  over  $60,000,000.  More 
money  was  spent  for  salt,  more  for  shoe- 
blacking  aud  more  for  matches  used  in  light- 
ing men's  cigars  than  was  given  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  on  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  which  depends  the  eternal  des- 
tiny of  every  rational  human  being.  $22,000,- 
000  was  spent  last  year  in  this  country  for 
chewing-gum;  $600,000,000  for  jewelry;  $900,- 
000,000  for  tobacco;  and  more  than  $1,500,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  $4,000,000  a  day,  for  strong 
drink;  besides  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  many  other  useless  and  wasteful  ex- 
travagances.—Christian  Union. 


"So  far  I  have  sold  Peerless  Atlas  to  nine 
persons  out  of  every  ten  that  I  have  can- 
vassed," says  Mrs.  Viola  A.  Siemer,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  "and  am  absolutely  certain  I  can 
nearly  or  quite  maintain  that  rate  through- 
out.  I  need  30  Atlases  immediately." 


IRecent  jpuWtcattons. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Goshen, 
Intl.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of 
G.osheu  galvanized  steel  tanks,  tank-heaters, 
low  wffgon-wheels  and  other  specialties. 

Henry  Wallis,  Wellston,  St.  Louis  county, 
Mo.  Nursery  catalogue.  Specialty,  the  "Dr.  R. 
Hicks,"  a  new  hardy,  productive  grape, 
claimed  to  be  the  "Great  Concord  of  the 
Twentieth  Century." 

A.  H.  Foster,  Allegan,  Mich.  Souvenir 
Hand-book  No.  3  is  filled  with  useful  infor- 
mation, and  is  sent  in  place  of  a  regular 
catalogue  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  is  a  breeder  of 
Shropshire  sheep  and  Poland-China  swine, 
aud  a  grower  of  pedigree  farm  seeds. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

Todd's  New  Astronomy.  By  David  P. 
Todd.  M.A..  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Amherst 
College.  Cloth,  12mo,  500  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.30.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

Birds  op  the  United  States.  A  manual 
for  the  identification  of  species  in  hand  or  in 
the  bush,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  By 
Austin  C.  Apgar.  Cloth,  12mo,  415  pages. 
Fully  illustrated.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  aud  Chicago. 

The  Traction  Engine  A  book  of  instruc- 
tions for  operators  of  farm  engines,  by  an 
expert  engineer.  Small  12mo,  cloth.  Illustra- 
ted. Price  $1.  Published  by  David  McKay, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Greenhouse  Management.  A  manual  for 
florists  and  flower-lovers,  on  the  forcing  of 
flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits  in  green- 
houses, and  the  propagation  and  care  of 
house-plants.  By  L.  R.  Taft.  Professor  of 
Horticulture  and  Landscape-gardening,  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College,  and  author  of 
"Greenhouse  Construction."  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  12mo,  440  pages.  Price  $1.40,  postpaid. 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York. 

The  Domestic  Sheep.  Its  culture  and  gen- 
eral management.  By  Henry  Stewart,  author 
of  "The  Shepherd's  Manual,"  "The  Dairy- 
man's Manual,"  "Irrigation  for  the  Farm, 
Garden  and  Orchard,"  "The  Culture  of  Farm 
Crops."  Cloth,  372  pages.  Illustrated  with 
165  engravings,  representing  sheep-life  in  all 
its  varied  departments.  Price  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished by  American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago, 
111. 

A  Big  Game  and  Fishing  Guide  to  North- 
eastern Maine.  A  handsomely  illustrated 
book  of  special  interest  to  travelers,  fishermen 
and  sportsmen.  Price  10  cents  in-  stamps. 
Issued  by  the  Bangor  and  Aroostock  Railroad, 
Bangor.  Maine. 

Wonderland  '98.  By  Olin  D.  Wheeler. 
Tourist  book  issued  by  the  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  anil 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  travelers 
and  home  students.  Price  six  cents  in  stamps. 
Distributed  by  Chas.  S.  Fee.  General  Passen- 
ger and  Ticket  Agent.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

The  Plow,  Cow  and  Steer.  Report  of 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  quar- 
ter ending  March.  1898.  Secretary  Coburn's 
quarterly  reports  are  manuals  of  Kansas  agri- 
culture. Price  5  cents  in  stamps.  F.  D.  Co- 
burn,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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m  THE  EDGE  OF  A  DOLLAR 

y  doesn't  look  so  big  as  the  face  of  it. 
— the  woman  who  buys  soap  for  house- 
cleaning  loses  sight  of  economy — she  looks 
at  her  money  edgewise.    The  woman  who 
values  her  money  as  well  as  her  strength  uses 

Washing  Powder. 

and  has  something  to  show  for  her  labor  beside 
a  worn  face  and  a  pair  of  rough  hands. 
Largest  package— greatest  economy. 

The  V.  K.  Faii-bank  Company, 

Chicago.  4t.  Louis.  New  York. 
Boston.  Philadelphia. 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


$1.00  a  bottle, 
3  bottles  $2.50 
with  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

Gout  cur£ 


The  Famous  Physician's  Great  Gift 
to  the  American  People 

100,000  Bottles  of  His  World=famed 
Rheumatism  Cure  to  Be 

GIVEN  AWAY  DURING  JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 


America's  famous  physician,  Dr.  Swift,  has 
decided  to  distribute  among  the  lame  and 
crippled  100,000  trial  bottles  of  his  Rheumatic 
and  Gout  Cure  to  those  who  write  and  ask  for 
them,  inclosing  10  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for 
postage  and  packing. 

Each  bottle  contains  enough  to  speedily  cure 
any  recent  case,  and  unless  the  disease  has  be- 
come deep-seated  no  more  medicine  will  be 
required. 

By  Dr.  Swift's  philanthropy  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cripples  will  be  restored  to  life  and 
activity  absolutely  without  charge,  but  during 
June,  July  and  August  only. 

If  you  suffer  without  hope  of  recovery ;  if 
you  have  been  called  "incurable;"  If  you  be- 
lieve there  is  absolutely  no  help  for  you, don't 
fall  to  obtain  a  free  bottle  of  the  miracle- 
working  specific  which  is  revolutionizing 
medical  practice. 


Over  3,000  leading  physicians  are  to-day  using 
Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure  in  their 
most  difficult  cases  with  the  most  marvelous 
results. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Times  says  :  "  Dr.  Swift's 
discovery  is  astonishing  practitioners  every- 
where, for  the  reported  cures  are  astonishing 
to  a  degree." 

Dr.  Swift  is  to-day  doing  more  for  suffering 
humanity  in  banishing  crutches,  canes,  aches 
and  pains  than  all  the  hospitals  combined. 
His  discovery  is  an  absolute  cure  97  times  in 
100,  and  is  the  most  important  one  within  fifty 
years. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  your  disease  write  freely  to 
Dr.  Swift,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  and 
your  case  will  be  thoroughly  diagnosed  free  of 
charge,  and  you  will  be  told  what  to  do  so  you 
can  go  to  your  druggist  and  thus  save  doctor's 
fees. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  published  for  years  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  homes,  while  its  Literary  and  Reference  Value  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
Edited  toy  the  lamented  Frances  E.  "Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,100  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,"An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,  "Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instructions 
for  selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every 
week.   Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  Dii.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  Barest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indiana. 


Itresta  with  you  whether  you  continue  the 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-BA" 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  r  '" 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico- 
tine, purifies  the  blood,  re- 
stores    lost  manhoo  " 
mikes  you 


in  health,  nerve 
and . 
boot 


,506,- 
boxes 
d,  400,000 
3  cured.  Buy 
KO  TO  BAC  from 
your  own  druggist,  who 
vouch forus.  Take  itwith 
will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
box,  SI,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
•anteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Sterling  Be»edy  Co, ,  Chicago-  Baatreai,  Sew  lork. 


HANDY  WAR  BOOK  tigggg 

formation  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects  relating  to 
the  present  war.  It  contains  Picture*  of  United  State* 
War  Vcanel*  and  a  classification  of  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  Spain  and  America,  with  definitions  of  naval 
terms  used  in  press  dispatches;  also  Fine  War  Map*  ot 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large  map  ot 
the  World.  We  will  send  the  Handy  War  Book,  with 
history,  maps  and  illustrations  as  described  above,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  See. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
■)■■:,  tt  , /Idfn'jl jiii  tiiiJ  ;»;  •  oo'i  ti  ,ji  tiJli.l 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  15,  1898. 


©ur  Housebote. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

I  know  that  Thou  wilt  come  when  time  is 
right, 

Open  my  eyes  and  I  shall  cast  aside 
Grave  cerements  and  then  return  to  light 
And  be  as  one  who  lives,  who  never  died. 

We'll  follow  Thee.  O  Thou  most  Holy  One, 
Out  from  the  tomb,  e'en  as  the  springtime 
seed 

Breaks  through  a  shell  and  seeks  the  warm- 
ing sun 

Upward  and  outward  as  it  finds  a  need. 

I  know  that  I  will  live  again  and  Thou 
Wilt  have  for  me  a  form,  a  world,  a  bliss; 

A  further  duty  show,  and  wilt  endow 
Me  with  existence  in  the  Easter  kiss. 

Serene  I  go.  my  present  path  assured: 
This  one  short  phase  has  no  disturbing 
fears; 

I  was.  I  am,  I  have  enjoyed,  endured — 
Thou  measurest  not  by  this  star's  petty 
years. 

Thou'll  oft  restore  me  to  a  higher  stage, 
Create  in  me  a  more  perfected  aim. 

Awake  me  from  calm  rests  in  any  age 
To  play  a  part  that  never  is  the  same. 

Thou  leadest  up  the  pathway  of  the  stars 
On  through  a  thousand  worlds;  in  this  I  see 

Perfected  truth,  and  so  no  doubting  mars 
The  purpose  that  my  God  works  out  in  me. 
—Elizabeth  Cherry  Haire.  in  Womankind. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Hot-weather  Dessebts.— Except 
fresh,  uncooked  fruit,  there  is  no 
handier  dessert  than  one  made 
from  gelatin.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  preparations,  but  I  have  used 
a  good  brand  of  phospbated  gelatin 
for  several  years,  and  like  it  very  much. 
A  plain  gelatin,  flavored  and  eaten  with  or 
without  cream,  is  refreshing.  If  you  have 
not  quite  enough  fruit  for  a  dessert  alone, 
put  it  into  a  gelatin  after  it  has  partly 
hardened,  press  it  down  and  set  it  in  a  cold 
place  for  five  or  sis  hours,  and  you  will 
pronounce  k  delicious.  Any  kind  of  ber- 
ries, peaches,  bananas,  oranges,  pineapple 
or  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  used, 
or  two  or  more  kinds  mixed,  and  all  the 
results  will  be  delicate  and  delicious. 

Salads. — Another  dish  which  is  good  at 
any  time,  but  especially  good  in  'hot  weath- 
er, is  a  salad.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
American  people  eat  too  much  meat  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  surely  during  hot 
weather  the  body  needs  a  lighter  and 
more  cooling  diet.  Physicians  say  that 
bowel  diseases  are  often  caused  by  eating 
too  much  meat  in  hot  weather.  The  old 
idea  that  fruit  and  vegetables  were  not 
healthful  ha/s  long  since  been  proven  a 
mistake.  If  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  both  fruit 
and  vegetables  fresh,  there  can  be  no  dan- 
ger in  their  use.  Vegetable,  egg  or  fish 
salads  are  better  in  summer  than  those 
which  contain  meat.  There  is  hardly  any 
kind  of  vegetable  that  may  not  be  used  in 
a  salad,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  make  the 
standard  mayonnaise  dressing,  there  are 
simpler  salad  dressings  which  are  good  and 
recipes  for  which  'have  been  given  in  the 
Farm  axd  Fireside  from  time  to  time. 
A  small  quantity  of  salad  dressing  may  be 
made  very  quickly  in  an  emergency  by 
simply  mixing  three  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar 
or  lemon-juice  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
either  sweet  or  sour  cream,  beating  to- 
gether a  minute,  and  then  seasoning  with 
a  tiny  bit  of  cayenne  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste. 

The  Kitchex  Taele.— Comparatively 
few  housekeepers  can  have  one  of  the  pat- 
ent kitchen  tables  which  combine  so  many 
conveniences  in  one,  but  if  you  will  have 
a  piece  of  zinc  fitted  to  the  top  of  a  com- 
mon table,  large  enough  to  come  over  the 
edges,  and  tack  it  fast,  you  wWl  find  it  a 
great  improvement.  An  oil-cloth  is  better 
than  the  bare  table,  which  needs  constant 
scrubbing  to  keep  it  clean,  but  the  oil- 
cloth soon  gets  shabby  and  needs  renewing. 
A  zinc  cover  is 'almost  indestructible.  Hot 
saucepans,  etc.,  do  not  affect  it,  grease  is 
as  easily  removed  as  water,  and  the  top  of 
the  table  is  kept  bright  and  shining  with 
very  little  work.'  If  you  have  no  sink  in 
which  to  wash  dishes,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  a  strip  of  wood  a  half  inch  thick 
put  around  the  edge  of  the  table  first,  and 
the  zinc  fitted  over  it.  This  will  keep 
water  from  running  off  and  down  to  the 
floor. 

For  the  Yeraxda. — A  large,  broad 
veranda  is  the  most  comfortable  room  of 
the  house  during  the  warm  months  of  the 
year,  but  it  needs  furniture  of  its  own. 


One  or  two  hammocks,  low,  comfortable 
Chairs,  foot-rests,  a  table  <to  hold  the  work- 
basket,  magazines  and  papers,  and  from 
which  the  Sunday  night  supper  may  be 
served — all  these  are  needed;  but  besides 
these  have  plenty  of  cushions.  Make  tbJeni 
of  brown  linen,  of  denim  or  some  other 
wash  goods,  and  fill  some  of  them  with  new 
bay  or  dried  ckiver-blossoms.  They  will 
be  cool  and  restful.  Live  out  of  doors  all 
that  is  possible.  If  work  drives  it  is  not 
lost  time  to  rest  in  a  hammock  or  easy- 
chair  out  of  doors  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes.  The  work  will  be  easier  afterward. 
Remember  tired,  overworked  nature  will 
finally  rebel  and  you  will  be  forced  to  rest 
at  last,  maybe  on  a  bed  of  sickness  and 
maybe  the  long  rest  under  the  green  sod. 
Will  it  not  be  better  to  take  a  little  rest 
as  you  go  along?  It  will  make  you  not  only 
a  happier  but  a  better  woman. 

Maida  McL. 


HEMSTITCHING. 

As  so  much  hand-work  is  put  upon 
everything  these  days,  the  art  of  fine 
needlework  is  receiving  a  marked  atten- 
tion. Hemstitching  has  always  been  a 
favorite  adornment  of  dainty  articles,  and 


several  spaces  where  each  one,  if  he  or 
she  used  the  word  which  I  was  trying 
to  render  obsolete,  in  my  family  at  least, 
could  mark  a  figure  on.  Each  of  these 
was  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  five  cents, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  whole 
amount  should  go  to  purchase  a  book  for 
the  one  who  had  no  mark.  At  the  end  of 
the  mouth  the  list  stood  fifteen,  eight  and 
one.  The  boy  of  the  family  owned  the  larg- 
est number  and  the  youngest  girl  the 
smallest.  It  almost  broke  her  heart,  too, 
to  think  she  even  had  one.  Well,  that  was 
the  end  of  that  word,  and  that  was  worth 
everything.  The  children  often  say  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  ever  use  it 
again:  and  it  was  so  little  trouble  and 
had  a  better  effect  than  any  punishment 
ever  would  have.  Try  it,  mothers,  and 
see.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a  pencil 
near  'it  (when  each  child  can  put  down  a 
black  mark  for  breaking  certain  rules)  is 
one  of  the  best  of  correctives.  It  seems  to 
carry  more  weight  when  he  has  to  face  his 
own  conscience,  as  it  were,  and  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  own  apartment  look  at  the  mat- 
ter when  uninfluenced  by  anger  or  the 
presence  of  others:  he  then  has  time  and 
opportunity  for  thought,  and  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  above  course 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


gives  an  individuality  to  one's  belongings. 

We  give  the  illustrations  in  coarse  mate- 
rial so  that  the  flow  of  the  needle  can 
readily  be  seen.  All  of  themselves  are  so 
simple  as  to  need  no  extended  explanation, 
except  Fig.  12,  which  shows  how  to  cut  out 
a  corner,  when  it  is  better  to  have  only  the 
same  amount  of  material  there  as  along 
the  hem.  Learn  first  upon  a  coarse  mate- 
rial, and  the  finer  will  come  easier  after- 
ward. L.  L.  C. 


A  MOTHER'S  TRIALS. 

There  are  times  when  one  is  just  put 
to  their  wit's  end  to  know  how  to  conquer 
a  bad  habit  in  a  child,  and  have  felt,  after 
trying  every  available  means  without  any 
apparent  effect,  like  resorting  to  something 
desperate.  A  year  or  two  ago  our  small 
people  got  into  the  way  of  using  some 
"bywords,"  of  which  it  seemed  impossible 
to  break  them.  I  tried  various  remedies, 
all  to  no  purpose;  they  just  would  forget 
until  the  word  was  uttered.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  a  sheet  of  white  pa- 
per whereon  was  written  the  names  of 
each  of  the  children;  below  the  names  were 


than  by  miles  of  heated  lectures  and  argu- 
ments, which  at  best  only  serve  to  stir  up 
a  feeling  of  resentment  and  antagonism, 
and  so  defeat  the  end  in  view. 

Another  thing  which  is  almost  impos- 
sible is  to  teach  young  girls  to  hang  up 
their  dresses,  cloaks  and  hats,  and  put 
their  ribbons,  ties  and  gloves  in  their  prop- 
er places,  etc.  Generally  a  girl  comes  home 
from  school  or  elsewhere,  jerks  off  her 
cloak  and  hood  or  hat,  tosses  them  on  the 
bed  or  a  chair,  slings  her  rubbers  in  the 
corner  or  behind  the  stove,  unbuttons  her 
dress  with  a  jerk  while  going  to  her  room, 
leaves  the  dress  on  the  floor,  grabs  an- 
other, throws  it  on  and  hastily  fastens  it, 
leaving  the  one  she  has  taken  off  to  be  a 
mass  of  wrinkles  in  the  morning,  unties 
her  ribbons,  throwing  them  here  and  there 
or  anywhere  (they  will  seem  to  be  nowhere 
when  she  wants  them  again  in  the  morn- 
ing), and  seizing  a  late  magazine,  throws 
herself  down  in  a  chair,  declaring  she  is 
"tired  to  death,"  leaving  her  room  in  a 
state  of  confusion  fearful  to  behold.  In  the 
morning  she  is  angry  at  the  appearance  of 
her  dress;  she  cannot  find  this  or  that:  she 
is  certain  that  she  "put  it  right  where  it 


ought  to  be:  some  one  has  taken  it,"  and 
so,  instead  of  dressing  herself  quietly,  there 
is  a  perfect  uproar,  as  every  one  has  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  assist  her  in  do- 
ing the  work  she  should  have  done  the 
evening  before,  not  of  dressing,  but  of  put^ 
ting  things  in  their  proper  places.  It  is 
one  continual  song,  "Oh,  I  shall  be  late 
to  school  this  morning,  I  know.  Where  are 
my  ribbons?  Some  one  has  taken  them;  I 
put  them  away  last  night.  Oh,  here  they 
are,  behind  the  machine.  Ma,  fasten  my 
dress  quick.  Where  on  earth  are  my  hair- 
pins? L>oes  any  one  know?  Have  you  a 
curling^iron?  Was  that  the  bell?  Oh,  good- 
ness! Is  my  dinner  put  up?  There,  I 
have  burnt  my  hair!  Where  in  the  world 
is  a  handkerchief?  This  one  is  dirty.  Well, 
now,  don't  that  beat  all?  What  has  be- 
come of  my  rubbers?  Oh,  yes;  I  left  them 
on  the  porch.  Ma.  am  I  all  right?  I  am 
in  such  a  fidget.  Is  my  hat  on  straight? 
I  just  know  we  will  have  visitors  at  school 
to-day!  Well,  good-by."  Exit  school-girl, 
while  mother  sighs  a  weary  sigh  of  relief  to 
Think  that  at  least  she  can  work  now  with- 
out interruption.  Careless  habits  are  easily 
made  and  well  nigh  impossible  to  overcome 
when  once  formed.  In  fact,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  some  girls  to  ever' 
learn  to  be  as  particular  as  others  in  the 
care  of  their  clothes.  One  may  talk  and 
make  rules  and  set  a  good  example,  but 
all  the  same  down  go  the  dresses  on  the 
floor,  while  the  smaller  belongings  are 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  "Oh,  I  forgot," 
is  the  ever-ready  answer.  A  mother  hath 
need  of  many  virtues,  but  of  a  truth  pa- 
tience should  both  head  and  end  the  list; 
for  verily,  she  hath  great  need  thereof. 

A.  M.  M. 


PUTTING  UP  FRUIT. 

Where  the  family  is  not  large  you  will 
find  it  much  less  work  and  trouble  to  put 
up  your  fruit  in  small  quantities,  unless 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  it  on  your  place. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  better  to  sell 
part  of  it  for  enough  to  buy  the  sugar  for 
the  rest.  My  success  with  strawberries 
leads  me  to  give  you  my  recipe.  I  never 
try  to  do  more  than  two  or  three  quarts 
at  a  time,  and  I  always  use  the  firm  dark 
red  berry,  even  if  it  is  small,  in  preference 
to  the  large  light-colored  ones,  as  when 
they  are  cooked  at  all  they  lose  all  form 
and  shape.  Take  even  quantises  of  ber- 
ries and  sugar.  Put  the  sugar  on  to  cook 
alone  first,  and  let  it  cook  as  a  syrup  for 
ten  minutes:  then  put  in  only  enough  ber- 
ries to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  let 
these  cook  rapidly  for  fifteen  minutes, 
shaking  the  pan  and  never  stirring.  Then 
carefully  lift  out  the  berries  into  tumblers, 
after  you  have  cooked  them  all;  begin  to 
fill  up  your  tumblers  with  the  syrup;  the 
berries  will  settle  some,  and  next  day  it 
will  be  well  to  fill  them  up  again  with 
some  syrup  into  which  you  have  mashed 
some  other  berries.  When  cold,  cover  the 
top  with  melted  paraffin,  and  then  cover 
with  paper  held  on  by  a  rubber  band.  A 
combination  of  cherries  and  strawberries, 
or  cherries  and  red  raspberries,  makes  a 
very  deliriously  flavored  sauce.  I  always 
cook  them  until  they  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  preserves. 

I  also  make  a  very  toothsome  dish  of 
ripe  gooseberries,  using  a  quart  of  sugar 
to  a  pint  of  berries,  a  tablespoouful  of  cin- 
namon and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves; 
watch  closely  so  it  does  not  burn,  and  cook 
for  thirty  minutes. 

I  had  last  summer  a  two-burner  coal-oil 
stove  on  which  I  cooked  all  my  fruit.  I 
could  take  it  where  it  was  cool,  and  by 
doing  only  a  little  at  a  time  saved  myself 
much  fatigue. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  do  up  some 
of  each  kind  for  some  one  who  is  old  or 
some  one  who  is  sick,  and  put  that  on  a 
special  shelf  by  itself  and  call  it  "the  one 
tenth  shelf?'  I  think  you  will  then 
know  how  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Christie  Irvixg. 


Don't  neglect  your  cold— let  your  doctor 
prescribe  for  It:  or  take  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  pre- 
scription—Jayne's  Expectorant. 


"People  hardly  believe  me  when  I  promise 
them  Peerless  Atlas  aud  Woman's  Home 
Companion  for  one  year,  all  for  a  dollar. 
Some  say  point-blank.  "You  can't  give  $2 
worth  for  SI— it  is  impossible.'  "  So  writes 
Mr.  A.  Eby,  Topeka.  Kan.,  and  to  settle  the 
matter  he  scuds  a  large  order  for  Peerless 
(not  People's!  Alias.  We  make  extra  favor- 
able terms  to  agents  for  this  Atlas,  and  it 
is  the  greatest  seller  on  the  agency  trade. 


June  15,  1898. 
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ICE  AND  REFRIGERATORS. 

Among  farmers  there  is  a  dearth  of  such 
luxuries  as  ice,  ices  and  refrigerators; 
and  I  frequently  wonder  at  it.  though 
belonging  to  that  class  of  individuals  who 
very  frequently  feel  compelled  to  say,  "I 
can't  afford  them."  Ice  every  day  would 
be  positively  a  luxury  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months.  But  with  ice  at  forty  and 
fifty  cents  a  hundredweight  the  majority 
feel  that  they  cannot  indulge  in  ices  and 
cool  drinks,  frozen  fruits,  etc.,  even  did 
they  own  their  refrigerators. 

But  why  need  the  farmer  be  dependent, 
and  why  is  he  so  universally  dependent  up- 
on the  village  supply  of  ice  for  his  own 
supplies?  And  he  usually  is  if  his  family 
have  ice  at  all.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  denied  the 
frozen  dainties  that  would  be  so  extremely 
desirable  and  palatable,  and  that  are  so 
freely  indulged  in  by  many  city  and  village 
people. 

I  b»ve  made  a  vow  relative  to  this 
ice-house  question.  Xot  another  summer 
will  find  me  without  a  goodly  supply  of  ice 
right  upon  my  own  farm  and  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  back  door.  The  present  sen- 
son  'has  been  and  is  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  over  that  of  any  previous  season, 
from  the  fact  that  my  ice  costs  nothing, 
and  is  but  a  short  distance  from  me.  Half 
a. mile  away  lives  a  neighbor  who,  owning 
an  unused  silo,  asked  two  of  his  neighbors 
to  join  him  in  filling  the  s-ilo  with  ice,  andone 
of  the  two  was  the  head  of  our  household, 


$85  and  much  higher.  Comparatively  few 
would  feel  that  they  could  expend  so  much 
money  for  a  refrigerator.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  expense  once  met,  no 
further  outlay  is  ever  necessary.  No  ice 
is  required.  By  this  method  or  process  of 
evaporation,  which  is  all  accomplished  by 
chemical  means,  the  air  is  kept  at  from  six 


it  and  for  the  sugar  for  creams,  and  the 
expense  is  not  noticed.  And  when  it  comes 
to  entertaining  one's  friends  nothing  seems 
to  compare  with  the  little  lunch-table  laden 
with  the  delicious  plates  of  ice-cream  and 
dainty  white  cakes.  There  is  everything 
in  favor  of  the  ice-house,  refrigerator  and 
freezer,  and  no  farm  should  be  considered 
well  equipped  without  them. 

Ella  Houghton. 


to  ten  degrees  lower  than  it  is  possible  to  1 
obtain  with  ice.  Moreover,  there  is  never 
any  moisture  within  the  refrigerator 
walls.  The  air  is  always  dry  and  ex- 
tremely cold,  so  it  is  said.  But — first  cost. 
Therein  lies  the  trouble.  Besides,  I  have 
recently  been  informed  "that  a  room  where- 
in the  chem'icaJly  operated  refrigerator 
stands  smells  strongly  of  ammonia.  Am- 
monia-is  not  a  disagreeable  smell  when 
just  an  occasional  odor  reaches  one, 
but  to  live  in  a  house  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  charged  with  it  continually,  even 


An  abundant  supply  lies  there  in  waiting, 
but  to  get  it  home  is  the  vexing  question. 
Never  more  than  once  a  week  can  it  be 
had,  for  men  busy  in  the  fields  and  with 
more  work  than  they  oan  accomplish  by 
exerting  every  effort  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  spare  time  to  go  after  it.  And  the 
women-folks  cannot  get  the  ice  from  the 
silo. 

I  trust  our  paper  will  give  us  during 
the  season  a  number  of  suggestions  that 
may  be  practical  concerning  the  building 
of  ice-houses,  and  the  packing  for  safe- 
keeping of  the  ice  when  obtained.  Every 
dish  of  ice-cream  eaten  but  confirms  the 
opinion  that  ices  in  moderation  are  health- 


ful, at  least  delicious  and  very  desirable, 
and- we  feel  sure  are  more  healthful  than 
the  rich  pastries  and  cake  too  frequently 
found  upon  the  farmer's  table  through  the 
heated  term  of  months. 

I  have  been  thinking,  too,  and  investi- 
gating somewhat  irato  the  chemical  process 
of  refrigerating.  The  first  expense  of  the 
refrigerator  operated  with  chemicals  as  the 
freezing  element  is  very  expensive.  Re- 
frigerators of  fifty  pounds  ice  capacity  are 
from  $35  upward,  while  those  holding 
one  hundred  pounds  of  ice  are  from  $50  to 


if  not  very  strongly,  would  be  found  ob- 
jectionable. 

A  very  good  ivnd  very  pretty  hard-wood, 
zinc^lined  refrigerator  of  fifty  pounds  ice 
capacity  may  be  had  for  from  $12  to  $15 
from  almost  any  dealer  in  furniture  or 
hardware,  and  o<ut  of  season  I  believe 
one  could  be  purchased  at  a  greaitly  re- 
duced price.  It  is  this  belief  that  I  am 
going  to  keep  right  in  mind,  and  when  the 
summer  is  past  am  going  to  see  what 
I  can  do  by  offering  to  buy  one  that  some 
dealer  does  not  want  to-  carry  over,  prefer- 
ring to  "turn  his  money  over."  Merchants 
are  invariably  wanting  to  "turn  their 
money  over,"  and  buying  goods  out  of  sea- 
son is  the  opportunity  to  the  person  of  lim- 
ited means.  It  is  unfortunate  that  people 
of  scant  means  cannot  more  often  avail 
themselves  of  the  real  bargains  that  are 
offered  by  merchants  who  are  closing  out 
a  stock  of  goods  to  make  room  for  those  of 
newer  design,  or  goods  appropriate  to  and 
in  demand  of  the  season.  Watch  the  cor- 
ners and  for  bargains  is  very  good  advice, 
and  I  shall  "watch  the  corners"  for  a  re- 
frigerator bargain  between  this  and  an- 
other refrigerator  season.  It  may  be  well 
for  others  to  do  the  same,  and  then  to 
watch  for  and  clip  out  and  keep  for  refer- 
ence the  ice-house  articles  that  we  shall  be 
sure  to  find  written  by  those  Who  have 
had  experience. 

A  necessary  accompaniment  to  ice-house 
and  refrigerator  is  an  ice-cream  freezer. 
The  farm  usually  affords  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  rich  milk,  fresh  eggs,  and  fruits  of 
the  berry  kind.  And  such  delicious  "teas," 
simple  of  preparation,  may  be  common. 
Plain  cakes  with  ice-cream  are  dessert 
dishes  for  dinner  and  tea  far  in  advance 
of  pies  and  puddings.  The  freezer  is  a 
small  expense.   The  farm  poultry  pays  for 


FASHION-LAND  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Children  nowadays  are  not  excluded 
from  fashion-land,  and  one  sees  in  the  large 
stores  in  New  York  as  many  lovely  and 
dainty  articles  for  children's  wear  as  for 
older  folks. 

There  are  jaunty  little  reefers  in  white 
honeycomb  cloth,  Empire  back,  double- 
breasted  front,  and  collar  daintily  trimmed 
wWh  braid  for  very  small  children.  Honey- 
comb cloth  is  a  soft  washable  material, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  children's 
wear. 

A  novel  petticoat  for  young  girls  is  made 
of  fine  plaid  mohair  with  corded  ruffle,  the 
whole  so  light  in  weight  as  to  be  partic- 
ularly desirable  for  summer. 

There  are  the  creeping  aprons  of  fine 
gingham  for  small  children,  and  infants' 
long  slips  of  soft,  fine  nainsook,  finished 
with  dainty  embroidery. 

White  lawn  hats,  washable,  Tarn  crown, 
with  shirred  brim  edged  with  lace. 

Girls'  shirt-waists,  with  sailor  collars  of 
White  pique,  which  is  quite  the  thing  this 
year  for  shirt-waists. 

Boys'  wash  sailor  suits  in  cotton  cheviot 
or  gtikitea,  collar  and  shield  trimmed  with 
braid  and  embroidered  with  suitable  em- 
blems. 

Dainty  umbrellas  of  china  silk,  ruffled 
all  over,  with  pretty  handles  of  natural 
wood. 

And  indeed  there  are  so  many,  many 
pretty  and  reasonable  articles  that  one 
hesitates  which  to  mention. 

The  above  hints  may  be  of  service  to  the 
home  dressmaker  or  to  the  intending  buyer. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 


PERUVIAN  WORK. 

A  special  grade  of  coarse  linen  is 
brought  on  in  the  fancy  stores  for  this 
work.  While  the  colors  used  are  many 
and  vivid,  yet  they  must  harmonize. 
Twist  silk  is  used.  This  work  is  used 
mostly  for  pillows,  table-cloths,  gloves  and 
ban  d  kerchief-ea  ses. 

"  Tulip  Centerpiece. — In  this  work  is 
introduced  double  cross-stitch,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  a  very  great  favorite  in  combina- 
tion with  large  flowers.  Use  a  color  for 
the  border,  and  carry  a  cord  along  the 
edge  to  work  over. 

Initials. — These  come  all  ready  to  baste 
on  your  ariticles,  and  are  of  linen  pulp. 
They  serve  as  the  filling,  also,  and  are  eas- 
ily worked  over.  In  sizes  for  napkins  they 
are  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  but  come  in  larger 
and  smaJler  size,. 

The  Sampler. — All  teachers  in  em- 
broidery now  have  the  scholars  use  a  sam- 


pler, as  it  is  easier  to  teach  one  flower  at 
a  time  to  the  class,  and  the  pupils  learn 
more  and  make  better  progress  in  this  way. 
You  can  add  others  from  time  to  time.  If 
you  wish  to  utilize  it  you  can  hemstitch 
It  and  use  it  for  a  stand-cover.        B.-K.  - 


We  Are  the  Farmer's  Friends,  t 
$10.75 


ble.  Our  Catalogue  of  Fur- 
niture, Draperies,  Crockery, 
Baby  Carriages,  Bedding, 
Stoves,  Lamps,  Mirrors,  Pic- 
tures, etc..  IS  MAILED  FREE 
to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Our 
Lithographed  Carpet  Cata- 
logue U  also  mailed  free.  If 
samples  are  desired,  send  8c. 
We  pay  freight  on  Carpets 
.  and  sew  them  free  of  charge. 

t  $10.95 

buys  the  best  imported  All- 
Wool  Clay  Worsted  Suit, 
made  to  vour  measure,  EX- 
PRESS PAID  to  YOUR  STATION. 
Special  Bargains  in  Light- 
weight Serges.  Catalogue 
,  and  samples  free.  Address 
(exactly)  as  below. 


078  is  the  number  , 
of  this  (exact) 
Piano  Polished  • 
Solid  Oak  China  A 
Closet  and  $10.75  is  T 
our  price.  Retail-  $ 
ers  would  want  $20  ▲ 
for  it.  It  measures  t 
70  inches  high,  38  1 
inches  long,  and  , 
the  improved  bev- 
eled edged  plate  ' 
glass  measures  16x6  , 
inches.  All  the 
shelves  are  mova- 1 


Julius  Hines&  Son,| 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  J 


Dept.  312 


40c 


PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns  for 


10c 


SPRING  and  SUMMER,  1898,  FASHIONS 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Cut  Paper 
Patterns  for  the  Spring  and  Summer,  1898, 
styles.   We  send  it  free  on  request. 

By  using  these  patterns  any  woman  can  become 
her  own  dressmaker,  ami  can  make  all  the  clothing 
for  the  family.   Address  a  postal-card  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CARPETS 


BUY 
DIRECT 


SAVE 

40% 

FROM  THE  MILL 


Our  beautiful  catalogue  showing 
exact  designs  and  colors  sent 

Samples  sent  for  10  cents  to  pay 
postage. 

CHICAGO  MERCHANDISE  CO., 

808  and  810  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FREE 


NEW  WAIST  SET,  f  0c. 

Our  new  '98  set  of  hand- 
some design  includes  1 
pair  rigid-link  hall-end 
cuff  bnttons,  S  studs,  L 
collar  button,  and  the 
latest  belt  retainer.  Ex- 
tra heavy  14k.  Roman 
gold  or  sterling  silver 
plate,  worth  40c.  at  any 
store.  We  send  complete 
set,  with  new  catalogue 
of  bargains,  postpaidfor 
ONLY  I0c.,3for25c. 
Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  Dept.  16 
67  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


SOLD ! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


75,000  in  use. 


to  wash  as  clean,  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerriFs  Perfect 
Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  :if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Agents 
Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO,    Box  4,   Portland,  Mich; 
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TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
'save  $10  to         No  money  in  advance. 
$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 
$30  Arlington  Machine  for  $19.30 
Singers  (Made  by  us)  $8,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.  All  attachments  FREE 
We  pay  freight.    Buy  from  factory.  Save 
agents  large  profits.    Over  100,000  In  use. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  FREE, 
Write  at  once.    Address  (in  full), 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
164  WeetVanBurenSt.,  B.?,      Chicago,  Ills. 


HIGH 
ARM. 


USE  IT  FREE 


1^   ItH.    30  days  in  your  own  home  before  paying 

-one  cent  in  advance:  shipped  anywhere  ,to 
1  anyone, for  30  davs'  test  trial. We  risk  you. 
$60  White  Star' Machine,   .   .  $22.00 

l$50  Pearl  Machine  18.00 

Standard  Singers,  $9,  $12.50,  16.00 
Full  set  of  attachments  free ;  buy  from  factory 
andsave $10  to |40 ; WK  PAY  FREIGHT ;thous- 
andsin  use;  catalog-,  showing  20  other  styles, 
free.   Each  machine  guaranteed  lOyears. 

l  *— —  J  Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
Address  (in  full)  Dept.  91  215  S.  Clinton St.,  Chicago, lit 


WALL-PAPER 

BY  ilIAIL  from  the  manufacturers. 
Samples  sent  free.  Prices  3c  to  $3a  roll.  ^ 

KAYSEB  &A1LMAN,  1214-1216  Market  St.  Phi^J 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  FuIton.sk,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world.  Dealers  supplied.  62-page  ill  us.  cat.  free. 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY IWFG.  CO.  S£ «283»i 

you  a  Bicycle  or  Sewing  Machine  direct  from  factory. 


KIR  s 


For  Men,  Women  and   Chtldrrn.  Addnss, 

The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 

Huioa  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO.       CftUlo^ue  Free. 


14 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  15, 1888. 


®uv  Housebote. 


HINTS  AS  TO  COLORS. 

THE  colors  worn  have  more  to  do  with 
the  general  appearance  than  most 
people  imagine.   Some  think  it  no 
matter  what  colors  are  worn  so 
long  as  they  are  fashionable:  but  what  a 
mistake  it  is  to  violate  good  judgment  in 
order  to  keep  up  to  the  demands  of  fashion. 

Many  a.  'handsome  costume  faultless  in 
fit  has  been  ruined  by  its  want  of  har- 
mony. Will  we  never  learn  to  select  the 
colors  most  becoming  to  us  and  avoid  the 
ones  which  bring  out  our  defects?* 

Blackeyed  Susan,  with  her  raven  locks 
and  brown  skin  and  bright  cheeks,  should 
know  better  than  to  wear  •black,  even 
though  it  be  most  becoming  to  her  brown- 
haired  sister  with  gray  eyes  and  fair  skin. 
A  costume  of  black  is  too  severe  for  Susan: 
she  should  choose  rather  warm  dark 
browns,  clarets,  deep  rich  ambers  and 
creamy  white — no  pale  cold  color  for  her, 
if  you  want  her  to  look  her  prettiest. 

Xow  Susan's  mother,  with  her  black 
eyes,  black  hair  and  pale  or  sallow  skin, 
will  find  black,  relieved  with  white,  very 
becoming:  also  dark  warm  shades  of  gray, 
flame  color  or  dark  reds.  Perhaps  her 
youngest  daughter  resembles  her  father  in 
looks  and  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  brown 
hair,  gray  or  hazel  eyes,  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion: if  so,  she  may  wear  any  of  her 
sister's  costumes  with  a  wider  range  of 
colors — many  colder  tones,  etc. 

Persons  with  chestnut  hair,  fair  skin  and 
blue  eyes  may  wear  any  color  fancy  dic- 
tates, excepting  mauves  and  pale,  unde- 
cided colors.  She  may  revel  to  her  heart's 
delight  in  ail  the  shades  of  pink,  blue, 
red,  lilac,  green  and  brown. 

Others  with  the  same  shade  of  hair  and 
possessing  hazel  or  gray  eyes  and  a  dull 
complexion,  sometimes  pale,  otherwise  sal- 
low, may  wear  yellow-greens,  blacks,  light 
blues,  purple,  deep  cream,  some  shades  of 
red  and  olive-green  combined  with  pale 
pink. 

Every  girl  should  early  learn  what  col- 
ors she  can  wear  advantageously,  and  then 
let  her  resist  the  colors  suitable  to  her 
opposite.  Because  Mary  looks  well  in  her 
dull  red  jacket  is  no  evidence  that  you  will, 
unless  you  have  Mary's  complexion.  You 
never  thought  of  that,  did  you?  Remem- 
ber, my  dear  girl,  you  must  take  this  into 
consideration,  for  no  difference  how  pretty 
a  color  is  in  itself,  or  how  becoming  to 
your  opposite,  it  will  only  make  a  fright 
of  you.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many 
otherwise  intelligent  women  select  the  col- 
ors which  are  to  make  or  mar  their  beauty 
with  less  deliberation  than  the  average 
man  gives  to  the  style  of  his  neckties. 

Of  'all  colors,  black,  .though  properly 
speaking  black  is  not  a  color,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  particularly 
among  young  people.  A  black  costume 
faultlessly  fitted  and  trimmed  with  jet  is 
indeed  most  stylish,  but  not  becoming. 
Black,  particularly  black  cloth,  casts  deep 
shadows  about  the  face  and  throat.  One 
artiste  in  dress  declared  that  a  woman 
could  not  afford  to  wear  black  after  she 
was  twenty.  This  is  an  extreme  view,  yet 
it  is  a  wise  plan  to  select  a  soft-toned  fab- 
ric. But  if  you  must  wear  black,  let  fair 
women  who  wish  to  look  younger  and  fair- 
er choose  the  dead,  lusterless  materials  like 
wool  or  velvet:  remember,  too,  that  a  plain 
fabric,  good  of  its  kind,  is  'better  than  a 
more  showy  variety  of  a  poorer  grade,  for 
a  cheap  black  is  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  man  and  a  constant  embarrassment 
to  the  mind  of  woman. 

Louise  Houston. 


HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE.— CALLING- CARDS. 

Every  lady  in  polite  circles  of  society  has 
learned  that  printed  cards  are  in  bad  taste, 
and  that  engraved  cards  are  preferable,  but 
only  the  written  ones  permissible. 

The  latest  card  is  thin,  not  glazed;  but 
has  a  dull  surface.  The  engraving  should 
be  done  in  script.  The  address  should  ap- 
pear in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  and 
the  reception-day  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
It  is  in  good  form  to  write  with  pencil 
both  of  these,  even  if  the  name  be  en- 
graved, but  it  is  much  handsomer  to  have 
it  all  engraved.  The  eldest  daughter,  as 
soon  as  she  has  made  her  debut,  has  her 
own  card  engraved  in  the  following  man- 
lier: 

Miss  Gkaham. 

The  husband  and  wife  can  use  the  same 
card  thus: 

Mh.  and  Mrs.  Dudley. 


The  business  and  visiting  card  of  a  man 
must  be  entirely  distinct;  the  same  with 
a  business  woman. 

Announcement-cards  that  are  sent  out 
after  a  private  wedding  are  engraved  thus: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith-Anderson 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Grace 
to 

Henry  Stephenson, 
Sept.  5.  1897.  at  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
At  home  October  23d,  207  West  Chestnut. 

Persons  in  mourning  do  not  need  cards, 
as  they  are  not  supposed  to  meet  for  some 
months — say  six:  then  they  should  have 
similar  cards,  only  with  a  black  border. 

The  fashionable  hour  for  calling  is  be- 
tween three  and  half  past  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon;  the  length  of  time  fifteen 
minutes. 

When  one  moves  to  a  new  town  or  city 
the  proper  time  to  call  upon  them  is  in 
about  two  weeks.  It  is  in  "bad  form  to 
neglect  to  return  the  first  call;  you  need 
not  make  the  second  unless  agreeable. 

Evening  calls  can  be  made  between  half 
past  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  A  gentleman 
should  send  up  a  card  to  the  young  lady's 
mother  if  he  calls  in  the  evening.  If  the 
young  lady  has  a  visitor,  send  up  a  card  to 
her  also.  After  attending  a  reception  or 
party  at  a  home,  make  a  call,  if  possible, 
in  a  week.   Never  neglect  this. 

Sara  H.  Henton. 


BLUE  LETTERS. 

We  are  always  grumbling  about  the 
hardship  of  writing  so  many  letters,  but  we 
do  not  stop  to  think  what  a  mercy  it  is 
that  letter-writing  materials  are  so  abun- 
dant and  so  inexpensive. 

Our  grandmothers  made  their  own  ink, 
sharpened  their  own  quill  pens,  and  paid 
so  dearly  for  those  blue  and  rose  tinted 
gilt-edged  sheets  on  which  they  indited 
their  love-letters  to  our  grandfathers  and 
those  fascinating  little  wafers  of  crimson 
and  silver  with  which  they  sealed  them 
that  writing  letters  was  a  luxury.  Our 
grandfathers  sometimes  'had  to  pay  as 
much  as  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  get  one  of 
these  precious  letters  from  the  postman, 
but  they  did  not  complain. 

For  a  long  while  no  one  in  ail  England 
knew  how  to  make  anything  but  coarse 
brown  paper;  then  the  Huguenots  came 
flying  to  them  for  life  and  liberty,  and 
brought  with  them  the  secret  of  making 
fine  white  paper.  What  a  great  day  that 
was  for  England!  Still  the  luxury  of  blue 
letters  was  undreamed  of  until  one  day 
there  'happened  a  curious  accident. 

During  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  wife  of  an  English  paper-maker, 
doing  her  usual  washing,  dropped  a  bag 
of  powdered  blue  into  the  vat  which  con- 
tained the  pulp  for  her  husband's  paper.  In 
a  fright  the  poor  woman  kept  the  secret 
to  herself,  while  her  husband  was  aston- 
ished beyond  measure  at  the  color  of  his 
paper.  Finding  no  great  harm  done,  the 
wife  ventured  after  awhile  to  tell  of  the 
accident  with  the  bag  of  blue.  On  taking 
his  paper  to  London  the  man  received  four 
shillings  extra  a  bundle  for  the  improved 
quality  of  the  paper.  So  great  was  his  de- 
light at  the  success  of  his  wife's  bag  of 
blue  that  he  surprised  that  good  woman 
with  an  elegant  new  cloak. 

To-day  America  leads  the  world  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  which  fact  should 
encourage  us  to  write  the  very  best  of 
letters. 

Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


VARIOUS  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

If  your  clothes-wringer  wears  out  it  can 
be  mended  at  home.  I  fixed  mine.  It  is 
a  spring  roller,  and  the  under  roller  split, 
but  after  awhile  the  wringer  was  pro- 
nounced "done."  I  removed  the  rubber, 
leaving  the  iron  bare,  then  took  stout 
twine  and  wrapped  it  over,  smoothly  tuck- 
ing the  ends  in  after  several  layers  of 
twine;  then  strips  of  muslin.  The  wringer 
performs  as  well  as  ever  after  this  treat- 
ment. 

Last  winter,  in  a  spell  of  "below-zero" 
weather,  the  frost  opened  a  good  many 
cans  of  tomatoes;  my  family  being  small 
and  not  very  fond  of  tomato  sauce,  this 
wholesale  opening  was  not  looked  upon 
with  much  favor.  On  surveying  the  de- 
vastation the  idea  was  suggested,  "Why 
not  make  'ketchup'  and  'tomato  butter.'  " 
For  the  "ketchup"  put  tomatoes  in  a  gran- 
ite kettle  to  boil  on  the  stove;  to  every 
quart  add  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a 
cupful  of  vinegar  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
mixed  spices,  ground;  boil  down  one  half. 
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No  amount  of  argument  can  convince  the  experienced, 
honest  grocer  that  any  other  soap  will  give  his  customers 
such  general  satisfaction  as  Ivory  Soap.  He  knows  that 
they  prefer  Ivory  Soap  to  new  kinds,  of  unknown  quality. 

Ivory  Soap  will  sell  because  the  people  want  it,  the 
other  soaps  may  look  like  Ivory,  but  his  customers  want 
the  real  thing  —  they  may  buy  a  new  soap  once  to  try  it, 
but  they  come  back  again  and  again  for  Ivory  Soap,  and 
they  insist  on  having  it. 

CopyTtrht,  1898,  by  Tbe  Procter  ft  Gamble  Co.,  Cteeba&tL 


For  tomato  butter  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
a  teaspoouful  of  ground  cinnamon  to  every 
quart:  boil  down  one  half.  The  results 
were  so  pleasing  that  my  family  was  not 
sorry  that  Jack  Frost  visited  us. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
family  of  some  repairs  which  I  made  with 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  putty.  A  mischie- 
vous boy  had  made  a  hole  in  a  new  granite 
basin;  this  hole  was  filled  with  putty,  and 
when  dry  the  basin  was  useful.  The  same 
treatment  was  applied  to  two  granite  ket- 
tles that  needed  mending.  Then  an  old 
wash-tub  was  made  water-tight;  even  the 
churn  that  sometimes  leaked  was  cured  by 
an  application  of  putty,  and  two  chests  in 
the  attic  had  sundry  cracks  in  their  lids 
■stopped  up  with  putty  to  keep  out  dust 
and  moths.  Holes  in  the  wall  or  floor  or 
hearth  can  be  filled  with  putty  to  make 
a  smooth  surface  before  painting. 

If  you  break  any  dishes  at  your  house, 
the  chickens  and  turkeys  will  appreciate 
the  breakage  if  you  pound  it  rather  fine: 
they  appear  to  like  it  better  than  pounded 
oyster-shells.  Augusta  Miller. 


PINEAPPLE  DESSERTS. 

Pineapples  are  not  only  refreshing  and 
appetizing  when  served  fresh,  canned  and 
as  marmalade,  but  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  greater  number  of  attractive,  rich 
and  wholesome  desserts  than  any  other 
variety  of  fruit — even  strawberries. 

Pineapple  Tapioca.— Cover  three  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  tapioca  w'ith  cold  water, 
and  let  stand  three  hours.  Drain  and 
put  in  a  farina  boiler  with  two  cupfuls 
of  milk,  and  cook^  one  hour,  or  until  the 
tapioca  is  clear  and  soft.  Pare  a  large, 
ripe  pineapple,  extract  the  eyes,  halve,  cut 
out  the  core  and  grate  'two  cupfuls;  add 
three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  powdered  sug- 
ar, stir  till  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  put 
in  a  glass  serving-dish. '  Five  minutes  be- 
fore taking  the  tapioca  from  the  fire  add 
ithe  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  stir  constantly.  Let 
cool  a  little,  then  pour  over  the  prepared 
fruit,  and  serve  cold,  with  whipped  cream 
or  meringue  piled  on  top. 

Pineapple  Bavarian  Cream.— Shred 
fine  two  heaping  cupfuls  of  ripe  pineapple, 
and  cook  hi  its  own  juice  fifteen  minutes. 
Strain,  add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and  stir 
until  it  is  dissolved.  Cover  one  half  a  box 
of  gelatin  with  cold  waiter;  when  soft  add 
one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  stir  till  dis- 
solved, and  strain  into  the  fruit  syrup. 
Put  in  a  deep  bowl  set  iu  cracked  ice;  whip 


one  pint  of  cream,  add  to  the  mixture 
in  the  bowl,  and  stir  carefully  until 
well  blended  and  partly  congealed.  Then 
pour  into  a  buttered  mold  and  stand  in  a 
cool  place  to  harden.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  or  grated  pineapple  in  a  rich,  simple 
syrup. 

Pineapple  Tarts. — Bake  deep  tart- 
shells:  fill  with  grated  sweetened  pineap- 
ple just  before  serving,  and  heap  whipped 
cream  on  top. 

Pineapple  Icing.— Boil  one  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar  and  five  ta'blespoonfuls 
of  pineapple-juice  until  it  spins  a  thread. 
Beat  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a  Stiff  froth, 
add  one  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  gradually  pour  the  hot  syrup 
over,  beating  constantly,  and  contiuue 
beating  until  cold  and  stiff.  With  grated 
blanched  almonds  this  makes  a  delicious 
layer-cake  filling. 

Pineapple  Dumplings. — Pare  and 
shred  one  ripe  pineapple;  sprinkle  sugar 
over,  and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  Make  a 
dough  as  for  baking-powder  biscuit,  roll 
into  a  thin  sheet,  cut  with  a  large  round 
cutter,  heap  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  pine- 
apple drained  from  the  syrup  in  the  center 
of  each,  and  form  into  round  balls  with 
the  hands.  Add  enough  water  to  the  pine- 
apple syrup  to  make  two  cupfuls;  bring  to 
a  boil,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  thicken  with  two  ta'blespoonfuls  of 
corn-starch  dissolved  in  cold  water.  Put 
the  dumplings  in  a  pudding-dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over,  cover,  and  bake  twenty-five  or 
thirty  minutes.  Serve  hot  with  its  own 
sauce. 

Pineapple  Ice-cream.— Pare  and  grate 
one  ripe  pineapple;  add  onecupful  of  sugar, 
and  stir  well.  Put  two  cupfuls  of  milk  in 
a  double  boiler,  aud  when  scalding  hot  re- 
move from  the  fire;  add  two  ^-ell-beaten 
eggs  and  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and  stir  until 
the  latter  is  dissolved.  Add  two  cupfuls 
of  cream  and  the  svrup  from  the  piueapple. 
and  freeze;  then  add  the  piueapple,  turn 
the  crank  five  minutes  rapidly,  remove  the 
dasher,  cover,  and  let  ripen  an  hour  or  two 
before  serving. 

Katherine  B.  Johnson. 


"The  second  volume  of  'American , Wom- 
en,' "  writes  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bredow,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  "I  find  to  be  even  more  at- 
tractive than  the  first  volume.  I  am  charmed 
and  delighted  with  'American  Women,'  aad 
Uud  your  confidential  instructions  full  of  good 
points  for  the  ageuts.  I  will  now  send  for  my 
first  lot  of  books.  Bear  iu  mind  my  second 
order  will  be  larger." 


June  15,  1898. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.   These  pat- 


being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.   All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.   For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
Jfystage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


terns  are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


...  .iw 

No.  7281.— Ladies'  Russian  Shirt- 
waist,  lu  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  in.  bust. 
Misses'  size,  12,  14  and  10  years. 


:.  So.  7318.— Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Shirt-waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32.  34,  36.  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
Misses',  12,  14  and  16  years.. 


No.  6558.— Boys'  Knickerbocker 
and'Knee-trousers.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7394.— Ladies'  Cape.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  small,  medium  and  large. 


No.  6S81.— Ladies'  and  Misses'  Cor- 
set-covers.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38.  40  and  42  inches 
bust,  and  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7355.— GrRLS'  Costume.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Job  15,  1898. 


The  Handy 
War  Book 


A  new  book  of  important  and 
authentic  information  and  sta- 
tistics on  the  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  present  war,  such 
as  size,  population,  climate, 
commerce  and  resources  of  the 
islands  concerned  in  the  Span- 
ish-American conflict,  with 
many  other  facts  which  readers 
of  war  news  should  have. 


Pictures  of 
U.  S.  War  Vessels 


^  And  a  classification  and  descrip-  j| 

A  tion  of  the  various  ships  in  the  1, 

$  navies  of  Spain  and  America,  ^ 

Sfi  with  definitions  of  naval  terms  |§j 

j£  used  in  press  dispatches.  X 

f  FINE  WAR  MAPS  f 

X         Of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  x 

j|         and  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  the  g$ 

West  India  Islands  and  a  Large  4 

&         Map  of  the  World.  ¥ 

A 

|      We  will  send  The  Handy  War  Book,  f 

m  with  history,  maps  and  illustrations  as  §§ 

^  described  above,  and  Farm  and  Fire-  T 

^  side  for  the  remainder  of       •*  J 

A  this  year,  for  25  cents.  A 

o  o 

gb         os~Wben  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  gg 
a         may  be  counted  in  a  club  the  same  as  a  A 
yearly  subscription.  X 

J  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  | 
~  Springfield,  Ohio.  $ 

HYPNOTISM 

Hcoprngtud  How  acv  one  may  become  a  Hypnotist 
^ytJr^fc  and  exert  a  magic  infiuence  over  others. 
'  *"  pHf  Wonderful  Hypnotic  discovery  I  Qnickest 
and  surest  method,  by  "which  you  can 
£j  Hypnotize  quick  as  a  Sash.  "Yon 
can  entertain  your  friends  by  the  honrwith 
_  eide-spUuing  exhibitions.  Ton  can  cure 
**1-LfeLB  disease,  correct  bad  habits,  and  cause 
others  to  think,  act  and  feel  as  you  desire.  Makes  happy  homes. 
Gratifies'your  ambitions.  Insures  success  in  life.  I  positively 
guarantee  your  success.  Large  ele^antlr  illustrated  lesson, 
postpaid,  10c  Send  to-dav.  Address.  Prof.  J.  R.  HEREIN, 
Hypnotist,  Masonic  Temple,  Dept.31,   Decatur,  XXL 

DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  $2mTSS 

$1500  first  5  months.  Mr.  Money,  of  Tex., 
812. 50  first  two  hour*.  #200  first  month. 
Mr-  Smith.  ofColo-  $295  firstmonth.  Mrs. 
Howard.  $59.50  in  one  week-  Mr-*. Beard. 
8400.  Miss  Ne-ne  $205.  Agents  all  making 
money,  showing,  selling  and  appointing  agents  for 
>ur  patented  Quaker  Folding  Bath  Cabinet. 

LET  CS  START  YOC.    Any  one  willing  to  work, 
can  make  8*20  to  $40  a  week  easy.     The  Quaker 
_  is  the  greatest  seller  and  money-maker  for  agents 
•Just  what  every  body  needs.    No  more  bath  tubs  or 
Guaranteed  best  made.   Lowest  price.    Wt.,  5  lbs. 
We  are  reliable.    Capital  $100,000.  Largest 


©ur  Suntmv!  afternoon. 


known- 

Dr.  bills. 
Easily  carried. 

MFrs.  Write  us  anyway  for  New  Plan,  Terms,  Pamphlets, 
Testimonials,  etc.,  FREE.    G.  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Itreits  with  tou  whether  yon  continue  tn®^-^H^B 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-BAQ,^^  ] 
removi  s  the  desire  for  tobacco,  withy^^  W  ML  ■ 
out  nei  tous  distress,  expels  nico^-****!  ^  I'f^Lv^* 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  re-^i^W  I  I  ■  ^^^^i,**).- 
stores    lost  manhood^^CgB      I  I  t^OOO  boxes 
makes  you  stronger!  I  ■*  km^sold,  400,000 
in  health,  nerve^^r^H  w  I  pkm^^cases  cured.  Buy 
and  pocket--^«||  ME  |L>^\0  TO  BAC  from 
book.   ^n^i  \  V  E*  " xJ»^your  own  druggist,  who 
"^^sfl  m  A  1  ^H^^-^will  vouch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
m  1  J  will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 

^Ht^H  |k box,  tl,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
ffuaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
ML~- ^   Bte  rl  inc  Remedy  Co. ,  Cklcago,  Moatreal,  Hew  York. 


L0WEST-S35  HIGHEST 

^rTce^^pnTcEwe^ar^seflTTni^ 
We  always  carry  a  stock  ox  at  least 

2000  bicycles  ss::s 

m'ikes.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Wheels 
shipped  C.O.D.  subject  to  fall  exam- 
ination and  absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Boy  your  wheel  from  a  responsible  firm. 
We  know  how  to  take  care  of  our  customers.  You  can 
make  bis  money  acting  as  our  agent. 
BKOWS-LEWIS  CYCLE  CO.,  (  Dept.  H)      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

AT  HDMF  ,w,l0,e  or  spare  time)  to  color  pboto- 
•** 1  1J-  graphs,  memorials,  etc.,  for  the  trade, 

with  our  oriental  colors.  Any  person  can  <lo  the  work, 
and  can  easily  make  from  fi  to  $10  per  week  during 
leisure  hours.   Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  BUFFALO,  H.  T. 


rnrr  TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  forblKpay- 
rlvCE  tag  business.   Ml  protlUclear, .•-  :\  e  prepay 
<:harK>*8.   The  rush  is  on.  so  come  quick. 
Address  M  AST.  <  110"  F  IX  A.  UBKF  ATHH  k.  SprlaglMd,  Oblo. 


Cl  c  C  ?  e  a  week  and  expenses  paid  men  to 
«4?1«J  IU  seu  cigars;  experience  unneces- 

sary.   W.  L.  KLINE  CO.,  Dept.  K.,  ST.  Lot'IS,  Mo. 


MY  MOTHER'S  MEMORY. 

There  is  one  bright  star  in  heaven 

Ever  shining  in  my  night; 
God  to  me  one  guide  has  given, 

Like  the  sailor's  beacon-Jight,  * 

Set  on  every  shoal  and  danger, 
Sending  ont  its  warning  ray 

To  the  home-bound  weary  stranger, 
Looking  for  the  land-locked  bay. 

In  my  farthest,  wildest  wanderings 
I  have  turned  me  to  that  love, 

As  a  diver  'neath  the  water 
Turns  to  watch  the  light  above. 

—John  Boyle  O'Re'lly. 


RUBBER  GOODS 


"GRIT." 

Ctbus  W.  Field  once  invited  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  to  address  a  Sunday 
evening  meeting  of  newsboys.  The 
sight  of  the  shoeless,  ragged,  weath- 
er-beaten little  fellows  seemed  to  arouse 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  good  general's 
heart. 

"Boys,"  he  began,  "when  I  see  you  I  feel 
that  I  am  one  of  you.  Xo  one  of  you 
can  be  poorer  or  more  friendless  than  I 
once  was.  I  have  known  all  about  being 
poor." 

No  wonder  all  the  eyes  in  the  room  were 
fastened  on  him.  He  then  told  the  boys 
this  story: 

"When  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age  I  was  working  for  an  old  lady  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  week,  and  I  tell  you 
she  kept  my  hands  full!  I  used  to  saw 
wood,  milk  the  cows,  carry  water,  make 
fires,  wash  dishes  and  scrub  and  scour  be- 
fore the  day's  work  commenced.  My 
clothes  were  awfully  ragged,  and  I  had  no 
money  to  buy  shoes  with,  and  so  I  often 
went  barefooted.  One  morning  I  hurried 
and  got  through  my  work  early.  The  old 
lady  thought  I  hadn't  done  it,  and  was 
very  angry,  and  called  me  lazy,  and  said 
I  hadn't  worked  any.  I  said  I  had.  She 
oailled  me  a  liar.  I  tell  you,  boys,  I  felt  in- 
dignant, and  I  told  her  she  should  never 
have  a  chance  of  applying  that  ugly  word 
to  me  again.  I  walked  out  of  her  house, 
and  I  never  entered  it  again.  I  had  not  a 
cent  in  my  pocket  that  day  when  I  faced 
this  big  world!  Tou  couldn't  tell  what  I 
did  then?  I  met  a  man  with  a  team.  I 
addressed  him  boldly  and  asked  him  to  hire 
me  to  help  him.  He  looked  at  me  and  said 
that  he  didn't  think  I  would  be  of  any  use 
to  him.  'Oh,  yes,  I  will.'  said  I.  'I  can 
rub  down  and  water  your  horses  for  you, 
and  do  a  great  many  things  for  you  if  you 
will  only  let  me  try!'  He  didn't  object  any 
more,  and  told  me  to  get  up  and  ride.  It 
was  hard  traveling;  the  mud  was  deep, 
and  he  was  on  a  long  journey.  But  that 
was  my  starting-point  in  life.  I  went 
ahead  after  that.  An  independent  spirit, 
push,  an  honest  purpose,  and  what  capac- 
ity God  had  given  me,  carried  me  success- 
fully through.  Now,  boys,  don't  be  afraid. 
What  if  you  are  poor  and  have  few 
friends?  Try  again  and  again.  You  can 
push  through  if  you  only  live  to  please 
God.  I  know  it's  hard  times  for  you.  but 
trust  in  Christ,  and  he  will  always  be 
your  friend.  Keep  a  good  heart,  and  be 
sure  you  push  your  way  honestly  through 
the  world." 


THE  VALUE  OF  URBANITY. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Shippen, 
of  Philadelphia,  left  his  house  in  early 
morning  and  was  hurrying  down  the  street 
when  he  noticed  a  singular  and  ferocious- 
looking  man,  whose  gaze  was  fastened  upon 
him.  With  instinctive  politeness  and  bon- 
homie he  smiled,  raised  his  hat  and 
passed  on,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  shot. 
Turning,  he  found  that  the  stranger  had 
just  left  his  home  with  the  insane  inten- 
tion of  killing  the  first  man  he  met.  He 
was  the  first  man;  but  his  absolute  fear- 
lessness and  constitutional  as  well  as  cul- 
tivated courtesy  had  put  the  man  off  his 
guard,  and  the  next  passer-by  had  caught 
the  bullet  intended  for  him.  That  smile 
and  bow  had  saved  his  life. 

When  the  country  was  a  century  young- 
er and  the  Indian  was  yet  in  the  land,  a 
gentleman  upon  the  then  frontier  was 
hunting  with  friends,  got  separated  from 
them,  and  completely  lost  his  way.  Every 
effort  to  retrieve  his  steps  led  him  still 
further  into  the  wilderness,  and  night  over- 
took him  in  a  dense  forest.  Overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  lay  down  under  a  tree  and 


slept  profoundly.  In  the  morning  he 
awoke  with  a  start,  with  that  indescrib- 
able feeling  that  some  one  was  looking  at 
him,  and  glancing  up.  he  saw  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
that  the  leader  of  the  band,  in  war-paint 
and  feathers,  was  bending  over  him  din  no 
amiable  mood. 

He  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance — 
knew  his  immediate  danger,  and  had  no 
means  of  averting  it;  neither  did  he  under- 
stand a  word  of  their  language.  But  he 
was  self-possessed,  knew  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  nature,  and  believed  that  even 
under  war-paimt  and  feathers  "a  man's  a 
man  for  a"  that."  He  fixed  his  clear,  bold 
eye  upon  the  Indian,  and — smiled.  Grad- 
ually the  fierceness  passed  away  from  the 
eye  above  him,  and  at  last  an  answering 
smile  came  over  his  face.  Both  were 
men — both  were  brothers — and  he  was 
saved.  The  savage  took  him  under  his 
protection,  brought  him  to  his  wigwam, 
and  after  a  few  days  restored  him  to  his 
friends.  Courage,  self-command  and  tact 
had  gained  the  day. — Lippineott's. 


"MARSEILLAISE"  ENTHUSIAST. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  world  can 
be  more  impressive  than  the  way  in  which 
an  audience  of  6,000  French  Radicals  re- 
ceives that  wonderful  air,  the  "Marseil- 
laise." I  observed  that  the  chorus  of 
young  men  who  led  the  singing  never 
once  looked  at  the  notes,  and  few  even 
had  any.  so  familiar  was  it  to  all.  There 
wae  a  perfect  hush  in  that  vast  audience, 
while  the  softer  parts  were  sung:  and  no 
one  joined  even  in  the  chorus  at  first,  for 
everybody  was  listening.  The  instant,  how- 
ever, that  the  strain  closed,  the  applause 
broke  like  a  tropical  storm,  and  the  clap- 
ping of  hands  was  like  the  taking  flight  of 
a  thousand  doves  all  over  the  vaet 
arena. 

Behind  those  twinkling  hands  the  light 
dresses  of  the  ladies  and  the  blue  blouses 
of  working-men  seemed  themselves  twshim- 
mer  in  the  air:  there  was  no  coarse  noise 
of  pounding  on  the  floor  or  drumming  on 
the  seats,  but  there  was  a  vast  cry  of  "Bis! 
bis!"  sent  up  from  the  whole  multitude, 
demanding  a  repetition.  The  moment  the 
first  verse  was  sung  through  for  the  second 
time  several  thousand  voices  joined  in  the 
chorus;  then  the  applause  was  redoubled, 
as  if  they  had  gathered  new  sympathy 
from  one  another;  after  which  there  was 
still  one  more  great  applauding  gust,  and 
then  an  absolute  quiet. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


BUY  FRUIT  INSTEAD  OF  CANDY. 

"I  wish,"  said  the  doctor  the  other  day, 
as  he  watched  a  group  of  school-children 
troop  out  of  a  candy-store,  where  they  had 
been  spending  their  pennies,  "that  I  could 
form  a  society  among  the  little  folks  in 
which  each  member  would  take  a  pledge 
to  spend  all  his  pocket-money  for  fruit 
instead  of  candy?" 

It  seemed  a  funny  way  of  putting  it, 
didn't  it?  But  the  physician  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  at  that  moment  it 
probably  occurred  to  him  that,  as  children 
like  clubs,  an  anti-candy  club  would  be  a 
very  good  one  for  them.  He  wanted  to  do 
two  things — to  stop  their  eating  the  un- 
healthy sweet  and  to  coax  them  to  eat 
more  fruit.  An  apple  or  a  banana  or  an 
orange  can  usually,  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  be  bought  for  the  price  of  a  little 
candy,  and  the  fruit  is  much  better  in 
every  way  than  the  sweet. — New  York 
Times. 


KEEP  EVERYTHING  IN  ORDER. 

General  George  H.  Thomas  said  to  his 
soldiers:  "Boys,  keep  everything  in  order, 
for  the  fate  of  a  battle  may  turn  on  a 
buckle  or  linch-pin."  Victor  Hugo  said: 
"A  chip  under  the  foot  of  a  soldier  may 
cause  the  tide  of  battle  to  turn."  It  was 
not  the  force  and  courage  of  the  soldier 
that  won  the  victory;  it  was  the  condition 
of  the  arms,  together  with  the  courage  and 
force  of  the  soldier,  that  brought  victory. 
Courtesy  has  often  been  like  the  grain  of 
faith  that  can  pluck  up  trees  and  remove 
mountains.  St.  Philip  Neri  owed  not  a 
little  of  his  singular  influence  to  his  rule  of 
never  turning  anybody  from  his  door.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  he  would  allow  himself 
to  be  interrupted  even  at  prayers,  if  some 
one  came  who  wanted  to  see  him.  Fuller 
says  that  William,  Earl  of  Nassau,  won  a 
subject  from  the  King  of  Spain  every  time 
he  put  off  his  hat 
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OFFICIAL  WAR  BOOK 


by  Gonzalo  de  Quesada.  Chairman  Cuban  Legation  at 
Washington:  all  about  War  with  Spain,  the  navy,  all 
battleships.  Splendid  Colortype  premiums.  Tremen- 
dous seller.  Biggest  money  maker  ever  known.  Most 
liberal  terms  guaranteed.  Agents  make  $7  to  $28  per 
day.  Large  50c. War  Map  free  with  outfit.  Credit  given, 
freight  paid,  outfit  free.  Send  6  2c.  stamps  for  postage. 
MONROE  CO.,  Dept.  H  124,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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nickel  finish  case,  -warranted,  will  keep 
accurate  time. absolutely  free  if  you 
will  sell  only  40  packages  of  our  famotii 
Antiseptic  Court  FlaiteT  at  5  cents  each. 
Send  name  and  address  on  postal  card  and 
promise  to  return  goods  or  money  within 
30  days.  Plasters  sent  same  day  we  get 
postal ;  Watch  sent  when  money  cornea. 
Beede  Plaster  Co.,  Box  3754,  Boston,  Mass. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  girls  can  get  a  Nickel  Plated  Watch,  Cia- 
era.  Silver  Bracelet,  Solid  Gold  Ring,  or  Rngby  Foot 
f  Ball  for  selling  one  dozen  pieces  of  Jewelry  at  95  cents 
each.  Send  yoar  fall  address  hy  return  mail  and  we 
will  forward  the  Jewelry,  postpaid,  and  a  large  pre- 
mium list.  No  money  required. 
WOOD  PUB.  CO.,  Box  2?  Coaeord  JueUon,  staaa. 
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RELIABLE  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling,  to  introduce 
a  ne-sv  discovery  and  keep  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  .fences 
and  bridges  throughout  town  and 
^^^^^^^™»"«  country;  steady  employment; 
commission  or  salary:  #65.00  PER  MONTH  A>"D 
EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  S2.50  per  day;  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bank  at  start  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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WE  TRUST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK 

—a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  lore, 
marriage  and  parentage,  by  a  popular  author ;  first  issued 
at  S3.  It  has  350  well  illustrated  pages  about  what  all  men 
and  women  need  to  know.  We  will  mail  it  on  approval 
for  5c.  postage  to  any  responsible  person  who  will  agree 
to  remail  it  to  us  or  send  20  cents  for  it  within  3  days. 
M.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  East  2Sth  St.,  New  York. 
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I  Make  Big  Wages 
 At  Home  
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_  portunitr.  It's  VERT  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easilrpay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I 
want  no  money  and  willGUaly  send  full  particulars  to  all 
6ending2c.8tamp.   Mrs.*.  H. Wl^laj,Bui49,L«wreiice,BUh. 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  |S§ 

badness;  steady  work  and  liberal  pay  the  year  round. 
Some  men  have  realized  OVER  (lou.uo  from  ONE  WEEK'S 
WORK.   Places  for  a  few  ladies.   Write  at  once  to 

J.  W.  JONES  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

in  working  for  me.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity,  out- 
fit free.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 
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ately for  particulars.  J. ».  Jones  CO,  sprinufielu,  ohio. 
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Smiles. 


AS  UNCLE  HIRAM  SAID. 

■I  like  to  see  a  man  'at  has  the  proper  kind 
o'  heart, 

Who  pities  weaker  fellers  an's  inclined  to 

take  their  part, 
Who  never  says  'at  Might  makes  Right  in 

every  sort  o'  fray, 
I  like  to  slap  him  on  his  back  an'  speed  him 

on  his  way. 
.f$ut  Uncle  Hiram  ust  to  give  this  sage  advice 

to  me: 

-  "My  boy,  the  under  dog  should  allers  have 

your  sympathy. 
It  shows  your  heart  is  right;  but  let  me  tell 

you,  'fore  I  stop, 
If  you're  goin'  to  bet  your  money,  bet  it  on 

the  dog  on  top!" 

It's  only  right  and  proper  you  should  deeply 
sympathize 

With  the  dog  'ot  in  the  scrimmage  gits  the 

dust  rubbed  in  his  eyes. 
\Xo\i  jes'  cau't  help  a-hopin'  he'll  turn  out  the 
winner  yet. 

"But  don't  let  hopes  mislead  you  when  you 
*»         go  to  make  a  bet. 

As  Uncle  Hiram  ust  to  say:  "My  boy,  it's 

Shoi'ely  right 
To  cheer  the  under  dog,  'twill  maybe  help 

him  in  the  fight! 
But  listen  what  I  tell  you,  this  suggestion 

lemme  drop, 
If  you're  goin'  to  bet  your  money,  bet  it  on 

the  dog  on  top!" 

Plague  take  a  man  who  allers  sides  ag'in  the 

poor  an'  weak. 
Jt  shows  his  heart's  created  small,  perhaps 

it  run  to  cheek! 
The  man  who  for  the  under  dog  displays  his 

sympathy 

I  like  to  pattern  after  since  he's  jes'  the  man 
fer  me. 

But  then,  as  Uncle  Hiram  said,  a-meanin', 
oh,  so  much! 

It's  right  to  give  the  under  dog  your  sympa- 
thy an'  such; 

But  doin'  that  you'd,  better  right  there  let 
your  feelin's  drop — 

-If  you're  goin'  to  bet  your  money,  bet  it  on 
the  dog  on  top. 

  —Puck. 

RULES  OF  A  MONTANA  HOTEL, 
--♦w  a  little  mining-town  up  in  Montana  there 
J  is  a  hotel  in  which  there  is  posted  a  no- 
I  tice  to  guests  which  reads  as  follows: 

•   READ  THIS. 

......  .   -  „  .  . 

•  Guests  of  this  ho'tel  will  please  bear  it  in 
.mind  that  we  will  not.  be  responsible  for 

either  their  lives  or  their  property.  There  are 
places  convenient  where  valuables  may  be  de- 
posited for  safe-keeping,  and  where  life  and 
accident  insurance  policies  may  be  secured. 

Guests  are  requested  to  use  proper  care 
and  eautiou  when  shooting  at  each,  other  in 
tjie  dining-room,  as  a  reckless  discharging  of 
firearms  is  liable  to  result  in.  the  unnecessary 
killing  of  innocent  and  unsuspecting  parties. 

Guests  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  what- 
ever tableware  they  break  in  throwing  at  one 
another.  This  rule  will  be  insisted  upon. 
,  '  If  guests  have  any  complaint  to  make  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  waiters,  they  will 
please  not  come  to  us  about  it.  The  waiters 
carry  pistols,  and  are  supposed  to  know  how 
to  use  them,  and  they  will  settle  all  their  own 
difficulties. 

Guests  must  not  put  their  feet  on  the  ta- 
bles, especially  if  ladies  are  present.  The 
act  may  be  harmless  enough,  but  there  are 
fastidious  people  who  object  to  it,  and  we  are 
here  to  cater  to  the  highest  and  most  refined 
class  of  society. 

•  Guests  who  are  not  willing  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  with  another  guest  need  not  stop 
at  this  hotel.  We  do  not  care  for  the  patron- 
age of  people  who  want  the  earth,  with  the 
moon  thrown  in,  for  one  dollar. 

This  hotel  positively  will  not  bear  any  part 
of  the  funeral  expenses  of  people  wh&  get 
killed  while  stopping  here — not  even  of  those 
we  are  forced  to  shoot  in  the  Interest  of 
soeiety  and  good  order. 

Guests  wishing  to  attract  the  attention  of 
a  waiter  are  requested  to  call  or  whistle  for 
..him.  This  is  better  than  shooting  him  through 
the  ear  or  nose  and,  besides,  it  will  save 
funeral  expenses. 

The  public  will  bear  in  mind  thaf  this  is  no 
cheap'house,  but  that  it  is  a  first-class,  high- 
toned  hotel.  Therefore  guests  are  expected 
to  conduct  themselves  in  a  gentlemanly,  well- 
"  bred  manner.  This  will  be  strictly  insisted 
on,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
rise  of  our  guns.— Harper's  Bazar. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  Particulars  how  to  cure 
"Drunkenness  or  the  Liquor  Habit"  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Address  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines, 
No.  489  Rate  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"In  the  five"  successive  deliveries  of  books 
thus  far  made,  I  have  not  had  a  single  sub- 
scriber go  back  on  her  order.  Every  one 
likes  'American  Women.'  I  enjoy  the  work 
better  all  the  time,  and  I  like  the  firm  and 
its  methods.  My  first  book  for  keeping  150 
subscribers'  names  is  full,  and  to-morrow  1 
start  on  the  second  book."— Mrs.  F.  M.  Duo- 
little,  Springfield,  Mo. 


COULD  NOT  BE  RETURNED. 

This  is  one  of  the  yarns  of  childhood. 

Six-year-old  Tonnuie  was  sf  t  by  his  eldest 
sister  to  the  corner  grocer.r  io  buy  a  pound 
of  lump-sugar.  He  played  allies  on  his  way 
to  the  store,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived 
there  he  had  forgotten  what  kind  of  sugar 
he  was  sent  for.  So  he  took  home  a  pound 
of  the  granulated  article.  His  eldest  sister 
sent  him  back  to  the  store  to  get  lump-sugar. 
After  the  proprietor  of  the  grocery-shop  had 
made  the  change  for  the  little  lad,  he  tngaged 
Tommie  iu  conversation. 

"Tommie,"  said  he,  "I  understand  there  is 
a  new  member  of  your  family?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  kid.  "I've  got  a  lit- 
tle brother." 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  that,  hey?"  inquired 
the  grocerymau. 

"Don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Tommie,  "rather 
have  a  little  sister." 

"Then  why  don't  you  change  him,  Tom- 
mie?" 

"Well,  we  would  if  we  could;  but  I  don't 
suppose  we  can.  You  see,  we  have  used  him 
four  days,  now !"—  Washington  Star. 


NEGRO  LOGIC. 

That  famous  Southern  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Porter,  recently  told  a  good  story  illus- 
trating the  whimsical  ingenuity  of  the  Ethi- 
opian mind.  A  Southern  planter  who  was 
puzzled  by  the  disappearance  of  a  great  deal 
of  rice  found  out  that  it  had  been  purloined 
by  a  favorite  slave.  He  sent  for  the  latter, 
and  said:  "Sam,  I  am  very  sorry  to  discover 
that  you  are  a  thief  and  have  been  taking 
my  rice."  The  slave  smiled,  and  answered: 
"I  took  your  rice,  master;  but  I'm  no  thief." 
"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  came  the 
query.  "Well,  master,  does  I  belong  to  you, 
or  does  I  not?"  "Yes,  you  belong  to  me." 
"An'  don't  that  rice  belong  to  you?"  "Cer- 
tainly." "Well,  then,  if  I  take  the  rice  and 
eat  that  rice  it  belongs  to  you  still.  It  hasn't 
gone  away  from  you,  and  no  other  man's  got 
it,  and  so  I  couldn't  have  stolen  it,  could  I?" 
—Evening  Wisconsin. 


A  GOOD  EXCUSE. 

A  New  England  rural  school-teacher  re- 
ceived the  following  note  from  the  mother  of 
one  of  her  pupils  during  "sugarin'  time:" 

"Dear  Mam — Please  excuze  Cyrus  William 
for  not  coming  yesterday  which  he  would  of 
done  only  he  was  down  to  the  sugar-lot  and 
he  fell  into  a  pan  of  syrup  that  had  just  been 
boiled  down  and  which  was  still  warm  but 
not  hot  enough  to  burn  him.  But  he  went 
In  all  over  and  such  a  mess  you  never  see 
hair  an  all.  He  had  to  go  through  three  tubs 
of  water  and  then  go  to  bed  while  I  washed 
out  his  things.  So  he  wasn't  there.  So  please 
excuze,  also  he  would  some  ruther  you  didn't 
mention  to  anybody  that  he  fell  into  the  sap, 
he  beiu'  some  sensitive  and  not  wishing  to  be 
rigged  about  it." — Harper's  Bazar. 


JOHN'S  ASCENSION. 

"John!  John!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Perkins, 
"wake  up!   I  hear  a  burglar  down-stairs!" 

Mr.  Perkins  jumped  up  hurriedly,  put  on 
his  trousers  and  slippers  and  rushed  from  the 
room. 

After  he  had  been  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two  Mrs.  Perkins  called: 

"John!  John!   Where  are  you,  John?" 

"Here  I  am,"  Mr.  Perkins  answered. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  in  the  at- 
tic?" Mrs.  Perkins  shrieked. 

"Confound  it!"  replied  Mr.  Perkins,  "didn't 
you  say  the  burglar  was  down-stairs?"— 
Stray  Stories. 


EXERCISE  BY  PROXY. 

Watkyns— "How's  Chumley  getting  on?" 

Atkyus — "He's  suffering  from  nervous  pros- 
tration. The  doctor  told  him  last  week  that 
he  must  take  more  outdoor  exercise." 

Watkyns— "Well,  is  he  doing  It?" 

Atkyns — "In  a  way.  He  has  ordered  his 
man  to  walk  fifteen  miles  a  day."— Somerville 
(Mass.)  Journal. 


PROGRESS. 

"Willie,  how  did  you  get  along  at  school, 
to-day?" 

"Ycry  well." 

"Now.  Willie,"  his  mother  went  on  severe- 
ly, "don't  tell  stories.  I  heard  you  had  to 
be  punished." 

"Yes.  But  it  didn't  hurt  as  much  as  usual." 
—Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  VANISHED  DREAM. 

Nodd— "You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have 
already  finished  your  country  house?" 

Todd— "Finished  it!  Why,  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  sell  it  for  the  past  three  weeks."— 
Brooklyn  Life. 


ANOTHER  VIEW. 

"My  son  has  accepted  a  position  in  Judge 
Hobb's  office." 

"Yes;  I  met  him  when  he  was  running  his 
legs  off  getting  indorsements  on  his  applica- 
tion for  the  job."— Chicago  Record. 


A  New  York  journeyman  printer  writes  :  "  On  Saturday  last 
I  went  to  see  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  physician  and  sur- 
geon in  Brooklyn.  After  paying  some  money  I  owed,  we  spoke 
of  my  boy  of  ten  years  whom  I  had  along  with  me.  The  boy 
was  not  feeling  well,  his  stomach  appeared  to  be  out  of  order  and 
he  was  getting  thin.  I  told  the  doctor  that  I  had  given  the  boy 
a  Ripans  Tabule  the  night'  before.  Then  I  told  him  what  the  . 
ingredients  were — rhubarb,  ipecac,  peppermint,  nux  vomica  and 
soda — and  he  exclaimed  '  What's  that  ?  What's  that  ?  '  Upon 
repeating  the  formula  he  said,  '  Good,  very  good.  You  could 
not  give  him  anything  better.  The  rhubarb  is  what  he  needs 
for  the  stomach,  and  the  nux  will  tone  up  the  system.  Con- 
tinue giving  him  one  each  night  and  he  will  be  all  right.'  He 
gave  me  no  further  prescription  for  the  boy  and  charged  me 
nothing  for  the  advice." 

Anew  style  packet  containing  ten  btpass  tabules  in  a  paper  carton  (without  glass)  is  now  for  sale  at  some 
am  stores— for  nva  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  forthe  poor  and  the  economical.  One  dozen 
of  the  five-cent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Ripans  chemioax, 
Company,  No.  10  Spruce  Street,  JJew  York— or  a  single  carton  (ten  tabuxes)  will  be  sent  for  five  oente. 


FREE  bottle  FREE 

THIS  OFFER  ALMOST  SURPASSES  BELIEF. 


An  External  Tonic  Applied  to  the  Skin. 
Beautifies  It  as  By  Magic. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ACE 

A  WOMAN  WAS  THE  INVENTOR. 


Many  preparations  intended  to  beautify  the  com- 
plexion have  failed,  since  they  do  not  produce  a  tonic 
effect  on  the  skin.  Because  the  Misses  Bell's  Com- 
plexion Tonic  has  such  an  effect,  it  succeeds  where  all 
mere  cosmetics  iuvariably  fail.  This  great  remedy, 
discovered  by  the  MissesBell,  the  emiueut  complex- 
ion specialists,  of  No.  78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  carries  off  all  impurities  winch  the  blood  forces 
to  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  exhilarating  and 
vitalizing  wherever  applied.  Freckles,  pimples,  black- 
heads, moth  [latches,  wrinkles,  liver  spots,  roughness, 
oiliness  and  eruptions  disappear,- and  the  skin  becomes 
soft  and  rosy  as  a  baby's. 

The  Misses  Bell  will  this  month  give  to  all  who  call 
at  their  parlors,  a  free  trial  bottle  of  their  Complexion 
Tonic.  Those  who  live  at  a  distance  may  have  a  free 
bottle  by  sending  25  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  cover 
the  cost  of  packing  and  delivering.  The  price  of  this 
wonderful  tonic  is  One  Dollar  a  bottle. 

The  Misses  Bell's  new  hook,  "  Secrets  of  Beauty," 
is  sent  free.  It  tells  how  a  woman  can  gain  ami  Keep 
a  good  complexion.  Special  chapters  on  the  care  of 
the  hair,  how  to  preserve  its  color  and  luster,  eveu  to 
an  advanced  age.  Also  how  to  get  rid  of  superfluous 
hair  on  the  neck  and  arms  without  injury  to  the  skin. 
This  valuable  book  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
request.  Correspondence  cordially  solicited.  Address 

THE  MISSES  BELL, 

Dept.  P,  78  Fifth  Avenue,         NEW  YORK. 

It  rest3  with  you  whether  you  continue  the^^MKB 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  N U*TO*U AQ^^fl 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  witb-^rf"^W  fl| 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico-^^-^B     ^  W 
tine,  purines  the  blood,  re-^^B|  9  Jf  ^^*^l\500,- 
stores    lost  manhood.  mu  &*^v06  t-oxes 

mates  you  strong  /TaU  W  M^3o\d,  400.000 
in  health.  nerve^^£^*^H  H  ■■r-^ca?es  cured.  Buy 
and  pock et^^H  ^.^J#plVO  TO  B  AC  from 
boor,  A^^^B   HB^your  own  druggist,  who 

■  H  ■^■*^^Till Touch  forus.  Take  it  with 
K  W  9^*>  will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
I  ^  ^^"'^  boi.il,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
^^^^ guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
^BB»^^^  Sterling  Remedy  Co. ,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  fort. 

'TIS  THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER, 

Oh!  long  may  it  wai'e, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and 

The  home  of  the  bravel 
A  gold  plated  lapel  button  iu 
red,  white  and  blue  enamel, 
the  American  flag  shape  of  a 
bow  knot.  Price  by  mail  TWO 
C'EXTS.  Three  by  mail  (which  make  ladies'  shirt 
waist  set)  FIVE  CENTS.  Address, 

LYNN  &  CO.,  48  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


(TENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FREE 

SPRING 

CATALOGUE 


PERFECT  SYSTEM 
BEST  METHOD 

Our  latest  catalogue 
of  Cut  Paper  Patterns 
contains  more  than 
200  styles  for  Spring. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  on  applica- 
tion. By  the  use  of 
these  patterns  any 
woman  can  become  her  own 
dressmaker  and  do  all  the 
sewing  for  her  family. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

SPIII.VGf  IELD,  OHIO. 


CUT 
PAPER 
PATTERNS 


FAT 


m  

IHBSHkA    Mirs  M. Nobles  Racine 
wRSSr  writes;  *'You; 

^tflSBSB^fr.  remedyreduced  mv 
weiybio*  lbs.  and  T 
think  it  is  the  simplest  and  grandest  remedy  in 
the  world  to  reduce  superfluous  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  Nostarving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  bos  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEM.  CO..       6     BOX.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HANDY  WAR  BOOK  gggg 

formation  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects  relating  to 
the  present  war.  II  contains  Pictures  of  United  States 
War  Vessels  and  a  classification  of  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  Spain  and  America,  with  definitions  of  naval 
terms  used  in  press  dispatches;  also  Fine  War  Maps  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large  map  of 
the  World.  We  will  semi  the  Handy  War  Book,  with 
history,  maps  and  illustrations  as  described  above,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  20c. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


BY  women,  each  with  an  infant  or  young  child, 
situations  in  the  country  (general  housework, 
plain  cooking,  etc.).    Small  wages  expected. 
Apply  State  Charities  Aid  Association._105 
East  Twenty-second  Street.  New  York  City. 


Sure  Cure  at  home :  at 

a  small  cost  Noopera- 
— ition,  pain,  danger  or 
Xetention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete  radical  cure  to  all  (old  or 
voung)  easy  to  use,  thousands  cured. book  free(sealed) 
DR.  W.  S.  KICE.BoxF.  SMITHVUL1.E,N.$. 


Dr.  HAYES, 
Buffalo,  N.Y, 


ASTHMA  st.uyrcu«d 


PILES 


FREE 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  B0T0T,  Augusta,  Maine. 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  protitu  elear,as  we 

prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on,  so  come 

quick.  FAK.ll  AND  t'lltESlDE,  Springllilil,  0. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remf  Aj  DiscoTered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
package  &  let  it  speak  loritself.  Postage  5c. 
DR.  S.  PEKKEr,     Chicago,  His. 


s^frWffim  EVEV/ATEft 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Juns  15,  1888. 


fllMscellaneous. 


A  xovel  feature  of  great  practical  value  iu 
the  armor-plate  furnaces  at  Homestead,  Pa., 
which  is  certainly  quite  a  mechanical  achieve- 
ment in  its  way:  namely,  the  movable  beds 
or  floors,  is  remarked  upon  in  the  Pittsburg 
'•Telegraph.'*  This  arrangement  was  made 
necessary  because  of  the  great  weight  of  the 
plates,  the  plan  being  to  draw  the  bed  to  the 
outside  of  the  furnace,  so  that  a  crane  may 
be  readily  used,  as  the  armor  Is  much  too 
cumbersome  to  be  drawn  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. The  liquid  contained  in  the  oil-tank  is  a 
mixture  of  crude  petroleum,  fish-oil  and  rosin, 
fish-oil  predominating.  When  a  plate  is  ready 
to  be  tempered  it  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
furnaces  and  submitted  to  a  severe  heat,  the 
size  of  the  plate  determining  the  degree  of 
heat  and  the  length  of  time  required;  mean- 
while, the  oil  has  cooled  to  a  temperature  of 
ninety  to  one  hundred  degrees,  it  being 
usually  much  above  that,  owing  to  frequent 
use.  The  plate  is  then  drawn  from  the  fur- 
nace and  submerged  in  the  tank  to  a  depth  of 
sis  or  eight  feet,  where  it  is  designed  to  re- 
main until  the  oil  has  thoroughly  cooled.  At 
this  stage  it  is  replaced  in  The  furnace  and 
annealed,  after  this  beiug  placed  in  a  pit  and 
covered  with  cinders,  thus  allowing  the  heat 
to  radiate  uniformly. 

••I  hand  you  a  list  of  subscriptions  for 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  all  bnt  one  of 
them  with  Peerless  Atlas,  which  I  took  on  a 
little  round  among  my  people  yesterday. 
Kverybody  is  pleased  with  your  magnificent 
offer  of  Peerless  Atlas  and  the  magazine  one 
year,  and  so  am  I.  "Will  send  more  names 
soon."— Rev.  C.  N.  Aldrich.  Orion,  Mich. 


"BREAKING  IT  GENTLY." 

General  Weyler  has  been  reported  as  saying 
he  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  wrap  up 
rifle-balls  in  wadding  lest  they  should  hurt 
the  enemy.  Spanish  ministers  are  apparently 
more  considerate  of  human  feelings  than  is 
General  Weyler.  They  are  also  stanch  be- 
lievers in  the  virtues  of  cotton  wool.  A 
crushing  Spanish  defeat  would  be  too  great 
a  shock  to  the  nerves  of  the  Spanish  people, 
and  so  the  ill  news  is  ingeniously  wrapped 
up  in  wadding  until  it  is  transformed  into  a 
Spanish  victory.  The  following  diary  gives 
the  Spanish  prescription  for  a  humane  meth- 
od for  breaking  ill  news  to  proud  and  excit- 
able people: 

Sunday  (afternoon)— Reports  received  in 
Madrid  of  naval  battle  in  the  Philippines. 
Minister  of  marine  "highly  pleased,"  and 
telegraphs  his  congratulations. 

Sunday  (evening)— Some  Spanish  losses,  but 
"greatly  increased  enthusiasm,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  squadron  was 
obliged  to  retreat." 

Sunday  (8  p.  m.l— "Our  fleet  engaged  the 
enemy  in  a  brilliant  combat.  They  obliged 
the  enemy  with  heavy  loss,  to  change  position 
and  maneuver  repeatedly." 

Sunday  (10:30  p.  m.)— Minister  of  marine 
announces  the  victory  of  the  Spanish  forces: 
"difficult  to  conceal  his  joyful  emotions." 

Sunday  (11:50  p.  m.)— "Spanish  loss  serious, 
but  honorable." 

Monday  lafternoonl— "Victory  of  the  Amer- 
icans has  been  complete:  Cavite  razed  to  the 
ground:  Manila  iu  flames." 

Monday  leveningi— Martial  law  proclaimed 
iu  Madrid.— London  Daily  News. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICA. 

There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  if  the  war  with 
Spain  should  broaden  the  scope  of  American 
intentions,  even  if  colonial  enterprise  be- 
comes an  American  policy.  A  colonial  policy 
need  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  foreign 
to  the  country's  welfare.  The  early  states- 
man objected  to  it  principally  because  the 
country  was  too  weak  to  undertake  it,  and  it 
was  well  recognized  that  future  contingencies 
might  justify  it.  Replying  to  criticism  of  his 
course  iu  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory, Jefferson  said:  "Who  can  limit  the 
extent  to  which  the  federative  policy  may 
operate  effectively.  The  larger  our  asso- 
ciation the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local 
passions."  It  need  not  be  surprising  should 
many  of  our  traditions  be  overturned  and 
new  relations  assumed  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world.  War  generally  brings  new  re- 
sponsibilities to  a  victorious  nation,  and 
America  Is  not  likely  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule.— Galveston  News. 


A  PHRASE  OF  COMMODORE  DEWEY'S. 

"You  may  fire  when  ready,  Qrldley."  That 
phrase  of  Commodore  Dewey's,  as  the  Olym- 
pla,  steaming  slowly,  was  getting  the  range 
of  her  guns  on  the  Spanish  fleet,  is  likely  to 
be  long  quoted  and  widely  remembered. 
Surely,  says  the  "Criterion,"  It  breathes 
coolness,  care,  confidence.  In  the  face  of  an 
enormous  and  pressing  responsibility.  Com- 
pare It  with  the  thunder  It  Instantly  wakened, 
the  tremendous  forces  It  let  loose,  the  terrific 
destruction  that  followed,  and  you  will  find 
It  the  most  typical  Americanism  of  the  quar- 
ter century.  Mark,  too.  Its  politeness,  as  well 
as  f ta  touch  of  comradeship. 


ENGINEER  THOUGHT  THE  CONDUCTOR  SHOT 
AN  ANGEL. 

An  engineer  running  over  the  Panhandle 
branch  of  the  Sante  Fe  is  somewhat  super- 
stitious and  believes  in  warnings. 

One  night  he  was  rolling  along  at  a  good 
rate  of  speed  when  he  saw  a  clear,  white 
light,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  dancing  around 
just  over  the  track  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
front  of  him.  He  shut  off  steam  and  came 
to  a  stop  as  quickly  as  he  could.  The  conduc- 
tor and  train-crew  came  running  up  to  the 
engine  to  see  what1  was  the  matter. 

"There  is  some  one  swinging  a  lantern 
across  the  track,"  said  the  engineer,  and  the 
crew  went  ahead  to  investigate. 

"We  can't  find  any  one,"  reported  the  rear 
brakeman,  and  the  engineer  pulled  out  again, 
but  he  went  slowly,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  stopped  again.  The  crew  went  ahead  once 
more  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  light. 
The  conductor,  who  was  a  good  shot,  drew 
his  revolver  and  at  the  second  shot  he  made 
at  the  mysterious  light  there  was  a  crash, 
a  scream  and  the  light  went  out  and  some- 
thing white  came  fluttering  down  from  the 
clouds. 

The  superstitious  engineer  was  scared. 
"You've  shot  an  angel,  sure,"  he  said  to  the 
conductor,  with  his  face  pale  as  death. 

Investigation  brought  out  the  fact  that  a 
small  boy  with  a  lantern  tied  to  the  tail  of 
his  kite  was  the  cause  of  it  all,  but  it  teases 
the  engineer  to  say  anything  about  "shooting 
angels."— Topeka  State  Journal. 


FADING  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE. 

"John  Billus,  I  found  this  photograph  in 
the  inside  pocket  of  an  old  vest  of  yours 
hanging  up  in  the  closet.  I'd  like  an  expla- 
nation.  Whose  is  it?" 

"Can't  you  see  it's  an  old  picture,  Maria? 
What's  the  use  of  stirring  up  memories 
that—" 

"I  want  to  know  whose  picture  that  is." 
"Rather  a  pleasant-faced  girl,  isn't  she?" 
"I  want  to  know  her  name." 
"Xo  jealous  fury  in  that  countenance,  is 
there?" 
"Whose  is  it?" 

"It's  a  portrait  of  a  girl  I  used  to  think  a 
gieat  deal  of,  and — " 
"Her  name,  sir?" 

"Well,  you  sat  for  it  yourself,  Maria,  about 
nineteen  years  ago;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
always  did  think  the  'pleasing  expression' 
was  a  little  overdone.  Put  on  your  spectacles 
aud  look  at  it  again,  and  then  compare  it 
with  the  reflection  in  that  mirror  over  there, 
and  see —  What  are  you  getting  mad  about?" 
—Chicago  Tribune. 


A  HINT  FOR  CERTAIN  PEOPLE. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  to  a  delegation  of 
citizens  who  called  ou  him  to  advise  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war:  "Gentlemen,  sup- 
pose all  the  property  you  were  worth  was  in 
gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
Bloudin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara  river 
on  a  rope.  Would  you  shake  the  cable  or  keep 
shouting  out  to  him,  'Blondin,  stand  up  a 
little  straighter;  Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more: 
go  a  little  faster:  lean  a  little  more  to  the 
north:  lean  a  little  more  to  the  south?'  No. 
you  would  hold  your  breath,  as  well  as  your 
tongue,  and  keep  your  bauds  off  until  he 
was  safely  over.  The  government  officials  are 
carrying  an  immense  weight.  Untold  treas- 
ures are  in  their  hands.  They  are  doing  the 
very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger  them. 
Keep  silence,  and  we'll  get  you  safe  across." 
—Pittsburg  Stockman. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  BUSINESS. 

"I  like  this  pattern  well  enough,"  said  the 
customer,  who  had  dropped  in  to  look  at  some 
ginghams,  "but  I'm  afraid  the  colors  will 
run." 

"Run,  ma'am!"  indignantly  answered  the 
salesman.  "Red,  white  and  blue?  They  never 
run!" 

Whereupon  the  woman  with  the  flag  pinned 
to  the  lapel  of  her  jacket  rose  patriotically  to 
the  occasion  and  bought  forty-five  yards. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


$4.00 


WORTH  OF 
SHEET  MUSIC  for 


25c. 


That  is,  Any  10  pieces  of  the  Sheet  Music  Listed  Below  Will  Be  Sent  to 
Any  Address  Upon  Receipt  of  25  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps. 

THIS  MUSIC  SELLS  IN  MUSIC-STORES  FOR  30  TO  50  CENTS  FOR  EACH  PIECE' 

In  order  to  make  our  paper  all  the  more  valuable  to  subscribers,  we  have  arranged 
with  one  of  the  largest  music-houses  of  Boston  to  furnish  our  readers  with  full- 
sized,  complete  and  unabridged  SHEET  MUSIC  at  2li  CEXTS  A  COPY,  provided 
10  or  more  pieces  are  ordered  at  one  time. 

The  quality  of  this  sheet  music  is  the  very  best.  The  composers'  names  are 
household  words  all  over  the  continent.  None  but  high-priced  copyright  pieces  or  the 
most  popular  reprints.  It  is  printed  on  regular  sheet-music  paper,  from  new  plates 
made  from  large,  clear  type,  and  is  in  every  way  first-class.  We  guarantee  this 
music  to  be  as  described  and  to  give  full  and  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


702— Annie's  Love.  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Tenor 

704—  Esther's  Lullabv.   Slumber  Song 
706— Thinking  of  Hoine  and  Mother 

705—  Flossie.  Waltz  Song  

710— Sweetest  Song.  The  ...... 

712— Bridge.  The.   Words  by  Longfellow 

714 — Outcast.  An.   Character  Song 
716— Ben  Bolt,  of  "  Trilby  "  fame 
719— 'E  Dunno  Where  'E  Are.  Comic 
721— Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the  Door 
723— Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep 
725— Lurline,  Do  Yon  Think  of  Me  Sow? 


Ave  Maria.   From  Cavalleria  Rustieana  Mascaoni 

728— Jnanita.  Ballad  May 

730— Mission  of  a  Rose,  The.   Song      .      .      .  Coxctn 

732—  Sweet  Long  Ago,  The  ....  Estabrooke 
734— By  Sormandie's  Blue  Hills  ....  Trolere 
786— For  the  Colors.  Patriotic  ....  Wilson 

733—  True  to  the  Last        .     .      .      .      .      .  Adams 

740—  Love  Ever  Faithful  Bucalossi 

742—  ComeWhen  the  Soft  Twilight  Falls.  Daet  Schumann 


744—  Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie  Knott,  The 
746— That  Word  was  Hope.   Waltz  Song 

745—  Little  Boy  Blue.   Solo  or  Duet  . 

750— Easter  Eve.  Sacred  

752— Mother's  Cry,  A.   Salvation  Armv  . 

754—  Musical  Dialogue.  Duet  .  .  .  . 
756— Precious  Treasure.  Song  and  Dance 

755—  When  the  Roses  are  Blooming  Again  . 
760— Old  Glory.   National  .... 

762—  Your  Mother's  Love  for  You 

7G4— Vicar  of  Bray,  The.  Old  English  Song 
766— For  You  We  are  Praying  at  Home  . 

763 —  Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer 
770— Dear  Heart.  We're  Growing  Old 
772— Ellaline.  Waltz  Song  . 

774 — In  Sweet  September 


Reissmann 
Slitting 
Estabrooke 
Gounod 
Adriance 
Belmund 
Weiler 
.  Skelly 
Woods 
Koppt 

Estabrooke 
Casey 
Estabrooke 
Belts 
Temple 

776— My  Home  bv  the  Old  Mill  .  .  O'Halloran 
778— Can  Yon,  Sweetheart,  Keep  a  Secret?  Estabrooke 
7S0— See  Those  Living  Pictures  ....  Guth 
7S2— My  Old  Kentucky  Home  ....  Foster 
734— What  are  the  Wild  Wares  Saying"?  Duet  Glorer 
7S6— When  Winter  Days  Have  Gone  .  .  Trayne 
7SS— Shall  I  Ever  See  My  Mother's  Face  Again?  Adriance 
790— On  the  Beach.  Most  beautiful  Ballad  Robinson 
792— Cow  Bells,  The.  Boyhood's  Recollection  Grimm 
794— Old  Folks  at  Home.   Swanee  Ribber      .  Foster 

796— Lost  Chord,  The  Sullican 

798— Kathleen  Mavourneen  Crouch 

S00—  Picture  of  My  Mother,  The      ....  Skelly 

802—  Old  Seiton.  The  Russell 

804 — On  the  Banks  of  the  Beautiful  River  .  Estabrooke 
S06— Lottie  Bell  Gilbert 

803 —  Tread  Softly,  the  Angels  are  Calling  .      .  Turner 

810— My  Little  Lost  Irene  Banks 

812— Massa's  Sleeping  in  de  Churchyard  .  .  Keefer 
814— My  First  Wife's  Departed.  Bluebeard  Offenbach 
816— 'Tis  True.  Dear  Heart,  We're  Fading  Estabrooke 
818—  There's  a  Rainbow  in  the  Clouds  .  .  Banks 
S20—  Storm  at  Sea.   Descriptive     ....  Nullah 

822— Changeless  Trolere 

824 — Softly  Shine  the  Stars  of  Evening  .  Binsmore 
826— Far  from  the  Hearthstone  ....  Jfesser 
S23— Don't  Drink,  Mv  Bov.  To-night.  Temperance  Hoocer 


830— Kiss  that  Bound  Mv  Heart  to  Thine 
832—  Kiss  Me,  but  Don't  "Say  Good-by 
834—  Beautiful  Moonlight.  Duet 
836— Request.  Sacred 

/Christmas  Carol 
"^XFor  a  Dream's  Sake 
840—  Beacon  Light  of  Home 
842—  Rosemonde       .     .     :  . 
844— Flirting  in  the  Starlight 
846— Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird 
848— Poor  GUI  Didn't  Know.  Comic 
850— Gypsy  Countess.   Duet  . 
852— Flag  of  Our  Country.  Patiotic 


Keil 
Rutltdge 
Glorer 
Granger 
Turner 
Coicen 
Estabrooke 
Chaniinade 
Belano 
Hawthorne 
Cooke 
Glorer 
Mathiot 


No.  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ. 

701— Catherine  Waltzes  Roth 
703— Schubert's  Serenade.  Transcription  .  Liszt 
705—  Silvery  Waves.  Variations  .  .  .  Wyman 
707— Visions  of  Light  Waltz  ....  Cook 
709— Onr  Little  Agnes  Waltz  ....  Gregoire 
7U— American  Liberty  March  ....  Cook 
713 — Smith's  (General)  March  ....  Martin 
715— Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The.  Variations        .  Burkee 

717—  Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes  ....  Rosas 

718—  Boston  Commanderv  March  .  .  .  Carter 
720—  Frolic  of  the  Frogs  Waltz  ....  Watson 
722— In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces.  1895  K.  T.  March    .  Bote 

724 — Over  the  Waves  Waltzes  Rosas 

726— Village  Parade  Quickstep  ....  Allen 
729— Sweet  Long  Ago.   Transcription  .  Blake 

731— Song  of  the  Voyager  ....  Paderewski 
733— Corn  Flower  Waltzes       .  .  C.Coote,Jr.' 

735— Black  Hawk  Waltz  Walsh 

737— Battle  of  Waterloo.  Descriptive  .  Anderson 
739— Ruth.  Esther  and  Marion  Schottische     .  Cohen 

741—  Crack  Four  March  Ashton 

743— Leap  Year  Schottische        ....  Kahn 

745— March  Winds  Galop  Mansfield 

747— Cleveland's  March   Soles'- 

749— Full  of  Ginger.  March  Galop       .     .  Xutting 

751— Bluebird  Echo  Polka  Morrison 

753— Greeting  of  Spring.  Op.  21  Schullze 

755 — Memorial  Day  March  Beu-itt, 

757— Twilight  Echoes.   Song  without  words      .  Jewell 

759— AVedding  March  Mendelssohn 

761— Morning  Star  Waltz  Zahn 

7G3— McKinley  and  Hobart  MaTch  -.  .  .  Turner 
765— Bells  of  Corneville.   Potpourri     .     .     .  Elson 

767— Bryan  and  Sewell  March  Soles 

769— Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Waltz      .     .    Be  Lasaide 

771—  Crystal  Dew  Waltz  Burkee 

773— Storm  Mazurka  .     .  '  Keefer 

775— Scherzettino.  Op.  48  Guilmant 

777— Fifth  Nocturne  Leybach 

779— Please  Do  Waltz  Burkee 

781— Coming  from  the  Races  Galop      .     .  Wheeler 

783— Orvetta  Waltz   Spencer 

785— Winsome  Grace.  A  perfect  gem  .  .  .  Howe 
7S7— National  Anthems  of  Eight  Great  Nations 

7S9— Morning  Dew.  Op:  18  Smith 

791— Estella,  Air  de  Ballet.  Very  tfhe  .  .  Robinson 
793— Waves  of  the  Ocean  March  .      .        Blake  ■ 

795— Spirit  Lake  Waltz  Simons- 

797— Fresh  Life  Spindler 

799— Maiden's  Prayer,  The  .  Hadarzeurskar-. 

801— Ancients  Abroad.  The.  March— Two  Step  Cook 
803— Trifet's  Grand  March.  Op.  182     .      .     .     Wedet . 

805— Zephyr  Waltz   Bragg 

807— Ethel  Polka   Simons 

809— Bridal  March  from  Lohengrin  .  .  .  Wagner 
8U— Constancy.  Romance  .....  Fink 
813— Under  the  Double  Eagle  March     .      .     .  Wagner 

815— Tornado  Galop  Arbuckle 

817— Echoing  Trumpets  March  ....  AottL 
S19— Woodland  Whispers  Waltzes    .      .  Stanlev 

821— Electric  Light  Galop  Burke*. 

823— Old  Folks  at  Home.  Transcription  .  Blake' 
325— My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Variations  .  Coof 
S27— Rustling  Leaves,  ldylle     ....  LangA 

829- Venetian  Waltz   Luaoric 

S31— Monastery  Bells.  Nocturne  .     .  Heft* 

833— Cadences  and  Scales  in  all  the  Keys 

835— Nightingale's  Trill.  Op.  SI       ...  Kulluk 

8S7— My  Love  Polka   Zithrefi 

839— Home,  Sweet  Home.  Transcription  .  .  Slack 
S41— London  March— Two  Step  ....  Missad 
S43— Richmond  March— Two  Step  .      .  Missus' 

S45— Clayton  (Adjutant)  March— Two  Step  .  Missud 
S47— Grand  Coinmandery  March— Two  Step  Missua 
849— Salem  Witches  March— Two  Step  .  .  Missud 
851— The  Storm.  Imitation  of  Nature  .  .  Weber 
853— Jenny  Lind  Polka.  Four  Hands        .     .  Muller 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ORDER  BY  NUMBERS  [NOT  NAMES),  AND  FOR  NOT  LESS  THAN  10  (OR  MORE)  PIECES. 

**\' 

nON'T  FODfiFT  tuat  tne  quality  is  the  best;  that  it  is  sent  to  any  address, 
UV/li  1    TLflVvIL,!   post-paid;  that  all  the  little  details  are  up  to  the  standard; 

that  the  vocal  pieces  have  full  piano  accompaniments;  that  the  instrumental  pieces 
give  the  bass  as  well  as  the  melody;  that  this  sheet  music  is  equal  to  any  published. 
Also,  don't  forget  to  tell  your  friends  about  this  great  sheet-music  offer.    We  will  send 

ANY  10  PIECES,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  40  cents. 

Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
Order  by  numbers,  and  address 

iHiiimtUiiiininHiiinmmmu 

PREMIUM  A!  CLUBBING  OFFERS 

Below  we  list  a  number  of  premiums  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
previous  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  guarantee  each  and  every  premium 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  T he  prices  given  below  include 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  full  year. 


7000  BICYCLES 


,  carried  over  from  1897  must 
.be  sacrificed  now.  New 
klllgh  Oracle,  all  styles, 
I  best  equipment,  guaran- 
Mteed.  $9.75  to  $17.00. 
f  I  'l  wheels,  late models, 
'all  makes,  S3  to  $12* 
We  ship  on  approval  tcith- 
•ouf  a  cent  payment.  Write 
art?  ft  In  lint  and  art  catalogue 
^weTP&H  model*.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Rider  egent« 
wanted.  Learn  bow  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  and  make  money. 

E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


A  new  book  of 
important  and 
uuttie nttc  in- 


HANDY  WAR  BOOK 

formation  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects  relating  to 
tin-  present  war.  It  contains  Picture*  of  lulled  States 
War  \  ....  i-  and  a  classification  of  the  ships  in  the 
navi.-s  of  Spain  and  America,  with  definitions  of  naval 
terms  used  in  press  dispatches;  also  Fine  War  Map.  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  Havana  and  Havana  Harttor.  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large  map  of 
the  World.  We  will  send  the  Hand;  War  Book,  with 
history,  maps  and  illustrations  as  described  above,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  2Ge. 

Address  FARM  AMI  I  I  HI  -  I  lit  .  Springfield,  Ohio. 

ICDCPTAPI  CC  " wholesale,  send 
lor Lb  I  HULLO  forcatalog. Agents 

I  wanted .  C01 LT  KB  oil  HAL  CO.  ChJcaco,  Iu. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Samantha  at  Saratoga,"    -  35c 

"Samantha  at  Saratoga"given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  "  Samantha  Among 
the  Brethren,"     -     -  35c 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  for  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle,  -  $2.00 

Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle  given  free 
for  a  club  of  eight  yearly 
subscribers.  Sent  by  express, 
Ch urges  collect. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  The  Arts  of  Beauty,"       -  35c 

'•  The  Arts  of  Beauty"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  100  Photographic  Views,"  35c. 

"100  Photographic  Views"  giien  free 
for  a  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  Universal  Dictionary,"    -  40c. 

"  Universal  Dictionary"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 


40c. 


50c 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  the  Oxford  Bible,  -  $2.00 

The  Bible  given  free  for  a  club  of 
ten  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper,  or  for  a  club  of  fire, 
yearly  subscribers  and  SI  cash. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Prodigal  Son  Picture,"  - 

"Prodigal  Son  Picture"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Silver-plated  Berry-spoon,  - 

Silver-plated  Berry-spoon  given  free 
for  a  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons,    -    -  75c 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a 
club  of  four  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell,  50c 

Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell  giivn 
free  for  club  of  th  ree  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Atlas,"  -    -  - 

"People's  Atlas"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 


40c 


Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  la  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers,  Including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  In  a  club. 


1'o.lajcr  or  rtprrM.gr  paid  Ijj  ut, 
if  not  olbrrwi»«  •  peelflril. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


JtTNE  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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The  Handy  War  Book 


What  is  the  truth  and  the  facts  about  the  Spanish-American  war?  Where  is  Manila?  What  about  the 
Philippine  Islands?  What  is  the  history  of  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  what  is  their  size, 
population,  resources,  etc.?  What  is  the  strength  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  conflicting  nations?  What  is 
the  distance  between  this  and  that  point?  In  order  to  answer  these  and  hundreds  of  similar  questions  we  have 
just  issued  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK,  which  every  reader  of  war  news  needs  at  hand. 

FINE  LARGE  WAR  MAPS 

With  each  copy  of  THE  HANDY  WAR,  BOOK  we  furnish  splendid  war  maps  printed  in  colors.  There  are 
maps  each  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  West  Indies,  and  the  largest  and  best 
Map  of  the  World  ever  sold  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  The  size  of  the  Map  of  the  World  is  26  by  39  inches. 


.  The  large  maps  of  Cuba  (size  12  by  19),  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  (size  9  by  13),  show  the  provinces,  towns,  villages, 
harbors,  rivers,  railroads,  trochas,  etc.  The  map  of  Havana  and 
Havana  Harbor  shows  where  the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine  was  blown 
up,  and  the  location  of  Morro  Castle  and  other  fortifications. 


The  map  of  the  West  Indies  shows  all  the  islands  between 
Florida  and  South  America.  To  follow  intelligently  the  move- 
ments of  the  navies  as  reported  in  the  press  dispatches  from  day 
to  day  these  maps  are  indispensable.  They  show  where  Dewey, 
Sampson  and  Schley  are,  where  ships  have  been  captured,  etc. 
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R  A  TTTI  P^HID  M  AQ^ATHI  I^PTTQ  Under  EACH  illustration  of  the  wardships  in  The  Handy  War 
D/\  I  I  I_<EiOiHr  JTl/\OOf\vllUoC  I  I  O  Book  a  description  of  the  vessel  is  given,  such  as  dimensions, 
speed,  number  and  kinds  of  guns,  number  of  torpedo-tubes,  thickness  of  armor,  number  of  officers  and  men,  cost  of  ship,  etc. 


1  PICTURES  OF  U.  S.  BATTLESHIPS 


THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  contains  exact  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  of  battleships,  cruisers, 
monitors,  torpedo-boats,  and  all  of  the  important 
vessels  in  the  United  States  navy.    It  classifies  and  describes  the  ships  in  the  Spanish  and  American  navies,  and  defines  the  naval 
jfjy  terms  used  in  the  press  dispatches.    It  also  points  out  the  distinguishing  difference  between  cruisers  and  battleships,  torpedo-boats 
(V   and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  protected  and  unprotected  cruisers,  etc.,  etc. 

AN   AUTHENTIC  HISTORY 

THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  gives  an  authentic  history  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  around  which  the  Spanish-American  conflict  is  being  waged,  including  the  causes  of  the  Cuban  revolution  and  the  present 
war,  important  statistics,  and  much  other  timely  information  which  every  reader  of  war  news  needs  close  at  hand.  The  entire  work 
is  nicely  printed  on  good  paper.    The  book  pages  are  5^  inches  wide  by  1%  inches  long. 


ft 
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We  will  send  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK,  with  History,  Maps  and  Illustrations 
as  described  above,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  REMAINDER,  of  this  year,  for 


We  will  send  The  Handy  War  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
ONE  full  year,  to  any  address  for  35  cents.  J-  Jt,  j,  J.  J.  J.  J, 


The  Handy  War  Book  will  be  given  free  for  a  club  of  TWO 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 


When  present  subscribers  accept  the  above  yearly  offer  their  time  will  be  advanced  one  year.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


Address  FARM  AIND   FIRESIDE),  Springfield,  Ohio. 
,  CANVASSERS  AND  AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  WAGES  SELLING  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK.   SEND  FOR  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jr.VE  15,  1898. 


Gilt  Edge 

POTATO  DIGGER 


W  A  MTFn  1  Every  potato  grower, 
TV  ri  IM  I  u  V  ■  to  write  at  once  for  testi- 
mony enough  to  convince  him  that  this  is  the 
best  "digger  made,  regardless  of  price,  also 
SPECIAL  PRICE  to  first  purchaser  In 
unoccupied  territory.    Agents  wanted. 

Box,  804 

YORK,  PA. 


D.Y.HALLOCK&SONS, 


lllllffllll 4 

THIS  SIDE  DELIVERY 

HAY  RAKE 

-■  3Ieanfr;  

"Quick  Haying  Quality  Prime.  " 

It  leaves  the  hay  in  a  light,  loose  windrow,  -whero  it 
is  cured  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  not  blenched 
by  the  euns  hay  retains  its  bright  greeu  color 

and  all  the  essen- 
tial oils. 


It  tarns  the  bay  Comnlftely, 

and  exposes  it  all  to  tRe  air; 

you  can  begin  rakinz  quick-     }SmV  "  rakes  wide 
er  than  with  a  sulky  rake.  fast  and  clean, 

saves  the  use  of  a  tedder  in  many  instances;  saves 
time;  does  not  gnther  stubble,  manure  or  other 
trash.  It  greatly  reduces  the  cont  of  harvesting 
acrop  ot  hay.  More  about  this  and  the  Keystone 
Hay  Loader  in  our  free  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 
21  Rivep  St.  STERLING,  ILL. 

HittniQii 


Galvan- 

.  ized 
i  Steel 


Self-oiling, 
Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most 1 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- ' 
thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
Gutters,  Grinders, ' 
Shelters,  etc. 


<»POWER  and  Mil  I  Q 

Jumping  ifllLLo 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Go. 

0  Fargo  St.  BA  TA  VIA,  ILL.  ' 


HA  R  TMA  N 

STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 


Stronger  than  Iron.  Cheaper  than  Wood. 

\  Made  ot  best  steel  wire  and  wuven  into  a  handsome  fence, 
|  which  when  constructed  with  our  ornamental  steel  posta 
I  adds  greatly  to  the  heantv  of  the  lawn  or  cemetery  lot. 

I,  THE  IDEAL  FENCE 

'  eDclosioj  Public  Grounds,  Church  Yards,  Court  Yards. 
,  School  Grounds,  etc,  Catalogue  and  circulars  sent  FREE. 
'  HAKTMAS  AIFG.  CO.  Ellwood  City,  Po. 
or  27  7  Broadway,  New  York. 


•WIND,  WATER  AND  LIGHT 

B ire  the  only  things  not  successfully  turned  or  confined  by 

• .  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

Nothing  else  can  (ret  through  it,  under  or  over  it.  Can't  in- 
•Jjure  anything  because  it's  all  smooth  wire.  Never  sags' 
•—takes  up  its  own  expansion  and  contraction.  If  your 
•dealer  doein't  keep  it  order  direct  from  us.  We  pay  the 
•  .reight.  Any  height  up  to  08-in.  Write  for  free  circulars 
•KEYSTONE  WViiX  WIHK  FEVCRCO.SORushSt.Peorla,  HI. 


TUtvlsi  li*htti&&ke«  tLsjKliMloui  ftnoe  f *■  | 
boui.    V.  i-.hour  Duplex  Automtti*  Miebise  joal 
niaiki  l'/j  ttj\t*  ttj-1  CO  rodi  p«r  Uaj  of  tbt| 
— — bot  Wc-Ttn  Viror«DM«o  Eti 
TWQT*f)  U&n«-LI{l.,  Bull-Mromc,  M.*  -ii?bt| 

FOR  18^  PER  ROD 


Chicken  ftnee  10e.    FUhUt-pruof I 
Teoc*  ICe.  tad  *  jood  Hog  feoMiM 
'for  12c.  p«r  IwL     HUla,  OUe4l 
Spring  and  Barbed  Witt  to  firm- I 
en  t>i  wboleiaU  prlcca.    CaUlofuc  I 
■PRF.R  for  tL«  uking.    Addntt.  I 
K3TSBXJU1I  niiuTIIKBS,  Box  2x5,  Rldg^tlU,  IgjUgfc 


©ur  jfarm. 


AIR  DRAINAGE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
APPLE-RAISING. 

IT  is  recognized  that  the  fruit-grower 
select  good  land  for  the  planting  of  his 
trees;  that  this  be  welldrained, and  that 
it  be  so  situated  as  to  command  good 
shipping  facilities;  but  it  is  not  yet  fully- 
realized  that  air  drainage  is  often  a  leading 
factor  in  not  only  the  production  of  fruit, 
but  also  in  the  vigor  and  longevity  of  the 
trees.  Proximity  to  a  large  body  of  open 
water  is  counted  upon  as  an  insurance 
•against  frost  injury  to  the  buds  in  the 
spring  and  to  the  ripening  fruit  in  the 
autumn — the  cold  water  in  the  early 
months  chilling  the  air,  thus  preventing 
the  hasty  expansion  of  the  buds,  and  the 
warmed  water  in  the  fall  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  uni- 
formly higher  temperature  than  in  similar 
situations  where  lake  and  river  are  absent. 
The  presence  of  water-vapor  in  the  air 
has  also  a  marked  influence  upon  its  tem- 
perature, the  condensation  of  this  vapor 
liberating  a  vast  amount  of  latent  heat 
and  thus  warding  off  frost. 

Apart  from  the  influence  of  low  temper- 
ature during  the  spring  and  the  autumn, 
river  and  lake,  so  long  as  tney  remain 
unfrozen,  exercise  a  marked  protective 
influence  upon  the  orchard  during  the  win- 
ter; but  when  they  freeze  over  this  influ- 
ence comes  to  an  end  and  the  locality  is  as 
unprotected  as  if  no  body  of  water  were 
present.  This  is  because  (rivers  and  lakes 
occupying  the  low  places  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth)  the  cold  air  settles  and  lodges 
in  these  depressions,  being  drained  from 
the  uplands  in  the  same  manner  as  water 
is.  This  settling  of  the  cold  air  may  be 
readily  perceived  in  descending  the  slope 
of  a  land-pocket  or  valley.  The  observer 
may  frequently  notice  a  change  without 
the  aid  of  any  instrument. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  low  situations, 
such  as  mentioned,  even  "iron-clad"  trees 
that  'have  at  first  borne  profitable  crops 
have  gradually  become  so  weakened  by 
the  annual  extremes  of  cold  that  they  have 
lost  the  power  to  bear  paying  quantities 
of  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  always  best  in 
climates  noted  for  low  temperatures  to 
select  as  orchard  sites  land  well  up  above 
river  or  lake,  if  these  are  likely  to  freeze 
over  for  any  considerable  time. 

Perhaps  no  better  instances  of  the  grad- 
ual weakening  of  the  fruit-trees  by  cold 
can  be  cited  than  are  afforded  by  the  low- 
land orchards  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  Here  the  upland  planta- 
tions, though  less  favorably  situated  as  to 
shipping  facilities  either  by  water  or  by 
rail,  have  proved  more  profitable  than  the 
orchards  of  the  lowlands,  simply  because 
they  are  exposed  to  less  rigorous  winters. 
The  farmers  in  these  localities  have 
learned  that  they  run  less  risk  in  the 
raising  of  fruit,  and  that  their  chances  for 
profit  are  consequently  better  than  in  the 
lowlands,  and  are  setting  as  many  trees 
of  choice  market  varieties  as  their  means 
will  allow.  They  are  also  doing  this  in 
the  confidence  that  because  the  superiority 
of  Northern-grown  fruit,  particularly  ap- 
ples, is  gradually  but  certainly  becoming 
recognized  in  the  markets,  they  can  there- 
fore dispose  of  ail  that  tjhey  are  likely  to 
raise,  and  that  at  the  best  figures.  There 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  glut  of  first-class, 
well-graded  fruit  in  any  of  the  world's 
markets.  The  same  conditions  as  apply 
in  these  regions  also  obtain  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  many  other  sections  of  our 
country.  The  prospective  planter  in  any 
of  "these  places  should  therefore  not  over- 
look them,  because  they  may  be  the  decid- 
ing factors  on  the  balance-sheet. 

M.  G.  Kains. 


LAND  LEVELER  AND  CLOD-CRUSHER. 

Noticing  description  of  two  land-levelers 
in  your  issue  of  April  15th,  I  send  you 
one  that  I  have  had  in  use  for  several 
years  that  gives  me  great  satisfaction  and 
is  easily  made.  I  use  the  fork  of  a  small 
tree  or  a  large  limb,  say  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  suc-h  as  I  used  to  use  for 
making  a  "lizzard,  or  stone-boat."  The  one 
I  am  now  using  is  the  forked  limb  of  an 
old  apple-tree  that  had  just  the  right  curve 
hi  front.  On  the  bottom  nail  inch-boards, 
put  on  weatherboard-fashion;  on  top  put 
one  or  two  for  a  platform  for  Hie  driver: 
bore  a  hole  through  the  front  end  to  hitch 
the  doubletree  or  loop  u  chain  through 
the  fork,  and  then  you  have  it.  It  firms 
the  ground,  too,  so  that  seed  germinates 
quicker.  A.  G.  Cuase. 


ARMSTRONG  4  McKELTY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMEB-BAtTMAS 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ] 

r  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN [ 
JEWETT  / 

New  York, 

ULSTER 

UNION  i 

SOUTHERN 
SHIP  MAN 

Chicago. 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 

1  St.  Louis. 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 

National 


MANY  of  the  "  mixtures 
branded  and  sold  as  Pure 
White  Lead  contain  little  if  any 
White  Lead,  but  are  zinc  and 
barytes.  Barytes  is  used  because 
it  is  cheap,  not  because  it  has  any 
value  as  paint. 

Protect    yourself    by  using 
brands  which  are  genuine  and 
made  by  the  old  Dutch  process. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


RIIPIfEVE  STEEL  FRAME 
DUWtCIE  DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  nete 
Disc  Drill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  advantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drill. 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  stamp 

"BUCKEYE?' 

will  prove  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee ot  Its  quality.  It  is  the 
equal  in  construction  of  our 
other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  equipped  iritH 
the  same  Duckeye  Double 
Run  Force  feed,  and 
Xeic  Buckeye  Speed  De- 
rive.  for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  thediscwhenappliedtoa  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubble,  etc. 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  eqnipped  with  either  chain  coverera  or  spnns 
press  wheel  coverers.  This  is  a  perfect  Disc  Drill  and  will  meet  every  requisite  of  such 
a  machine.  Don't  buy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  0SC6. 

Pn      nfl  *  o.    f\r\       17  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  !" 

.    P.    MAST  &  CO.  Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Actual  Use  Proves  the  Superiority  of  the 

Improved  {J.  S.  Cwam  Separator. 

The  17.  S.  the  Most  Simple  and  Most  Effective  Machine. 

Flat  Rock,  O.,  January  19,  iSgS. 
When  I  bought  your  make  of  cream  separator,  the  Im- 
proved U.  S.,  I  felt  sure  I  was  getting  the  most  simple  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  effective  machine  for  the  work. 
After  over  a  year's  use  I  am  confirmed  in  this  conviction. 
I  am  very  glad  I  learned  to  know  the  U.  S.  before  purchas- 
ing a  machine.  C.  C.  PFTJND, 

Superintendent  Ebenezer  Orphan  Home. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 


The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  pub- 
lished for  years  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  homes,  while 
its  Literary  and  Reference  value 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  Its  choice  contents  are  well  epitomized  in  the  subtitle, 
which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of  the  Lives  and  Achievements  of  American 
Women  During  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,400  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,  "An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who 
will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instruc- 
tions for  selling  "American  Women  " 
can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish  tastes  and  who  feel  at  home 
among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it.  Lady  Agents  like  this  book 
most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every  week.  Write  immediately, 
stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

FARMERS  BE  WISE,   DEAL  WITH  US  AND  SAVE  40  PER  ex.  ON  YOUR  FERTILIZERS. 

Yon  Save  Salesman's  Expenses  and  Agent's  Profit. 

Analysis.   Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 

per  cent.     per  cent.  per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal.   22  to  25       4    to  5    822. 00  per  ton 

Four  Fold          Fertilizer                9  to  10       2    to  3  2    to  3  X6.00 

Smoky  City             "                          8  to  10       \\i  to  2%  IK  to  2%  13.00 

Big  Bonanza           "                          9  to  10       2k,  to  3>|  4    to  5          ao.oo  " 

Potato  Special        "                          9  to  10       3^  to  4%  6    to  7          23-00  " 

Tobacco  Special      "                         11  to  12       3    to  4  4    to  5          21.00  " 

Bone  and  Meat   13  to  15       4    to  5    18.00  " 

For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write   WALKER  STRATMAN  &.  CO.  Herr's  Island,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 


Buy  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  rent  sayed. 
Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  Illus- 
trated Catalogue,  send  3  cents  in  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  us  at 
World's  Fair.Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 


Price  $44.     Alliance  Carriage  Co.  227  E.  Conrt  St.  Cincinnati,  0.     Price  $00 


THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK 


A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic 
information  and stntistics  on  the  many 
subjects  relating  to  the  present  war. 
Pictures  of  U.  S.  War  Vessels  and  a  classification  of  the  various  ships  in  the  navies  of  Spain  • 
and  America.  Fine  War  Maps  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  mid  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  a  large  Map  ot  the  World.  The  Handy  War  Book,  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  the  remainder  of  this  year,  25  cents.  Address  Farm  und  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


